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HARPER'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

Being  a  Ghxide  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Oennany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Ruaoia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Spain,  tmd  Great  Britain  and 'Ireland. 

WITH  OVER  ONE  HtJNDRED  MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  CITIES. . 

By  W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE. 

In  Three  Vols.,  i^mo,  Full  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $3  00  per  Vol. ;  or  the 

Three  Volumes  in  ojie,  similar  Binding,  $J  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  distkict  and  clear  outline^  or  a  skeleton  toor,  thrpii^;h  die 
different  cities  and  places  of  interest  in  Europe  and  the  £a!st;  the  names  of  the  pnncipal 
works  of  art  by  the  leading  masters  in  all  the  galleries ;  the  fees  expected  by  the  different  custodians ; 
the  names  and  charges  ot  the  principal  hotels ;  tbtt  cost  of  traveling  the  different-  routes,  and  the 
time  employed;  all  the  items  m  reference  to  the  transportation  ot  luggage,  and  the  innumerable 
small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ..account  of  traveling  expenses;  so  that  tourists  may  be  able  to 
travel  without  a  courier,  saving  thereby  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  expenses,  and  will  not  be 
obliged  to  buy  some  twenty-five  volumes  of  Guide-Books  at  an  expense.(^^6o  or  ^70,  in  addition  to 
the  charges  upon  their  weight.  Those  who  have  been  in  Europe,  and  those  WfU>  can  not  go  to 
Europe,  will  both  find  in  this  work  |(  fund  of  entertainment ;  Jfae  first  to  read  op  and  remember 
what  they  have  seen,  and  the  second  what  they  ought  to  have  seen. 

7  '         • 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  AT  GREECE. 
(JLate  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  farts.) 

55  Rue  pE  Chatbaudi;]^,  Pari^  .S>//.  10,  1873. 
MvDbab  Mr.  Fetridce:  ,. .        ^ 

I  have  received  and  ^aminea  with  lively  interest  the  new  and  extended  edition  of  vour  extremely 
valuable  '•Hand-Book  for  Travellbrs  in  Europe  and  the  East."  You  have  evidently 
spared  no  time  or  pains  in  consolidating  the  results  of  youjr  ^*We  ijtaveH  yoM»^  great  experience. 
You  succeed  in  presenting  to  the  traveler  the  most  valuable  guidfe  and  friend  with  which  1  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acqu^nted.  With«We  warmest  thanks,  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  most  cordial 
congratulations  of  yours,  very  faithfully,  JOHN  MliaiEDlTH  READ,  Jr. 

W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Esq. 

It  gives  the  best  jroutes  of  travel,  names  the  places  of  interest,  tells  how  much  money  certain  trips 
cost,  and  furnishes  the  traveler  with  all  the  necessary  advice  and  fiill  information  for  a  tnp  to  any  or 
all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  We  do  not  see  how  a  person  crossing  the  Atlantic  can  afford  ta  do 
without  it. — Home  Journal. 

From  having  traveled  somewhat  extensively  in  former  years  in  Europe  and  tlie  East,  1  can  say 
with  entire  truth  that  yQw  have  succeeded  in  combining  more  that  is  instructive  and  valuable  lor  the 
traveler  than  is  contained  in  any  one  or  series  of  Hand-Books  that  I  have  ever  met  with. — T.  B. 
Lawrence,  U.  S.  Consul  General^  Florence,  February  15,  1866. 


Harper's  Phrase-Book. 

Harper's  Phrase -Book;  or,  Hand-Book  of  Travel -Talk  for  Travelers  and 
Schools.  Being  a  Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  on  a  New  and  Improved  Method.  Intended  to  accompany  "  Harper's 
"  Hand-Book  for  Travelers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of  "  Har- 
per's Hand-Book,"  assisted  by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With 
concise  and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Languages. 
Square  4to,  Fhexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  the  best  i»repared  volume  of  its.daas  that  hae  «T*r  come 
under  our  eye.  By  experience,  Mr.  Fetridge  has  ascertained  what  is  wanted,  and  he  has  made 
a  volume  to  meet  the  popular  demand. — Boston  yoitmoL 
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>  BBING  A  GUIDE  THROUGH 
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i  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY, 

ITALY,  EGYPT,  SYRIA,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  SWITZERLAND,  TYROL, 
DENMARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  AND   SPAIN. 

By  W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE, 

AUrnOB  OF  "  TOIE  BIBB  AND  FAU.  OF  THB  PABI8  OOMMXTNE,"  "  HABPEB'B  PQBABK-BOOK,"  BTa 

WITH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  CITIES. 
TN   THREK    VOLXJiyLES. 


j  Volume  I. 


GREAT  BBITAITf,  IRELAND,  FRANCE,  BELGIUH,  AND  HOLLAND. 


THIRTEENTH  TEAR. 


I    NEW   rOi2^.— HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS. 

PiliW»  — GALIGNANI  &  CO.,  No.  224  RUE  RIVOU.— MARTINET,  GRAND  HOTEL. 
X0JV2)(?JV^.— SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  ft  CO.,  188  FLEET  STREET.— W.  J.  ADAMS,  69  FLEET  STREET. 
Florence,  Goodban.— Amic,  Piali,— iVap7e«,  Dbtkbn  ft  Rocholl. 
Milan,  Dcmfobd  di  Ltnei  Bros. — Vienna,  Gskold  ft  Co.—Berlin,  Ashkb  ft  Co.  * 

18  74. 


The  Author  of  ^^Ilarpcrls  Hand-books "  wishes. .to  inform  all  Hotel-keepers 
that  favorable  notices  of  their  houses  can  not  be  obtained  by  purchase ;  that 
complaints  of  dishonesty  or  inattention,  properly  substantiated,  will  cause  their 
houses  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  good  establishments. 


favors  from  Travelers, — Although  the  Author  of  "Hai'per's  Hand-books"  has 
made  arrangements  to  keep  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  purposes  devoting  his 
time  to  that  purpose,  he  would  still  be  under  many  obligations  to  Travelers  if  they 
personally  note  any  inaccuracies  or  omissions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  either 
at  13  Avenue  de  I'lmperatrice,  Paris,  or  to  the  care  of  his  publishers,  Harfer 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 


Advertisers  wishing  to  discontinue  their  advertisements  must  inform  the 
Publishers  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  that  the  necessary  altera- 
tions mav  be  made  in  time  for  the  New  Edition. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by 

Harper  &  Brothers, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


TO 


JOSEPH  W.  MILLER,  Esq., 


IN   WHOSE   COMPANY   THE   AUTHOR   VISITED   THE   KUINS   OF 

BAALBEC ; 

ROAMED  THROUGH  THE   CROOKED   "STREET  CALLED   STRAIGHT" 

OP   DAMASCUS; 

BATHED   IN  THE   JORDAN  AT  ITS   SOURCE; 

AND   FEASTED   AT  THE   SUMMIT   OP  THE  PYRAMIDS,   THIS   WORK    18 


UHciitatch, 


IN   REMEMBRANCE   OF  PLEASANT  DAYS   SPENT  TOGETHER   IN  THE 

EAST,  BY   Ills  FRIEND, 

W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE    THIRTEENTH   YEAR 


The  success  of  "Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  stimulated  the  author  and  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe,  has  spent  most  of  the  year 
1873  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and 
all  of  these  countries  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  while  most  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  other  countries,  which  will  be  found  to  vary  materially 
from  the  edition  of  1873. 

The  vast  amount  of  matter  now  collected  has  made  it  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  into  three  volumes,  the  carrying  of  which  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  the  tourist. 

The  corrections  are  all  brought  down  to  January,  1874,  which 
is  several  years  later  than  the  date  of  any  European  Hand-book 
of  travel.  The  advantages  of  this  are  evident.  New  lines  of 
railway  are  constantly  opened,  bringing  desirable  places  of  resort 
into  easy  communication  with  each  other,  which  before  were  sep- 
arated by  days  of  uncomfortable  posting. 

While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  absolute  correct- 
ness in  the  work,  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining perfection  in  this  respect.  As  the  London  Spectatoi^  in 
its  review  of  the  edition  of  1871,  justly  observed,  "The  labor  and 
incessant  attention  required  to  mark  the  changes  of  every  year 
must  be  a  severe  strain  on  any  man's  faculties."  The  corrections 
and  additions  amount  to  several  thousand  every  year;  but  the 
author  is  confident  that  no  important  errors  have  escaped  his  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  information  gathered  with  so  much  labor 
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Avill  be  found  to  be  correct  in  every  essential  particular.  An  ex- 
cellent new  map  of  Switzerland  has  been  expressly  engraved,  with 
sixty-nine  different  routes  marked  thereon ;  also  four  smaller  maps 
of  Switzerland.  A  large  map  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
with  numerous  plans  of  cities,  have  this  year  been  added. 

A  new  general  map  of  Europe  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
one.  The  Hand-book  now  contains  over  one  hundred  maps, 
plans,  and  diagrams  of  countries,  cities,  routes,  and  objects  of 
interest — three  times  as  many  as  are  given  in  any  other  Hand- 
book of  travel. 

W.  P.  F. 

Paris,  January  1, 1874. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  YEAR'S  ISSUE  OF*' HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK 
FOR  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST." 

The  remarkable  success  of  Harper's  Hand-book,"  iii-st  pablished  in  1862,  has 
fullj  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  publishers,  the  instance  being 
very  rare  where  a  traveler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  possession 
or  in  that  of  one  of  his  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  evident ;  k 
is  not  compiled  from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  out  of  date,  and  of  no  possible 
use  to  the  traveler,  but  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  these  volumes  is  entirely  new,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass— dragged  round  the 
country  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  courier's  intercst 
to  touch.     You  should  purchase  guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books  is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
language),  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  twenty-five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes (if  in  the  French  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publishing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  '  As  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main over  six  months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  small  librarj-,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw's  valuable  "  Continental 
Railway  Guide"  and  the  present  volumes  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  "  Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
interest  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to 
give  the  modes  and  cost  of  traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  and  water,  and 
which  lines  are  to  be  preferred ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and 
security ;  names  and  charges  of  the  leading  hotels ;  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage, and  tlic  innumerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  cases, 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net-work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mehemet  AH  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  may  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  opened  at  Constantinople ;  but  to  keep  the  information  con> 
tained  herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  the  author;  in- addition  to  having 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed 
by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  13  Avenue  de  Tlmpemtrice,  Paris,  for  which  he 
will  be  extremely  thankfuL 


CONTENTS   OF  VOL.  I. 


ForfuU  Particulars  ofBouteSj  Historical  Sketches^  Excursions^  small  CUies,  Toums^  etc., 

see  General  Index  at  the  Mid  of  this  Volume, 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS Page  xiii 

HiDta  to  Travelers :  Baggage,  Hotels,  Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers,  Passports,  Pas- 
sages, Clothing,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers,  Skeleton  Tonrs,  Expenses,  etc. 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DmECT  ROUTES  FROM  LONDON  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 
PORTS,  CITIES,  AND  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  EUROPE,  AStA.,  AFRICA, 
AND  AMERICA. 29 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTES  FROM  PARIS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  AND  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  CON- 
TINENTS OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  EUROPE 84 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 43 

Ireland:  Cork,  45;  Killamey,  49;  Dublin,  58;  Belfkst,59;  Giant's  Caaseway,  61; 
Londonderry,  62.  Scotland:  Glasgow,  63;  fidinbargb,  77 ;  Stirling,  81.  England 
and  FoZ^tf:  London, S3;  Sydenham,  112;  Windsor,  115;  Greenwich,  116;  London  to 
Oxford,  117 ;  London  to  Bedford,  119 ;  London  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  120;  Manchester  to  Leeds  and  York,  123 ;  York  to  Berwick,  124;  York 
to  Cambridge,  126 ;  Manchester  to  Derby,  127 ;  Liverpool  to  Carlisle,  128 ;  Lancas- 
ter to  Cockermonth,  129 ;  London  to  Yarmouth,  130 ;  London  to  Dover,  131 ;  Can- 
terbury to  Margate,  131 ;  London  to  Tunbridge,  132 ;  London  to  Southampton,  134 ; 
Tours  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  134 ;  London  to  Bristol,  139 ;  Bristol  to  Chester,  139 ; 
Chester  to  Llangollen,.  141 ;  Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  144;  other  Welsh  Tours,  145; 
Bristol  to  Worcester,  148 ;  London  to  Land's  End,  149 ;  London  to  Harwich,  151 ; 
London  to  Folkestone,  152 ;  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  152 ;  Amiens  and  Dieppe,  152. 

FRANCE 153 

Havre,  Rouen,  163;  Paris,  155;  Versailles,  227;  Foutainebleau,  280;  Route  No.  1, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 

BEFORE  LEAVINQ  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  Qur  nation  is  emphatically  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
casaal  observer.  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
yard  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  five  Frenchmen,  three 
Englishmen,  and  one  Russian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jeru- 
salem, thirteen  Americans,  one  Englishman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards ; 
and  at  the  ^*  New"  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  over  one  half  of  the  visitors  were  Americans ; 
and  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  our  call,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  us  to  travel  with  other  stores  besides  our  purse  and  passport.  ^^  A 
man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home."  Ev- 
ery body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel:  if  rich,  to  enjoy;  if  poor,  to  retrench; 
if  sick,  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learQ ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
should  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requisite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
stock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  **  Keep  cool."  Good- 
humor  will  procure  more  comforts  than  gold.  If  you  think  you  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm  ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
soon  detected,  and,  unless  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  giyen,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  serve  you  better  and  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abi-oad  of  great  prod- 
igality in  our  expenditures,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
that  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re^ 
gretted  impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  are  the  victims 
of  imposition  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  every  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  Tristram  Shandy's  reflections 
on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting:  "Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tinder-box  which  was  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Radicofan^,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
not  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provicled  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
all  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  would  make  you  believe.     There  must 
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be  vps  and  downsy  or  how  the  dense  should  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  you  pay 
twelve  sous  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  your 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — ^pay  it,  with  both  hands  open !" 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place ; 
it  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  iiinning  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  worth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  Every  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-filled  purse.  He  should  also  become  as  well 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  countr}-,  become  familiar  with  its  cturency,  and  think  in.  frcmcs, 
paxds,  and  j/iastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
woujd  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers^  who  advise  against  it,  don't  cramp  your- 
self/or want  of  baggage ;  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  having  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  yonr 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  require 
hours  to  reji^ack  it  before  yon  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  et  cetera,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  bill,  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  found  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous. 


Avoid,  if  possible,  carrying  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and- others,  should  ahva-ifs  be  avoided.  Yon  would  do  well  also  to  avoid  guides  as 
.much  as  possible,  unless  yon  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come nrach  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  city,  or#  valet  de 
place  if  you  have  no  map,  and  get  all  yottr  bearings,  note  down  the  most  remark- 
able  places,  then  drive  around  them  ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  By 
tliis  method  yoa  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  v'5th  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
yon  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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3foney. 

The  safest  and  most  convenient  method  of  caiTying  money  abroad  to  meet  your 
expenses  is  in  the  fonn  of  circular  letters  ofa-editj  which  are  issued  in  New  York  ; 
and  as  peace  of  mind  is  very  necessary  to  the  traveler,  be  certain  you  obtain  such 
letters  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damascus,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  New 
York.  The  houses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co., 
John  Munroe  &  Co.,  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Drexel,  Morgan,  &  Co.,  23  Wall 
Street,  and  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  32  Wall  Street.  These  houses  issue  letters  to 
bankers  all  over  Eurppe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

Napoleons  arc  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Constantinople, 
Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  you  visit.  At  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  You  can  draw  at  nearly  par  in  every  place 
that  you  want  to  stop  at.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  over  circu- 
lar notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money,  draw 
all  that  you  can  possibly  use  in  the  currency  of  the  country  j'^ou  are  in,  the  bal- 
ance in  napoleons.  Nearly  every  traveler  must  provide  himself  with  more  or  less 
jspecie  to  servo  his  purpose  until  arriving  at  Paris  or  London. 

Passports. 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  thait  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
they  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  righi  to 
question  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  tell  every  official  where  they  are  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be 
any  informality  in  the  vise,  stop. where  you  are  until  it  is  rectified!  See  that  you 
have  the  proper  vises  before  you  start. 

When  husband,,  wife,  and  minor  children  travel  together,  a  single  passport  for 
the  whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  except  servants,  a  sep- 
arate passport  will  be  required. 

A  new  passport  will  be  expected  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  whenever  he 
may  leave  the  United  States ;  and  every  passport  must  be  renewed  within  one  year 
from  its  date. '  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will  be  required  in  all 
cases.  The  government  at  Washington  issue  passports  gratis,  but  its  representa- 
tives abroad  charge  $5  in  gold  fot  the  same.  Knssia  is  now  the  only  country  wheie 
passports  are  demanded,  but  it  is  always  better  to  have  one  with  you. 

To  obtain  a  Passj)ort. 

By  addressing  A.  C.  WilUnajth,  United  States  Passport  Agent,  No.  41  Chambers 
Stieet,  New  York,  travelers  can  obtain  their  passports,  properly  mounted  on  linen. 
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bound  in  morocco  cases,  with  extra  leaves  to  receive  the  vises  when  the  passport 
proper  is  full,  and  have  their  names  distinctly  lettered  in  gold  on  the  cover ;  all  of 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  passport  is  printed  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  frequent  opening.* 
Accompanying  the  commission,  the  following  documents  will  be  necessary : 

Please  forward  passport  to  the  undersigned,  and  oblige,    ■ 

'  Yours,  (Name,) 

Age 

Stature 

ITorehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes (color) 

Nose (large  or  small) 

Mouth (do.) 

Chin (round  or  long) 

Hair : (color) 

Complexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face , (oral  or  long) 

(These  must  be  filled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 
As  proofs  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  inclosed,  having  been  previously 
«worn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public. 

State  of I 

County  of j  **' 

1^ J  do  swear  that  I  was  born  in      '       , 

on  or  about  the day  of ,  that  I  am  a  {native-horn  or  naturalized) 

and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  am  about  to  travel  abroad. 

^~rr~^ — 'j  Sworn  to  before  me,  this ) 

Int'.Rev.  day  of ,186—,  '  ' 

^^'"^-  Justice  of  the  Peace 

jivK^FNT^  I  or  Notary  Public, 

State  of ..y 

County  of ..j  *** 

Ij J  do  swear  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  above  named 

,  and  with  the  facts  above  stated  by  him,  and  that  the  same  are 

true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

^^gy^^^^  Sworn  to  before  me,  this \ 

Int'.Rev,  I  day  of ,186 — ,  )  "  ' 

^'    >  Justice  of  the  P&ice 

:.^33K^OBNm>  or  Notary  PMic, 

*  It  will  be  requisite  to  forward  the  necessary  papers  (accompanied  with  $5,  which  will  pay 
the  whole  expense)  about  two  weeks  before  the  traveler  intends  sailing,  to  give  time  to  ob' 
tain  the  passport  and  have  it  bound.  It  will  either  be  forwarded  to  his  address,  on  applica- 
tion  to  A.  C.  WUlmarth,  No.  41  Chambers  St.,  or  ready  when  he  arrives  in  New  York. 
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The  following  oath  of  allegiance  it  wiH  also  be  necessary  to  inclose,  having 
been  previously  sworn  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above : 

I,  ,  of ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  that  I  will  bear  true  faith, 
allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any  State, 
Convention,  or  Leglrlaturo  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and,  farther,  that  I 
do  this  with  a  full  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  evasion  whatsoever;  and,  farther,  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform 
all  the  thities  which  may  be  required  of  me  by  law :  So  help  me  God. 
^^^^^r^^-^-^  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  \ 

Itu,  liev,  \       this  - —  day  of ,  186—,      \  ' 

*  ^'    >  Justice  of  the  Peace 

iSJ5v.;S5^>  or  Notary  Public, 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  relationship  existing  between  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family  in  the  application. 

•  We  would  now  impress  two  things  strongly  on  the  traveler:  never  give  your 
passport  up  when  yon  can  help  it!  and  always  be  sure  that  it  is  ''en  regJ^.** 
There  is  one  general  rule  respecting  passports  in  Europe :  To  leave  one  place  for 
another,  you  must  first  be  identified  by  your  own  consul,  and  obtain  his  vise ;  then 
you  can  obtain  the  vise  of  the  representative  of  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed ;  you  then  obtain  the  police  vis^,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  or 
country.  In  many  places  the  police  vise  is  not  required ;  and  as  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
state  what  cbdntry  or  city  does  or  does  not  require  it.  Your  consul  can  always 
give  you  the  requisite  information. 

Clothing,  etc. — Gentlemen  travelers  must  consult  their  own  circumstances  re- 
specting the  wardrobe  which  they  carry  with  them.  One  thing  is  certain ;  they 
can  have,  generally  speaking,  better -fitting  clothes  made  here  than  they  can  in 
England,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  France.  As  fine -fitting  garments 
are  made  by  Derby,  of  New  York,  as  in  any  of  the  best  establishments  of  Paris. 
Small  traveling  trunks  are  indispensable,  made  of  the  best  sole  leather.  Your 
three-story  afikirs  won't  answer  on  the  Alps.  For  gentlemen,  a  thin  India-rubber 
coat  is  necessary  at  all  times,  especially  on  the  passage. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  we  presume  the  traveler  will  wish  fo  stop  at  some 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city.  These  establishments  are  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  the  Brevoort,  Everett,  and  Astor,  The  **  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel"  is  situated 
immediately  opposite  Madison  Square ;  it  is  six  stories  high,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  square,  built  of  white  marble.  The  total  number  of  apartments  is 
727,  of  which  number  417  are  for  guests.  It  is  probably  more  expensively  fur- 
nished and  appointed  than  any  other  hotel  in  America.  Its  vertical  railway  for 
conveying  invalids  or  weary  travelers  to  their  separate  floors  is  a  great  desideratum ; 
other  first-class  hotels  have  been  lately  so  furnished.    The  landlords  set  a  splendid 
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tabic.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  are  the  offices  of  the  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  city — Drs.  Mott  and  Stone,  allopathic  practitioners;  and  Guernsey 
and  Belcher,  homoeopathic. 

The  Everett  Howe,  situated  on  Union  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  city,  is  eminently  a  first-chiss  hotel,  frequented  mostly  by  our  first  families, 
who  may  here  find  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Near  here,  but  far 
enough  to  escape  the  din  and  noise  of  omnibuses—  none  passing  the  house — all  the 
different  lines  of  conveyance  concentrate,  conveying  you  to  any  part  of  the  city  for 
ten  cents— a  great  saving  in  carriage-hire.  The  house  was  named  after  our  cele- 
brated statesman,  Edward  Everett.  Its  table  and  attendance  are  proverbial.  It 
is  on  the  European  plan. 

The  Brevoort  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  best  situated  and  best  con- 
ducted hotels  in  the  world,  is  also  on  the  European  plan.  The  cooking  and  service 
are  veiy  fine.  This  house  has  maintained  the  reputation  for  many  years  of  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city. 

Gentlemen  travelers  unaccompanied  by  ladies  will  find  most  elegant  apartmentts 
and  a  capital  cuisine  at  Delmonicoa,  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
one  of  the  most  central  and  elegant  positions  in  the  city. 

The  Passage, 

The  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Steam-ship  Company,  sailing  for 
Liverpool  semi-weekly  from  New  York,  consist  of  powerfully-built  iron  steam-ships, 
constructed  on  the  Clyde,  in  water-tight  iron  sections,  carrying  patent  fire-anui- 
hilatoi*s  and  the  most  experienced  surgeons.  The  company  has  been  established 
about  twenty  years,  and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  G.  Dale,  general 
agent,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  passenger  agent,  has  met  with  most  unexampled  suc- 
cess. The  ships  sail  promptly  from  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
noon,  arriving  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  where  they  re- 
main about  one  hour,  and  then  sail  for  Liverpool.  Passengers  are  forwarded 
through  to  London  for  $80 ;  Paris,  $90 ;  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre,  at  low  rates.  The  agents  in  Liverpool  are  William  Inman,  No.  22 
Water  Street ;  Paris,  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre. 

The  White  Star  Line  of  steam-ships  is  composed  of  some  of  the  finest  ships 
which  cross  the  Atlantic,  **  safety,  speed,  and  comfort"  being  the  motto.  Their 
state-rooms  (which  are  magnificent),  bath-rooms,  saloons,  etc.,  are  placed  amid- 
ships, where  the  least  motion  is  felt,  and  their  ventilation  is  perfect.  The  ships 
sail  from  New  York  on  Saturdays.  Fare,  1st  class,  $80.  The  line  is  under  the 
able  management  of  J.  H.  Sparks,  Esq.,  No.  19.  Broadway,  New  York  ;  Smalpage 
&  Son,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  London,  West  End,  agents. 

The  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam -ship  Company,  or  Guion*s  line  of 
steamers^  are  ships  of  the  very  best  class,  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  style,  and 
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commanded  by  the  most  experienced  seamen.  All  travelers  who  h&ve  crossed  in 
them  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  their  comforts. 

The  North  German  Lloyds  steam-ship  Hne,  running  to  Bremen,  and  stopping  at 
Southampton  and  Havre,  is  a  popular  mode  of  communication  direct  to  Germany. 
The  vessels  are  large,  comfortable,  and  ably  commanded,  and  the  pleasure  tonnst, 
who  may  be  either  going  to  Germany  direct,  or  who  desires  to  spend  a  few  days  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  the  south  of  England,  will  do  well  to  take  passage  by  this 
line  instead  of  going  roundabout  to  Liverpool.  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33 
Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  Paris,  agents. 

One  of  the  most  successful  lines  which  cross  the  Atlantic  is  the  Hamburg  Amer- 
ican Packet  Company,  sailing  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  and  vice  versd. 
weekly ;  also  from  Havre  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  thence 
to  Palis  in  eight  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  These  strong,  safe,  and  powerfully  built 
steam-ships  leave  New  York  every  Thursday  at  noon,  Hamburg  every  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  Havre  every  Saturday  morning.  The  ships  are  all  commanded 
by  men  of  the  highest  maritime  ability,  and  the  cuisine  does  justice  to  Hamburg, 
whose  cooks  for  centuries  have  been  proverbial. 

This  company  also  dispatch  steamers  from  Hamburg  and  Havre  once  a  month 
during  the  season  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  different  West  India  Isl- 
ands every  two  weeks,  via  Colon  and  Panama  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Pacific,  and 
via  San  Francisco  to  Japan  and  China. 

Agents  in  Hamburg,  August  Bolton ;  New  York,  Runhardt  &  Co. ;  I^aris  and 
Havre,  A.  Brostrom ;  Cherbourg,  A.  Bonfils  et  Fils. 

The  French  Line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  chron- 
icle the  fact  of  the  sailing  of  a  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  Havre, 
that  those  travelers  who  wish  to  escape  that  bugbear,  the  passage  of  the  Channel 
from  England  to  France,  may  now  be  able  to  go  or  come  directly.  Of  course  they 
must  go  to  England  once ;  but  if  they  go  that  way,  they  need  not  return,  and  vice 
vers^.  The  new  steamers  are  splendidly  manned  and  furnished — ^have  clean  nap- 
kins every  day,  as  well  as  elegant  and  luxurious  smoking-rooms,  open  all  night,  with 
light  and  heat.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  George  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  No  58  Broad- 
way, and  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  Paris.  These 
beautiful  vessels  sail  every  other  Saturday  for  Havre  and  Brest,  and  from  Havre 
and  Brest,  to  New  York. 

The  Cunard  line  of  steamers  sail  regularly  twice  a  week  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  and  vice  vers&.  Their  acconmiodations  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Charles  G.  Francklyn,  Agent,  New  York,  and  Smalpage  &  Son,  41  and  43  Maddox 
Street,  are  the  liOndon,  West  End,  agents. 

The  **  National"  line  of  steamers,  sailing  weekly  from  New  York  to  Livei-pool,  and 
vice  versa,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  largest,  most  poweiful,  and  elegant  steamers 
that  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  following  instructions  to  their  commanders  is  a  guar- 
antee of  their  safety : 

"  The  commanders,  whilst  using  every  diligence  to  secure  a  speedy  voyage,  ai*e 
prohibited  from  running  any  risk  whatever  that  might  result  in  accident  to  their 
ships.     They  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  and 
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property  on  board,  is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  that  shall  govern  them  in  tfie  navi-* 
gation  of  their  ships,  and  no  supposed  gain  in  expedition,  or  saving  of  time  on  the 
voyage,  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of  accident.  The  company  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  steamers  for  safety,  and  expects  such  expe- 
dition on  their  voyages  as  is  consistent  with  safe  navigation."  Offices,  69  Broad- 
way, New  York ;  21  and  23  Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue 
Castiglione,  Paris. 

The  **  Anchor"  line  of  steamers  is  another  which  has  met  with  a  well-merited  suc- 
cess. It  consists  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships,  as  elegant,  sea- worthy,  and  comforta- 
ble in  every  respect  as  the  Clyde  can  produce.  Travelers  who  wish  to  cominence 
their  excursions  in  Scotland  and  work  up  to  London  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  take  these  ships,  as  they  sail  direct  to  Glasgow.  This  company  has  also  estab- 
lished a  regular  Mediterranean  line,  sailing  fortnightly  from  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Naples,  and  weekly  from  Palermo  and  Messina ;  also  from  Spanish  ports  direct  to 
New  York.  The  advantage  to  travelers  by  these  lines  is  inestimable,  as  they  can 
return  from  their  travels  direct,  bringing  or  shipping  their  works  of  art  or  other 
purchases  with  great  safety  and  at  low  rates.  The  agents  are  Henderson  Brothers, 
No.  7  Bowling  Green,  New  York ;  Handyside  &  Henderson,  61  Union  Street,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Boubicr  &  Broomhead,  2  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris. 

The  American  Steamship  Company  of  Philadelphia,  popularly  known  as  the 
^^  American  Line." — This  new  line,  which  has  now  weekly  sailings  between  Liver- 
pool and  Philadelphia,  will  especially  commend  itself  to  Americans,  being  the  only 
transatlantic  line  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag.  It  commenced  with  four 
fine  first-class  iron  steamers,  built  in  Philadelphia  of  the  very  best  American  mate- 
rials. They  have  been  much  admired  for  their  strength,  beautiful  models,  and  fast- 
sailing  qualities,  and  in  addition  to  an  extra  number  of  life-boats  and  life-belts, 
each  steamer  carries  large  American  life-rafts,  as  the  best  appliance  for  saving  life. 
These  steamers  have  been  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement ;  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  cabins,  and  the  accommodation  for  all 
classes  of  passengers  is  equal  in  elegance  and  comfort  to  any  of  the  European  lines. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  oar  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  resident  in 
Europe,  with  the  amount  of  compensation  attached  to  each  office.  It  would  al- 
ways be  well  to  leave  a  card  on  your  representatives,  especially  in  out  of  the  way 
places,  where  the  duties  of  the  office  are  not  arduous  and  where  the  visitors  are 
few.     You  will  generally  find  them  obliging  and  courteous. 

France, 

Names.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compens'n. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  PJen..Paris $17,600. 

Colonel  Hoffman Secretary  of  Legation Paris 2,625. 

G.  Washburne. Assistant  Secy  of  Legation. Paris 2,000. 

Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert..! Consul  General Paris 5,000. 

F.  Potter Consul Marseilles 2,500. 

Benj.  GeiTish,  Jf Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Brooke..,,^ Consul LaRochelle 1,600. 

P.  J.  Osterhaus ...Consul Lyons 1,500. 

Franklin  Alcott Consul .Nantes 1,600. 

J.  de  laMontagnie Consul Boulogne 1,500. 

-S.  Bridgeland Consul Havre ;.     6,000. 

W.  H.Vesey Consul Nice 1,500. 

Adolph  Gouverneur  Gill.... Consul .Kheims Fees. 

England, 

Robert  C.  Schenck Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen.. London... $17,600. 

Benjamin  Moran Secretary  of  Legation London 2,625. 

W.  H.  Chesebrough Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation. London 2,000. 

AdamBadeau Consul  General London '. 7,600. 

Thomas  H.  Dudley Consul......... Liverpool 7,500. 

Josiah  M.  Lucas. Consul Tunstall 1,500. 

W.  Thompson Consul Southampton....     2,000. 

J.  B.  Gould Consul Birmingham....      2,500. 

Chas.  H.  Branscomb Consul Manchester 2,000. 

F.  S.Richards Consul Leeds.. 2,000. 

Edgar  Stanton Consul Bristol Fees. 

H.  Fox.. Consul ■„ Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox, ..Consul „ .Falmouth Fees. 

Evan  R.  Jones....; Consul Newcastle Fees. 

Harry  H.Davis Consul Cardiff. Fees. 

Scotland. 

S.  L.  Glasgow Consul Glasgow $3,000. 

M.M*Dougall Consul Dundee 2,000. 

J.  Y.  Robeson Consul Leith Fees. 

Ireland,, 

Jas.  Rea Consul Belfast $2,000. 

W.  H.  Townsend Consul....^ Cork 2,00a 

Wilson  King Consul Dublin.... Fees. 

Arthur  Livermore Consul Londonderry.... Fees. 
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Malta. 

Names.                                    Offices.                     Where  stationed.  Compeus'a. 
L.  T.  Adams  ...; Consul Valetta Fees. 

Gibraltar, 
H.  J.  Sprague Consul Gibraltar Fees. 

Austria. 

John  Jay Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen.. Vienna $12,000. 

J.  F.  Ddaplaine Secretary  of  Legation Vienna 1,800. 

P.  Sidney  Post Consul Vienna 1,500. 

A.W.Thayer Consul Trieste 2,000. 

Chas.  H.  Royce Consul Prague Fees. 

Russia. 

Miirshal  Jewell ...Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..St.  Petersburg... $17, 500. 

Eugene  Schuyler Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg...      1,800. 

Clarence  G.  Dinsmoi-e.. Second  Sec'y  of  Legation.... St.  Petersburg... 

Geo.  Pomut^ Consul St.  Petersburg...     2,000. 

S.  P.Young Consul Moscow 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Smith Consul Odessa 2,000. 

humuel  D.  Jones Consul Revel 2,000. 

I'Mmund  Brandt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Reynold  Frenckell Consul Helsingfors Fees. 

Jas.  Crowley.. Commercial  Agent Amoor  River....  $1,500. 

A.  Schwartz Consul Riga Fees. 

German  Empire. 

Geo.  Bancroft Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen.. Berlin. i $17,500 

Alex.  Bliss Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 2,625. 

Wm.  P.  Webster Consul  General Frankfort 3,000. 

Jas.  Park....'. Consul Aix-la-Chapelle.     2,500. 

John  M.  Wilson Consul Bremen 3,000. 

H.  Kreismann Consul Berlin Fees. 

A.  V.  Dockery Consul Stettin.. $1,000. 

G.  Ihlder Consular  Agent Geestemunde....Fee8. 

G.  H.  Horstmann Consul Munich $1,000. 

J.  M.  Wilson Consul Nuremberg Fees. 

G.  Sareki Consul.. ..Augsburg Fees. 

E.  M.  Vail Consul  for  the  PalaHru»fe  ....Ludwigshafen... 

W.  H.  Young Consul Carlsruho ...Fees. 

Lorenz  Brentans Consul Dresden .Fees. 

J.  H.  Stewart Consul Leipsic Fees. 

H.  B.  Ryder Consul Chemnitz Fees. 

Edward  Robinson Consul... Hamburg $2,000. 

De  W.  C.  Sprague Consul ' .Brunswick Fees. 

Spain. 

Caleb  C usbing Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen. .  Madrid $  1 2, 000. 

A.  Adee ..Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.  M.  Hancock Consul ; Malaga 1,500. 

A.  N.  Duffie'. Consul... ..Cadiz .1,500. 

H.  Rnggles, Consul Barcelona Fees. 

.  Henry  L.  Hall Consul Valencia ..Fees. 

Alex.  Jourdan Consul Seville Fees. 
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Italy, 

Names.  OfBces.  Where  stationed.  Compens'a 

George  P.  Marsh Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Flen..Rome $12^,000. 

G.  W.  Wurtz Secretary  of  Legation Home 1,800. 

D.  M.  Armstrong Consul  General ..Rome 1,500. 

J.  L.  Graham Consul Florence Fees. 

O.  M.  Spencer Consul .....Genoa $1,500. 

F.  W.  Behn ..Consul Messina 1,500. 

B.  O.Duncan Consul Naples 1,500. 

Luigi  Monti Consul Paleimo *..     1,500. 

William  T.  Rice Consul Spezzia 1,600. 

H.  S.  Kendall Consul Brindisi 1,600. 

Jay  T.  Howard Consul Leghorn 1,600. 

Franklin  Torrey Consul Carrara Fees. 

A.  P.  Tomassini Consul Ancona Fees. 

J.  Harris Consul Venice $750. 

Denmark, 

M.  J.  Cramer Minister  Resident Copenhagen $7,500. 

G.  W.  GrifFen Consul Copenhagen Fees. 

C.  C.  Sheats Consul Elsinore $1,500. 

The  Netherlands, 

C.  T.  Gorham Minister  Resident The  Hague $7,500. 

Frederick  Schiiltz Consul Rotterdam 2,000. 

Charles  Mueller Consul Amsterdam 1,000. 

Belgium, 

R.  Jones ...Minister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Consul ....Brussels Fees. 

J.  Riley  Weaver Consul Antwerp $2,500. 

Agent Liege Fees. 

C.  G.  Gleeberg Consul Verviers Fees. 

Portugal.     * 

Chas.  H.  Lewis.... Minister  Resident Lisbon $7,500. 

H.  W.  Diman Consul Lisbon ; 1,500. 

James  C.  Fletcher Consul Oporto 1,500. 

J.  Smith Consul Funchal 1,500. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

C.  C.  Andrews Minister  Resident Stockholm $7,500. 

N.  A.  Elfving ....Consul Stockholm Fees. 

F.  K.  Bazier Consul Gottenburg Fees. 

A.  Grau Consul Bergen Fees. 

G.  Gade , Consul Christiania Fees. 

Switzerland. 

H.  Rublee ,.'........ Minister  Resident Benie $7,500. 

Henry  Emi Consul ; Basle .:....     2,000. 

Chas.  H.  Upton 1... Consul Geneva 1,500. 

Samuel  II.  M.  Byres... Consul Zurich 1,500. 
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Turkey. 

Names.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compens'n. 

George  H.  Boker Minister  Besident Constantinople..  $7,500. 

J.  H.  Goodenow Consul  General Constantinople..     3,000. 

J.  B.  Hay Consul  General Beyrout 2,000. 

Enoch  J,  Smithers ...Consul Smyrna 2,000. 

E.  Hardegg Consul Jerusalem 1,500. 

L.  P.  di  Cesnola Consul Cyprus 1,000. 

H.  Hildebrandt Consul Candia 1,000. 

Greece. 

J.  Meredith  Read,  Jr Minister  Resident Athens $7,500. 

F.  P.  Brewer Consul Piraeus 1,000. 

J.  Vlastos Vice-Consul Zante Fees. 

Effypt. 

R.  Beardsley Consul  General Alexandria $3,000. 

V.  Barthow Consul Cairo 

Japan. 

C.  E:  de  Long Minister  Resident Yeddo  ., $7,500. 

N.  E.  Rice Interpreter Yeddo 2,500. 

Chas.  O.  Shepard Consul Kanagawa .......     3,000. 

W.  P.  Mangum Consul Nagasaki 3,000. 

Daniel  Turner Consul Osncaandlliogo     8,000. 


SKELETON  TOURS. 
The  time  occupied  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  witliout  wines 
it  should  not  average  over  $6  per  day,  devoting  sufficient  time  to  see  each  place 
properly. 

FIRST  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700.  You  pay  in  going  from 
New  York  to  Liveriwol  by  some  steamers  $260,  and  by  cheaper  lines,  both  ways, 
$150.  This  would  leave  you  $550  by  going  on  one  line,  and  $440  by  going  on  the 
other,  or  nearly  $8  per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  you  should  go 
by  the  cheap  line.  The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this :  Ten  days  to 
Paris.  From  Paris  to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Min- 
den,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  occu- 
pying thirty  days,  which,  ^ith  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  would  make  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  dai's  to  visit  England^  Ireland,  and 
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Scotland ;  or,  since  the  railroad  has  been  finished  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  instead 
of  returning  by  the  way  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  take  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Stras- 
bourg, via  Linz,  Salsburg,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. Both  trips  should  be  made,  if  possible.  From  Munich  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  The  railroad  is  now  finish- 
ed. An  additional  ten  days  would  take  you  through  Belgium  and«Holland,  viz. : 
two  days  to  Brussels,  one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Rotter- 
dam, one  at  the  Hague,  and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  previous  route 
near  Dusseldorf.     This  is  sufficient  time. 

SECOND  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  h&ve/our  months  to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  first,  and,  starting  at  Milan,  via  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  taking  two 
days,  three  days  at  Florence,  eight  at  Rome,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo 
— in  all,  with  the  time  occupied  on  the  steamer,  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  you  go  from  Florence  to  Rome  and  Naples  by  railway. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Genoa  to  Naples — that  of  the  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes,  which  leaves  every  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leghorn  early 
next  morning,  remains  in  that  harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  for  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  remaining  there  all  day,  and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for  Naples,  where  it 
arrives  about  10  A.M.  the  next  morning;  the  Italian  line  leaves  Genoa  at  6  P.M. 
on  Wednesday^  going  through  the  same  programme.  This  route  wijl  cost  about 
$200  extra. 

THIRD  TOUR. 

If  you  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  to  Paris  by  the 
way  of  Marseilles,  you  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  returning  via  Tu- 
rin, over  Mount  Cenis,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  Ville- 
neuve,  Martigny,  Leukerbad,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  Interlachen,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
SchaiFhausen,  Lake  Constance,  Bregenz,  Innspruck,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Bruchsal, 
back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden, 
Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonnj  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  tour  of  five  months  should  cost  about  $1200. 

FOURTH  TOUR. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Nile,  **rfb"  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will  require 
a  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500. 

We  will  suppose  they  sail  from  America  on  the  first  day  of  May,  land  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  tenth,  remain  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the  best 
season  in  that  country,  and  is  the  only  one  you  can  spend  there  without  interfering 
with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season  to  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two  weeks  in 
Paris,  six  weeks  in  Switzeriand,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  cities  on  the 
Vol..  I.— B 
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Rhine,  and  the  German  watering-places ;  that  brings  us  to  the  first  of  September. 
Then  Belgium,  Holland,  Frassia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  From 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  as  de- 
scribed in  Koutcs  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  November  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Alexan- 
dria, arriving  a^  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two  weeks  en- 
joying the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  pro- 
ceed up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally  occupies  tw^o 
months  if  in  small  boats.  Steamers  now  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile.  On  return- 
ing to  Cairo  the  first  of  March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Suez,  to  visit  the  spot  whence 
the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  we  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  take 
steamer  for  Jafia,  spending  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visiting  Je- 
rusalem, the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  centre  of 
Syria,  via  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec,  thence  to  Bey  rout,  where  we  again  take  steamer  for  Constantinople,  passing 
Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles,  or  by  anoth- 
er route — more  direct — stopping  at  Cypiiis,  Rhodes,  and  Smyrna ;  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Marseilles  via  Athens,  ariiving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH  TOUR. 

Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  you 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  then  to  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two 
months.  This  tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $350  extra.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  first-class  rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  are  about  $10  per  day;  second  class,  $7 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day  \  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  This 
rule  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  lines.  If  you  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $3  50  or 
$4  per  day ;  for  instance :  A  tour  of  one  year,  spending  three  weeks  on  the  Nile, 
two  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $2120 ;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London $100 

*'       to  Alexandria  and  Cairo 130 

Return 240 

Three  weeks  on  the  Nile. 200 

Two  months  in  Palestine,  at  $8  per  day 480 

Seven  months  in  cheap  countries,  a^t  $4.60  per  day 970 

$2120 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  class.     There  is  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria — that  is,  nominal  second  class ;  but  you  have  many  classes  of  boats  on 
the  Nile,  and  many  classes  of  horses  in  the  Holy  Land.     Don't  bargain  for  low 
rates,  or  you  will  be  served  accordingly. 

The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $300  less,  second  class. 

For  $400  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class)  can  be  made  to  London  and  the 
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Continent,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months',  viz. :  via  London,  Cologne,  Basle, 
Lucerne,  St.  Gotha,rd  Pass,  Lake  Magglore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hun- 
dred dollars  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Queenstown.  By  reversing  this  route,  going  first  to.  Vienna  via  Berlin,  and 
returning  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Genoa,  fifty  additional  dollars  will  pay  yom*  ex- 
penses to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Bome,  returning  by  Marseilles  to  Pads. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tours,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
may  be  made  at  a  great  reduction  in  price  by  availing  one's  self  of  special  arrange- 
ments made  by  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins  with  the  different  railroad  and  steamboat 
companies  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  You  can  travel  alone  with  your 
own  &mily  or  party,  or  join  a  party  of  strangers  all  at  the  same  price.  This  firm 
takes  or  sends  all  its  people  firet  class,  and  stops  at  first-class  hotels,  and  certainly 
for  one  third  less  the  cost  to  a  traveler  than  traveling  on  his  own  account. 

We  give  a  few  of  the  routes,  which  are  all  of  great  importance,  with  the  expense 
of  each,  including  every  thing  with* the  exception  of  porterage. 

An  Alpine  route,  costing,  from  London,  with  Cook's  railway  tickets  and  hotel 
coupons,  thirty  days,  $135.  To  and  from  Londbn  to  New  York,  $170 — ^in  all, 
$305 1  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Coire,  over  the  Splugen 
to  Colico,  steamer  over  Lake  of  Como,  Camerlata,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Florence,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Turin, 
Novara,  Milan,  Camerlata,  Lugano,  St.  Gothard,  Andermatt,  Lucerne,  Basle,  Hei- 
delberg, Mayence,  Cologne,  Utrecht,  Botterdam,  Harwich,  to  London. 

Tlie  coupons  for  the  different  countries  are  printed  in  English,  with  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  on  the  opposite  page,  obviating  entirely  the  necessity  of  the 
courier  in  case  you  do  not  speak  the  different  languages,  many  of  the  employes  in 
all  the  hotels  speaking  English. 

The  following  tour  can  be  made,  costing,  from  New  York,  $400,  occupying  seven- 
iff -Jive  days,  viz. :  twenty-five  days  to  and  from  London,  say  passages  $170,  ex- 
tras $24,  fifty  days  with  Cook,  Son,  i&  Jenkins's  hotel  coupons  $94,  and  with  their 
excursion  ticket  $112 =$400. 

From  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Olten,  Berne,  Lausanne,  Gene- 
va, Bouveret,  Martigny,  Sierre,  over  the  Simplon,  Domo  d'Ossola,  Arona,  Novara, 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Rome,  Caprini,  Naples,  Home,  Foligno,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Ferrara^  Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  Camerlata,  and  thence  over  the 
St.  Gothard  or  Splugen,  to  Basle,  down  the  Rhine  to  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  Harwich, 
or  Antwerp,  to  London.  That  is  within  fifteen  dollars  for  the  same  length  of  time 
at  Saratoga  or  any  other  summer  resort  in  America  at  five  dollars  per  day ! 

The  following  extended  tour  through  the  Holy  Land  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract  may  be  made  by  using  the  tickets  of  the  above  firm  at  the  exceedingly  low 
rate  of  $1000.     From  New  York  and  back,  occupying  only  four  months,  viz. : 
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From  New  York  to  London  and  return $170,    22  days. 

London  and  return 814,  106     ** 

(1^094,  128  days. 

By  the  following  routes :  From  London  to  Trieste  via  the  Splugen,  Brenner,  or 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  to  Venice,  Corfu,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  twenty  days  steam-boat  on 
the  Nile,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said,  Jaifa,  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan,  Dead 
Sea,  Jericho,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  Damascus  via  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee,  from  Damascus  to  Baalbec,  Beyrout,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Scio,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Mitylene,  DardaneUes  to  Constantinople,  back  to  Syria,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Trieste,  over  any  of  the  passes  through  Switzerland  and  Paris,  to  London. 

Tliere  should  be  at  least  four  in  the  party.  The  time  in  Palestine  can  be  ex- 
tended or  contracted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  traveler.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
made  for  varj'ing  this  route.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  is  only  about  sev« 
en  dollars  per  day,  which,  considering  the  rate  you  travel,  is  remarkably  cheap. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  of  the  above  tours  should  address  Cook,  Son,  & 
Jenkins,  Fleet  Street,  London,  or  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting-time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  or  placed  on  the  cars.  The  quantity 
of  luggage  you  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first  class  or 
not,  first-class  passengers  always  having  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide-book  before  you  arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  up  your 
mind  at  what  hotel  you  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employes  or  commis- 
sionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

In  describing  routes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  a  traveler  which  he  or  she 
ought  to  take,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  one's  tastes  or  the  time  one  has  to  spare. 
One  might  prefer  to  stop  at  Birmingham  to  examine  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
while  another  would  prefer  visiting  Coventry  to  see  some  thirty  thousand  persons 
employed  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  ribbons ;  another,  with  a  taste  for  the  fine ' 
arts  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  would  prefer  visiting  Chatsworth,  the  lovely  palace 
and  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  while  still  another  would  prefer,  above  all, 
to  visit  the  classic  grounds  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  to  sit  in  the  high-backed  chair,  in 
the  chimney-comer  where  he  courted  the  lovely  daughter  of  old  Dame  Hathaway, 
or  stand  on  that  simple  stone  under  which  lie  his  mortal  remains  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  some  may  have  time  and  taste  for  all,  some  for 
only  one ;  we  will  consequently  describe  the  most  prominent  routes  in  a  direct  line, 
or  nearly  so,  asking  the  traveler  to  examine  his  map  on  arriving  at  each  stopping- 
place,  find  in  the  index  the  names  of  places  of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  read  them 
carefully,  then  diverge  or  continue  as  his  tastes  or  time  may  dictate. 

In  Great  Britain  most  of  the  routes  are  commenced  from  London,  as  you  may 
enter  the  British  Isles  at  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  New 
Haven,  Dover,  Folkstone,  or  Harwich ;  at  whichever  point  you  enter  you  have 
only  to  reverse  the  route  to  London,  then  commence  from  that  capital. 
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London  to  Alexandria^  Egypt ;  average 
time,  fiix  days.  The  cheapest  and  short- 
est sea  route  is  via  Paris,  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
nel, Bologna,  and  Brindisi ;  from  Brindisi 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Societa  Adriaiicio 
Orientali.  Fare,  $90;'  average  sea  pas- 
sage, 73  hours.  By  the  same,  route  jand  by 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  of  steam- 
ers the  time  is  about  the  same,  but  $20 
higher  price. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  (the  Messes 
geries  Maritimes)  running  direct  from  Mar- 
seilles weekly.  The  sea  voyage,  howev- 
er, is  much  longer.  The  Brindisi  route 
is  preferable. 

Brindisi  may  be  reached  via  Ostend, 
Brussels,  Cologne,  Munich,  and  Bologna, 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $8  and  one  more 
day's  travel. 

London  to  Amsterdam,  via  Harwich 
(Great  Eastern  Railway)  and  steamer  to 
Rotterdam  (daily);  time,  18  hours;  fare, 
$&. 

London  io  Antwerp,  via  steamer;  time, 
15  hours ;  tare,  first  class,  $5.  Also  by 
rail  via  Harwich  (this  route  is  highly  rec- 
ommended), via  Ostend,  in  10  h.  15  m. ; 
fare,  $11  50. 

London  to  Athens,  Greece  ;  time,  via 
Trieste,  5  days  8  h.,  via  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamers,  which  generally  leave 
Trieste  every  Saturday  at  2  P.M.,  change 
steamers  at  Syra,  and  arrive  at  Athens 
Tuesday  morning.  This  is  considered  the 
best  route. 

London  to  Barcelona  (daily),  via  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Pampeluna,  and  Sar- 
agossa ;  time,  72  hours ;  fare,  $50.  Or  via 
Paris,  Marseilles,  and  by  steamer  to  Bar- 
celona. 

London  to  Basle,  via  Calais,  Dover,  Paris, 
and  Strasbourg  (dailv);  time,  26  hours; 
fare,  $28  50. 

London  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  via  Fleet- 
wood (daily);  time  of  sea  passage,  11 
hours ;  fare,  $11. 


London  to  Berlin  (daily),  via  Calais, 
Blandain,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Hanover,  and 
Brunswick ;  time,  86  hoars ;  fare,  $84.  Or 
via  Harwich,  Rotterdam,  and  Oberhausen; 
time,  88  hours ;  fare,  $26. 

London  io  Bombay  (every  two  weeks),  via 
the  Suez  Canal ;  fare  about  $260. 

London  to  Bordeaux,  via  Paris ;  time,  26 
hours;. fare,  $27.  If  by  Newhaven  and 
Dieppe,  about  $22. 

London  to  Boulogne  (daily),  by  steamer  in 
8  hours ;  fare,  $2  75 ;  and  via  the  South- 
eastern Railway  in  i  hours ;  fare,  $7  50. 

London  to  BrunsMfich,  Germany,  via  Har- 
wich (daily) ;  time,  32  hours ;  fare,  $19  50. 

London  io  Brussels  (twice  a  day),  via  Os- 
tend ;  time,  11  hours ;  fare,  $12.  Or  via 
Harwich  and  Antwerp ;  time,  17  hours ; 
fare,  $6  25. 

London  to  Calais  (daily) ;  time,  5  h.  30 
m. ;  &re,  $7  50. 

London  to  Calcutta,  via  the  Suez  Canal 
(monthly) ;  fare,  $275. 

London  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (every 
two  weeks) ;  fare,  $157. 

London  to  Chamounix,  Sardinia  (daily), 
via  Paris,  Macon,  and  Geneva;  time,  47  h. 
30  m. ;  fare,  $31  50. 

London  to  Christiania,  via  Cologne,  Min- 
den,  Hamburg,  and  Kiel ;  time,  4  days ; 
fare,  $41  50.  Or  steamer  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  thence  to  Altona  and  Kiel; 
time,  4  days ;  fare,  $23  50.  Or  by  steam-* 
er  direct  from  London,  in  56  hours  ;  fare, 
$20. 

London  to  Cologne  (daily),  vi:i  Calais  and 
Dover,  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Verviers ; 
time,  19  hours ;  fare,  $18.  Also  via  Rotter- 
dam, Utrecht,  Emerich,  and  Oberhausen ; 
time,  20  hours;  fare,  $14  25.  And  via 
Rotterdam  ;  fare,  $13  25. 

London  to  Lake  Como  (daily),  ma  Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Basle,  Lucerne,  by  lake  to 
Fluelen,  by  diligence  to  Belinzona,  via 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  Lugano,  and  Como ; 
time.  56  hours ;  fare,  $37  50. 
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London  to  Conttcmee,  Switzerland  (dai- 
ly), via  Calais,  BrusBels,  Cologne,  Basle, 
and  Schaffhausen ;  time,  58  hours ;  fare, 
934.  Also  via  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  Ulm, 
and  Frledrichshafen ;  time,  49  hours ;  fiure, 
$35  50. 

London  to  Constantinople^  via  Paris,  Ma- 
con, Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  and  An- 
cona  (from  Ancona  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers  sail  weekly,  touching  at  Ath- 
ens and  Smyrna);  time,  10  days.  Or 
via  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  the  Message- 
ries  Maritimes*  steamers;  time,  8  days; 
fare,  tsll4.  Or  via  Cologne,  Linz,  Vien- 
na, Basiasch,  by  the  Danube  to  Rustchuk, 
Varna,  and  Constantinople ;  time,  10  days ; 
fare,  $110. 

London  to  Copenhoffen  (daily),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Minden, 
Hanover,  Lun^bourg,  Hamburg,  Kiel, 
thence  to  Korsor  by  steamer,  and  Copen- 
hagen by  rail;  time,  46  hours;  &re,  $38  50. 
Or  via  Hamburg  by  steamer  direct,  Al- 
tona,  Kiel,  and  Korsdr;  time,  4  days; 
fare,  $16. 

London  to  Damascus,  via  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Beyrout,  steamers  weekly  from 
Marseilles  ;  time,  13  days ;  &re,  $163. 
Or  via  Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna, 
Ancona,  and  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers  to  Beyrout,  and  diligence  to  Da- 
mascus; time,  15  days;  fare  about  the 
same  as  the  other  route. 

Ixmdon  to  Danizic,  via  Cologne  and  Ber- 
lin (daily) ;  time,  52  hours ;  fare,  $44  50. 

London  to  Dieppe  (daily),  via  Newha- 
ven ;  time,  10  hours ;  fare,  $4  50. 

London  to  Dover,  several  times  daily ; 
time  (express),  1  h.  45  m. 

London  to  Dresden  (daily),  via  Calais, 
Brussels,  and  Cologne ;  time,  42  hours ; 
fare,  $35  25.  Or  via  Rotterdam  by  steam- 
er, thence  by  rail  to  Oberhausen ;  time, 
40  hours  ;  fare,  $28. 

London  to  Dublin,  twice  a  week  by 
steamer,  in  74  hours ;  fare,  $5.  Also  by 
rail  (daily). 

London  to  Dusseldorf,  by  steamer,  stop- 
ping at  Rotterdam,  then  up  the  Rhine; 
time,  30  hours ;  fare,  $7  50.  Or  via  Har- 
wich and  Rotterdam,  in  22  hours;  fare, 
$12  26.  Or  via  Calais  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle ;  time,  22  hours ;  fare,  $19. 

Ijondon  to  Edinburgh,  twice  each  day ; 
time,  12  hours. 

London  to  Florence  (daily),  via  Paris, 
SO 


Macon,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  and  Bologna ; 
fare,  $56  50 ;  time,  48  hours.  Also  via 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Spezzia ;  time,  42- 
hours;  fare,  $44  44.  Also  via  Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Basle,  Lucerne,  Fnellen,  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  Belinzona,  Milan,  and  Bo- 
logna. 

London  toFrankfort-on4he-3fain  (dail}'), 
via  Calais  and  Dover,  Brussels,  Liege, 
Verviers,  and  Cologne;  time,  24  hours; 
fare,  $21  50.  Or  via  Paris  and  Cologne ; 
time,  27  hours ;  fare,  $30.  Or  via  Har- 
wich, Rotterdam,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz ; 
time,  27  hours ;  fare,  $16  25 — that  is,  by 
e  xpress  from  Cologne.  If  by  steamer  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence,  the  time  will  be  six 
hours  longer. 

London  toFreiburff^  Grermany  (daily),  via 
Calais  and  Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne,  and 
Mayence ;  time,  31  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $26.  Or 
via  Paris  and  Strasbourg ;  time,  22  hours ; 
fare,  $29  25.  If  to  Paris  via  Dieppe  and 
Newhavcn,  time  6  hours  longer,  and  fare 
$7  50  cheaper. 

London  to  Geneva  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris  and  Macon ;  time,  27  hours 
(express) ;  fare,  $27  50.  Or  via  Dieppe 
and  Newhaven;  time,  82  hours  (actual 
traveling) ;  fare,  $20. 

London  to  Genoa,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Nice  (daily) ;  time, 
30  hours ;  fare,  $29  50.  Or  via  Dieppe 
and  Newhaven  ;  time,  36  hours  ;  fare, 
$22. 

London  to  Gibraltar  (weeklj'),  by  steam- 
ers from  Liverpool ;  fare,  $47. 

London  to  Glasgow,  several  times  each 
day ;  time,  12  hours. 

London  to  Gottevbwrg,  Sweden  (weekly) ; 
fare,  $15  75. 

London  to  the  Haffue  (daily),  via  Harwich 
and  Rotterdam ;  time,  20  hours ;  fare, 
$7  50. 

London  to  Hamburg^  viiaOstend,  Cologne, 
and  Hanover  (daily) ;  time,  31  hours : 
fare,  $30.  Or  by  steamer  direct ;  time,  40 
hours ;  fare,  $10. 

London  to  Hanover  (daily),  via  Harwich 
and  Rotterdam ;  time,  32  hours ;  fare,  $18. 
Or  via  Ostend,  Brussels,  and  Cologne  ; 
time,  27  hours ;  fare,  $25  50. 

London  to  Havre  (daily),  via  Southamp- 
ton ;  time,  10  h.  30  m. ;  &re,  $6  75. 

London  to  Heide^erg,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Paris  and  Strasbourg  (daily) ;  time, 
28  hours ;  fare,  $30.    Or  via  Calais,  Brus- 
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sels,  Cologne,  and  Mayence ;  time,  26  h. 
35  m. ;  fare,  $22  75. 

London  to  Ilomburg^  via  Harwich,  Rot- 
terdam, Cologne,  and  Frankfort  (daily); 
time,  27  hours ;  fare,  $16  25.  Or  via  Call 
als  and  Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne,  May- 
ence,  and  Frankfort;  time,  25  hours ;  fare, 
$22. 

London  to  Hong  Kong,  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Suez  Canal, 
Point  de  Galle,  and  Singapore  (weekly) ; 
time,  38  days ;  fare,  $492  50. 

London  to  Innspruck  (daily),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Munich, 
Rosenheim,  and  Kufstein ;  time,  40  hours ; 
fare,  $41  25. 

London  to  Interlachen,  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris,  Belfort,  Muhlhouse,  Basle, 
Berne,  and  Thnn  (daily) ;  time,  32  hours ; 
fare,  $3Q  25. 

London  to  Jertualetn,  via  Paris,  Macon, 
Culoz,  Mont  Cenis  •  Tunnel,  Turin,  Bo- 
logna, Ancona,  and  steamei  (Austrian 
Lloyd's)  to  Jaffa,  by  diligence  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem;  time,  14  days.  Or  via 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Messina,  Alex- 
andretta,  and  Beyrout  by  the  Messageries 
Maritimes*  steamers  from  Marseilles  (the 
cost  by  this  route  is  somewhat  higher); 
time,  9  days. 

London  to  Kiel  (dai\y\  via  Harwich,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Hamburg ;  time,  34  hours ; 
fare,  $17  50. 

London  to  Kissingen,  Bavaria  (daily), 
via  Calais  and  Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Frankfort,  andGemunden ;  time,  26  hours ; 
fare,  $32. 

London  to  Lausanne  (daily),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  Paris,  Dijon,  Dole,  and  Pont- 
arlier ;  time,  30  hours.  By  leaving  Lon- 
don at  7.40  A.M.,  and  taking  the  express 
train  from  Paris  at  8  P.M.,  the  traveler 
will  arrive  at  Lausanne  at  1.40  P.M.  next 
day ;  fiire,  $28  50.  If  by  Newhaven  and 
Dieppe,  Paris  and  Dijon,  time  42  hours ; 
fare,  $21. 

London  to  Leipzig,  via  Harwich,  Rotter- 
dam, Oberhausen,  Hamm,  Cassel,  and  Go- 
tha ;  time,  34  hours  ;  fare,  $33. 

London  to  Leghorn,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Genoa, 
and  Spezzia;  time,  if  steamer  is  taken 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  (9  hours),  39  hours ; 
fare,  $34.  If  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven, 
time,  45  hours ;  fare,  $24  50.  Or  via  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  Paris,  Dijon,  Macon,  Culoz, 


Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Turin,  and  Genoa; 
time,  47  hours ;  fare,  $42.  Many  travel- 
ers take  a  diligence  or  carriage  to  Spezzia, 
from  which  point  the  railroad  is  finished 
to  Leghorn  and  Florence.  The  road  will 
soon  be  finished  the  entire  distance. 

London  to  Lisbon,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Madrid,  Cid- 
uad  -  Real,  and  Badajoz  (daily) ;  time,  8 
days,  8  h. ;  fare,  $69  20.  Or  via  steamer 
from  Southampton,  in  3|-  days ;  fare,  $42. 

London  to  Liverpool,  via  Oxford,  Leam- 
ington, Chester,  and  Birkenhead  (Great 
Western  route);  time,  8  hours;  fare,  $8  50. 
Or  via  the  London  and  Northwestern 
(express),  5  h.  40  m. 

London  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  via 
Fleetwood ;  fare,  $12 ;  sea  passage  11  hours 
to  Belfast,  thence  by  rail  to  Londonderry. 

London  to  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  via  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  Paris,  Belfort,  Muhlhouse, 
Basle,  and  Olten ;  time,  29  hours ;  faro,  $29. 
Or  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven,  Paris, 
Muhlhouse,  and  Basle ;  time,  36  hours ; 
fare,  $21  50. 

London  to  Lyons,  France,  via  Calais  and 
Dover ;  time,  21  hours ;  fare,  $28.  Or  via 
Newhaven  and  Dieppe,  Paris  and  Macon ; 
time,  28  hours ;  fare,  $20  50. 

London  to  Madeira,  via  Liverpool  (three 
times  each  month) ;  time,  7  days ;  fare,  $96. 

London  to  Madrid^  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Burgos; 
time,  47  hours  ;  fare,  $46.  Or  via  New- 
haven and  Dieppe ;  time,  45  hours ;  fare, 
$43  50. 

London  to  Malaga,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Paris,  Bordeaux,  Madrid,  Cordova; 
time,  73  hours ;  fare,  $60.  If  Spain 
should  be  in  a  disturbed  state  (its  nor- 
mal condition),  the  best  route  would  be«ia 
Paris  and  Marseilles,  by  steamer  to  Mala- 
ga (via  Barcelona);  time, 7  days ;  fare,  $62. 
Or  via  Dieppe,  Newhaven,  Paris,  and  as 
above ;  fare,  $58. 

London  to  Malta  (weekly),  via  Liverpool 
and  Gibraltar ;  fare,  $60. 

London  to  3farseiUes,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Paris  and  Lyons;  time,  28  hours; 
fare,  $35  50.  If  viQ  Newhaven  and  Di- 
eppe, time,  34  hours ;  fare,  $27  50. 

London  to  Mayence,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Brussels ;  time,  23  hours ;  fare,  $21. 

London  to  Milan,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Dijon,  Macon,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Tu- 


rin ;   time,  37  hours ;   fare   $34  25. 
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via   Newhaven    and   Dieppe;    time,  43 
hours ;  fare,  $26. 

London  to  ModenOj  Italy  (daily),  via  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  Paris,  Culoz,  Turin,  Ales- 
sandria, Piaoenza,  and  Parma;  time,  40 
hours ;  fifire,  $41  25.  Or  via  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe,  Paris,  and  as  above ;  time,  46 
hours ;  fare,  $33  75. 

London  to  Moscow^  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, to  Brussels,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Warsaw, 
Brest,  and  Smolensk  f  time,  4  days ;  fare, 
$74. 

London  to  Munich^  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Stuttgart ;  time,  36 
hours ;  fare,  $37.  Or  via  Newhaven  and 
Dieppe ;  time,  42  hours ;  fare,  $29  50. 

London  to  NapleSj  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Macon,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna, 
and  Foggia  (daily) ;  time,  59  hours ;  fare, 
$58  14.  The  time  and  fare  via  Marseilles 
and  Genoa  is  about  the  same.  Steamers 
may  be  taken  at  Marseilles  direct  to  Na- 
pies.  Or,  instead  of  taking  the  Brindisi 
route  via  Ancona  and  Foggia,  the  route 
via  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia  may 
be  taken ;  time  a  little  longer ;  fare  about 
the  same.  If  from  Austria,  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamers  from  Trieste  to  Ancona 
(sailing  weekly) ;  thence  by  rail  to  NpdI  ^s 
via  Foligino  and  Rome,  or  via  Fog^^ia. 
If  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  from  London 
to  Paris,  the  fare  will  be  $50  64 ;  time, 
65  hours. 

London  to  Nice,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Macon,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon  (dai- 
ly) ;  time,  34  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $41.  Or  via 
Newhaven  and  Dieppe ;  time,  40  hours ; 
fare,  $33  50. 

London  to  Ostend^  via  Dover,  by  rail  and 
steamer  to  Ostend  (daily) ;  time,?  h.  15  m. ; 
fare,  $9  25. 

London  to  Palermo,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
ver, Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  and  by 
the  Messageries  Maritimes'  steamers  to  Pa- 
lermo ;  time,  76  hours ;  fare,  $68  50.  Or 
via  Calais  and  Dover,  Paris,  Mont  Cenis, 
Bologna,  Foggia,  and  Naples.  Then  by 
steamer  to  Palermo  in  18  hours ;  time,  77 
hours ;  fare,  $66  30.  Or  via  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe,  Paris,  and  Naples ;  time,  84 
hours ;  fare,  $59. 

London  to  Paris  (twice  daily),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  and  Amiens ;  time,  10  h.  30 
m. ;  fare,  $14.  Or  via  Folkstone  and  Bou- 
logne (tidal  train) ;  time,  10  hours ;  fare, 
$13  25.  Or  via  Dieppe,  Newhaven,  and 
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Rouen ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare,  $7  50.  IP 
traveling  by  the  tidal  train,  travelers  must 
check  their  baggage  through  to  Paris,  to 
leave  by  the  first  train  from  Boulogne. 

London  to  Parma,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Turin  (dally); 
time,  38  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $40. 

London  to  Pau,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Dax  (daily) ;  time, 
30  hours ;  fare,  $35.    Change  cars  at  Dax. 

London  to  Pesthy  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Munich,  and  Vienna  (daily) ;  time, 
56  h.  20  m.  (express) ;  fare,  $55  25. 

London  to  Prague  (daily),  via  Calab  and 
Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden ;  time,  46  hours ;  &re,  $39  45. 

London  to  the  Rhine.  (The  Rhine  is  very 
tame  below  Cologne,  and  not  much  better 
above  Ma^^ence.  During  the  season — ^from 
June  to  October — take  the  steamers  at 
Cologne  or  Bonn,  and  leave  them  at  May- 
ence.)  To  Cologne,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Brussels,  Liege,  and  Yerviers;  time,  19 
hours ;  fare,  $18. 

London  io  Rome  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Ge- 
noa, Piacenza,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  or 
via  Spezzia  and  Florence;  time,  52  h. 
33  m. ;  fare,  $55  16.  Or  via  Calais,  Paris, 
Macon,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  and 
Florence;  time, 58 hours;  fare, $65  10.  Or 
via  Newhaven,  Dieppe,  and  Paris. 

London  io  Rotterdam,  via  Calais  and 
Brussels  (daily) ;  time,  17  hours ;  fare, 
$15  25.  Or  via  Harwich  by  steamer  di- 
rect ;  time,  15  hours ;  fare,  $6  25. 

London  to  Schlangenbad,  via  Calais,  Co- 
logne, and  Wiesbaden  ;  time,  30  hours ; 
fare,  $21  40. 

London  to  Schwalbach,  via  Calais  and  Do- 
vef,  Cologne,  Biebrich,  Wiesbaden,  thenco 
by  diligence  to  Schwalbach ;  time,  SO 
hours;  fare, $20  75. 

London  io  Spa,  via  Ostend,  Brussels, 
Liege, Verviers,  and  Pepinster ;  time,  14  h. 
20  m. ;  fare,  $14  12. 

London  to  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  via 
Calais  and  Dover,  Paris,  Muhlhouse,  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  Coire,  thence  by  diligence. 

London  to  St,  Petersburg  (daily),  via  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Warsaw, 
and  Rigi ;  time, 64  h. 20  m. (express);  fare, 
$67  50.  Also  by  steamer  to  Hamburg, 
railway  to  Lubeck,  thence  by  steamer  to 
St.  Petersburg,  in  6  days ;  fare  about  $45. 

London  io  Stuttgart,  via  Ostend, Brussels, 
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Cologne,  and  Brnchsal ;  time,  29  h.  30  m. ; 
fare,  $25  50. 

London  to  Tours  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare,  $20. 
Or  via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe,  Paris ;  time, 
22  hours ;  fare,  $12  50. 

London  to  Trieste,  via  Calais,  Brussels, 
Cologne,  Mayence,  Nuremberg,  Regens- 
burg,  Linz,  and  Trieste ;  time,  64  hours ; 
fare, $54.  Or  via  Paris,  Strasbourg, Munich, 
Salzburg,  and  Vienna ;  time,  64  h.  40  m. ; 
&re,  $65. 

London  to  Turin,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Susa  ;  time,  34 
horirs ;  fare,  $34  75. 

London  to  Venice  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris,  Macon,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin, 
Milan,yerona,  and  Padua ;  time,  40  hours ; 
fare,  $44  50.  Or  via  Newhaven  and 
Dieppe,  Paris,  and  as  above;  time,  46 
hours;  fare, $37. 

London  to  Vichy  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris ;  time,  24  hours  (four  hours  in 
Paris) ;  fare,  $23  25.  Or  via  Newhaven, 
and  Dieppe,  Paris ;  time,  30  hours ;  fare, 
$15  75. 

London  to  Vienna  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
Dover,  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Stuttgart,  and 
Munich ;  time,  48  hours ;  fare,  $49  75.  Or 
via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe,  Paris,  and  as 
above ;  time,  54  hours  ;  fare,  $42  25. 

London  to  (Tar^atr  (daily),  via  Calais  and 
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Dover,  Brussels,  Cologne,Berlin,and  Brom- 
berg ;  time,  41  hours ;  fare,  $44. 

London  to  Wiesbaden  (daily),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  Brussels,  Liege,  Verviers,  and 
Cologne  ;  time  (by  rail  from  Cologne),  24 
hours ;  .&re,  $20  75.  If  by  steamer  from 
Cologne,  31  hoars. 

•  London  to  WHdhad  (Baths),  via  Calais 
and  Dover,  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Carlsruhe, 
Pforzheim  ;  time,  32  hours ;  fare,  $30  40. 

London  to  Zurich,  via  Calais  and  Dover, 
Paris,  and  Basle ;  time,  29  h.  30  m. ;  fare, 
$30  85.  Or  via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe ; 
time,  35  hours ;  fare,  $23  35. 

All  the  above  fares  are  first  class.  If 
traveling  second  class,  the  fare  averages 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  less ;  the  time 
is  by  express  trains. 

By  adding  the  ocean  fare  to  the  above, 
and  doubling  the  amount,  the  traveling 
cost  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  places  will  be  ascertained. 
Twenty  francs,  or  four  dollars,  per  day, 
will  be  the  average  price  for  first-class  ho- 
tels. Then  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  cabs,  carriages,  and  fees  for  baggage, 
etc.  In  England  there  is  no  extra  charge 
for  baggage.  In  Switzerland  and  Italy 
none  at  all  is  allowed.  In  most  other  coun- 
tries one  hundred  pounds  is  allowed  to  ev- 
ery first -class  passenger;  beyond  that 
amount  one  pays  extra. 
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The  time  is  by  the  quickest  trains  and 
steamers,  and  the  fares  first  class.  The 
second  class  averages  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  less.  First  class  is  always  pref- 
erable if  the  traveler  can  afford  it,  the  sec- 
ond never  being  equal  in  comfort. 

By  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  the  names  of  places  men- 
tioned in  the  different  routes  will  be  found. 

Paris  to  AdeUburg  (cave  of),  Austria,  via 
Strasbourg,  Stuttgart,Munich,y  ienna,  and 
Gratz ;  or  cross  the  Brenner  Pass  from 
Munich  via  Kufstein,  Innspruck,  Verona, 
Venice,  and  Trieste ;  or  by  rail  from  Ve- 
rona and  Udine ;  time,  48  h.  40  m. ;  fare, 
$47  55.  The  former  route  is  the  cheapest 
and  quickest,  although  appearing  longest 
on  the  map. 

Paris  to  Aigle-les-BainSy  Switzerland, 
via  Dijon,  Dole,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne, 
and  Vevay ;  time,  22  hours  30  m. ;  fare, 
$17  86. 

Paris  to  Aix-la-Chapdle  (two  depart- 
ures daily),  via  Creil,  Compiegne,  Terg^ 
nier,  St.Quentin,  Maubeuge,Charleroi,  Na- 
mur,  and  Liege ;  time,  9  h.  42  m. ;  fare, 
$9  50. 

Paris  to  Aix-hs-Bains,  France  (two  de- 
partures daUy),  via  Fontainebleau,  Melun, 
Dijon,  Beaune,  Macon,  Amb^rieu,  and  Cu- 
loz ;  time,  12  h.  16  m. ;  fare,  $14  40. 

Paris  to  Alexandria^  Egypt  (twice  a 
week),  via  Dijon,  Macon,  Culoz,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Turin,  Bologna,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi ; 
time,  5  d.  12  h. ;  fare,  $75  50.  Or  via  the 
MessageriesMaritimes  of  Marseilles ;  time, 
6d.20h.;  fare,  $111  24. 

Paris  to  Algiers^  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Barcelona ;  time  to  Marseilles, 
16  hours,  and  via  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times'  steamers,  89  hours :  steamers  gener- 
ally sail  Saturday  afternoons  at  5  P.M. 
Leaving  Paris  by  the  express  train,  7.15 
P.M.  Friday,  the  traveler  will  have  six 
hours  in  Marseilles  before  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer ;  fare  to  Blarseilles,  $21  50. 
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Paris  to  Amiens,  France,  via  Creil ;  time, 
2  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $3  20. 

Paris  to  Amsterdam,  via  Amiens,  Lille, 
Mons,  Brussels,  Rotterdam ,  and  the  Hague ; 
time,  14  h.  54  m. ;  fare,  $12  10. 

Paris  to  Ancona,  Italy,  via  Dijon,  Ma- 
con, Culoz,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  and  Bo- 
logna ;  time,  33  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $32  28. 

Paris  to  Antwerp  (two  departures  daily), 
via  Amiens,  Lille,  Mons,  and  Brussels; 
time,  8  h.  48  m. ;  fare,  $9  56. 
■  Paris  to  Aries,  France,  via  Dijon,  Macon, 
and  Lyons ;  time,  17  h.  50  m. ;  fare,  $19  10. 

Paris  to  Arona,  Lake  Maggiore,  Italy, 
via  Dijon,  Macon,  Culoz,  Mont  Cenis,  Tu- 
rin, and  Novara ;  time,  24  h.  80  m. ;  fare, 
$23  60. 

Paris  to  Athens  (weekly),  via  Dijon,  Ma- 
con, Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  Ancona, 
Brindisi ;  livia  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steam- 
ers, the  traveler  stops  at  the  islands  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia  (Argostoli),  Zante,  Cer- 
igo,  and  Syra ;  change  steamers  at  Syra ; 
every  other  week  to  Pirajus  (Athens); 
time,  7  d.  4  h.  (46  h.  45  m.  to  Brindisi); 
fare,  $81  50.  Direct  via  Marseilles  (every 
two  weeks),  5  d.  18  h. ;  fare,  $80  90. 

Paris  to  Augsburg,  Bavaria  (two  depart- 
ures daily),  via  Chalons,  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe,  Bruchsal  Junction,  and 
Stuttgart ;  time,  22  h.  50  m. ;  fare,  $21  50. 

Paris  to  Avignon,  France,  via  Fontaine- 
bleau, Dijon,  Macon,  and  Lyons  ;  time,  16 
h.  34  m. ;  fare,  $18  25. 

Paris  to  Baden,  Austria  (Baths),  daily, 
via  Strasbourg,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Vi- 
enna ;  time,  36  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $36. 

Paris  to  Baden,  Switzerland,  via  Bel- 
fort,  Muhlhouse,  Basle,  and  Olten ;  time,  17 
hours ;  fare,  $14  50. 

Paris  to  Baden-Baden  (two  departures 
daily),  via  Chalons,  Nancy,  and  Stras- 
bourg; time,  14  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $14. 

Paris  to  Bagnerres  de  Buffirre  (Pyre- 
nees), via  Orleans,  Tburs,  t*oitiers,  Angou- 
lerae,  Bordeaux,  and  Tarbes  ;  time,  19  h. 
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85  m. ;  fare,  $21.  (The  waters-  of  this  place 
are  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout.) 

Paris  to  Bagrieres  de  Luchon,  Pyrenees, 
via  Orleans,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  Tarbes,  and 
Montrejeau  ;  time,  22  h.  50  m. ;  fare,  $23. 

Paris  to  ^amier^,  Germany,  via  Cologne, 
Coblentz,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Wurz- 
burg;  time,  24  h.  30  m. 

Paris  to  Barcelona,  via  Bordeaux,  Ba- 
yonne,  Pampeluna,  and  Saragossa ;  time, 
GO  hours  ;  fare,  $35  50. 

Paris  to  Basle,  via  Belfort  and  Muhl- 
house ;  time,  14  h.  20  m. ;  fare,  $12  80. 

Paris  to  ^a<A,  England,  tn'a  London  and 
Reading ;  time,  14  hours ;  fare,  $17  25. 

Paris  to  Ba^onne,  via  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  Bordeaux ;  time,  17  h.  40  m. ;  fare, 
$19  25. 

Paris  to  Beffast,  Ireland,  via  London ; 
time,  27  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $29  50. 

Paris  to  Belfort,  via  Troyes,  Chaumont, 
and  Langres;  time,  11  hours  day  train, 
and  10  h.  20  m.  night  train ;  fare,  $10  90. 

Paris  to  Berlin,  via  Liege,  Cologne,  and 
Magdeburg ;  time,  23  h.  45  m. ;  fare, 
$23  88. 

Paris  to  Berne,  via  Dijon,  Dole,  Pontar- 
lier,  and  Neufchatel;  time,  17  hours ;  fare, 
$18  60. 

Paris  to  Bethlehem,  via  Mont  Cenis,  Brin- 
disi,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Jaffa^  and  Je- 
rusalem (Austrian  Lloyd's) ;  time,  15  days ; 
fEire,  $125. 

Paris  to  Bex,  Switzerland,  via  Dijon, 
Dole,  Pontarlier,  Lausanne,  and  Yevay; 
time,  18  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $15.  Or  via  Di- 
jon,  Macon,  and  Geneva ;  time  and  fare 
about  the  same  as  above. 

Paris  to  Beyrout,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis, Bologna,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Zante,  Syra, 
Sm3rrna,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus ;  time,  14 
days ;  fare,  $118. 

Paris  to  Biarritz,  via  Orleans,  Tours, 
Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne ;  time,  18  hours ; 
fare,  $19  53. 

Paris  to  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  via  Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cologne;  time,  15 
h.  25  m. ;  fare,  $14  60. 

Paris  to  Birmingham,"via  Calais,  Dover, 
and  London ;  time,  12  h.  30  m. ;  faro, 
$17  50. 

Paris  to  Blois,  via  Etampes  and  Orleans ; 
time,  4  h.  13  m. ;  fare,  $4  40. 

Paris  to  Bola§na^  via  Clermont  and  Ami- 
ens ;  time,  4  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $6  25. 

Paris  to  Bombay,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 


nis, Bologna,  Brindisi,  Alexandria,  and 
Suez  (every  other  week) ;  time,  18  days ; 
fare,  $353. 

Paris  to  Bonn,  Germany,  via  Compiegne, 
Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cologne; 
time,  15  hours  ;  fare,  $12  37. 

Paris  to  Bordeaux,  via  Orleans,  Tours, 
and  Poitiers;  time,  11  hours;  fare, $14  40. 

Paris  to  Bormio,  via  Belfort,  Basle,  Zu- 
rich, Coire,  Samaden,  and  Sirano ;  time,  43 
hours ;  fare,  $25  30. 

Paris  to  Boulogne,  via  Creil  and  Amiens ; 
time,  4  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $6  25. 

Paris  to  Bregenz, Tyrol,  via  Belfort,Muhl- 
house,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Romanshom; 
time,  21  h.  20  m. ;  fare,  $17  30.         .' 

Paris  to  Bremen,  via  Liege,  C«l^de, 
Minden,  and  Hanover ;  time,  20  h.  20m. ; 
fare,  $19  60. 

Paris  to  Brest,  via  Chartres,  Le  Mans, 
Rennes,  and  Morlaix ;  time,  14  hours ; 
fare,  $15  35. 

Paris  to  Brienz,  via  Berne,  Thun,  and 
Interlachen ;  time,  20  h.  45  m. ;  fare, 
$16  20. 

Paris  to  Brighton,  England,  via  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  and  Newhaven  ;  time,  18  hours  ; 
fare,  $8  75. 

Paris  to  Brindisi,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Bologna,  and  Ancona ;  time,  46  h. 
45  m. ;  fare,  $44  68. 

Paris  to  Bruges,  via  Brussels ;  timfe,  8  h. 
38  m. ;  fare,  $8  65. 

Paris  to  Brunswick,  Germany,  via  Co- 
logne,Hamm,Minden,  and  Hanover;  time, 
20  h.  23  m. ;  fare,  $19  55. 

Paris  to  Brussels,  via  Mons  and  Mau- 
beuge ;  time,  6  h.  88  m. ;  fare,  $7  15. 

Paris  to  Bucharest,  Roumania,  via  Stras- 
bourg, Stuttgart,  Munich,  Vienna,  Lem- 
berg,  Jassy,  and  Galatz ;  or  vm  Munich, 
Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Baziasch,  hy  steamers 
on  the  Danube  to  Rustchuk ;  time,  4  days ; 
fare,  changeable,  but  about  $70. 

Paris  to  Burgos,  Spain,  via  Orleans,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Bayonne ;  time,  25  h.  10  m. ; 
&re,  $34  25. 

Paris  to  Cadiz,  via  Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Seville ;  time,  61  h. 
20  m. ;  fare,  $42  12. 

Paris  to  Caen,  via  Mantes,  Evreux,  and 
Lisieux ;  time,  5  h.  18  m. ;  fare,  $5  88. 

Paris  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  via  Dijon,  Ma- 
con, Culoz,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna, 
Brindisi,  and  Alexandria ;  time,  6  days ; 
fare,  $80. 
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Paris  to  Calais^  via  Oreil,  Amiens,  and 
Boulogne ;  time,  5  h.  85  m. ;  fare,  $7  35. 

Paris  to  Calciitta,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Brindisi,  to  Alexandria,  rail  to  Saez, 
and  via  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steam- 
ers to  Point  de  Galle ;  time,  26  days ;  fare, 
$378. 

Paris  to  Cambridge^  England,  via  Cal- 
ais, Dover,  and  London ;  time,  14  hours ; 
fare,  $17. 

Paris  to  Cannes,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Toulon ;  time,  21  h.  49  m. ; 
&re,  $26. 

Paris  to  Catmstadt  (near  Munich),  via 
Strasbourg,  Stuttgart,  Augsburg,  and  Mu- 
nich ;  time,  36  h.  30  m. ;  fiire,  $23. 

Paris  to  Carlisle^  via  Calais,  Dover, 
London,  Rugby,  and  Crewe ;  time,  20  h. 
50  m. ;  fare,  $28. 

Paris  to  Carlsbad,  via  Frankfort,  Wurz- 
burg,  Bamberg,  Hof,  Franzensbad,  and 
Eger ;  time,  83  h.  20  m. ;  fare,  $26. 

Paris  to  Carlsruhe,  via  Strasbourg  and 
Baden-Baden ;  time,15h.5  m. ;  fare,$21 25. 

Paris  to  Cassel,  via  Nancy,  Strasbourg, 
Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort ;  time,  22  h.  80 
m. ;  fare,  $21 10. 

Paris  to  Cette,  via  Orleans,  Tours,  Bor- 
deaux, Agen,  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and 
Narbonne ;  time,  23  h.  45  m. ;  fare,  $26 15. 

Paris  to  Chalons  sur  Mame,  via  Eper- 
nay ;  *time,  4  hours ;  fare,  $4  25. 

Paris  to  Chalons  sur  SaSne,  via  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Dijon  ;  time,  8  h.  25  m. ;  fare, 
$9  45. 

Paris  to  Chamoutdx,  via  Dijon,  Macon, 
and  Geneva.  By  rail  to  Geneva,  thence 
by  diligence ;  time,  26  hours ;  fare,  $20  50. 

Paris  to  Charleroi,  via  Compiegne  and 
St.  Quentin ;  time,  5  h.  40  m. ;  fare,  $6  50. 

Paris  to  Chatstoorth,  England,  via  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  London,  Derby,  and  Rows- 
ley  Station ;  time,  15  hours ;  fare,  $18  25. 

Paris  to  Cherhaurg^  via  Chartres,  Le 
Mans,  Rennes,  and  St.  Brieuc ;  time  16  h. 
40  m. ;  fare,  $15  35. 

Paris  to  Christiania,  via  Cologne,  Min- 
den,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and  Keil ;  time, 
3  d«  18  h. ;  fare,  $34  75.  Or  by  steamer  via 
London ;  time,  3  days ;  fare,  $38. 

Paris  to  Clarens,  Switzerland,  via  Ma- 
con, Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Yevay ;  time, 
17  hours ;  fare,  $17  ^5, 

Paris  to  CcHjIkntfi,  via  Namur,  Liege,  Co- 
logne, and  Bonn ;  time,  15  h.  5  m. ;  fare, 
$13  45. 
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Paris  to  Ooire,  Switzerland,  via  Belfort, 
Muhlhouse,  Basle,  and  Zurich;  time,  23 
hours ;  fare,  $18  20. 

Paris  to  CoUco,  Italy,  on  Lake  Como, 
via  Belfort,  Muhlhouse,  Basle,  Zurich, 
Coire,  thence  by  diligence  to  Splugen,  and 
Chiavenna  by  the  Via  Mala;  whole  time, 
44  houzsB ;  fare,  $24  30.  The  time  from 
Coire  by  diligence  is  21  hours. 

Paris  to  Cologne,  via  Namur,  Liege,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  time,  11  h.  45  m. ;  fare, 
$11  75. 

Paris  to  Como  (Lake  of),  via  Belfort, 
Basle,  Zurich,  Coire,  Splugen  (via  Mala), 
Chiavenna,  and  Colico  (by  diligence  from 
Coire,  21  hours);  time,  44  hours;  fare, 
$24  80. 

Paris  to  Compiegne,  via  Creil ;  time,  1 
h.  29  m. ;  fare,  $2  06. 

Paris  to  Constance,  Switzerland,  via  Di- 
jon, Belfort,  Muhlhouse,  Basle,  Waldshat, 
and  Schaffhausen ;  time,  18  hours ;  fare, 
$16  70. 

Paris  to  Constantinople,  via  Macon,  Mont 
Cenis,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  and  Syra, 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  from 
Brindisi ;  time,  7  d.  16  h. ;  fare,  $94 18. 

Paris  to  Copenhagen,  via  Cologne,  Han- 
over, Hamburg,  and  Kiel ;  time,  40  h.  30 
m. ;  fare,  $26  50. 

Paris  to  Cordova,  Spain,  via  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Madrid ;  time,  51  h.  40  m. ; 
fare,  $45  72. 

Paris  to  Cork,  Ireland,  via  Dieppe, 
London,  and  Plymouth ;  fare,  $13  75.  A 
quicker  route  is  via  Calais,  London,  Ban- 
gor, and  Dublin,  but  double  the  expense. 

Paris  to  Cowes,  via  Havre  and  South- 
ampton, and  steamer  from  Southampton 
to  Cowes  ;  time,  14  hours ;  fare,  $6  25. 

Paris  to  Cracow,  via  Cologne,  Berlin,  and 
Breslan ;  time,  39  h.  33  m. ;  fare,  $36  30. 

Paris  to  Cyprus  (Island  of),  via  Macon, 
Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  Ancona, 
Brindisi,  and  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers  to  Corfu,  Syra,  Smyrna,  and 
Rhodes;  time,  11  days;  fare,  $111  75.  Or 
via  Brindisi  direct  to  Alexandria,  Port 
Said,  Jaffa,  and  Beyrout ;  about  the  same 
expense. 

Paris  to  Damascus,  via  Mont  Cenis,  Bo- 
logna, Brindi8i,and  Beyrout;  time,15days; 
fare,  $123  (by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's). 

PaHs  to  Dantzic,  via  Cologne,  Hanover, 
Berlin,  Stettin,  Colberg,  and  Stolpe;  time, 
36  hours ;  fare,  $33  68. 
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Paris  to  the  DardandleSj  fna  Mont  Cenis, 
Bologna,  Brindisi,  Zante,  Syra,  and  Smyr- 
na ;  time,  9  days ;  fare,  $91  (by  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd's  from  Brindisi). 

Paris  to  Darmstadt,  via  Epemay,  Nan- 
cy, Strasbourg,  and  Heidelberg ;  time,  21 
h.  20  m.;  fare,  $16  57. 

Paris  to  Dieppe,  via  Rouen  and  CUres ; 
time,  4  hours ;  fare,  $4  95. 

Paris  to  Dijon,  via  Fontainebleau  and 
Tonnerre ;  time,  6  h.  29  m. ;  fare,  $7  72. 

Paris  to  Dole,  via  Fontainebleau,  Ton- 
nerre, and  Dijon ;  time,  8  h.  8  m. ;  fare, 
$7  35. 

Paris  to  Doma  d^Ossola,  via  Macon, 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Sierre,  by  diligence  to 
Brleg  and  via  the  Simplon ;  time,  86  hours ; 
fare,  $22  60. 

Paris  to  Dover,  via  Dieppe ;  time,  8  h. 
30  m. ;  fare,  $9  43. 

Paris  to  Dresden,  via  Cologne,  Hanover, 
Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig ;  time,  28  h.  20 
m. ;  fare,  $26  35.  . 

Paris  to  DubUn,  via  Calais,  Dover,  Lon- 
don, Chester,  and  Bangor;  time,  21  hours; 
fere,  $29  75. 

Paris  to  Dunkirk,  via  Amiens,  Arras, 
and  Hazerbrouck;  time,  10  hours;  fare, 
$7  50. 

Paris  to  Dusseldorf,  via  St.  Quentin, 
Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Neuss ;  time, 
12  hours  ;  fare,  $11  27. 

Paris  to  Eaux  Bonnes,  via  Orleans, 
Tours,  Bordeaux,  and  Pan ;  time,  21  h. 
50  m. ;  fare,  $21  85. 

Diligences  leave  Pau  daily  for  Eaux 
Bonnes;  time,  4  h.  20  m.;  fare  in  the 
coup6,  $1  50.    A  private  carriage  costs  $4. 

Paris  to  Eaux  Chaudes,  via  Orleans, 
Tours,  and  Bordeaux ;  time,  22  hours ; 
fare,  $21  85. 

Paris  to  Edinburgh,  ma  Calais,  Dover, 
London,  Rugby,  Preston,  and  Carlisle ; 
time,  22  hours ;  fare,  $28  50. 

Paris  to  Egypt,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ceni§, 
Bologna,  Brindisi,  and  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers ;  time,  5  d.  12  h. ;  fare,  $75  50. 

Paris  to  Eisenach,  via  Strasbourg,  Frank- 
fort, and  Bebra;  time,  25  hours;  fare, 
$24  80. 

Paris  to  Emerich,  via  Namur,  Liege,  Co- 
logne, and  Oberhausen ;  time,  14  h.  55  m. ; 
fare,  $14  20. 

Paris  to  Ems,  via  Namur,  Liege,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz ;  time, 
14  h.  45  m. ;  faro,  $14. 


Paris  to  Epemay,  via  Chateau-Thierry ; 
time,  3  hours  *,  fare,  $4  25. 

Paris  to  Ephesus,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Zante,  Syra, 
Scio,  and  Smyrna ;  time,  8  days ;  fare, 
$88. 

Patis  to  Erfurt,  via  Strasbourg,  Frank- 
fort, Bebra,  and  Gotlia ;  time,  26  b.  50  m. ; 
fare,  $27. 

Paris  to  Evreux,  via  Mantes,  Bueil,  and 
Boisset - Pacy ;  time,  2  h.  13. m.;  fare, 
$2  66. 

Paris  to  Florence,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Turin,  and  Bologna ;  time,  32  h.  80 
m. ;  fare,  $30  44. 

Paris  to  Foligno,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Turin,  Bologna,  and  Florence ;  time, 
37  h.  50  m. ;  fare,  $34  94. 

Paris  to  Fontainebleau,  viaMelnn',  time, 
1  b.  17  m. ;  &ve,  $1  45. 

Paris  to  Frankfort,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg ;  time, 
18  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $17. 

Paris  to  Freiburg,  Baden,  via  Nancy 
and  Strasbourg;  time,  15  hours;  fare, 
$14  80. 

Paris  to  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  via 
Rouen,  Havre,  Southampton,  and  Ryde ; 
time,  17  hours ;  fare,  $7  50. 

Paris  to  Fregburg,  Switzerland,  via  Di- 
jon, Dole,  and  Pontarlier ;  time,  16  hours ; 
fare,  $14 15. 

Paris  to  Geneva,  via  Dijon,  Macon,  and 
Culoz ;  two  trains  daily.  An  •  express 
leaves  Paris  at  8.40  P.M.,  arriving  at 
Geneva  at  10.35  A.M. — say  14  hours;  this 
train  h^^  only  first-class  cars.  There  is 
also  a  train  at. 6.30  A.M.,  arriving  at  Ge- 
neva at  11.18  P.M.— 16  h.  48  m.  Many 
persons  prefer  the  latter  train,  as  during 
the  season  one  has  more  room,  can  read,  or 
watch  the  scenery ;  and,  if  traveling  with 
servants,  it  is  more  economical,  as  there 
are  second  and  third  class  carriages  at- 
tached.    Fare,  77.05  fr.  =  $15  40. 

Paris  to  Genoa,  via  Macon,  Lyons, 
Avignon,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice,  Men- 
tone,  and  VintimigliEi ;  time,  31  h.  30  m. ; 
fare,  $81.  Or  via  Macon^  Culoz,  Mont 
Cenis,  Turin,  and  Alessandria ;  time,  25 
hours ;  fare,  $24. 

Ports  to  St.  Gervais  (Baths),  Switzer- 
land, via  Macon,  Culoz,  and  Geneva;  time, 
20  hours  (6  by  diligence  from  Geneva) ; 
fare,  $19  80  (coup6,  $4  40 ;  banquette  or 
interior,  $3  40). 
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Paris  to  Ghent,  via  Amiens,  Donai,  and 
Lille ;  time,  7  h.  10  m. ;  fafe,  $7  34. 

Paris  to  GibraUar,  via  Bordeaux,  Ba- 
yonne,  Madrid,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Ca- 
diz ;  time,  85  hours ;  fare,  $55  50.  Cadiz 
to  Gibraltar  by  steamer  in  24  hours. 

Paris  to  Glasgow,  via  Calais,  Dover, 
London,  Rugby,  and  Carlisle;  time,  22 
hours ;  fare,  $28  50. 

Paris  to  Gotka,  via  Nancy,  Strasbourg, 
Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Bebra,  and  Eise- 
nach ;  time,  24  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $25  68. 

Paris  to  Gottingen,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Frankfort,  and  Cassel;  time,  24 
hours ;  fare,  $22  27. 

Paris  to  Granada,  via  Orleans,  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  Madrid,  Cordova,  Boab- 
dilla  (junction),  and  Loja ;  time,  61  hours ; 
fare,  $55.  When  the  railway  from  Boab- 
dHla  to  Loja  is  finished,  the  lime  will  be 
reduced  about  5  hours. 

Paris  to  GrcUz,  Austria,  via  Strasbourg, 
Munich,  Vienna,  and  Brack ;  time,  41  h. 
37  m. ;  fare,  $40  80. 

Paris  to  Greenock,  via  Calais,  Dover, 
London,  Rugby,  and  Carlisle;  time,  22 
hours ;  fare,  $28  50. 

Paris  to  Grenoble,  via  Macon,  Lyons, 
and  Rives ;  time,  15  hours ;  fare,  f  12  50. 

Paris  to  the  Hague,  via  Mons,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp ;  time,  12  h.  56  m. ;  fare,  $11. 

Paris  to  Hamburg,  via  Namur,  Liege, 
Cologne,  and  Hanover ;  time,  24  h.  50  m. ; 
fare,  $21. 

^aris  to  Hanover,  via  Namur,  Liege,  Co- 
logne, and  Hamm ;  time,  18  hours ;  fare, 
$16  20. 

Paris  to  Havre,  via  Mantes  and  Rouen ; 
time,  4  h.  50  m. ;  fare,  $5  62. 

Paris  to  Heidelberg,  via  Toul,  Epernay, 
Strasbourg,  and  Carlsruhe;  time,  18  h. 
20  m. ;  fare,  $15  75. 

Paris  to  Homburg,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort;  time, 
19  h.  15  m. ;  fare,  $17  40. 

Paris  to  Hong  Kong,  India,  via  Macon, 
Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Brin- 
disi,  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  to  Alex- 
andria, rail  to  Suez,  and  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  to  Hong  Kong ;  whole 
time,  37  days;  fare,  $478.  These  vessels 
touch  at  Bombay,  Point  de  Galle,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Batavla. 
They  also  proceed  to  Shanghai  in  six  days 
more,  and  to  Yokohama  in  nine  more.  De- 
partures from  Suez  every  two  weeks. 
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Travelers  should  leave  Paris  one  week  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  steamers  from 
Suez,  and  engage  passage,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  at  the  company's  office  in  Lon- 
don, or  at  the  agents'  at  Alexandria  or  Suez. 

Passengers  will  be  conveyed  from  Alex- 
andria to  Suez  in  twelve  hours,  including 
stoppages  for  refreshments  (for  which  they 
must  pay),  viz.,  fifteen  minutes  at  Eafr- 
Zayat,  thirly  minutes  at  Zagazig,  and  fif- 
teen minutes  at  Nefisha.  Each  first-class 
passenger,  with  a  through  ticket,  is  allowed 
336  pounds  of  baggage. 

Passengers  can  either  buy  through  tick- 
ets from  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  company,  or 
pay  that  company  to  Alexandria,  and  their 
own  expenses  thence  to  Suez. 

Paris  to  Hyhres,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Toulon ;  time,  18  hours ;  fare, 
$23  15. 

Paris  to  Innqtruck,  via  Strasbourg, 
Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Kutstein;  time, 
29  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $27. 

Paris  to  Interlachen,  via  Belfort,  Muhl- 
house,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Thun ;  time  21  h. 
10  m. ;  fare,  $16. 

Paris  to  Jaffa,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Bologna,  Brindisi,  Alexandria,  and  Port 
Said;  time,. 7  days;  fare,  $110  68. 

Paris  to  Jerez,  via  Orleans,  Tours,  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and 
Seville ;  time,  60  hours ;  fare,  $45  10. 

Paris  to  Jerusalem,  via  Mont  Cenis,  An- 
cona, Brindisi,  Zante,  Alexandria,  Port 
Said,  and  Jaffa;  time,  7  d.  10  h. ;  fare, 
$115  68. 

Paris  to  Kiel,  Prussia,  via  Cologne, 
Hanover,  and  Hamburg ;  time,  24  hours ; 
fare,  $24  49. 

Paris  to  KiUamey  (Lakes  of),  Ireland, 
via  Calais,  London,  Holyhead,  Dublin,  and 
Kildare ;  time,  28  hours ;  fare,  $36. 

Paris  to  Kingstown,  Ireland,  via  Calais, 
Dover,  London,  Chester,  and  Holyhead; 
time,  20  h.  45  m. ;  fare,  $29  50. 

Paris  to  Kissingen,  Bavaria,  via  Nancy, 
Strasbourg,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  and 
Wurzburg ;  time,  22  h.  20  m. ;  fare  $23  45. 

Paris  to  La  JRockdle,  via  Orleans,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Niort;  time,  12  hours;  fare, 
$11  50. 

Paris  to  Lausanne,  via  Dijon,  Dole, 
Pontarlier,  and  Neufchatel ;  time,  16  hours ; 
fure,  $12  10. 

Paris  to  Leghorn,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin, and  Genoa;  time,35 hours;  fare,$dl. 
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Parie  to  Leipziff,  via  Cologne,  Hanover, 
and  Magdeburg ;  time,  22  h.  SO  m. ;  £eire, 
$22  60. 

Paris  to  Leukerbady  Switzerland,  via  Di- 
jon, Dole,  Lausanne,  and  Sierre  (carriage 
12  miles  from  Sierre);  time,  26  hours ;  fare 
$15  60. 

Paris  to  Hege^  via  Compiegne,  Namur, 
and  Huy ;  time,  7  h.  65  m. ;  fare,  $8  40. 

Paris  to  LUi>on,  via  Orleans,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  Madrid,  Manzanares,  and  Bada- 
joz;  time,  68  hours;  fare,  $61. 

Paris  to  Liverpool^  via  Calais,  Dover, 
and  London ;  time,  18  hours ;  fare,  $23. 

Paris  to  London,  via  Calais  and  Dover ; 
time,  10  b.  30  m. ;  fare,  $14  60.  Fta  New- 
haven  and  Dieppe ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare, 
$7  60. 

Paris  to  Londonderry,  via  Chester,  Holy- 
head, and  Dublin ;  time,  28  h.  20  m. ;  fare, 
$31. 

Paris  to  Lucerne,  via  Belfort,  Muhlhonse, 
Basle,  and  Olten ;  time,  17  h.  66  m. ;  fare, 
$14  72. 

Paris  to  Lyons,  via  Fontainebleau  and 
Macon ;  time,  9  h.  16  m. ;  fare,  $12  50. 

Paris  to  Madrid,  via  Orleans,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Burgos ;  time,  36  hours ;  fare, 
$86  16. 

Paris  to  Magddurg,  via  Namur,  Liege, 
Cologne,  Minden,  and  Hanover ;  time,  21 
hours ;  fare  $21  70. 

Paris  to  Malaga,  Spain,  via  Orleans, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Madrid,  and  Cordo- 
va ;  time,  60  hours ;  fare,  $50  65. 

Paris  to  Manchester,  via  Calais,  London, 
Rugby,  and  Crewe ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare, 
$22  60. 

Paris  to  Mantua,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Milan,  Bergamo,  and  Verona;  time, 
21  hours ;  fare,  $28  61. 

Paris  to  Marievibad,  via  Frankfort, 
Wurzburg,  Bamberg,  Hof,  and  Eger; 
time,  33  hours ;  fare,  $2$. 

Paris  to  Marseilles,  via  DijOn,  Macon, 
and  Lyons ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare,  $21  25. 

Paris  to  Marti^pny,  Switzerland,  via  Di- 
jon, Dole,  Belfort,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and 
Villeneuve ;  time,  18  h.  25  m. ;  fare,  $13 
75. 

Paris  to  Mayence,  via  Liege,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Coblentz,  and  Bingen ;  time,  17  h. 
20  m. ;  fare,  $16  55. 

Pai-is  to  Mechlin,  via  Mons,  Maubeuge, 
and  Brussels ;  time,  7  hours  ;  fare,  $7  75. 

Paris  to  Mentone,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  Mar- 


seilles, Toulon,  and  Nice ;  time,  24  h.  20  m. ; 
fare,  $27  40. 

Paris  to  Messina,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  and 
Marseilles. 

Paris  to  Milan,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  and  Novara ;  time,  27  hours ;  fare, 
$23  36. 

Paris  to  Minden,  via  Namur,  Liege,  and 
Cologne ;  time,  17  h.  46  m. ;  fare,  $16  80. 

Paris  to  Modane,  via  Macon,  Culoz,  and 
Chambery ;  time,  17  h.  10  m. ;  fare,  $17  87. 

Paris  to  Modena,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis, Turin,  and  Piacenza ;  time,  27  hours ; 
fare,  $26  96. 

Paris  to  Monaco,  via  Macon,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Toulon,  and  Nice ;  time,  23  h.  50 
m. ;  fare,  $27  15. 

Paris  to  Montpellier,  via  Dijon,  Lyons, 
and  Tarascon ;  time,  16  h.  30  m. ;  or  via 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Narbonne ;  time, 
24  hours ;  fare,  $26  86. 

Paris  to  Montreux,  Switzerland,  via  Di- 
jon, Dole,  Belfort,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne, 
and  Vevay ;  time,  17  hours ;  fare,  $12  66. 

Paris  to  Moscow,  via  Cologne,  Berlin, 
Bromberg,  Warsaw,  Brest,  and  Smolensk; 
time,  85  hours ;  fare,  $67.  Since  the  rail- 
way has  been  opened  from  Smolensk  to 
Moscow,  the  traveler  can  reach  that  city 
without  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Paris  to  Munich,  via  Strasbourg  and 
Stuttgart ;  time,  86  hours ;  fare,  $22  85. 

Paris  to  Namur,  Belgium,  via  Creil,  St. 
Quentin,  and  Maubeuge ;  time,  6  h.  35  m. ; 
fare,  $7  65. 

Paris  to  Nantes,  via  Orleans,  Tours, 
Saumur,  and  Angers ;  time,  8  h.  21  m. ; 
fare,  $10  60. 

Paris  to  Naples,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Bologna,  and  Foggia;  time,  46  h. 
20  m. ;  fare,  $46  64. 

Paris  to  Narbonne,  via  Orleans,  Tours, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Carcassonne ; 
time,  19  h.  25  m. ;  fare,  $24  50. 

Paris  to  NeufchcUel,  via  Dijon,  Dole,  Bel- 
fort, and  Pontarlier ;  time,  11  h.  60  m. ; 
fare,  $10  60. 

Paris  to  Nice,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  Avig- 
non, Marseilles,  and  Toulon;  time  (ex- 
press), 23  hours ;  fare,  )^25  65. 

Paris  to  Nimes,  via  Dijon,  Macon,  L}'- 
ons,  and  Tarascon ;  time,  15  h.  26  m. ;  fare, 
$19  48. 

Paris  to  Novara,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis, and  Turin ;  timQ,  23  h.  20  m. ;  fare, 
$22  80. 
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Paris  to  Nuremberg,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourgf  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Nordling,  and 
Gunzenhausen ;  time,  31  hours ;  fare, 
$21  87.  Or  more  direct  via  Cologne, 
Frankfort,  and  Wurzburg ;  time,  24  hours ; 
fare,  $20  40. 

Paris  to  Oberhausen,  via  Namur,  Liege, 
Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf ;  time,  13  hours ; 
fare,  $13. 

Paris  to  Olten^  via  Troyes,  Chanmont, 
Belfort,  and  Basle ;  time,  15  h.  50  m. ;  fare, 
$14  80. 

Paris  to  Oporto,  Portugal,  via  Orleans, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Madrid,  Manzanares, 
Badajoz,  and  Lisbon ;  time,  79  h.  30  m. ; 
fare,  $64. 

Paris  to  Ostendjvia  Amiens,  Arras,  Lille, 
and  Ghent;  time,  8  hours;  fare,  $7.70. 

Paris  to  (huhy,  Lausanne,  via  Dijon, 
Dole,  Belfort,  and  Neufchatel;  time,  16 
hours ;  fare,  $12. 

Paf'is  to  Oxford,  England,  via  Calais, 
Dover,  and  London ;  time,  12  hours ;  farfe, 
$17  25. 

Paris  to  Padua,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Melun,  Bergamo,  and  Verona;  time, 
23  h.  35  m. ;  fare,  $28  06. 

Paris  to  Palermo,  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis, Bologna,  Foggia,  and  Naples,  and 
steamer  to  Palermo  in  18  hoars ;  time,  65 
hours ;  &re,  $44  50. 

Paris  to  Pamplona,  Spain,  via  Orleans, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Alsasna;  time, 
20  h.  20  m. ;  fare,  $26  85. 

Paris  to  Parma,  via  Mont  Cenis,  Turin, 
and  Alessandria ;  time,  26  hours ;  fare, 
$16. 

Paris  to  Pau,  via  Orleans,  Bordeaux, 
and  Dax ;  time,  16  h.  23  m. ;  fare,  $20 16. 

Paris  to  Pembroke,  via  Calais,  London, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  and  Carmar- 
then ;  time,  22  hours. 

Paris  to  Perpignan,  via  Orleans,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  Narbonne,  and  La  Nou- 
velle ;  time,  24  hours ;  fare,  $25  97. 

Paris  to  Pesth,  viti  Nancy,  Strasbourg, 
Munich,  and  Vienna ;  time,  42  h.  40  m. ; 
fare,  $41. 

Paris  to  Pftffers  (Baths  of),  Ragatz,  via 
Chaumont,  Belfort,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Ra- 
gatz ;  time,  23  h.  10  m. ;  fare,  $18  80. 

Paris  to  Pierrefonds  (Baths  of),  via  Creil 
and  Compiegne ;  time,  2  h.  30  m.  Dis- 
tance from  Compiegne  by  omnibus  or  car- 
riage, 7  miles. 

Paris  to  Pisa,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
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Turin,  Bologna,  and  Florence ;  time,  85 
hours ;  faro,  $35  19. 

Paris  to  Poitiers,  via  Orleans  and  Tours ; 
time,  6  h.  8  m. ;  fare,  $8  10. 

Paris  to  Prague,  via  Strasbourg,  Heidel- 
berg, Wurzburg,  Nuremberg,  Schwan- 
dorf,  and  Furth;  time,  88  hours;  fare, 
$3015. 

Paris  to  Presburg,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Salzburg ; 
time,  38  hours ;  fare,  $36  97. 

Paris  to  Ragatz,  via  Chaumont,  Belfort, 
Basle,  and  Zurich ;  time,  22  hours ;  fare, 
$17  80. 

Paris  to  Ramtgate,  England,  via  Calais, 
Dover,  and  Canterbury ;  time,  9  h.  80  m. ; 
fare,  $10  40. 

Paris  to  Ratithon,  via  Avricourt,  Stras- 
bourg, Heidelberg,  Darmstadt,  Wurzburg, 
and  Nuremberg ;  time,  27  hours ;  fare,  $24. 

Paris  to  Rheims,  via  Soissons ;  time,  3  h. 
45  m. ;  fare,  $3  93. 

Paris  to  the  Rhine,  via  Liege  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  Cologne ;  time,  11  h.  45  m. ; 
fare,  $1180. 

Paris  to  Riga,  Russia,  via  Cologne,  Ber- 
lin, Eydtkuhnen,  and  Dunabourg  ;  time, 
58  hours ;  fare,  $54. 

Paris  to  Rochefort  (sur  Mer),  via  Or- 
leans, Tours,  and  Poitiers ;  time,  11  h.  51 
m. ;  fare,  $11  08. 

Paris  to  Romanshom,  via  Belfort,  Muhl- 
house,  Basle,  and  Zurich ;  time,  19  h.  20 
m. ;  fare,  $16  45. 

Paris  to  Rome,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Bologna,  and  Florence ;  time,  42  b. 
33  m. ;  fare,  $41 16. 

Paris  to  Rotterdam,  via  Mons,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp;  time,  13  hours ;  fare,  $10  45. 

Paris  to  Rouen,  via  Mantes ;  time,  2  h. 
40  m.;  fare,  $218. 

Paris  to  Rudesheim,  via  Cologne  and 
Bingerbnick,  thence  over  the  Rhine  by 
boat ;  time,  14  h.  45  m. ;  fare,  $14  75. 

Paris  to  Rustchuk,  via  Strasbourg,  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  and  Pesth.  From  Pesth  to 
Rustchuk  by  steamer ;  time,  80  hours. 

Paris  to  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  via  Havre 
and  Southampton  ;  time,  14  hours. 

Paris  to  Salzburg,  via  Nancy,  Stras- 
bourg, Carlsruhe,  and  Munich ;  time,  28 
h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $26  40. 

Paris  to  Saragassa,  Spain,  via  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Alsasua ;  time,  29  h.  50  m. ; 
fare,  $43. 

Paris  to  Schlangenbad,  via  Namur,  Liege, 
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Cologne,  Bingerbruck,  Radesheim,  and 
Eltville ;  time,  17  h.  20  ni. ;  fare,  $16  12. 
Diligence  from  Eltville  (2  h.  15  m.)  in 
gammer  only. 

Paris  to  Schwcttbdch^  via  Namur,  Liege, 
Cologne,  Bingerbruck,  and  Rudesheim; 
time,  17  h.  45  m. ;  fare,  $16  34. 

Parit  to  Shanghai^  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Bologna,  BrindiBi,  Alexandria,  Suez, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Calcatta,  Singapore,  Ba- 
tavia,  and  Hong  Kong ;  time,  47  days ; 
fare,  $515.  Passengers  take  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd's  steamers  to  Alexandria;  then 
rail  to  Suez ;  thence  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  to  tibeir  destination. 

Paris  to  Southampton^  via  Rouen  and 
Havre ;  time,  13  h.  20  m. ;  fare,  $7  75. 

Paris  to  Spa,  via  Liege ;  time,  9  h.  45 
ni. ;  fare,  $8  95. 

Paris  to  Spezzia,  via  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Nice,  and  Genoa. 

Paris  to  Stockholm,  via  Cologne,  Berlin, 
and  Stettin ;  fare,  $35  70. 

Paris  to  Strasbourff,  via  Nancj'  and  Av- 
ricourt ;  time,  12  hours ;  fare,  $12  25. 

Paj'is  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  via  Calais, 
Dover,  and  London ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare, 
$19  50. 

Paris  to  Stuttgart,  via  Nancy,  Avricourt, 
Strasbourg,  and  Carlsruhe ;  time,  20  h.  10 
m. ;  fare.  $16  05. 

Paris  to  St,  Bernard,  via  Dijon,  Dole, 
Belfort,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  Martigny, 
time,  30  hours ;  fare,  $21. 

Paris  to  St,GaU,  via  Belfort,  Muhlhouse, 
Basle,  and  Z  urich ;  time,  21  h.  20  m. ;  fare, 
$16  80. 

Pam  to  St,  Maurice,  via  Dijon,  Dole, 
Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  YiUeneuve ;  time, 
16  hours ;  fare,  $13  10. 

Paris  to  St.  Moritz  (Baths),  in  the  Enga- 
dine,  via  Dole,  Belfort,  Muhlhouse,  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  Coire,  diligence  thence  in  13 
hours;  time,  36  hours;  fare  (if  by  dili- 
gence), $21  60.  A  carriage,  with  two 
horses,  four  places,  from  Coire,  will  cost 
$25.  The  diligence  fare  is  $3  50  each 
place. 

Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  via  Cologne,  Ber- 
lin, Dlrschau,  Konigsberg,  and  Vilna ; 
time,  68  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $61  28.  Mi:^ed 
ticket,  first  class  to  Cologne  and  second 
to  St.  Petersburg,  $52  35. 

Paris  to  St.  Queniin,  via  Creil  and  Noy- 
on ;  time,  3  hours ;  fare,  $3  80. 

Paris  to  St.  Sebastian,  via  Orleans,  Bor- 


deaux, Bayonne,  and  Iran ;  time,  19  hours ; 
fare,  $20  65.  * 

Paris  to  Suez,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  and  Alexandria ; 
time,  6  days ;  fare,  $90.  By  the  Message- 
ries  Maritimes'  steamers,  sailing  from  Mar- 
seilles, the  time  is  longer  and  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Paris  to  Thun,  via  Dijon,  Dole,  Pontar- 
lier,  and  Berne ;  time,  18  h.  30  m. ;  fare, 
$15  40. 

Paris  to  Toledo,  via  Orleans,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Madrid;  time,  39  hours; 
fare,  $37  58. 

Paris  to  Toplitz,  via  Cologne,  Hanover, 
Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden ;  time, 
30  hours ;  fare,  $28  75. 

Paris  to  Toulon,  via  Dijon,  Lyons,  and 
Marseilles ;  time,  19  hours ;  fare,  $22  81. 

Paris  to  Tours,  via  Bretigny,  Chateau- 
dun,  and  Yendome ;  time,  5  h.  39  m. ;  fare, 
$5  76. 

Paris  to  Treves,  via  Epernay,  Rheims, 
Mezieres,  Sedan,  and  Luxembourg ;  time, 
13  h.  30  m. ;  fare,  $11  23. 

Paris  to  Trieste,  via  Mont  Cenie,  Milan, 
and  Venice ;  time,  39  hours ;  fare,  $36  20. 

Paris  to  Turin,  via  Mont  Cenis  and  Susa ; 
time,  21  hours ;  fare,  $20  56. 

Paris  to  Ulm,  via  Nancy,  Avricourt, 
Strasbourg,  and  Stuttgart ;  time,  21  h. 
30  m. ;  fare,  $15  40. 

Paris  to  Utrecht,  via  Mons,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam ;  time,  14  h.  10  m.; 
fare,  $11  60. 

Paris  to  Valencia,  Spain,  via  Bayonne, 
Burgos,  and  Madrid ;  time,  47  h.  30  m. ; 
fare,  $47  84. 

Paris  to  Valladolid,  via  Bordeaux,  Ba- 
yonne, Irun,  and  Burgos ;  time,  17  hours ; 
fare,  $30  05. 

Paris  to  Varna,  via  Strasbourg,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Pesth,  and  steamer  to  Rustchuk; 
by  railway  thence  to  Varna;  time,. 87 
hours ;  fare,  $89  80.  Or  via  Messina,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  Constantinople,  by  the 
Messageries  Maritimes'  steamers  from  Mar- 
seilles ;  time,  8  days ;  fare,  $101  20.  The 
steamers  of  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation 
Company  do  not  run  during  the  winter. 

Paris  to  Venice,  via  Macon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Milan,  and  Verona ;  time,  31  h.  30  m. ; 
fare,  $30  85. 

Paris  to  Verona,  via  Mont  Cenis,  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Bergamo ;  time,  28  hours ;  fare, 
$28  06. 
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Paris  to  Veoay,  via  Dijon,Dole,Pontarliei:v 
and  Lausanne ;  time,  16  hours ;  fare,  $12. 

Paris  to  Vicenza^  via  Macon,  Mont  Ce- 
nis,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Verona ;  time,  8  h. 
41  m. ;  fare,  $29  23. 

Paris  to  Vichy,  via  Fontaineblean,  Ne- 
mours, Nevers,  and  St.  Germain  do  Foss^ ; 
time,  8  h.  34  m. ;  fare,  $8  95. 
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Paris  to  Vienna^  via  Nancy,  Strasbourg, 
Stuttgart,  and  Munich ;  time,  36  hours ; 
fare,  $22  80. 

The  above  fares  are  corrected  down  to 
the  spring  of  1874,  are  published  now  for 
the  first  time  in  this  work,  and  are  con- 
tained  in  no  other  guide-book  now  ex- 
tant. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


History. 


[GREAT  BRITAIN.] 


Government. 


The  history  of  England  is  already  too 
familiar  to  the  enlightened  mind  to  render 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  but 
as  it  is  the  intention  to  prelude  each  coun- 
try with  some  few  historical  remarks,  the 
rule  will  be  applicable  here  also. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  have  successively  be- 
come their  conquerors.  The  universal 
opinion  of  all  ancient  writers  is,  that  the 
first  inhabitants  were  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Gauls,  wha  followed  the  religion 
of  the  Druids,  and  polluted  their  worship 
by  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  of  the  Romans, 
the}*^  found  the  same  language  and  the  same 
form  of  government  as  existed  among  the 
Celts  of  the  Continent.  The  Romans  who 
landed  at  Deal,  under  Julius  CsBsar,  in  the 
year  55  B.C.,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sax- 
ons, afterward  by  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
the  Normans  under  William  the  Conquer- 
or in  1066.  The  original  Celts  mostly  in- 
habit the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  of  Germanic  descent,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  leading 
distinction  now  exists,  inhabit  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  whole  of  En- 
gland. The  island  first  became  familiar 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Al- 
bin,  by  which  name  only  is  it  known  among 
the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  estimated  at  nearly  31,000,000. 
Its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  une- 
qualed  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Lan- 
cashire contains  many  very  extensive  cot- 
ton mills,  employing  a  great  number  of 
hands.  Its  manufactures  of  wool  and  iron 
are  also  very  large.  The  iron-works  where 
the  ore  is  reduced  into  metal  are  situated 
in  Staffordshire,  but  the  iron  manufacture 
has  its  chief  seat  in  Birmingham.  Shef- 
field is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cutler}-, 
and  London  for  its  silver-plated  goods. 
Wool  reigns  supreme  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  west  of  England.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  hereditary.  The 
legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  Houses 


of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  'of  peers,  whose  titles  and 
seats  are  hereditary.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  and  is 
similar  to  our  House  of  Representatives. 
It  numbers  658  members:  493  from  En- 
gland and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland,  and 
60  from  Scotland.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons votes  all  supplies  of  mone}"^,  but  all 
laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both  houses. 
The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  generally  form- 
ed of  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Premier 
or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries 
of  the  Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  etc. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Next  in 
order  is  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. Three  inferior  courts  succeed  these, 
over  which  preside  Vice-Chancellors,  then 
Master  of  Rolls,  then  the  three  Tribunals 
of  Commercial  Law,  viz.,  Queen's  Bench, 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas. 

Under  Augustine  the  Christian  religion 
made  rapid  progress,  and  although  all 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  En- 
gland, is  the  government  form,  under  the 
direction  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
six  bishops.  The  seats  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  Canterbury  and  York.  Tho 
established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbv- 
terian.  There  are  also  followers  of  tho 
Church  of  England  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  predominates. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  only  31,000,000,  the  domin- 
ions of  the  empire,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  contain  a  population  of  183,000,000, 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

We  would  most  decidedly  recommend 
travelers  who  intend  visiting  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  disembark  at  Queenstown,  the 
harbor  of  Cork,  visiting  the  celebrated  lakes 
of  Killamey,  and  going  north  through  Dub- 
lin, Belfast,  and  Coleraine,  cross  the  North 
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Channel  to  Glasgow,  visit  the  principal 
places  in  Scotland,  and  then  work  up  to 
London,  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest on  their  way.  We  advise  this  course 
for  two  reasons — first,  there  is  nothing  they 
will  find  on  the  Continent  more  lovely  or 
picturesque  than  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Kil- 
larnoy,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  whole 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  which 
owfht  to  be  visited;  and,  second,  if  this 
route  be  taken,  it  will  save  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  insure  this  trip's  being  made, 
as,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  travelers  intend- 
ing to  visit  Ireland  and  Scotland  never  get 
there  if  they  proceed  direct  to  the  Conti- 
nent ;  they  always  intetid  coming  back  by 
Ireland,  bat  netfer  do.  The  trip  is  one  the 
tourist  will  never  regret,  and  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland  may  be 
made  in  ten  days.  Presuming  the  travel- 
er will  adopt  this  course,  we  will  commence 
onr  description  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

The  island  of  Ireland  is,  from  point  to 
point,  300  miles  long  by  200  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  the  North 
Channel  on  the  northeast,  14  miles  wide ; 
by  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  southeast, 
70  miles  wide;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  130  miles  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces — Munster,  Connaught, 
Leinster,  and  Ulster — and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  6,000,000  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  two  millions  in  the  last  twentj* 
years,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieuten- 
ant appointed  by  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  situation,  in  a  commercial  and  financial 
point  of  view,  has  much  improved  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  half  the  land  being 
arable,  and  about  one  fifth  under  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  no  mountains  of  any  im- 
portance in  Ireland,  the  highest  hill  (Ma- 
gillicuddy's  Reeks,  Lake  Killamey)  attain- 
ing only  to  the  altitude  of  3413  feet.  About 
one  half  the  land  is  covered  with  moors 
and  lakes,  no  country  in  Europe  possessing 
80  large  an  area  of  fresh-water  lakes  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Lough  Neagh,  its 
largest  lake,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is 
one  of  the  three  largest  in  Europe,  and  has 
an  area  of  over  90,000  acres. 

The  principal  river  of  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  is  tho  largest  in  the  United 
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Kingdom;  its  length  is  240  miles.  The 
Boyue,  Barrow,  Suir,  Erne,  Foyle,  and  Lif- 
fey  are  also  streams  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Neagh, 
Corrib,  Dearg,  Erne,  Mask,  and  Killarney, 
the  three  lakes  of  Killarney  occupying  an 
area  of  about  6000  acres. 

Linen  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  although  woolens,  silks,  cottons, 
muslin,  gloves,  paper,  and  glass  are  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Ireland  is  becoming  well  supplied  with 
railroads,  there  being  some  twenty  lines  iu 
full  operation,  extending  from  the  extreme 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  In 
every  direction  where  the  railroad  does  not 
reach,  good  jaunting-cars  may  be  procured 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  per  mile  for  a 
single  person,  or  sixteen  cents  for  two. 
The  roads  are  all  very  fine,  and,  to  the  hon« 
or  of  the  country,  no  tolls.  The  jaunting- 
cars  are  mostly  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  four  persons,  but  there  are  larger 
ones  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stage- 
coach. In  procuring  seats,  be  particular 
to  inform  yourself  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  is  blowing,  as  these  conveyances  are 
uncovered,  and,  should  the  weather  be  cold 
or  rainy,  you  may  sit  with  your  back  to- 
ward it  A  thin  water-proof  coat  and  apron 
are  very  requisite  on  these  occasions ;  also 
a  strap  to  buckle  round  your  waist  and  the 
car  during  the  night,  in  case  you  should 
fall  asleep. 

After  being  landed  by  the  tug,  send  a 
porter  with  your  baggage  direct  to  the  sta- 
tion for  Cork;  and,  should  you  wish  a 
comfortable  breakfast  or  dinner,  either  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  a  very 
good  house  near  the  landing.  Then  walk 
to  the  station  (only  a  few  steps).  Cars 
run  nearly  every  hour  to  Cork,  fare  one 
shilling ;  the  same  the  porter  will  demand 
for  each  trunk.  If  you  have  a  quantity, 
half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Queenstoum,  formerly  called  the  "  Cove 
of  Cork,"  but  changed  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  landed  here  when  making 
her  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849.  It  is  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  which  is  six  miles  distant,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  world.  The  entire  navies  of  Europe 
could  float  in  it,  with  complete  protection 
from  the  weather  on  every  side.  Its  en- 
trance is  admirably  defended  by  two  forts. 
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one  on  either  side  the  channel.  There  is 
also  the  Westmoreland  Fort,  on  Spike's 
Island,  which  contains  a  convict  prison; 
the  inmates,  numbering  nearly  one  thou- 
sand, are  kept  continually  at  -work  on  the 
forts.  An  order  from  the  governor  is  re- 
quired by  travelers  wishing  to  visit  the  isl- 
and. Rocky  Island  contains  the  gunpow- 
der, ten  thousand  barrels  of  which  are  kept 
in  chambers  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
An  order  from  the  commandant  of  ordnance 
is  required  to  visit  this  island.  Hawlb^- 
line  Island  contains  a  tank  capable  of 
holding  five  thousand  tuns  of  fresh  water. 
No  order  necessary  here.  The  harbor  of 
Cork  is  noted  principally  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  and  the  town  is  becoming  quite 
important  as  a  watering-place  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  equality  of  the  climate. 
The  harbor  is  also  celebrated  for  the  num- 
ber of  regattas  which  take  place  annually. 
The  splendid  Inman  line  of  steamers  are 
arriving  and  departing  four  times  a  week 
for  New  York.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
there  is  a  beautiful  promenade  formed  from 
a  substantial  quay  erected  in  1848.  It  was 
into  this  harbor  that  Admiral  Drake,  of  the 
British  navy,  retreated  when  chased  by  the 
Spaniards;  then  into  "Drake's  Pool,"  up 
a  creek  called  Crosshaven,  where  he  was  so 
effectually  hiilden  that  the  Spaniards,  after 
several  days'  search,  gave  him  up  in  de- 
spair, thinking  he  must  have  reached  the 
Channel  again  by  magic. 
*  Steamers  leave  Queenstown  several  times 
per  day  for  Cork.  Although  the  scenerj' 
is  very  beautiful  on  the  river,  we  advise 
taking  the  cars,  which  leave  nearly  every 
hour  for  Cork. 

Steamers  sail  three  times  a  day  to  Agha- 
da  and  Cloyne,  where  travelers  who  have 
time  to  spare  can  visit  the  Castle  of  Rostel- 
lan^  the  former  residence  of  the  princely 
O'Briens,  marquesses  of  Thomond.  In  the 
madem  residence,  which  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbor,  is 
kept  the  ancient  sword  of  the  famous  Bri- 
an Boroihme,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
O'Briens.  The  grounds  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  A 
visit  shonld  be  made  to  Castle  Mary^  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Longfield,  where  may  be 
seen  one  of  those  Druidical  remains  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland,  and  known  as  **  Crom- 
lechs," supposed  by  some  to  have  been  used 
as  sepulchral  monuments,  and  by  others  [ 


for  sacrificial  purposes.  There  ore  two 
cromlechs  on  this  estate :  the  larger  one  is 
a  stone  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and 
three  thick,  one  end  resting  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  supported  by  two  upright 
stones ;  the  smaller  one  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  of  the  same  inclination.  It  is 
supposed  the  inclined  position  was  given 
that  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  upon 
them  might  run  off  fireely.  There  are 
some  to  be  seen  in  Wales,  and,  as  in  Ire- 
land, they  are  generally  seen  near  the  sea. 

Cloyne,  about  one  mile  from  Castle  Ma- 
rv,  is  noted  for  its  ancient  cathedral  of  the 
14th  century,  and  its  round  tower,  one  of 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which  was  used 
for  the  double  purpose  of  a  belfry  and  for 
safety  and  defense.  The  height  of  this 
tower  is  one  hundred  feet,  but  the  cmbat- 
tlements,  which  are  ten  feet  high,  are  mod- 
ern. 

Cork  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  dating 
back  to  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  and  held  possession  of  it  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  was  again  in- 
vaded by  the  English  under  Henry  II.  It 
was  then  under  the  rule  of  Dcrmot  McCar- 
thy, prince  of  Desmond.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  invaders  were  groatly  harassed 
by  the  neighboring  chiefs,  who,  in  their 
turn,  retaliated  on  the  surrounding  coun- 
try'. During  the  wars  of  the  Protectorate, 
iei9,  Cork  took  the  side  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles,  but  it  was  surprised  and  captured, 
and  the  cruelties  which  Cromwell  perpe- 
trated upon  the  poor  citizens  are  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It 
was  again  besieged  for  five  days  by  Marl- 
borough in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Cork  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  two  thousand  less  than 
in  1851,  and  the  same  as  in  1841,  showing 
no  increase  in  twenty  years.  The  princi- 
pal hotel,  and  the  best  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  Imperial^  finely  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Cotton.  Attached  to  the  house 
are  the  City  Reading-rooms,  to  which  vis- 
itors at  the  hotel  are  freel}'  admitted.  The 
city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  River 
Lee,  which  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all 
of  modem  construction  and  elegant  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  streets  and  sub- 
urbs are  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the 
back  an4  narrow  streets  are  generally  in  a 
poor  condition.  It  was  formerly  the  sec- 
ond city  in  size  and  commerce,  but  Belfast 
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now  takes  that  place.  There  are  no  man- 
ufactures of  importance  in  Cork,  but  its 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  found- 
cries  do  a  large  business,  while  its  export 
to  England  of  corn,  provisions,  and  live- 
stock is  considerable.  A  large  business  in 
the  butter-trade  is  also  carried  on.  The 
principal  public  buildings  of  Cork  are  the 
small  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finbar,  which 
is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Cork,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  an- 
cient. It  was  built  in  1785.  It  is,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  cathe- 
dral. Near  it  are  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
cemeterv.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade  is  the  court-house,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  graceful  a.ppearance.  The 
Churdk  of  St.  Anne  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  ][)08ition,  commanding  as  it 
does,  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  city.  Its  bells 
are  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  the  city.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  very  picturesque  and  very  droll, 
one  side  built  of  different  colored  stone  from 
l^e  other.  It  is  built  in  stories.  James  II. 
iK'ird  mass  here  during  his  residence  in 
Cork.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  Presbyterian 
clr.irch.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  building,  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Father 
Mathew,  the  temperance  apostle,  whose  vis- 
it to  the  United  States  many  of  our  travel- 
ers must  remember,  and  whom  all  must 
revere,  not  onl}'^  for  the  good  he  has  done 
in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  our  own. 
(We  have  noticed  in  traveling  through  Ire- 
land that  the  most  careful  drivers,  and 
those  in  whom  their  employers  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  are  disciples  of  Father 
Matheyand  have  drank  neither  ale  nor 
spiritiqor  twenty  years.)  The  church  con- 
tains a  finely-stained  glass  window,  as  a 
memorial  to  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  fine 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  to 
Father  Mathew  in  St.  Patrick  Street.  The 
interior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Mary'i  is  "very  beautiful.  There  is  also 
a  church  built  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
City  Jail  and  Couniy  Prison  are  both  very 
fine  buildings,  the  former  built  of  limestone 
and  the  latter  of  red  sandstone.  •  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lee,  on  a  fine,  eleva- 
ted position,  is  situated  the  beautiful  build- 
inp;  built  for  Queen* 8  College — seen  to  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  way  to  visit  Blarney  Castle. 
Cork,  if  it  had  not  its  Victoria  Park  of 
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140  acres,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
supplied  with  one  by  its  contiguity'  to  the 
Groves  of  Blarney,  and  its  lovely  surroimd- 
ings.  The  citizens  also  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful walk  bordering  the  river,  called  the 
Mardyke,  which  is  aix)ut  one  mile  long,  and 
shaded  by  fine  elm-trees,  which  form  a 
beautiful  arch  overhead;  when  lighted  at 
night,  it  presents  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. It  was  in  Cork  that  William  Penn 
became  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  He  was 
vising  the  city  on  business  relating  to  his 
father's  property  when  he  was  converted. 
Cork  must  ever  be  a  place  of  great  resort 
to  travelers,  if  only  for  its  contiguity  to 
Blarney  Castle  and  the  '*  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney," which  are  situated  some  six  miles 
from  the  city.  There  are  two  roads  by 
which  to  reach  the  castle  in  addition  to  the 
railway;  but  as  the  last  sets  you  down 
over  a  mile  from  the  castle,  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  a  carriage  or  car  from  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  and  drive  by  the  Sunday's 
Well  Road  and  Blarney  Lane,  which  winds 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
lovely  silver  Lee,  embracing  exquisite  views 
of  Queen's  College,  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Blackrock,  and  richly-clothed  heights  of 
Glenmire.  Do  not  allow  your  driver  to 
return  by  the  short  and  much  less  pleasing 
route  of  Blackpool  and  the  northern  sub- 
m-bs,  unless  you  have  an  affinity  for  tan- 
yards  and  other  nuisances.  The  noted  cas- 
tle of  Blarney  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  royal  race  of  McCar- 
thy, by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  16tli 
century.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  dungeon 
120  feet  high,  with  other  lower  remains  less 
massive,  but  still  so  strong  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Do  not  fail  to  descend 
to  the  basement  on  Ae  outside,  not  only  to 
examine  the  cur4ous  caves  and  natural  ex- 
cavations made  in  its  rocky  foundation,  but 
to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  its  original  size 
and  strength ;  nearly  the  whole  mass  is 
charmingly  covered  with  ivy.  On  the 
river  side  the  guide  will  point  out  the 
place  where  its  defenders  poured  ^own  the 
molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  Cromwell's 
followers.  The  great  reputation,  ho:?fevcr, 
that  Blarney  Castle  has  acquired  through- 
out the  world  has  been  through  the  "  Blar- 
nej'-  Stone,"  which  is  said  to  endow  the  per- 
son who  kisses  it  with  snch  persuasive 
eloquence,  such  an  irresistible  wheedling 
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tongue,  that  no  lady  can  resist  him ;  hence 

the  song : 

*■''  There  is  a  stone  there* 
Q'liat,  whoever  klsHes, 
Oh,  he  never  muses 

To  grow  eloquent. 
*Ti8  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady*8  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament. 
A  clever  epouter 
lleUl  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  out  and  outer 

To  be  let  alone ! 
Don*fe  hope  to  hinder  liim,  ^ 

Sure  he*8  a  pilgrim 

From  the  Blarney  Stone.'* 

Thifl  stone  is  situated  at  the  northern  an- 
gle, 20  feet  below  the  summit,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription :  **  Cormack  Mac- 
Carthtf  fortia  tni  Jiori  fecit,  1446;"  but,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travelers,  as  this 
stone  is  mostly  inaccessible,  there  is  anoth- 
er kept  on  the  floor  of  the  first  apartment 
you  enter,  which  you  will  be  assured  has 
the  same  virtue  as  the  other :  we  think,  in 
this  one  respect,  the  guide  may  be  implicit- 
ly believed!  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
whence  came  the  reputation  of  this  stone, 
but  in  former  ages  the  peasantry  firmly- 
believed  in  its  vif  tue,  and  the  word  **  Blar- 
ney" has  become  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  "Groves  of  Blarney,."  which  adjoin 
the  castle,  are  still  very  beautiful.  It  is 
said  they  were  formerly  adorned  with  stat- 
ues, grottoes,  fountains,  and  bridges;  al- 
though these  have  disappeared,  we  still 
have  the 

"  Oravol-walks  there 
For  apecalHtion 
And  conversation." 

Croker,  in  his  "Songs  of  Ireland, "  wrote 

of  them  thus : 

*'  The  groves  of  Blai^iey, 
They  look  so  charming 
Down  by  the  purling 
Of  sweety  silent  streams. 
Being  banked  with  posies 
That  spontaneous  grow  there, 
Planted  in  order 
By  the  sweet  rock  close. 

*'*Ti8  there  the  daisy, 
And  the  sweet  carnation, 
Tlie  blooming  pink. 
And  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  daflfodowndilly, 
Likewise  the  lily — 
All  flowers  that  scent 
The  sweet,  fragmnt  air." 

The  old  woman  who  has  charge  of  the 
castle,  and  the  old  man  who  unlocks  the 
beauties  of  the  "Groves,"  each  expect  a 


shilling;  sixpence  to  the  woman  at  the 
lodge,  and  a  shilling  to  your  outside  guide, 
will  be  necessary'. 

A  short  distance  from  the  castle  lies  the 
lovely  little  lake  of  Blarney,  to  which  is 
attached  another  tradition.  'Tis  said  that 
McCarthy,  earl  of  Clancarty,  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  during  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  threw  all  his  family  plate  into  the  lake 
at  a  certain  spot;  that  the  secret  is  never 
known  but  to  three  of  his  descendants  at  a 
time;  that  before  one  dies  he  communi- 
cates it  to  another  of  the  family.  The  se- 
cret is  to  be  religiously  kept  until  one  of  the 
descendants  again  becomes  possessed  of 
thd  property.  'Tis  also  said  that  herds  of 
beautiful  white  cows  rise  at  certain  seasons 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  graze  on  the 
bordering  pastures !  Blarney  Castle  is  the 
property  of  Sur  G.  Colthurst,  M.P.,  and  is 
freely  opened  to  the  public. 

About  two  miles  from  the  castle  is  the 
celebrated  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Dr.  Barter. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Cork  and  Youghal,  a  distance  of  28 
miles,  many  tourists  ascend  the  beautiful 
Blackwater  River,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  angling,  but  for  ei^oying  scenery  not 
surpassed  for  loveliness  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  river  is  noted  for  its  abund- 
ance of  salmon,  trout,  and  perch.  This 
excursion  can  be  made  very  easily  in  one 
day.  By  taking  the  first  train  from  Cork, 
you  have  one  or  two  hours  to  spend  in 
Youghal ;  then  take  th^  steamer  to  Cap- 
poquin,  which  is  as  far  as  the  Blackwater 
is  navigable,  returning  by  the  down  steam- 
er in  time  for  the  last  train  to  Cork.  The 
situation  of  Youghal  is  exceedingly  l)eau- 
tiful.  The  house  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived  when  he  was  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  town,  in  1588,  and  where  he 
entertained  Spenser  while  that  poet  was 
preparing  his  Faerie  -Qi^ene  for  publica- 
tion, has  been  but  recentl}'^  torn  down.  A 
luxurious  growth  of  arbutus  plants,  as  well 
as  bays  and  myrtles,  ornament  the  garden ; 
here  also  was  the  first  potato  planted  in 
Ireland  by  Sir  Walter,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  air  of  Hibernia  was  scented 
by  the  fragrant  weed  of  our  own  Virginia. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  large  por'i 
tion  of  the  surrounding  territory  was  grant- 
ed  to  Sir  Walter,  "who  disposed  of  it  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  author  and  philosopher,  in  1602. 
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From  this  Boyle,  vrho  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  descended  the  lady  who  mar- 
ried the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
who  inherited  all  the  estates,  so  that  the 
present  owner  of  Chatsworth,  the  most 
beautiful  residence  in  England,  is  also  the 
owner  of  this  delightful  district. 

After  leaving  Youghal  and  passing  the 
immense  timber  bridge  (over  seventeen 
hundred  feet  long),  we  see  to  the  left,  on 
the  summit,  the  ruins  of  Rhincrew  Abbey, 
founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros.  It  was 
once  a  preceptory  of  Templars.  The  view 
from  this  summit  is  delightful.  Farther 
on  we  notice  the  ruins  of  Temple  Michael 
Castle.  We  next  pass  the  beautiful  modern 
residence  of  Mr.  C.  Smyth;  the  grounds 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Mo- 
lano,  founded  in  the  Gth  century :  they  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  the 
companion  of  Strongbow.  After  passing 
the  village  of  Villierston,  we  arrive  at  Dro- 
mana,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Decies.  Behind 
the  modern  mansion  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  old  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  powerful  Demonds.  Here 
the  cherry-tree  was  first  introduced  from 
the  Canarj'^  Isles  by  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  death  of  the  famous  Countess  of 
Demond,  who  presented  a  petition  at  the 
English  court  to  James  I.  at  the  age  of 
140,  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  branch 
of  one  of  these  trees  (?).  (Rather  a  juvenile 
amusement  for  an  old  lady  of  140  climbing 
cherry-trees ;  but  the  story  is  in  print,  and 
must  be  believed.)^ 

The  village  of  Cappoquin,  at.  the  head  of 
navigation,  is  most  delightfully  situated, 
and  a  few  days  might  well  be  spent  (at 
Powers's  Hotel),  if  the  traveler  has  plenty 
of  leisure.  Four  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  Trappist's  Convent  of  Melleray,  an  or- 
der of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  building, 
although  a  plain  one  exteriorly,  contains 
a  fine  chapel,  with4l  beautiful  stained-glass 
wimlow. 

The  distance  to  Lismore  is  onlv  four 
miles,  passing  through  a  delightful  coun- 
try. You  can  proceed  up  the  river  by 
small  boats,  or  take  a  car  to  Fermoy,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  and  return  by  rail 
to  Mallow  and  Cork. 

There  are  several  modes  of  proceeding 

to  Killarnev  :  first,  the  direct  route  l»v  rail 

to  Mallow,  in  three  hours ;  or  by  the  more 

picturesque  route  of  Carrigrohane  Castle, 
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Inniscarra,  Dripsey,  Carrigadrohid,  the 
beautiful  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  Gougaun  Bar- 
ra,  the  celebrated  pass  of  Keimaneigh, 
Carriganass  Castle,  winding  round  the  head 
of  Bantry  Bay,  and  arriving  at  Glengariffe 
at  six  o'clock  P.M.,  leaving  Glengariffe 
the  next  morning,  and  arriving  in  Killar- 
ney  the  same  evening.  Tourists  by  this 
route  will  have  the  opportnnity  of  seeing 
the  scenery  in  and  about  Glengariffe. 

There  is  a  third  route  which,  should  the 
traveler  prefer,  or  should  he  have  perform- 
ed the  second  one,  he  might  take,  viz., 
through  Bandon  and  Dunmanway  to  Ban- 
try,  thence  the  same  as  the  preceding  route. 

The  railroad  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen  is 
nearly  completed.  (It  is  this  year  [1866] 
finished  to  Dunmanwa3\)  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Bantry  and  Killarne}'. 

A  short  distance  from  Cork,  on  the  Ban- 
don road,  there  is  a  junction,  whence  a 
road  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Kin- 
sale  (^Railway  Hotel,  new  and  very  good). 
This  town  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  River.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able historic  importance,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  that  declared  in  favor  of  Crom- 
well, and  was  the  scene  of  several  import- 
ant engagements.  It  was  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  light- house, 
which  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  our  countrymen  see 
on  arriving  at  Queenstown. 

The  town  of  Bajidon  (^Devonshire  Arms) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Its  distilleries  and  breweries 
are  of  considerable  magnitude.  Its  envi- ' 
rons  are  decidedly  beautiful.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon.  The  gar- 
dens and  conservatories  are  freely  shown 
to  the  public.  The  Bandon  River  is  noted 
for  its  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  see  at 
Dnnmanwav,  and  the  road  thence  to  Ban- 
try  is  rather  dreary. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  take  the 
route  via  Macroon,  Inchigeela,  Bantry, 
Glengariffe,  and  Kenmare,  if  not  going  by 
rail  direct.  The  railway  is  open  from  Cork 
to  Macroon,  and  coaches  run  during  the 
summer  season.  Four  miles  from  Cork 
we  pass  the  Castle  of  Carrig»'ohane,  former* 
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ly  a  strong-hold  of  the  McCarthys,  situ- 
ated in  a  most  delightful  spot.  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruined  church  of  Inniscarra, 
ivhich  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bivers  Lee  and  Bride.  At  Carriffadrohid, 
MvhetG  we  cross  tlie  Kiver  Lee  by  a  bridge 
built  by  Cromwell,  notice  the  picturesque 
castle  built  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  It  was  erected  by  a  McCar- 
thy, and  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  En- 
glish governor  captured  the  Bishop  of  Eoss, 
but  promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  would 
prevail  on  the  garrison  of  the  castle  to  sur- 
render, instead  of  which,  when  brought  be- 
fore the  castle,  he  besought  them  tQ  pro- 
loni^  the  struggle,  for  which  he  was  hung 
on  the  spot  by  the  English. 

Seven  miles  more  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  Maakanagtau  Cattle,  erected  by  Owen 
M'Leviriey,  and  one  mile  more  to  Macroon, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway.    The  Qunn^t 
Hotel  is  the  best.     The  town  is  prettily  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Sallune.    I  ts  only  ob- 
ject of  attraction  is  its  castle,  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  all  Pennsylvani- 
ans   as  being  the  birtl\place  of  Admiral 
Penn,  father  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
born  inside  its  walls.     It  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  destroyed 
several  times  in  the  17th  century.     The 
distance  from  Maeroon  to  Killamey  by 
Kenmare  direct  is  fifty  miles,  and  to  Ban- 
try  by  Inchigeela  thirty-four.     Before  ar- 
riving at  the  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  we  pass, 
on  our  left,  the  CcuUe  Matters,  oqe  of  the 
ftrong-holds  of  the  O'Learys.     The  lakes 
of  Inchigeela  are  formed  by  the  expansion 
^f  the  River  Lee,  and  present  a  panorama 
of  most  lovely  scenery.     On  an  island  in 
one  of  these  lakes  is  a  ruin  called  the  Her- 
mitage of  St.  Fihnbar,  where  there  is  a 
holy  well,  which  in  former  times  was  held 
in  high  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  peasant- 
ry, who  believed  its  waters  were  a  sure 
cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  tradition  is  thus :    St.  Patrick,  after 
banishing  the  reptiles  out  of  the  country, 
overlooked  one  hideous  monster,  a  winged 
dragon,  which  desolated  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  power  was  conferred  on  St.  Finn- 
bar  to  drown  the  monster  in  the  lake,  on 
condition  of  erecting  a  church  where  the 
watsrs  of  the  lake  met  the  tide,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  present  cathedral  of  Cork. 
Vol.  I.—C 


After  passing  through  the  wild  and  gloomy 
pass  of  Keimaneigh,  the  town  of  Bantry 
appears  below.  BatUry  A  rmt  and  Vickary^t 
Hold  the  best.  From  Bantry  one  can  pro- 
ceed to  Glengarifie  either  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  but,  although  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
bay  is  very  beautiful,  we  would  advise  con- 
tinuing by  car,  as  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  this  route  commences  at  Bantry.  The 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry  is  very  beauti- 
ful,  and  may  be  visaed  if  3'ou  have  time ; 
also  Cromweirs  Bridge,  a  rather  interest- 
ing ruin.  The  Protector  erected  this  bridge 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  O'SulUvans.  Aft« 
er  passing  through  the  mountain  glen  of 
Glengariffe,  noted  for  its  wild  and  rugged 
beauty,  we  arrive  at  Kenmare,  distance 
sixteen  miles.  Principal  hotel  Lantdoicne  ^ 
Arms.  The  town  is  entered  by  a  beauti- 
ful suspension  bridge  470  feet  in  length. 
The  town,  which  is  quite  small  but  neat,  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  I^nsdowne. 
From  Kenmare  the  country  increases  in 
grandeur,  until  we  arrive  in  view  of  the 
fair}'  landscape  of  KiUamey, 

The  lakes  of  Killarney  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  beautiful  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Ireland,  is  the  Royal  VictO' 
rioy  beautifully  situated  on  the  principal 
lake,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole. 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  O'Leary, 
contains  an  elegant  salle  k  manger,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  starting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes 
of  Killarney,  although  a  guide  may  not  be 
necessary,  it  will  be  better  to  take  one  in 
self-defense,  else  you  will  be  pestered  to 
death.  Indeed,  if  your  time  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  days,  considerably  more  can  be 
done  with  the  help  of  a  good  guide ;  so  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  O'Learj',  of  the  VtctonV*  Hotel, 
to  supply  one  at  once,  with' the  understand- 
ing that  all  beggars,  pests,  and  other  hang- 
ers-on are  to  be  kept  a^  distance,  as  in 
time  they  get  to  be  an^btolerable  nuisance, 
and  insist  on  tendering  you  their  services. 

If  the  traveler  have  but  a  single  day  to 
9pare  to  *'  do"  the  lakes,  he  muFt  leave  his 
hotel  earl}''  in  the  morning,  sending  first  a 
horse  ahead  to  ride  through  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  also  a  boat  to  meet  hinv  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  lake.  There  is  a  regular 
tariff  both  for  carriage,  horse,  and  J)oat ;  the 
boatmen  expect  about  one  shilling  each  in 
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addition  to  the  regular  tariff.  This  excur- 
sion will  oc6apy  the  whole  day.  If  he 
has  two  days  to  spare,  Muckroes  Abbey 
and  mansion,  and  the  Tore  water&ll,  aa 
well  as  Roes  Castle  and  island,  should  be 
visited ;  in  fact,  there  are  lovely  excur- 
sions, such  as  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  or 
Garran  Tual,  and  the  excursions  to  Glen*- 
capput  and  Lough  Guitane,  which  will  oc- 
cupy every  day  in  a  whole  week. 

Leaving  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  for  the 
Gap  of  Dnnloe,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  pass  first,  on  our  right,  the  ven- 
erable ruins  of  Aghadoe.  In  at)out  five 
miles  we  arrive  at  the  ruined  church  of 
Killaloe,  then  Dunloe  Castle,  recently  re- 
stored, once  the  residence  and  tlie  strong- 
.hold  of  the  0*Sullivans.  In  a  field  near 
by  is  the  Cave  of  Dunloe,  discovered  in 
1838.  The  stones  of  the  roof  contain  writ- 
ing of  great  antiquity,  and  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian,  but  the  visit  will 
hardly  repay  the  general  traveler.  Near 
this  is  the  mud  and  stone  mansion  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  **Kate 
Kearney,*'  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
same  cottage.  Although  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  the  family  have  sadl}'  degener- 
ated, the  "  potheen"  is  probably  still  as 
good ;  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  far- 
famed  Kate  will,  for  a  small  remuneration, 
dbpense  to  you  some  of  the  genuine 
**  mountain  dew,"  which,  with  a  little 
goat's  millc,  is  a  very  fair  beverage.  The 
Gap  of  Dunloe  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  defile,  four  miles  in  length,  through 
which  you  must^ither  walk  or  ride  on 
horseback,  the  cafnage-road  ending  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  The  huge  masses 
of  overlianging  rocks  seem  to'  threaten 
with  instant  destruction  the  adventurous 
explorer  of  this  narrow  ravine.  A  small 
stream,  called  the  Roe,  traverses  the  whole 
distance  of  the  gap.  At  different  points 
small  cannon  ar^red  off  by  the  natives, 
which  produce  a  fifie  effect.  As  powder 
costs  something,  a  small  fee  is  expected. 
At  some  points  the  height  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks  (MagllUcuddy's  Reeks)  is  8414 
feet,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  pass  is 
through  a  chasm,  the  precipitous  rocks  ris- 
ing on  either  hand  over  two  thousand  feet. 
The  Roe,  during  its  downward  career,  ex- 
pands into  several  small  lake?,  into  one  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Colleen  Bawn  threw 
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his  heroine.    Emerging  fh>m  the  pass,  we 
come  in  sight  of  tiie  gloomy  amphitheatre 
caUed  the  Black  VaU^^  which,  Kohl  says, 
"  had  there  been  at  the  bottom,  among  the 
tugged  maases  of  black  rock,  some  smoke 
and  flame  instead  of  water,  we  might  have 
imagined  we  were  looking  into  the  entranoe 
of  the  infernal  regiona."    Following  the 
road  wMch  winds  down  the  mountain,  we 
arrive  at  Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  where 
your  boat  is  in  waiting.     Previous  to  en- 
tering the  grounds  a  toll  is  exacted  at 
the  gate ;  double  if  you  take  your  horse 
through.     Be  careful  you  are  not  torn  to 
pieces  by  beggars,  guides,  and  other  nui- 
sances, which  infest  this  spot    The  author, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  here,  had  hia 
leg  nearly  broken  by  a   kicking  hoi-8e, 
which  his  owner  stood  in  the  pathway  be- 
cause he  could  not  hire  him  to  us  for  two 
shillings  when  we  were  already  mounted 
on  one  for  which  we  had  paid  five,    Un- 
fortnnatel}',  our  stick  broke  at  the  first  blow 
over  the  scoundrel's  head.    Embarldng  on 
board  the  boat,  the  traveler  has  now  an  op- 
portunity of  refreshing  himself  by  a  lunch, 
which  should  be  sent  by  the  Ixmf,  irhile 
the  oanmen  pull  him  down  the  Upi)er  Lake, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
This  lake  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three;  but  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  make  a  comparit^on.     This  is 
noted  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  beauties, 
while  the  I^wer  Lake  is  held  in  high  ad- 
miration for  the  glorious  softness  <^  its 
scenery;   while   many,  again,  tliink  the 
Tore,  or  Middle  I^ake,  the  most  beautiful. 
Thackeray,  in  his  Irish  Sketch-book,  says, 
when  asked  about  the  Tore  Lake,  **  When 
there,  we  agreed  that  it  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  large  lake,  of  which  it  is  not  one 
fourtli  the  size ;  then,  when  we  came  l)ack, 
we  said  *  No,  the  large  lake  is  the  most 
beautiful;*  and  so,  at  every  point  we  stop- 
ped at,  we  determined  that  that  peculiar 
spot  was  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  lake. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  they 
are  too  handsome.    As  for  a  roan  coming 
from  his  desk  in  London  or  Dublin,  and 
seeing  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day,  he  is  an 
ass  for  his  pains.     A  child  doing  a  sum  in 
addition  might  as  well  read  the  whole  mul- 
tiplication table  and  fancy  he  had  it  by 
heart." 

After  passing  M*Carthy*s   Island  (po 
called  from  the  fact  that  one  of  tlic  last 
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chi^s  of  that  race  took  refuge  here)  and 
Arbutus  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Upper 
Lake,  where  the  beautiful  arbutus-tree,  in- 
digenous to  Killamey,  grows  to  perfection, 
we  enter  a  long  strip  of  water,  called  the 
Long  Range,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  and  connects  the  Upper  with  the 
middle  of  Tore  Lake,  and  which  presents 
some  beautiful  scenery.  After  passing 
Coleman's  Eye,  a  curious  promontorj^  we 
arrive  at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  rugged,  pre* 
cipitoas  rock,  orer  one  thousand  feet  high, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  echo,  which  the 
boatmen  will  awaken  for  the  amusement 
of  the  traveler.  About  a  milo  farther  we 
arrive  at  the  antiquated  structure  called 
the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  under  which  the  boat 
is  carried  by  the  current  with  remarkable 
Telocity.  We  now  arrive  in  still  water  in 
a  most  lovely  spot,  called  the  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  where  the  picturesque  Dinish 
Island  divides  the  stream.  This  spot  is 
said  to  have  been  warmly  admired  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  he  visited  the  lakes. 
On  Dinish  Island  there  is  a  fine  cottage, 
where  arrangements  may  be  made  before 
3''0U  leave  the  hotel  for  dinner  to  be  served 
awaiting  your  arrival.  The  shores  of  the 
Middle  Lake  are  covered  with  beautiful 
trees.  Passing  under  the  Brickeen  Bridge, 
we  enter  Lough  Leane,  or  Lesser  Lake, 
which  is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad. 
It  contains  some  thirty  islands,  the  princi- 
pal of  whiph  are  Ross,  Rabbit,  and  Innis- 
fallen.  These  are  all  very  beautifttl,  but 
the  last  named  is  surpassingly  lovely.  It 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  nn  ancient  ab> 
bey,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Finian  in  600.  It  was  on  this  island  the 
celebrated  **  Annals  of  Innisfallen,"  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  England,  were 
composed.  Every  variety  of  scenery  one 
could  wish  for  may  be  found  in  this  small 
island  —  the  magnificent  oak,  in  all  its 
luxuriant  growth,  beautiful  glades,  and 
velvet  lawns.  The  poet  Moore  fully  ap- 
preciated the  spot : 

''*'  Street  InnisfaUen,  Aire  thee  welt. 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  bo  thine ; 
ilovr  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, 
While  but  to  feel  how  fair  bo  mine. 

"  Sweet  InnisfaUen,  long  shall  dwell 
In  meinory*s  dream  that  sonny  smile 
Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle." 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Innisfal- 
bn,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  called 


the  Toomies,  a  path  leads  to  O'SuUivan's 
Cascade,  whiph  consists  of  two  distinct 
falls ;  the  highest  is  about  twenty  feet,  the 
second  nearly  the  same.  Beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock  over  the  lowest  basin  is  a 
small  grotto,  with  a  seat  in  the  rock,  whence 
the  view  of  the  fall  is  particularly  beanti« 
fuL  Retracing  our  steps  to  the  boat,  we 
visit  the  Bay  of  Glena,  from  which  point 
the  view  of  the  lake  is  truly  charming. 
Lady  Kenmare  has  here  a  lovely  little  cot- 
ti^e,  and  close  by  there  is  another,  where 
the  salmon  of  Lough  Leane,  broiled  over 
an  arbutus  fire,  or  roasted  on  skewers, 
may  be  tasted  in  all  its  perfection.  The 
arbutus  wood  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  fish.  Boss  Island  had  better 
not  be  visited  from  the  boat ;  in  the  first 
place,  one  will  hardly  have  time  in  the 
same  day  to  see  the  castle  and  island, 
around  which  you  should  drive.  The  views 
in  every  direction  are  most  glorious. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Victoria  Ho- 
tel are  the  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  1440.  They  are  situated  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
It  member  of  Parliament  for  this  county. 
The  cloisters  of  the  abbey  surmount  a 
court-yard,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
an  immense  yew-tree  of  great  age,  and 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  church  are  tha  tombs  of  many  of 
Ireland's  greatest  chiefs,  and  several  of 
th^  kings  of  Munster  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  McCarthy  More ; 
also  that  of  O'Donoghue  More.  A  fee  is 
expected  by  the  custodian — ^perhaps  a  shil- 
ling for  a  party*  The  mansion  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  a  short  distance  firom  the  abbey, 
is  a  very  beautiful  building,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture.  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  through  which  the  trav- 
eler will  proceed  in  making  the  tour  to  the 
Tore  waterfall,  which  is  situated  between 
the  Tore  and  Mangerton  Mountains.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cascades  we 
have  ever  visited.  DiffiBrent  streams  of 
water  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  Man- 
gerton Mountain  unite  a  short  distance 
above  the  &I1,  and,  bounding  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  a  dis- 
tance of  sixt}'  feet  into  a  chasm  most  pic- 
turesquely clothed  on  either  side  with  beau- 
tiful firs.  On  our  way  from  or  going  to 
Muckross,  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the 
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Karl  of  Kenmare  (vUiitors  stopping  at  the 
Victoria  have  this  privilege) jto  Ross  Island 
and  Castle.  This  island  is  sit'nat«d  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  can  hardly 
be  called  an  island,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  dike  not  over  twelve 
feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  beautifal 
trees  and  intersected  with  lovely  walks. 
The  views  of  the  lakes  from  some  points 
on  this  island  are  as  lovely  as  ever  eye 
rested  upon.  We  understand  Mr.  Barney 
Williams,  the  comedian,  of  New  York,  of- 
fered the  Earl  of  Kenmare  fift}^  thousand 
dollars  for  two  acres  on  this  island,  but  was 
refused.  If  we  were  the  earl  we  would 
not  take  five  times  fifty  for  it.  It  would 
really  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  heavenly 
spot.  A  drive  ma}'^  now  be  taken  to  the 
ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
group  of  ruins  in  Ireland ;  they  consist  of 
a  cathedral,  ruined  tower,  and  castle,  the 
latter  inclosed  by  a  fosse  and  ramparts. 

The  town  of  Killamey  contains  about 
7000  inhabitants,  and  derives  its  sole  im- 
portance and  celebrity  from  ifts  immediate 
proximity  to  the  lakes.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  uncleanliness,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  improved  in  that  respect.  The 
new  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing, with  fine  stained-glass  windows. 

The  distance  from  Killamey  to  Yalentia 
(rendered  famous  in  late  years  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Successful  Atlantic-  cable)  is 
45  miles,  the  whole  distance  by  carriage. 

From  Killamey  to  Dublin  direct,  dis- 
tance 186  miles ;  fare,  $9.  At  Mallow  we 
take  the  direct  road  to  Dublin. 

One  hour  from  Killamey  we  arrive  at 
the  town  of  Mallow,  formerly  a  watering- 
place  of  considerable  notoriety.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  l«ft  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built, 
the  mediseval  aspect  of  the  buildings  pre- 
dominating. There  is  a  good  spa-house,  a 
library,  and  reading-room. 

At  the  Limerick  Junction,  on  the  Great 
Western  and  Southern  Railroad,  a  branch 
road  leads  to  Ttpperary  on  the  right,  and  to 
Limerick  on  the  left.  Tipperary  is  distant 
from  the  main  line  only  three  miles.  The 
town,  which  contains  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Ireland,  but  its  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  restless  and  revolutionary  spirit. 
Some  think  without  cause,  others  with ; 
ftud,  as  we  are  not  writing  on  the  political 
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state  of  the  country,  "each  can  take  his 
choice.'*  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  a  beauti- 
ful seat  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Limerick  Junc- 
tion is  {Situated  the  city  of  Limerick,  which, 
in  point  of  commerce,  stands  fourth  in  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Ireland.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Shannon  River,  eighty 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  contained  in 
1871  a  population  of  67,000  inhabitants, 
being  an  increase  since  1851  of  eight  thou- 
sand. Its  principal  manufactures  are  lace 
and  gloves.  For  the  former  it  is  much 
noted,  and  it  is  said  that  Limerick  lace  is 
often  exported  to  Belgium,  and  imported 
again  at  four  times  its  cost.  (We  do  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States  that  way  in 
the  article  of  whisky.  Prophets  do  not  have 
much  honor,  etc.)  The  principal  object  of 
interest  in  the  city  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  but  was  en- 
larged by  an  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th.  A  very  mag- 
nificent view  may  be  had  from  the  tower. 
A  touching  story  is  told  concerning  the 
bells  of  this  ancient  tower.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
who  executed  them  for  a  convent  in  his 
native  place.  During  the  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  three  of  his  sons 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  music  of  these 
bells  was  the  sole  soother  of  his  melan- 
choly hours.  The  convent  becoming  im- 
poverished, the  bells  were  sold,  and  re- 
moved to  foreign  lands.  Sad  and  dejected, 
the  old  man  started  off  in  search  of  them. 
After  many  years  of  wandering,  he  at  last, 
one  evening,  took  a  boat  for  Limerick, 
and,  as  he  landed,  the  bells  ran^  out  for 
prayer.  The  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  before  the  last  sounds  had  vibra- 
ted through  the  air  he  had  joined  his  sons 
in  their  peaceful  resting-place  above.  The 
other  public  buildings  of  Limerick  are 
quite  numerous,  embracing  various  places 
of  public  worship,  a  custom-house,  banks, 
free-schools,  etc.,  etc.  The  town  was  set- 
tled by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  centur}', 
who  remained  its  possessors  until  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bor- 
oihme  in  1014.  Immediately  after  they 
were  expelled,  the  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Thomond  up  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  castle, 
which  was  built  by  King  John,  is  of  im- 
mense strength,  and  some  of  the  towers  of 
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the  walls,  which  still  exist,  show  traces  of 
numerous  sieges. 

Continuing  our  route   from   Limerick 
Station  to  Goold's-cross  Station,  whence  it 
is  a  drive  of  five  miles  to  Cashel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  interest  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  its  pe- 
culiar ruins,  situated  on  a  high  rock  which 
rises    some  300  feet   above  the  modem 
town.     A  church  was  founded  here  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick ;  it  was  also  made  into 
a  strong-hold  in  the  days  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme.     Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limer- 
ick,  paid  homage  here  to  Henry  II.  during 
his  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Edward  the 
Bruce  here  held  a  Parliament.    The  build- 
ings on  the  rock  are  a  castle  and  a  group 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
cathedral,  monastery,  a  church,  and  some 
towers.     The  cathedral  was  burned  in  the 
15th  century  by  the  Earl  of  Klldare,  sup- 
posing the  archbishop  was  inside.     In  ex- 
cusing himself  before  the  king,  he  said  he 
would  not  have  committed  the  act  had  he 
known  the  bishop  was  not  in  the  cathedral. 
Gontiguons  to  the  cathedral  is  a  cemetery, 
in  which  stands  a  cross  called  the  Cross  of 
Cashel,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  effigy  of 
St.  Patrick.     The  Dominican  Priory,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  back  streets,  should  also 
be  visited ;  it  is  a  fine  old  view.    Twenty- 
four  miles  from  Dublin  we  arrive  at- the 
town  of  Kildare,  where  is  the   railroad 
junction  to  Waterford  through  Kilkenny. 
Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Kilkenny  or 
Waterford,  coming  from  Dublin,  should 
take  the  branch  line  at  Kildare  to  Water- 
ford, and  then  the  line  ftom  Waterford  to 
Limerick,  passing  through  Tipperarj-,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  town  of  KUkmny  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000  inhabitants,  showing  a 
gradual  decrease.  In  1841  it  contained 
19,000,  and  in  '61,  15,000.  The  "  roving 
blades^  of  Kilkenny  evidently  know  where 
they  are  4>est  cared  for,  and  the  emigration 
to  the  United  States  is  krge  and  regular. 
The  principal  attraction  is  Ormond  Castle, 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Butlers,  whose 
ancestors  purchased  it  from  the  Pembroke 
family  in  1819 :  it  was  stormed  by  Crom- 
well in  1650,  and  a  breach  effected,  but  the 
besiegers  were  every  time  repulsed;  the 
townspeople,  however,  proving  traitors, 
and  admitting  the  besiogera  into  the  city, 


Sir  Walter  Butler,  who  was  in  command, 
deeming  a  longer  resistance  useless,  and  to 
save  the  unnecessary  eflftision  of  blood,  sur- 
rendered. The  greater  portion  of  the  cas- 
tle is  modern,  and  at  present  not  only  con- 
veys the  idea  of  strength,  but  of  comfort. 
It  is  the  present  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  contains  a  fine  picture- 
gallery.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Ireland.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
ments it  contains  is  one  to  the  Countess 
of  Ormond,  wife  of  the  eighth  earl.  She 
was  an  amazon,  and  lived  in  the  style  of 
Bob  Roy,  levying  black-mail  on  her  less 
powerful  neighbors.  Kilkenny  abounds 
in  ruins  of  much  interest,  and  several  days 
may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  here. 

Waterford. — Hotel  Cummins. — The  pop- 
ulation of  this  city  remains  about  station- 
ary; in  1841  it  contained  22,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  1861,  23,000,  and  in  1871,  29,000. 
Waterford  has  daily  communication  with 
London  via  Milford  Haven  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  population  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  provision  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 

Dublin  is  ver}'  beautiftilly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  contains  a 
population  of  319,986— a  gain  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  dufing  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  is  one  very  fine  hotel  in 
Dublin,  viz.,  the  SheHmmej  and  we  would 
advise  all  travelers  to  stop  at  it.  The 
Shelburne  is  a  new  house,  splendidly  sit- 
uated on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  finely  fur- 
nished, and  admirably  managed  by  Mrs. 
Jury  (widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Jury,  well 
known  to  American  travelers)  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  Cotton,  of  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Cork.  Mr.  McNaughtan,  the  resident  man- 
ager, is  most  courteous  and  capable. 

Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings  and  by  its  numer- 
ous splendid  residences,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded, in  external  appearance,  as  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  fir>t 
taken  by  the  English  under  tUchard  Stronj:- 
bow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held  his  first 
court  here  in  1172,  and  in  1210  King  John 
held  a  court,  when  the  first  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  Liffey.  It  was  besieged 
by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316,  when  ho  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss ;  likewise  by  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  same  effect,     DuMin  i?  tho 
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seat  of  a  Protestant  UniTersity,  styled 
Trinity  College,  which  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
are,  besides,  academies  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  culture  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Dublin  is  considerable.  Both 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  are  extensively 
carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of  theliffeyb 
so  obstructed  by  sand-banks  that  large  ves- 
sels can  not  reach  the  city,  an  admirable 
harbor  has  been  constructed  at  Kingston, 
six  miles  from  the  city,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  the  CcuUt^  the  official  res- 
idence of  the  lord  lieutenant  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  it  was  devoted 
to  this  use ;  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
is  its  beautiful  chapel,  built  of  Irish  lime- 
stone and  oak.  Its  elegantly-stained  glass 
windows  contain  the  arms  of  all  the  differ- 
ent lord  lieutenante  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted. The  music  one  hears  hero  every 
Sunday  forenoon  is  most  excellent.  The 
different  state  apartments  may  be  visited 
at  all  times,  unless  when  occupied  during 
the  season,  when  the  viceroy  gives  his 
levees,  when  all  Dublin  who  is  any  body 
goes.  Try  to  visit  the  court-yard  of  the 
Castle  in  the  forenoon  during  the  time  the 
band  plays. 

On  our  way  to  the  Castle,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  College 
Green,  formerly  the  Irish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  decidedly  die  finest  building  in 
Dublin,  if  not  in  Ireland.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1787,  at  a  cost  of  8500,000.  The 
House  of  Lords  remains  the  same  as  when 
finished,  with  the  exception  that  a  statue 
of  George  III.  now  stends  where  formerly 
the  throne  stood.  There  are  two  fine 
tepestries,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 
Bo3me  Water  and  the  Siege  of  Deny. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  used  to^ay  as 
the  Teller^s  Office.  Orders  are  freely  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bank  for  admission 
to  see  the  operation  of  printing  the  bank- 
notes. The  General  Post-office,  on  Sack- 
ville  Street,  is  also  another  fine  building 
which  should  be  examined. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bank  is  7W»- 
%  College^  which  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  from  which  has  emanated 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  modem  times. 
It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  thirty  acres, 
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eontains  a  library  of  nearly-  20,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  interesting  relics, 
among  which  is  the  harp  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme,  and  the  charter-hom  of  KlngO'£[av- 
anagh.  Near  the  library  ii  the  Fellows' 
Garden,  in  which  is  situated  the  Magnetic 
Observatory,  the  first  ever  established  of 
the  kind,  llie  students  of  Trinity  College 
number  about  1400. 

Chritt's  Church  Cathedral,  or  the  Cathe. 
dral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in 
the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  contains  a  monument  said 
to  be  that  of  Strongbow.  This  church  was 
formerly  the  repository  of  many  valuable 
relics,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  citi- 
zens in  the  16th  century,  among  others  tilio 
staff  of  St  Patrick;  it  also  contained  the 
sacred  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  Welsh  by  the  people  of  Dublin, 
and  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  citizens.  Pilgrims  came  from  fiur  and 
near  to  worship  before  it,  and  while  in 
Dublin  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  in  this  church  that  the  lit- 
urgy was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the  En- 
glish language;  and  in  1553  mass  was 
again  performed,  and  continued  for  six 
years,  by  order  of  Queen  IMarv,  when  the 
reformed  service  took  its  place.  Travel- 
ers remaining  in  Dublin  during  Sunday 
will,  do  well  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  whero 
they  will  have  some  delightful  music  from 
a  full  choir. 

St.  Patrick*8  CcUhedral, — ^This  structure, 
dear  to  all  Irishmen,  was  erected  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  The  original 
structure,  however,  antedates  this  by  many 
hundred  years ;  in  fact,  it  is  affirmed  that 
St.  Patrick  erected  a  place  of  worship  here, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  well  where  ho 
originally  baptized  his  converts.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  interior 
of  this  cathedral ;  that  of  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork,  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
The  earl  and  his  ladj'  are  repiesefited  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  of  their  disldren.:  con- 
tiguous to  this  monument  are.  two  marble 
slabs,  which  cover  the  resting-places  of 
Dean  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  tlie  **  Stel- 
la" of  his  poetry.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
formerly  used  as  the  chapter-house  for  the 
Knigfate  of  St.  Patrick.  The  principal  other 
churches  are  St.  George's,  St.  Michan*s,  St. 
Audeon's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.Werburg'8. 
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The  Four  Conrts,  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive structure,  which  cost  over  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  erected,  viz.,  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Chancery,  and  Exchequer.  The  river  front 
is  450  feet  long,  and  has  a  fme  portico  ot 
six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Moses, 
with  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy  on  either 
hand.  The  building  is  crowned  by  a  mag- 
nificent dome,  under  which  is  the  grand 
hall,  G4  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a 
figure  of  Truth  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
From  this  hall,  which  in  term  time  is  the 
great  resort  of  lawyers,  doors  lead  into  the 
four  different  courts.  Over  the  entrances 
are  four  pictures  worthy  of  notice :  first, 
James  I.  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws,  Hen- 
ry II.  granting  a  charter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, John  signing  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  establishing  courts 
of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  Four  Courts, 
there  are  two  wings  which  contain  other 
smaller  courts  and  offices. 

The  Cugtom-houte  is,  externally  consid- 
ered, the  finest  building  in  Dublin.  It 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  occupied  ten 
years  in  building.  Over  the  portico,  which 
is  composed  of  Doric  columns,  are  colossal 
statues  of  Navigation,  Wealth,  Commerce, 
and  Industry'.  On  the  tympanum  is  a 
sculpture  representing  the  Union  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  building  is  a  portico  nearly  similar, 
with  figures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  whole  building  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hope.  Seen  from  every  side,  the  Cus- 
tom-house is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
The  Exckof^j  in  Dame  Street,  is  also  de- 
serving of  a  visit. 

Nelson^  8  Monument,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  Sackville  Street,  is  a  beautiful 
testimonial  erected  by  the  Irish  admirers 
of  that  hero.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite, 
thirty  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  of  Nel- 
son's different  victories.  The  Doric  col- 
.nmn  is  seventy  feet  in  heig^ht,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  statue  of  the  hero,  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Kirk,  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
which  stands  on  another  pedestal.  Nelson 
is  represented  leaning  against  the  capstan 
of  a  ship.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  may  bo  had  Arom 


the  summit.    A  fee  of  sixpence  is  demand- 
ed for  ascending. 

The  Iriik  NaUoncU  GaUery  contains  some 
fine  paintings  and  sculpture.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  and 
was  opened  in  1864.  On  the  opposite  side 
ofHhe  square  is  the  Muteum  of  NcOural 
Sisiory, 

The  Jioyal  Irish  Academy  should  also  be 
visited.  A  member's  introduction  is  nec- 
essary. The  museum  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities. 

It  won't  do  to  say  to  a  citizen  of  Dublin 
that  you  have  visited  the  city  and  not  Phce- 
nix  Parkf  which  the  natives  think  superior 
to  any  thing  in  the  world !  We  only  say 
to  American  travelers,  don't  expect  to  find 
a  Central  Park  of  New  York,  a  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Paris,  or  a  Cascine  of  Florence. 
The  portion  open  to  the  public  is  1300  acres 
in  extent,  and  contains  many  magnificent 
trees  and  fine  carriage-drives,  but  no  diver- 
sity of  scenery,  beautiful  lakes,  walks,  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  such  as  you  see  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  we  think,  in  years,  when 
the  trees  obtain  sufficient  growth,  will  be 
far  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  world. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Park  is  the  WeUinffion  TesHmomal,  It 
is  a  massive  obelisk,  placed  on  a  granite 
pedestal,  on  which  are  written  the  various 
victories  gained  by  England's  greatest  war- 
rior. It  is  about  200  feet  in  height,  and 
cost  $100,000.  The  vice-regal  lodge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  situated  in  the  Park, 
and  near  which  are  the  Zoological  GardeiM, 
They  are  quite  extensive,  and,  though  not 
well  filled,  the  collection  is  varied. 

VisitcHTs  to  Dublin  should  visit  the  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Pirn  Bros.  &  Co., 
South  Great  George  Street.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments in  the  kingdom.  This  firm  are 
Mso  extensive  poplin  and  linen  manufao- 
turers.  One  of  the  partners  is  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  City  of 
Dublin.  Visitors  wishing  to  see  poplbi  in 
process  of  making  should  visit  the  retail 
warehouse  in  South  Great  George  Street. 
Messrs.  Pirn  Brothers  employ  about  four- 
teen hundred  hands  in  their  manu&ctory. 

We  also  recommend  travelers  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Poplin  Manufactory  and  Irish 
Linen  Warehouse  of  William  Fry  &  Co.,  31 
Westmoreland  Street,  by  special  appoint- 
ment manufacturers  to  the  queen. 
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The  Irish  poplins  have  a. world-wide 
reputation.  Few  tourists  leave  Dublin 
without  supplying  themselves  with  some 
of  these  beautiful  fabrics,  which  many 
consider  impossible  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
products  of  France  or  Italy.  A  very  in- 
teresting "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Poplin 
Trade"  was  lately  published  in  the  Bd- 
gravia  Magazine.  One  of  the  principal 
firms  mentioned  is  that  of  O'Reilly,  Dunne, 
&  Co.,  30  College  Green  (opposite  the  Bank 
of  Ireland).  Their  factory,  which  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  is  verj'  near  the  Four  Courts. 
Only  the  best  class  of  goods  are  sold  by 
this  firm. 

The  firn^  of  Fry  &  Fielding  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  for  their  Irish  poplins, 
of  which  they  are  extensive  manufacturers. 
They  occupy  a  large  building  (26  West- 
moreland Street)  called  the  Alexandra 
House — ^named  after  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  so  largely  patronized  their  products — 
where  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
seen  by  visitors. 

Amott  &  Co.,  11, 12, 13, 14,  and  15  Henry 
Street,  we  recommend  as  extensive  gefteral 
merchants,  wholesale  and  retail  drapers. 

For  genuine  Balbriggan  hosiery,  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs,  linen  shirts,  collars, 
etc.,  we  would  advise  a  visit  to  Joseph 
Cantley,  79  Grafton  Street. 

In  Lower  Sackville  Street,  exactly  op- 
posite the  general  post>office,  is  situated 
Mr.  Richard  Allen's  tailoring  establish- 
ment and  emporium  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing. Apart  from  its  business  importance, 
.  this  building  should  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  its  architectural  beauties.  The  well- 
known  '* mammoth"  Irish  frieze  belted 
coats  may  be  had  at  this  establishment. 

For  paper,  stationery,  and  printing,  we 
would  recommend  Messrs.  Browne  & 
Nolan,  24  Nassau  Street,  where  specialties 
connected  with  the  stationery  trade  may 
be  obtained  always  of  the  best  quality. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Botanic 
hardens  at  Glasnevin,  about  two  miles  from 
Dublin,  near. which  is  the  Cemetery,  con- 
.taining  numerous  fine  monuments,  among 
.  others  those  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Cui^ 
ran.  They  are  both  of  massive  granite,  the 
former  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  eight  feet  high. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  which,  if  the  traveler 
have  time,  he  had  better,  make ;  -and,  should 
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he  not  be  crossing  the  Channel  ftom  Kings- 
town (eight  miles  from  Dublin),  he  had  bet- 
ter make  an  excursion  to  that  town,  which 
is  the  harbor  of  Dublin,  and  from  which 
steamers  are  arriving  and  departing  sev* 
eral  times  each  day  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 
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Kififfstown,  now  somewhat  of  a  fashicmo- 
ble  watering-place,was,  in  1821,  a  miserable 
fishing-village  called  Dnnleary.  On  the 
occasion  of  George  IV.  visiting  Ireland  and 
landing  at  this  port,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Kingston,  and  its  prosperity  commenced 
from  that  date.  The  harbor  is  entirelv  ar- 
tificial,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  king- 
dom ;  its  cost  was  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  railway  runs  along  the 
pier,  where  passengers  may  change  imme- 
diately to  the  sailing  packet  under  shelter 
during  stormy  weather.  The  principal 
hotels  are  Hoyal  and  Anglesea  Arms.  A 
most  interesting  excursion  of  three  days 
may  be  made  by  continuing  on  to  Bray,  a 
watering-place  of  very  modem  construc- 
tion, Enniskerry,the  Dargle,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  Wicklow. 
For  particulars  of  this  excursion,  see  some 
cf  the  monthly  local  guides. 

An  excursion  should  also  bo  made  to  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  an  elevated  promontory  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Dublin  harbor. 
It  rises  nearlv  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  castle,  abbe}'',  and  college  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  castle  is  the  fam- 
ily seat  of  tho  Lawrences,  who  havo  held  it 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  The 
family  name  was  formerly  Tristrane,  but 
Sir  Amirec  Tristrane  de  Valence,  having 
won  a  battle  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  then 
took  the  name  of  that  saint.  Tho  sword 
of  that  famous  warrior  still  hangs  in  the 
thapcl. 

There  is  rather  a  romantic  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  family,  which,  if  true, 
Bliowa  the  regard  posteritj'-  has  in  some  in- 
stances for  a  pledge  given  by  their  ances- 
tors. During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one 
Grace  O'Malley,  an  amazon  chief tainess, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  queen,  landed 
at  Howth,  and  demanded  hospitality  of  the 
castle's  owner,  which  he  for  somo  reason 
refused,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  at  dinner. 
The  amazon  determined  to  have  revenge 
for  the  insult,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity, which  happened  in  finding  the 
child  the  heir  to  the  house  within  her  reach. 
Having  seized  him,  he  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  sjie  abstracted  a  vow 
from  the  father  that  on  no  account  here- 
after should  the  castle  gates  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  promise 
was  most  religiously  kept  until  a  recent 
period.  There  is  a  painting  in  the  castle 
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which  illustrates  the  event.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift  may 
also  be  seen  here. 

The  light-house  and  St.  Fintan's  Church 
should  also  bo  noticed. 

A  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to  Galway 
and  the  west  of  Ireland  if  one  has  plenty 
of  time,  and  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Connemara  will  well  repay  the  visit.  Tho 
distance  to  Galway  is  12G  miles ;  time,  b\ 
hours ;  fare,  $5  50. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  we  pa^ s  Ma^- 
nooih,  where  may  be  seen  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  which, 
after  long  debate  in  the  British  Parliament 
during  the  present  reign,  was  permanently 
endowed  for  the  education  of  five  hundred 
priests.  None  but  those  destined  for  tho 
priesthood  can  enter  here,  and  the  course 
of  study  requires  eight  years.  Tho  most 
conspicuous  object  seen  on  the  arrival  at 
the  station  is  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kil- 
dare,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  centurv.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  tho  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Fifty 
miles  from  Dublin  we  pass  through  Mul- 
lifujar^  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
whence  a  branch  railroad  of  24  miles  leads 
to  Sligo. 

Sligo  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Sligo,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  11,000. 
The  town  is  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
but  its  abbey,  built  in  the  Idth  century,  L<« 
a  splendid  ruin,  and  its  contiguity  to  one 
of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Lou^'h 
Gill,  is  deserving  the  notice  of  travelers. 
The  Imperial  Ffotel  is  the  best,  and  is  sit- 
uated immediately  in  front  of  the  abbey. 
The  lake  is  best  reached  by  taking  a  boat 
up  the  River  Garvoge  about  three  miles. 
Through  this  stream  the  lake  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  SHgo. 

Teh  miles  from  Mullingar  we  arrive  at 
Atklone,  noted  principally  for  ita  siege  in 
1691,  when  the  army  of  William  III.  hurled 
against  its  walls  and  castles  over  twelve 
thousand  cannon-balls.  This  town  is  an 
important  military  station,  containing  bar- 
racks for  two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  We  next  reach 
Athenrj'-,  renowned  in  Irish  history  for  the 
many  desperate  encounters  between  the 
Enpilish  and  Irish  forces,  also  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  and  admirably 
preserved,  and  its  Dominican  abbey,  one 
of  the  finest  ruins  in  Ireland. 
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Passing  on  the  left  the  mined  Castle 
Dorrydonnell,  ire  now  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  Galicay^  the  capital  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fifth  city  of  Ireland  in  point 
of  population  and  commerce.  Attached  to 
the  railway  station  there  is  a  fine  hotel. 
Galway  contained  in  1861  a  population  of 
16,448  inhabitants,  being  a  falling  off  in 
ten  years  of  nearly  four  thousand.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  western  lakes  of  Ireland 
pour  out  their  surplus  waters.  The  cit}- 
owes  considerable  of  its  importance  to  its 
commerce  with  Spain,  and  its  intercourse 
with  that  country  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  not  only  in  tho  architecture  of 
the  houses  and  appearance  of  the  streets, 
but  in  the  natives ;  one  sees  on  every  side 
dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  black:  eyes 
and  yellow  hair  are  by  no  means  of  rate 
occurrence.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  Queen^s  College,  Custom- 
House,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boyal  In- 
stitution, Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
some  monasteries  and  nunneries.  There 
arc  also  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
numerous  founderies.  Galway  was  brought 
conspicuously  before  our  countrymen  a  few 
years  since  as  the  terminus  of  the  **  Lever'* 
line  of  steamers,  running  between  New 
York  and  Ireland.  Travelers,  before  leav- 
ing Galway,  should  visit  the  quarter  called 
Gladdagh,  which  is  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  people,  mostly  fisher- 
men, who  never  mix  nor  intermarry  with 
the  other  inhabitants.  They  have  a  chief 
among  themselves,  who  decides  all  dis- 
putes, and  who  receives  the  title  of  King 
of  tho  Gladdagh.  A  little  farther  west- 
ward of  this  place  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
bay  and  ishuids  of  Arran  may  be  had. 
These  islands,  celebrated  by  tho  poet 
Moore — "Oh,  Arranmore,  loved  Arran- 
more" — ^maybe  visited  by  boats  from  Gal- 
way, which  go  every  few  days.  Tourists 
visiting  Connfemara  generally  make  Gal- 
way their  starting-point.  Tliree  or  four 
days  or  a  week  may  bo  very  pleasantly 
spent  in  this  delightful  district. 

From  Dublin  to  Belfast,  through  Drogh- 
cda  and  Dundalk,  distance  112  miles; 
fare,  ^6 ;  time,  four  hours.  From  Dublin 
to  Droghcda  the  distance  is  32  miles.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River 
Boyne,  and  contains  nearly  15,000  inhab- 
itants. Imperial  Hotel  tho  best.  There  is 
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but  little  to  detain  tho  traveler  here,  if  we 
except  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary 
d'Urso  and  the  abbey  of  the  Dominicans  ; 
even  these  are  difilcult  to  see  from  their 
position.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  now  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  River  Boyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  from  which  a  fine  view  may 
be  had. 

The  Boyne  is  celebrated  in  history,  the 
banks  of  which  being  the  battle-ground 
where  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
his  son-in-law,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
met  July  Ist,  1690.  The  engagement  is 
kno^R  as  the  **  Battle  of  the  Boyne."  Tho 
forces  were  equally  divided,  80,000  on  a 
side.  The  prince  was  the  victor.  James 
fled  to  France,  and  the  victory  secured  to 
the  cotmtry  liberty,  law,  and  religion.  The 
brave  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  command- 
ed the  prince's  forces,  was  killed  on  the 
field:  see  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  Kohl  says,  "  James  displayed 
but  little  courage  in  this  memorable  battle. 
He  abandoned  the  field  even  before  the 
battle  was  decided,  and  made  a  ride  of  un- 
exampled rapidity  through  Ireland. .  In  a 
few  hours  he  reached  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  rode  to  Wa- 
terford,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Never- 
theless, James  sought  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  whole  defeat  on  the  Irish.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  met  the 
Lady  Tyrconnel,  a  woman  of  ready  wit,  to 
whom  he  exclaimed,  *Your  countrjonen, 
the  Irish,  can  run  very  fiast,  it  must  be 
owned.'  *In  this,  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, your  majesty  surpasses  them,  for 
}*ou  have  won  the  race,' "  was  the  merited 
rebuke  of  the  lady.  ~  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle Drogheda  opened  its  gates  to  the  En- 
glish army.  It  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
which  experienced  the  rigor  of  Cromwell's 
severity  during  the  merciless  campaign  of 
1650,  nearly  the  entire  garrison,  with  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  having  been 
put  to  the  sword  after  a  successful  siege. 
One  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  having 
taken  shelter  in  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple, 
Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  fired,  and  burned 
them  up.  Tho  slaughter  was  continued 
for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  forms  the  staple  of 
Drogheda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  here 
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in  1467  for  kindness  shown  toward  the 
Irish  people. 

A  yisit  (if  stopping  at  Drogheda)  should 
be  made  to  MellUbnt  Abbe}',  distance  five 
miles,  and  Monasterloice,  six  miles  distant. 
The  ronnd  tower  of  this  last  dates  from 
the  ninth  centnry.  There  are  some  fine 
antiqae  crosses  here,  the  largest  of  which 
is  twenty^even  feet  high,  and  contains  a 
Gaelic  inscription  concerning  Muredach,  a 
Icing  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  634. 

We  next  approach  Dtmdalk,  a  mannfao- 
taring  town  of  10,860  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  flax  and  com.  Ar^ 
tkur's  l/otd  the  best.  Dundalk  is  noted 
for  the  sieges  it  sustained  from  Edward 
Bruce  in  1316,  ftom  the  O'Neils,  and  from 
Lord  Inchiquin  in  1640.  Edward  Bruce 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
sided in  Dundalk  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  killed  near  bj  m  an  engagement  with 
the  English.  After  Scotland  had  gained 
her  independence  at  Bannockbnm,  the 
Irish  invited  Edward,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  last  monarch,  and 
Dundalk  was  the  last  town  in  Ireland 
where  a  monarch  was  crowned.  The  town 
has  a  fine  park,  and  Dundalk  Hoase  and 
grounds,  tlM  residence  of  Lord  Roden,  are 
open  to  yisitors. 

Fifty-eight  miles  mora  and  we  arrive  at 
Belfcutf  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Differont  from  most  cities  of  Ire- 
land, it  shows  a  continued  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. In  1851  it  contained  100,000 ;  in 
1870  it  amounted  to  119,718. 

The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland,  is  the  Imperial,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Jury,  son  of  the  pn^krietor 
of  Jury's  Hotel  in  Dublin. 

The  whole  city  of  BeliSut,  whose  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, stands  on  the  territory  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was 
awarded  by  James  I.  when  Belfiist  was  a 
small  village,  and  formerly  returned  that 
nobleman  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Belfiist  is  a  great  seat  of  both 
linen  uid  cotton  manufactures.  It  pos- 
sesses a  large  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  ex* 
tensive  Intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends  great  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  and  agricultival  produce. 
Tho  city  has  a  cheerful  aspect :  the  streets 


are  wide  ai^d  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built.  Belfiwt 
contains  an  important  collegiate  establish- 
ment, entitled*the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitntioo,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  queen's 
colleges.  One  of  the  most  elegant  edifices 
in  the  town,  finished  in  the  Italian  style, 
is  that  which  contains  the  offices  of  the 
harbor  commbsioners :  it  has  a  fine  clock- 
tower,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone.  The  first  Bible  that  was 
ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  published  at 
Belfast— the  printing  of  this  volume  did 
not  occur,  however,  until  1794 ;  no  print- 
ing-press was  bron^t  here  until  1696,  Ire- 
land being  far  behind  even  Russia  in  this 
respect.  The  public  buildings  are  mostly 
of  modest  appearance.  The  Commereial 
Boildings  contain  handsome  reading- 
rooms,  well  furnished  with  newspapers. 
The  Bank  of  Belfast  presents  in  its  style 
of  arehitecture  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian, and  is  quite  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  Fhrst  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house, in  Rosemary  Street,  is  elegantly 
decorated  inside ;  the  ceiling  is  elaborately 
ornamented  in  stucco ;  a  portico,  composed 
of  ten  Doric  columns,  with  an  elaborate 
balustrade,  renders  the  exterior  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  Bel/cut  Museum  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  build- 
ing is  rich  in  design  and  execution.  The 
Custom-house,  Post-office,  and  SLPatrick's 
Cathedral  are  among  the  other  principal 
buildings.  The  Queen's  Bridge,  which  oc 
cnpies  "the  Great  Bridge  of  Belfisst,"  is 
very  elegant,narge,  and  substantial.  Be- 
yond the  PreAjfUfian  College,  a  very  mag- 
nificent building,  is  the  Botanical  Garden, 
established  in  1880.  It  is  the  next  finest 
in  Ireland  to  that  of  Dublin,  and  even  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  oyer  the  latter. 

The  flax-mills  of  Belfast  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  city;  one  of 
each  kind  should  be  visited,  that  is,  those 
worked  by  steam  and  by  hand.  The  lar- 
gest steam^miU  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland,  who,  it  is  said,  dhrectly  and  indi- 
rectly, employ  twenty-five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  finest  linen  and  damask  is  only 
made  by  hand,  and  the  process  of  forming 
and  weaving  the  different  patterns  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  best  establish- 
ment to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  Michael  An- 
drews, at  Ardoyne,  about  one  mile  out  of 
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the  city.  The  whole  establishment  may 
be  seen  between  10  and  12  and  3  and  5  ev- 
ery day  of  the  week.  Here  many  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe  have  their  coats  of 
arms  drawn  and  woven  in  their  napkins, 
table-cloths,  etc.  The  proprietor  allows 
no  gratuity  to  be  received  by  the  persons 
showing  the  establishment. 

Steamers  are  leaving  the  harbor  of  Bel- 
fast for  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Car- 
lisle, and  Dumfries  almost  daily. 

Travelers  should  also  extend  their  visit 
to  Cave  Hill,  about  two  miles,  whence  a 
most  glorious  panoramic  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  surrounding  country*  The 
hill  takes  its  name  from  three  caves,  which 
may  be  seen  on  its  perpendicular  face.  On 
its  summit  is  an  earthwork,  which  was  one 
of  the  strong-holds  of  Brian  M^Art,  whose 
clan  was  exterminated  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  Belfast  to  the  6iant*B  Causeway, 
distance  74  miles,  viz.,  62  to  Coleraine, 
thence  by  branch  road  to  Portrush,  six 
miles,  from  which  place  we  take  a  carriage 
to  the  Causeway,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
Fare  to  Portrush,  $3. 

About  ten  miles  from  Belfast  we  pass 
the  town  of  Carrichfergus^  which  contains 
4000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  of 
Scotch  descent. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
Castle^  which  was  built  by  a  De  Courcy  in 
the  12th  century.  It  was  captured  fh)m 
the  English  by  Bruce,  at  whose  death  it 
again  reverted  to  them.  It  is  at  present 
used  as  a  garrison  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery. Twelve  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  An- 
(rimy  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  close  to 
Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by 
that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Lado- 
ga and  Onega  in  Russia.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
beautiful  park  and  grounds.  This  find  old 
structure  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Massa- 
reene.  A  short  distance  beyond  Antrim 
we  pass  the  deer-park  of  Shane's  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  famous  race  of  heroes  the 
0*Neils,  who  were  for  ages  the  lords  of 
Ulster. 

The  Red  Hand  in  the  arms  of  Ulster, 
which  were  the  arms  of  the  O'Neils,  is  thus 
accounted  for :  When  Ireland  first  was  con- 
quered or  settled,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
person  who  should  first  touch  the  ground 
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that  he  should  be  its  chief.  0*Neil,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  that  first  approached 
the  shore,  cut  off  his  hand  and  threw,  it  on 
the  bank,  thereby  first  touching  the  ground, 
and  from  this  individual  sprung  the  royal 
race.  The  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  are  cel- 
ebrated for  their  healing  of  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  for  their  petrifying  properties, 
requiring  but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood 
into  stone. 

Thirty-six  miles  more  and  we  reach  Cole* 
rctme,  which  contains  6631  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  nothing  of 
interest  to  bo  seen.  Travelers  change  cars 
here  for  Portrush,  the  stopping^place  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Giant's  Causewa}',  and  where 
one  can  not  only  spend  days,  but  weeks  to 
advantage.  The  best  hotel  in  Portrush  is 
the  Antrim  Arms,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  and  most  reasonable  houses  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  here  travelers  make  the  excursions 
to  Dunluce  Castle  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. There  is  a  good  stable  attached  to 
the  hotel,  where  carriages,  horses,  or  jaunt- 
ing-cars  may  be  engaged  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Portrush  is  situated  on  a  bold  headland, 
with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  it  is  the  group  of  rocky  isl- 
ands called  the  Skerries,  which  form  a  fine 
breakwater  for  the  harbor.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable bathing-place,  and,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway,  a  place  of  considemble 
activity. 

About  two  miles  from  Portrush  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Castle  oflhaduce,  which  is  con- 
sidled  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  stands  upon 
an  isolated  rock  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  one  of  the  most  narrow  bridges  one 
can  well  imagine -i- say  20  inches  wide. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain ;  its 
building,  however,  is  generally  conceded 
to  De  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster.  It  has  been 
the  scene  and  subject  of  endless  tradition, 
as  well  as  many  romantic  and  humble 
events.  It  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
McQuillans,  and  afterward  of  the  M'Don- 
alds  of  Scotland,  Colonel  McDonald  having 
married  into  the  family  of  the  M'QuUlans. 
Those  who  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  their 
pedigree  should  be  informed  that  the  found- 
er of  the  McQuillans  could  trace  his  fAmily 
back  3000  years,  when  thev  left  Bubvlon 
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for  Scotland.  The  Scottish  family  are  still 
\oTds  of  Antrim  and  Danluce.  Beneath 
the  castle  is  a  long,  narrow  cave,  which 
may  be  entered  by  a  small  opening  at  low 
water. 

Three  miles  &rther  brings  us  to  Buai^ 
mills,  so  called  fit)m  the  River  Bush,  on 
which  is  situated  a  water-milL    The  river 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers,  and  its  sal- 
mon and  trout  are  delicious. 
•    Nearly  two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  Gianffs  Causeway,  the  most  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  in  the  country.    This  ba- 
saltic promontory,  which  projects  upward 
of  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  consists  of 
huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns  arranged 
side  by  side  with  perfect  uniformity.    One 
might  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
genious artificers,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  art  of  man  oould  rival  the  nice- 
ty with  which  each  piece  is  fitted  to  the 
other.     We  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific 
description  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this 
causeway,  nor  have  we  the  time  nor  room 
to  embody  the  theories  of  the  different 
learned  writers  on  the  subject,  few  of  whom 
agree,  and  none  of  whose  statements  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  romantic  stories 
told  by  the  guide  who  accompanies  you. 
(Speaking  of  guides,  John  M'Laughlin, 
whose  name  will  be  given  yon  at  the  An^ 
trim  Arms,  is  one  of  the  best,  but  fearfully 
jealous  of  his  rights  to  sell  photographs, 
and  who  will   caution  yoa  in  advance 
against  a  poor  weird,  wild,  laughing,  leap- 
ing, eccentric  young  woman,  who  waylays 
you  in  every  direction.     We  stealthily 
bought  one  of  her  photographs  for  a  shil- 
ling, gave  her  half  a  crown,  took  no  change, 
and  felt  delighted  at  having  cheated  John, 
and  receiving  so  many  *'God  bless  your 
honoris*'  from  the  poor  but  highly  amus- 
ing creature.)     It  is  said  by  some  leisure- 
ly-disposed individual,  who  has  taken  the 
time  and  pains  to  count  them,  that  we  walk 
over  the  heads  of  some  4000  columns,  all 
beautifully  cut  and  polished,  commencing 
with  the  triangular,  or  three  sided,  and 
ending  with  the  nonagon,  or  nine  sided. 
Among  the  numerous  fabulous  objects  of 
interest  which  the  guide  will  point  out,  no- 
tice the  Amphitheatre  Gateway,  Chimney- 
tops,  Pulpit,  and  Giant's  Well,'where,  if  you 
drink  some  of  the  water  (especially  if  you 
mix  it  with  **  mountain  dew"  sold  there  by 
an  old  man),  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 


wish,  it  will  surely  be  verified  within  the 
year.  Notice  also  the  Giant's  Grandmoth' 
er,  who  was  petrified  for  having  three  hus- 
bands at  the  same  time. 

Previous  to  landing  at  the  Causeway, 
you  will  be  taken  in  a  boat  to  see  the  caves 
which  lie  under  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 
[Notice  the  tariff  for  boats  and  guides 
which  is  hung  up  at  the  hotel,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly. The  boatmen  expect  a  small 
fee  extra,  especially  should  it  be  a  rough 
day.]  The  principal  cave,  and  one  into 
which  the  boat  can  be  safely  rowed,  is 
Portcoon.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Causeway.  Into  this  the  sea 
rushes  and  recedes  with  «  fearful  noise, 
and  the  boat  is  sometimes  carried  to  near- 
ly the  top  of  the  cave,  which  is  45  feet 
high :  its  length  is  350  feet.  The  Dunker- 
ry  Cave  is  over  600  feet  long,  and  about  70 
feet  high  above  low  water.  Its  entrance 
resembles  a  Gothic  arcb,  and  the  rise  and 
&11  of  the  swell  is  much  greats  than  in 
the  Portcoon  Cave,  but  much  more  regu- 
lar, owing  to  its  greater  depth,  and  to  a 
nervous  person  the  slow  and  gradual  rising 
to  the  roof  is  rather  exciting.  There  are 
numerous  other  caves,  which  will  be  point- 
ed out  to  the  traveler  as  he  is  rowed  past. 
One  of  the  formw  guides  at  the  Causewny 
gave  the  origin  of  the  Causeway  in  this 
wise: 

*^The  giant,  Fin  M^Coul,  was  the  chan>^ 
pion  of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved at  the  -insolent  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain Caledonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  tell  Fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself^  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him .  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  right  to 
Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked  over 
and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turned  out 
victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  generos- 
ity quite  bedoming  his  Hibernian  descent, 
kindly  allowed  his  former  rival  to  marry 
and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the  Scot  was 
nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at  that  time 
living  in  Scotland  was  none  of  the  best, 
and  evwy  body  knows  that  Ireland  was 
always  the  ridiest  country  in  the  world. 
Since  the  death  of  the  giants,  the  cause- 
way, being  no  longer  wanted,  has  sunk  un- 
der the  se:i,  only  leaving  a  portion  of  itself 
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visible  here,  a  little  at  the  island  of  Rathlin, 
and  the  portals  of  the  grand  gate  on  Staffa." 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  along  the 
coast  returning  to  BeUast,  and  from  Bel- 
fast to  Glasgow.  If  not  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Portrnsh,  go  on  to  Londonderry^'  via 
the  Junction  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  40 
miles.     Faro,  $2  25. 

Londonderry,  which  contains  a  popular 
tion  of  20,519  inhabitants,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River 
Foyle,  five  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Lough  Foyle.  Principal  hotels,  Impericd 
and  Commerdal,  The  city  is  well  built, 
lighted,  and  paved.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  a  square  called  Diamond,  firom  each 
side  of  which  a  handsome  street  leads  to 
the  four  principal  gates  of  the  ^ty.  The 
suburb  of  Waterside,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  connected  with  die  city  by 
a  bridge  erected  in  1789  by  an  American. 
Derry  is  noted  for  the  noble  manner  it 
wittistood  the  ^ege  ai  King  James's  forces 
in  1689.  An  anonymous  letter  having  been 
received  by  a  Protestant  nobleman — ^Earl 
of  Mount  Alexander — ^that  on  a  certain  day 
all  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
murdered  by  the  Catholics,  in  accordance 
with  an  oath  they  had  all  taken,  and  that 
a  captain's  commission  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  party  tiiat  murdered  him,  he 
gave  the  alarm,  which  spread  to  Derry,  and 
while  the  bewildered  citizens  ran  through 
the  streets,  some  dozen  of  the  apprentice- 
boys  seized  the  keys  from  the  guard,  and 
just  as  Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the 
Ferry  Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  re- 
sistance from  the  guard.  They  sustained 
the  siege  for  105  days,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  eating  dogs  and  rats.  A 
boom  was  placed  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  supply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kirk, 
with  all  sails  spread,  **  dashed  with  giant 
strength  against  the  barrier  and  broke  it 
in  two,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  shock 
rebounded  and  ran  upon  the  river's  bank. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
played by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  tu- 
multuous joy.  They  ran  with  disorder  to 
the  shore,  prepared  to  board  her,  when  the 
vessel,  firing  a  broadside,  was  extricated 
by  the  shock,  and  floated  out  nobly  into 
the  deep  again."  It  is  said  over  2000  died 
by  fiimine  during  the  siege.  The  princi- 
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pal  buildings  are  tho  Cathedral  and  Bish- 
op's Palace.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice ;  an  elegant  view  is  obtained 
from  the  top  of  the  city  and  surronnding 
country.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  colors 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  also  a  hand- 
some monument  to  Bishop  Knox.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  citv  is  the  fluted  col- 
umn  erected  to  the  memory  of  its  henMC 
defender,  Bev.  George  Walker. 

Steamers  leave  Londcmderrv  ibr  Glas- 
gow  about  five  times  per  week.  Fare, 
$8 ;  time,  one  night. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  Cale- 
donia of  the  Bomans,  that  is,  that  portion 
which  lies  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  from  which  name  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Caledonians,  afterward  changed 
to  licts.  The  term  Scotland  came  from  a 
tribe  or  fiimily  of  Scots  which  emigrated  to 
Caledonia  in  the  Uth  century.  They  set- 
tled in  Argyleshire,  and,  though  small  in 
number,  their  chief  having  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pictish  kings,  they 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  that  the 
name  of  the  country  became  changed  to 
Scotland.  An  ingenious  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Scots  are  still  small  in  number,  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  Arg^rleshire.  The  surface 
of  Scotland  is  the  most  varied  and  irregu- 
lar of  any  country  in  Europe.  Hie  main 
land  consists  of  but  little  over  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
About  one  third  of  the  land  is  arable,  and 
is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 
The  former  includes  the  Hebrides,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland  Islands,  with  the  most  north- 
em  counties.  The  Lowlands,  although 
comparatively  level,  embrace  considerable 
mountainous  country,  and  are  only  low 
when  compared  with  the  northern  portion. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  is  very  variable 
by  reason  of  its  seaward  exposure,  but  nei- 
ther its  cold  nor  heat  is  so  intense  as  in 
similar  latitudes  in  other  countries.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land is  the  chain  situated  in  the  Highlands 
called  the  Grampians,  which  commences 
near  Loch  Etire  in  Argyleshire,  and  ternw. 
inates  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doo  on  t\w 
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eastern  coast.  The  highest  mountain  Is 
Ben>Nevi9,  separated  from  tiie  Grampians 
only  by  the  moor  of  Bannoch.  It  is  4406 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Forth,  Tay,  Tweed, 
Spey,  and  Clyde.  The  Tweed,  toward  its 
debouche,  forms  the  boundary  between  En- 
Inland  and  Scotland.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  are  Loch  Lomond, 
Etire,  Long,  Fine,  Awe,  Lochy,  Eil,  Nes8» 
and  Katrine,  not  forgetting  the  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  of  Oich  on  our  way  to  Inverness, 
which  for  Alpine  grandeur  and  sylvan 
beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  We  wish 
here  strongly  to  impresa  upon  the  mind  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  by  no  means  to  miss  Scotland. 
If  your  time  or  means  will  not  allow  it,  miss 
Italy,  miss  Switzerland,  miss  Germany, 
the  Bhine  (how  tame  compared  with  the 
Caledonian  Canal  route  through  Loch  Eie, 
Lochy,  Oich,  and  Ness),  miss  any  of  these, 
but  do  not  miss  making  the  tour  to  Inver- 
ness via  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Loch  Fine,  the  Crinan  Canal,  Scarba  Sound 
to  Oban;  then  an  excursion  to  the  isles 
of  StaiFa  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  the 
same  day ;  then  via  Glencoe  back  to  Loch 
Eie,  Fort  William,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Ness 
to  Inverness,  returning  by  the  highland 
railway  (an  admiraUy-nuinaged  road)  by 
Blair  Athol,  through  the  famous  pass  of 
KiUiecninkie,*un8urpassed  for  beauty,  Dun- 
keld,  Perth,  Lakes  Kstrin^  and  Lomond, 
and  we  venture  to  affirm  tiiat  in  the  ten 
days  which  it  will  take,  more  will  be  seen 
to  satisfy  the  trareler,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  the  same  time  spent  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  variations  of  this  route 
we  will  point  out  when  we  describe  it. 
Travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  are 
much  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  one  of  Glasgow's  Well-known  firms. 
Messrs.  David  Hutcheson  and  Co.  have 
opened  up  the  beauties  of  Scotland's  most 
lovely  lakes  and  blands,  and  a  large  fleet 
of  fast-sailing,  elegant  steamers  belonging 
to  this,  firm  will  be  found  at  every  point 
along  the  Scottish  coast.  A  line  nms  reg- 
ularly between  Glasgow  and  Oban  via  the 
Crinan  Canal — ^from  Oban  to  Tobermory, 
Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  Oban  to  Glen- 
coe, Oban  to  Inverness,  Oban  to  Skye,  and 
Oban  to  Stomoway  in  the  far-off  Lewis. 
The  fitres  on  aU  these  boats  arc  moderate, 
and  table  and  attendance  good. 


Glaggaw^  the  commercial  capital  of  Scot* 
land,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Biver  Clyde, 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  ia  the  most 
populous  city  in  Scotland,  and  the  third  in 
population  and  commerce  in  the  empire. 
It  contains  600,000  inhabitants,  if  we  in- 
clude the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  principal  hotels  in  the  city  are 
the  <2tieeii'<,  which  is  finely  situated  on 
George's  Square  in  the  central  portion  pf 
the  dty ;  M(uMqn'»,  in  St.Vincent  Street ; 
and  the  Hamovtr,  in  Hanover  Street — all 
largely  patroni2sed  by  Americans.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Hanover  Hotel  is  also 
owner  of  the  well-known  **Abbotsford 
Blind"  of  Scotch  malt  whisky. 

The  chief  portion  of  Glasgow  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  fine  bridges,  and  lined  with  mag* 
nificent  quays.  The  navigation  of  this 
riyer,  formerly  impeded  by  many  obstruc- 
tions, has  of  late  been  so  much  improved 
by  dredging  (steam  vessels  being  continu- 
ally kept  at  work  for  that  purpose)  that 
vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  can 
reach  the  city.  To  show  the  great  increase 
of  trade,  the  custom  duties  levied  in  1800 
were  about  four  thousand  dollars;  now 
they  are  about  four  millions,  one  thousand 
times  increased  in  sixty  years !  Before  our 
revolution  in  1776,  tobacco  was  the  great 
trade,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
stj^led  the  *^  tobacco  lords."  This  busi- 
ness  being  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  citizens  turned  their  attention  to 
cotton,  when  soon  the  **  cotton  lords" 
eclipsed  the  **  tobacco  lords."  At  present 
the  iron  lords  reign  supreme,  as  a  trip  down 
the  Clyde  will  rapidly  convince  ever}'  one, 
hundreds  of  iron  vessels,  in  all  stages  of 
advancement,  sunpunding  you  on  every 
hand.  In  1880  there  were  forty  thousand 
tons  of  iron  used  in  Glasgow ;  now  the 
amount  is  probably  one  million.  Glasgow 
was  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  first,  steamer  in  Europe  was  launched 
here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  being  the  pro- 
jector. James  Watt,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
in  1763,  $r8t  applied  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  a  monument  to  whom  was  erected  iu 
St.  George's  Square.  It  is  a  bronze  figure, 
by  Chantrey,  in  a  sitting  posture.  There 
is  also  an  obelisk,  of  very  small  propor- 
tions, erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Bell  at  Dunglass,  ^|^r  Bowling. 

Glasgow  is  noted  for  the  quantity  omI 
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parity  of  its  supply  of  fre?ii  water,  brought 
through  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  reservours 
from  the  classic  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  miles.  The  supply  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  million  gallons  dail}-.  A 
novel  institution  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed in  Glasgow  by  one  of  her  many  public 
philanthropists  with  great  success,  viz.,  a 
Great  Western  Cooking  Dep6t,  tiie  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
working-classes.  This  d^pdt,  with  its  nu- 
merous branches,  supplies  good  substantial 
breakfasts  for  threepence  (six  cents),  and 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  potatoes, 
and  pudding,  for  fourpence  halfpenny, 
equivalent  to  nine  cents  of  our  money. 
Here  Is  a  city  importing  food  fVom  us,  and 
supplying  it  to  its  working-men  in  good 
condition,  good  breakfasts  and  dinners,  for 
fifteen  cents  per  day!  Where  are  our 
New  York  philanthropists  ?  The  origina- 
tor of  this  institution  is  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
bett,  whose  name  we  lend  our  efforts  in 
handing  down  to  posterit}'. 

The  rirst  and  most  prominent  object  to 
l>e  seen  in  Glasgow  is  the  Cathedral^  which 
we  think  ranks  next  to  Westminster  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  the  far- 
famed  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  purity  of 
style.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  picturesque 
position,  partly  surmounted  by  an  old 
church-yard  called  the  Necropolis,  the  finest 
cemetery  in  the  city,  which  rises  in  ter- 
races in  the  background,  and  contains  some 
very  beautiful  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  that  erected  to  the 
memory  of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer. 
It  is  situated  on  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  statue,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  fine  Doric  column,  of  him  whom 
Scotland  delights  to  honor,  looks  down  upon 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  who  are 
buried  around  it.  The  grounds  of  the 
Necropolis,  with  its  gravel -walks,  trees, 
shrubbery, -and  flowers,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  garden  than  that 
of  a  resting-place  for  the  dead. 
.  The  Cathedral  was  erected  in  the  12th 
century,  by  John  Achains,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow. It  originally  consisted  of  three 
ehurches.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  of  the  pure  Gothic  stj'le.  The  nave 
is  156  feet  long  and  62  wide.  The  organ- 
screen  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice 
for  its  beautiful  carving. 

The  choir,  the  part  now  used  for  wor- 
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ship,  is  97  feet  in  length  and  60  wide,  and 
the  large  eastern  window  contains  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  Chapter-house,  which  adjoin 
the  Cathedral,  are  both  deserving  of  notice. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the  former  is 
roost  exquisite.  Visit  the  three  different 
crypts  under  the  church,  intended  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  magnates  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  worthy — for  purity  of 
style,  for  grace,  and  magnificence — ^to  be- 
come the  resting-place  of  emperors. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Both  in  its 
fa9ade  and  interior  courts  it  has  a  fine,  ven- 
erable appearance.  It  was  founded  in  1443 
by  Bishop  TurnbuU.  Beyond  the  series 
of  buildings  properly  comprising  the  col- 
lege stands  a  beautiful  Grecian  edifice 
called  the  fftnUerian  Museum,  which  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial objects.  A  magnificent  new  University 
is  now  being  built  near  the  West-end  Park. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Exchange  Square,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  building  in  Glasgow.  It  is  built  in 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  noble  campanile,  whence 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  principal  apartment  is  the 
News-room,  which  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted. This  structure  cost  the  city  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  which 'everv  citizen  should  feel 
proud.  In  front  of  the  Exchange  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  is  executed  in  bronze  by  Ma- 
rochetti,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
mental statues  in  Glasgow. 

The  Royal  Bank,  which  is  situated  be- 
hind the  Exchange,  is  also  a  very  beauti- 
ful building. 

The  Mechanics'  Institution.  This  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  building  devoted 
to  its  uses,  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  an  excellent  library  and  a  large  corps 
of  professors,  who  lecture  to  young  me- 
chanics on  the  subjects  of  chemistr}'^,  phi- 
losophy, the  languages,  and  all  subjects  of 
ordinary  education. 

The  only  picture-gallery  in  Glasgow  is 
that  called  the  "Corporation  Galleries," 
M^Lellan  Buildings,  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 
It  consists  of  three  handsome  rooms,  and 
contains  copies  of  many  of  the  nfost  cele- 
brated masters,  some  few  originals  of  the 
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old  musters,  and  a  large  number  of  very 
indifferent  pictures.  A  large  portion,  and 
the  better  part,  was  bequeathed  to  the  city 
b}'  Archibald  M^Lellan,  who  intended  it  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  gallery.   . 

Glasgow  is  blessed  with  two  fine  parks, 
West  Endy  or  Keknn  Grove  Park,  and  South 
Side,  or  Queen's  Park.  .  The  former  co&. 
tains  forty  acres  of  ground,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position.  .  Nearly  adjoin* 
ing  the  park  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Their  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin 
is  most  delightful,  and  their  assortment  of 
flowers  and  plants  most  extensive.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  a  splen- 
did structure  may  be  seen  standing  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  grounds.  This  is  the 
Royal  Lunatic  Asylum^  than  which  no  finer 
exists  in  Scotland. 

Th%  Queen^s  Park,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  Kelvin,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  acr^.  It  has  been  beautifully  laid 
out,  according  to  designs  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
beautifal  dwellings  which  are  being  erect- 
ed  around  it,  it  will  soon  rival  the  more 
&Shionable  Kelvin. 

The  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  spot  are  highly  interesting.  Here 
the  important  battle  of  Langside  was  fought, 
in  which  the  hopes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
were  crushed  by  the  troops  of  the  Regent 
Murray. 

-  The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous, and  weeks  maybe  agreeably  spent, 
visiting  new  localities  daily. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  is  that 
to  Bothwell  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lan- 
ark, and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 

By  taking  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and 
getting  out  at  Blantj^re  Station,  cross  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Clyde  to  Both' 
well  Castle,  thence  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
through  the  Duke  of  Hainilton's' grounds 
to  the  palace ;  there  cross  the  Clyde  near 
Motherwell  Station,  by  sail  thirteen  miles, 
to  Lanark,  where,  after  visiting  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  you  may  return  to  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  or  proceed 
to  Edinburgh,  thirty  miles  distant. 

Visitors  are  generally  admitted  into 
Bothwell  Castle  on  Tuesdays  and  Fjndays; 
but,  as  the  time  may  be  changed,  the  trav- 
eler had  better  inquire  at  the  hotel.  This 
historical  strong<ho1d  is  now  the  property 


of  the  Conntess  of  Home,  to  whom  it  re- 
verted in  1857,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Baron  Douglas.  The  modern  residence  is 
a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  bidldmg  is  an  obleng  quadran- 
gle, built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec* 
ture,  234  feet  long  and  100  wide.  The 
walls  are  14  ISoet  thick  and  60  high.  There 
is  an  immense  circular  dungeon,  called 
Wallace's  Beef-barrel,  25  feet  deep  by  12 
wide.  The  ruins,  which  are  now  covered 
with  ivy  and  beautiful  wall-flowers,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  haughty  chief- 
tain. Sir  Andrew.  Murray,  who  was  the 
first  to  join  the  hero  Wallace,  and  the  last 
to  leave  him.  After  Murray  was-  outlawed, 
EdwarfL  I.  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Scotland.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  it  was  bestowed  bj'  Bruce  on  his 
brother-in<law  Murray,  and  passed  after 
that  time,  through  various  hands,  to  the 
Earl  of  Biothwell,  on  whose  attainder,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  which  you  cress  to  visit 
Hamilton  Palace,  was  the  scene  of  the  fa- 
mous encounter  between  the  ro3ral  army 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  laliter 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Hconilton  Pcdace  is  situated  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
close  by  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  con^ 
tains  a  population  of  900  souls. 

The  palace  is  a  beautiful  building,  built 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  fa<^adc  is  264  feet  long  by  60  high,  and 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  The  interior,  which  can 
only  be  seen  on  application  to  the  duke, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
The  picture-gallery  c(mtains  mai^  gems ; 
in  fact,  gems  and  relies  of  great  value  meet 
your  eye  in  every .  direction.  There  are 
some  2000  pictures,  including  Reubens's, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's,  Titian's,  Rembrandt's, 
Vandyke's,  Guido*s,  Carlo  Dolci's,  and  Cor. 
reggio's.  Among  the  relics  are  the  ring 
given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Lord  John  Ham- 
ilton; also  her  cabinet  and  jewel-case; 
the  gun  with  which  Bothwell  shot  the  Re- 
gent Murray ;  the  traveling-chest  of  Napo- 
leon ;  a  magnificent  table,  made  of  Sevres - 
china,  presented  to  the  present  duchess  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  the  MoCberwell  Station  is  two  miles, 
where  we  take  the  cars  to  Lanarkj  which 
is  historically  noted  as  being  the  place 
whence  Wallace  set  out  on  the  glorions  ex- 
pedition of  freeing  liis  native  ooantry :  a 
statne  of  the  hero  decorates  the  entrance  to 
the  parish  church. 

The  FciU  of  the  Cl$fde  are  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Lanark,  and  are  reached  by  pass- 
ing throngh  the  lovely  grounds  of  Bon- 
nington  Linn,  owned  by  Sir  Chillies  Boss. 
The  first  fall  has  a  perpendienlar  descent 
of  about  80  feet ;  below  this  fall  the  cur- 
rent hurries  along  with  fearful  rapidity 
through  a  chasm  not  more  than  14  feet  in 
width.  Half  a  mile  below  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal fiiU,  called  Com  Linn ;  here  the  wa- 
ter makes  three  distinct  leaps,  in  all  about 
85  feet.  Opposite  is  a  pavilion  fitted  up 
with  mirrors,  which  give  the  falls  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  romantic  and  historical  places 
of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  the 
local  guides  will  give  the  necessary  inform- 
ation. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
firom  Glasgow  is  that  to  Aj/r^  the  birth- 
place of  Scotland's  favorite,  Robert  Bums. 
The  whole  can  be  well  done  in  one  day, 
leaving  by  the  early  train  in  the  morning, 
and  returning  by  the  last  train  at  night ; 
but,  if  not  pressed  for  time,  two  or  three 
days  may  well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  distance  is  40  miles 
from  Glasgow  by  rail,  and  there  is  a  very 
good  hotel,  the  King"*  Arms. 

Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  we  pass 
through  the  town  of  Paideg^  noted  for  its 
cotton,  silk,  plaids,  and  Canton-crape  shawl 
manufactories.  It  contains  a  population 
of  50,000.  The  Abbey  Church  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  short  distance  from  Pais- 
ley, on  the  left,- we  pass  tlie  celebrated 
Oak  of  Elderslie,  under  which  Wallace  hid 
from  the  En^sh  forces.  Twenty'  miles 
from  Glasgow  we  pass  EgHnion  CcuUe,  the 
seat  of  the  Montgomery  fikmily,who  came 
ftom  Normandy  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. One  of  the  family.  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, took  furisoner  the  fiimions  Hotspur 
Henry  Percy.  The  fiunily  were  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  the  15th  century. 

Ayr  is  a  sea-port  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
into  two  parts,  Wallacetown  and  Newtown. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  the  "  twa  brigs," 
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immortalised  by  Burns.  On  the  site  of 
the  tower  where  Wallace  was  confined,  a 
Gothic  structure,  115  feet  high,  was  erect- 
ed in  1885 :  it  is  caUed  the  *<  Walhice  Tow- 
er.".  In  front  then  is  a  statue  of  the  hero; 
at  the  top  are  the  clock  and  bells  of  the 
old  dungeon  stee|de.  Two  miles  from 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Bums  was  bora,  Jan.  25th, 
1769.    Abmit  two  miles  from  this  we  reach 

**  Alloway^s  auld  haunted  Urk,** 

which,  having  become  immortalized  by 
Bums  in  his  "  Tarn  O'Shanter,"  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  fiither  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  modem  mou" 
uments  in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu^ 
merous.  A  short  distance  to  the  west  is 
the  well  where 

"Mttngo*B  mUher  hsoged  heretd*.** 

The  monument  of  Boms  was  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  f  17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  about  an  acre  of  ground,  kept 
in  beantilul  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pretty  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
**Auld  Brig."  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  monument  ara  mimerous  rel- 
ics of  the  late  poet:  one  of  bis  portraits,  a 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  AUoway 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itself  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lyricrates  at 
Athens.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  surround- 
ed by  nine  Corinthian  columns  80  feet  high, 
supporting  a  cupola  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  g^H  tripod.  The  whole  structure  is 
of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents  a  very 
chaste  and  classical  appearance.  The  cel- 
ebrated statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Sou- 
tar  Johnnie,  by  Thorn  of  Ayr,  are  placed  in 
a  grotto  within  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  monument.  The  scenery  Is  equal,  in 
richness  and  variety,  to  any  in  Scetland ; 
while  the  interest  attached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  the  spot  whera  Bums  composed 
*'Man  was  made  to  mourn,"  the  ^' Braes 
of  Ballochmyle,"  and  the  junction  of  the 
Ayr  with  the  Lugar,  all  serve  to  make  this 
vicinity  peculiarly  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  Bums  is  the 
only  case  on  record  whera  the  genius  of  a 
single  man  has  made  the  language  of  his 
country  classical. 

A  few  yards  from  the  ^*auld  haunted 
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kirk'Vis  tlie  •<aald  brig,*'  iHiieh  figuns 
so  prominently  in  Tarn  O^Shsnter,  and 
dose  by  a  very  neat  hotel,  which  is  of  great 
service  to  tourists,  andwhere  one  would  be 
satisfied  to  spend  weeks.  Notice,  in  the 
garden  between  the  old  and  new  bridge, 
the  beantifol  grotto  studded  with  shells, 
which  serves  to  heighten  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  plaee. 

Eleven  miles  east  of  Ayr,  on  the  Dum- 
fries and  Glasgow  Railroad,  is  the  town  of 
JfauchHne,  the  scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair** 
and  ''Jolly  Beggars."  Posie  Nansie's  cot* 
tage  in  the  town  is  also  pointed  out. 

From  Glasgow  to  Inverness,  via  Oban, 
returning  via  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankio, 
and  Lakes  Katrine  and  Lomond,  visiting 
firom  Oban  the  islands  of  Staifa  and  lona, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  in  Europe.  The  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Oban  occupies  ten  hours — that 
is,  taking  the  steamer  lona  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Glasgow,  which  starts  punctually  at 
7  A.M. ;  but  you  can  leave  an  hour  later 
by  taking  the  rail  to  Groenock,  and  thero 
meet  the  same  boat  Should  you  not  liavo 
entered  Scotland  by  the  Clyde,  by  all 
means  take  the  steamer  at  Glasgow,  as 
the  iinmemte  number  of  iron  ships  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction  which  one 
passes  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  aro 
well  worth  seehig; 

In  1 }  of  an  hour's  sail  we  arrive  at  Green' 
ockj  which  contains  some  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. On  our  way  we  pass  Dumbetrton 
CdbfUe,  which  rises  nearly  000  ftet  above 
the  level  of  the  river — (hat  is,  the  mound 
on  which  the  castle-buildings  are  located, 
for  Dumbarton  is  not  a  casUe  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  generally  mean  a  castle,  but 
a  strong-hold  in  the  shape  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  located  diiferent  build- 
ings, barracks,  armory,  governor's  house, 
etc.  The  armory  contains  the  two-banded 
sword  of  the  hero  Wallace,  and  was  also 
at  one  time  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
It  was  held  for  Edward  I.  for  four  years  by 
Sir  John  Monteith,  the  betrayer  of  Wal- 
lace, who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
castle.  Queen  Mary  was  conveyed  here 
from  France  while  yet  an  infant ;  Cliaries 
I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  have  successively 
occupied  it;  Queen  Victoria  visited  it  in 
1847,  while  making  the  tour  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Two  miles  below  Dumbarton  are  the 


ruins  of  Carinmt  OattUf  where  Robert  the 
Bruce  died  in  1329,  and  where  he  spent  the 
last  few  peacefiDd  days  of  his  existence.  A 
short  distance  lower  down,  on  the  left,  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  FinlajfiUm  Hause^  a 
great  resort  of  John  Knox,  die  Reformer. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock  is  the 
large  and  agreeable  watering-plaoe  of  Jlel^ 
entburff. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to' the  oppo- 
site shore,  the  steamer  touches  at  Hunter'i 
Quaff y  a  modem  place,  with  small,  pretty 
residences,  not  unlike  Staten  Island  in  ap- 
pearance. A  succession  of  these  villas 
continues  to  the  very  beautifhl  watering- 
plaoe  of  Dunoon,  ArytfU  Hotei  the  best. 
This  is  really  a  charming  village,  of  some 
5000  inhabitants.  The  villas  are  all  white, 
with  dean  slate  roofs,  which,  with  the  green 
foliage  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
iwesent  a  most  chamding  appearance. 

The  green  mound  to  the  left  of  the  pier 
is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Dunoon,  which  family  belonged  to  the 
high  stewards  of  Scotland.  It  passed  into 
the  fiimily  of  the  Argylea  in  1472.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  in  1564; 
was  visited  by  Mary  in  her  progress  to  the 
Highlands;  and  has  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Argyle  family  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle's  residence  is  quite 
contiguous.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  moat 
perfidloua  massacre  in  the  17th  century. 
Thirty-six  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Lamont 
were  decoyed  thither  from  their  castle  of 
Toward,  and  treacherously  put  to  death. 

Notice,  as  you  pass  round  Toward  Point 
on  leaving  Dunoon,  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Toward  Castle,  an  ivy-covered  structure  of 
the  16th  century;  also  the  beautiful  mod- 
em mansion  of  Mr.  Finlay,  M.P.,  whose 
ancestor,  between  the  years  of  1818  and 
1841,  planted  on  the  estate  five  millions  of 
trees,  redeeming  from  a  state  of  nature  nine 
hundred  acres  of  territory. 

Entering  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  we  approach 
Jfo^Aesoy,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
The  island  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
throe  wide.  The  town  contains  between 
7000  and  8000  inhabitant?.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Bute  Amu.  Near  the  harbor,  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  houses,  are  the  ruins 
of  Rothesay  Castle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reiga 
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of  John  Baliol,  but  was  afterward  surren- 
dered to  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  Edward  BaUol  in  1334. 
Robert  II.  built  a  palace  adjoining  the  cas- 
tlo,  and  often  resided  there.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert  III.,  was  created  Dnke  of 
Rothesay  in  a  council  at  Scone,  a  title  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which 
was  the  first  introduction  of  the  ducal  dig- 
nity into  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Rothesay 
also  bore  the  titles  of  Prince  and  Stewaxd 
of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Baron  Renfrew,  all  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  inherited  from  Prince  Da- 
vid, eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland. 
The  last  of  these  titles,  our  countrymen 
will  remember,  the  prince  adopted  in  trav- 
eling through  our  country. 

Passing  round  the  northern  point  of 
Bute  Island,  we  encounter  most  charming 
scenery  on  each  hand,  and  every  turn  our 
steamer  makes  discloses  new  and  more 
exciting  beauties.  Rounding  Ardlamont 
Point,  we  enter  the  lovely  Loch  of  Fine, 
stopping  at  Tarbert,  overlooking  which  is 
a  fine  old  castle  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  where  he  resided  in  1326.  The  Loch 
of  Tarbert  here  almost  cuts  the  peninsula 
in  two.  In  former  times,  boats  were  drag- 
ged across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Mull  of  Gantyre.  Scott,  in  his  "  Lord  of 
the  Isles,"  represents  Bruco  making  this 
passage. 

**  Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
But  the  galley  plows  no  more  the  sea, 
liBst,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  Southern  foeman's  watchful  fleet 

They  held  unwonted  way : 
Up  TarbeVs  western  lake  they  bore, 
Then  dragged  their  bark  the  iathmns  o*er, 
As  far  as  Kilraaconners  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay." 

Loch  Fine,  through  which  weoiow  pass, 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  The  fish 
are  highly  prized,  more  for  their  fine  flavor 
than  for  their  size  or  fatness. 

Travelers  now  land  at  the  village  of 
Ardriahajffj  which  is  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  and, 
walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  enter  the 
elegant  and  roomy  canal  steamer  Linnet, 
the  splendid  barge  cleaving  her  way 
through  the  limpid  clement  in  the  midst 
of  most  charming  and  novel  scenery. 
The  sensation  is  delightful  and  decidedly 
novel.  The  canal  contains  fifteen  locks 
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in  all,  bat  our  barge  passes  throngfa  but 
nine,  the  whole  distance  being  nine  miles, 
saving  sixty-nine  in  not  having  to  double 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 


Notice,  after  passing  the  last  lock,  and 
before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Crmanj 
away  to  the  right  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
Poltalloch,  which  was  buUt  by  its  owner, 
'Mi,  Malcolm,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 
The  estate  extends  in  some  directions'uear- 
ly  forty  miles.  To  the  left,  after  joining 
the  splendid  saloon  steamer  Chevalier  at 
Crinan,  on  the  Jura  Sound,  iaihumie  House, 
where  i?homas  Campbell,  the  poet,  lived  in 
his  younger  days  in  the  capacity  of  tutor. 
We  now  pass  through  Loch  Craignishj  which 
is  studded  with  beautiful,  picturesque,  and 
verdant  isles,  during  which  time  a  very 
fine  dinner  isi  served  on  board  at  the  rcr 
markably  low  rate  of  2s.  6 J.  After  cross- 
ing Jura  Sound,  to  your  left  may  be  seen 
the  Straits  of  Conivreckan,  which  sepa^ 
rates  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  Here 
is  situated  the  famous  whirlpool  spoken  of 
by  Campbell,  Scott,  Leyden,  and  others. 

"As  yon  pass  through  Jurats  Sound, 
Bend  your  oourae  by  Scarba's  shore; 
Shun,  oh  shun  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrivreckan's  surges  roar.** 

Passing  through  the  Sound  of  Luing, 
Benmore,  the  highest  mountain  (3170  feet) 
in  Mull,  may  be  seen  to  our  right  After 
threading  our  way  through  numerous  isl- 
ands, such  as  Sell,  £asdale,  Shuna,  Luing, 
etc.,  noted  for  their  fine  state,  and  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
one  of  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  Scot- 
land, we  enter  Kerrera  Sound.  On  the  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  nat* 
ural  b^feakwater  to  the  harbor  of  Oban,  may 
be  seen  Gillean  Castle,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Macleans.  We  now  enter  the  love- 
ly harbor  of  Oban.  Principal  hotels,  Cale* 
donian  and  Great  Westem, 
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Oban  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
pleasant  snmmer  retreats  in  the  Highlands, 
and,  daring  the  summer  months,  is  filled 
with  travelers  coming  from  Glasgow,  from 
Inverness,  and  other  places,  who  make 
this  the  starting-point  for  Staffa,  lona, 
and  other  excursions.  The  Free  Church 
of  Oban  is  a  very  pretty  building ;  it  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane. 

[Oban  may  be  reached  in  a  different  di- 
rection than  that  which  wo  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  or,  if  returning  from  Inverness  on 
your  way  to  Glasgow  (having  come  to  Oban 
l)}"-  the  Crinan  Canal  route),  it  would  bo 
better  to  return  to  Inoerary^  the  capital  of 
Arg^deshirc  and  the  seat  of  tho  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban,  via  Inverary. — 
There  are  several  routes  to  reach  Inverary. 
The  usual  one  is  by  steamer  from  Glasgow 
up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  (four  hours' 
sail),  thence  by  coach  round  tho  head  of 
Loch  Long,  via  Glencoe,  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Fine,  and  down  to  Invcrar}-,  a  dia- 
tanco  of  twenty  miles,  and  a  moat  lovely 
road.  Or  take  the  cars  from  Glasgow  to 
Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
steamer  to  Tarbet,  whero  thero  is  a  mag- 
nificont  hotel  (tho  Tarbet),  then  by  coach 
as  before. 

Or  via  Loch  Long  to  Loch  Croil,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  coach  starts  for  St.  Cath- 
arine's Pier  (a  slow  and  tedious  ride  of 
eight  miles),  whence  a  steamer  starts,  .on 
i;he  arrival  of  the  coach,  for  Inverary,  a 
town  of  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Its  situation  is  delightfuU}'  charming,  but 
it  owes  its  importance  solely  to  its  herring 
fishery,  and  its  vicinity  to  Inverary  Castle. 
The  grounds  of  the  castle  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  a  very  comfortable  hotel  is  sit- 
uated close  to  the  lodge.  Cunningham:^ 
Burns  contains  the  following  lines,  written 
on  the  window  of  the  hotel  here.  Bums, 
not  being  able  to  procure  much  attention 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  on  a  visit 
to  the  duke,  avenged  himself  as  follows : 

"  Whoe'er  he  be  that  Bojoums  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 
The  lord,  their  god,  his  grace. 
There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger; 
If  Providence  lias  sent  me  hero, 
'Twaa  surely  in  his  anger." 


During  tho  traveling  season,  which  is 
from  the  1st  of  July  until  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, a  coach  leaves  Inverary  every  morn- 
ing for  Oban,  passing  through  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence.  Timo 
eight  hours. 

One  of  tho  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion on  this  route  is  KUchum  Castle,  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  wife  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  it 
was  who  brought  as  her  dower  the  large 
estates  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and,  with  her 
husband,  became  the  founders  of  the  pres- 
ent powerful  family  of  Breadalbane.  Sir 
Colin  was  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  Arg^'le  family.  The  terri- 
tory round  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  clan  Gregor,  but 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Campbells.  The 
salmon  of  the  River  Awe,  which  we  cross, 
are  considered  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world.  The  '  *■  Bridge  of  Awe'*  is  the  scene 
of  Scott's  "  Highland  Widow."  We  now 
descend  to  Loch  Etive,  and  pass  the  ruins 
of  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  on  our  way  to 
Oban. 

The  steamers  run  to  Staffa  and  lona 
daily  except  Sundays.  Be  particular  and 
choose  a  pleasant  day.  Should  the  day 
appointed  turn  out  bad,  visit  instead  the 
castles  of  Dunolly  and  Dunstaffnage. 
-  The  ruins  of  Dunolly  Castle  are  situated 
upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  rock  which 
overhangs. Loch  Etive,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Oban.  Apart  from  the 
wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
the  view  from  their  summit  is  the  most 
glorious  on  which  our  gaze  ever  rested — 
inlets,  bays,  lochs,  and  islands  surround 
you  on  everj^'  side,  with  every  variety  of 
surface,  from  wildly  bleak.to  coftly  fair. 
■  Dunolly  Castle  was  in  former  times  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  Admiral  M'Dougal,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  ancient  family, 
whose  modem  and  modest  mansion  stands 
immediately  behind  the  castle. 

That  part  of  the  castle  in  the  best  state 
of  preservation  is  the  donjon,  to  the  top  of 
which  you  can  ascend  with  the.  aid  of  a 
ladder.  (We  wonder  it  is  not  put  in  some 
state  of  preservation.  A  very  (flight  ex- 
pense would  not  only  prevent  it  from  turn- 
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bling  to  pieces,  but  would  admit  visiton  to 
tlie  top,  from  which  they  are  now  exela- 
ded,  we  suppose,  on  account  of  the  danger 
in  reaching  it — 1866.)  But  one  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  reclining  for  hours  .on 
the  mossy  surfiice  of  the  court-yard,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  gaze  on  the  enchanting  sight  around 
it.  In  one  comer  of  the  court-yard  is  a 
cage,  where  for  twenty  years  a  noble  eagle 
was  chained.  He  was  a  source  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  £imily  as  well  as  to  vis- 
itors from  abroad.  The  poet  Wordsworth, 
when  he  visited  Oban  in  1831^  composed 
some  verses  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  this  king  of  birds.  A  few  years  since, 
some  scoundrels  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  ruins  set  some  dogs  upon  the 
poor  caged  prisoner  and  killed  him — ^not, 
however,  before  his  assailants  had  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Before  reaching  Dunolly 
Castle  from  Oban,  notice  a  huge,  isolated 
mass  of  stone  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
shore,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  invert- 
ed cone.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Claeh-a-choin,  or  Dog-stone.  Tradition 
says  it  was  to  this  stone  that  the  hero  Fin- 
gal  chained  his  faithful  dog  Bran.  To 
open  the  gate  of  the  castle  ^'ou  must  pro- 
cure the  key  from  the  woman  who  keeps 
the  lodge,  to  whom  you  pay  a  small  fee, 
and  return  the  kev. 

Returning  from  Dunolly  Castle,  unless 
fond  of  long  walks,  the  traveler  had  better 
take  a  carriage  at  the  Great  Western,  to 
make  the  excursion  to  Dunstaffnage,  which 
is  a  long  three  miles.  The  castle  b  situa- 
ted near  the  foot  of  Loch  Etive,  a  beautiful 
position,  and  commands  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect. It  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Scottish  royalty,  and  is  still  a  proud  and 
beautiftil  ruin .  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Celtic  chieftains  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Northmen.  Dunstaffnage  is 
noted,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  for  hav- 
ing preserved  for  a  long  time  the  Palladi- 
um of  Scotland — ^the  celebrated  stone  of 
Dunstaffnage,  on  which  the  early  Scottish 
kin^  sat  when  they  were  crowned.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  this  stone  was  first  brought 
from  the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same 
on  which  Jacob  slept  on  the  plain  of  Luz. 
It  is  asserted  by  Irish  chroniclers  that  it  was 
first  brought  from  Spain,  and  placed  on 
the  Hill  of  Tata,  where  thd  kings  of  Ireland 
werp  installed ;  thence  it  was  removed  to 
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Dunstaffnage,  and  from  Dnnstaflfhage  to 
Scone  by  Keneth  II.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  in  Ireland  was  performed  by  a 
Druidical  priest,  who  repeated  in  ancient 
Irish-Gaelic  a  rhyme  which  has  been  trans- 
lated thus : 

^*  GoasMer,  Soot,  where*er  you  find  this  Btoiie» 
If  fi&teis  fail  not|  there  fizft  must  be  your  homa** 

This  prophecy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
Ailfilled  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  old  Dunstaffnage  stone. 
It  is  at  tibe  present  time  fixed  to  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  the  coronation-chair  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  tile  sovereigns  of  England  are 
crowned  on  it  at  the  present  day.  Dun- 
staffnags  was  in  possession  of  the  Lords  of 
Lorn  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  castle  was  granted  to  an  an- 
cestor of  the  family  of  Campbells,  who  hold 
possession  of  it  to-day. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  (about  7) 
the  steamer  Mountaineer  leaves  the  harl)or 
of  Oban  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  &r- 
famed  islands  of  Staffa  and  lona ;  the  first 
fifimed  for  its  works  of  nature,  the  latter  for 
the  works  of  man.  The  course  of  the 
steamer  round  the  **dark  MulP*  and 
through  its  ^  mighty  sound"  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  from  the 
north  or  northeast,  we  pass  through  the 
Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  first  visit  lona,  then 
Staffa ;  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  pass 
through  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  visit  Staffa 
first.  The  latter  being  the  ordinar}'^  course, 
although  not  the  one  taken  by  the  author, 
we  will  describe  it  in  that  order. 

Notice,  on  the  right,  as  we  leave  the  har- 
bor, the  magnificent  position  of  Dunolly 
Castle ;  then,  farther  up  the  loch,  that  of 
Dunstaffnage.  Passing  Lisroore  Island 
on  the  right  (where  the  Roman  Catholics 
formerly  had  a  large  seminary  for  training 
their  priests),  we  near  the  shore  of  Mull, 
at  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  stands 
Duart  Castle,  in  ancient  times  the  strong- 
hold of  the  MXeans,  and  guarding  the 
Sound  of  Mull.  Here  lived  the  **  tyrant 
of  the  strait ;"  and  nearly  opposite  is  the 
Lad^  Hock,  where  the  tyrant  M'Lean 
placed  his  wife,  the  incident  upon  which 
Joanna  Baillie  founded  her  drama  of  the 
Family  legend,  and  the  poet  Campbell  his 
poem  of  Glengara.  Professor  Wilson's 
brother  describes  the  incident  in  his  "  Vov- 
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age  lound  tlie  Coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
lales :" 

**  Laachlan  Cattanach  McLean,  of  Duart, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Archibald,  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Argyle,  with  whom  it  may  be 
presumed  he  lived  on  bad  terms.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  although 
the  character  of  the  act  alluded  to  depends 
in  some  measure  on  that  cause,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expose  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  disagreement,  upon 
a  wave-washed  rock;,  with  the  probability 
of  her  catching  cold  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  certainty  (Mf  being  drowned  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  some  accounts  say  she  had  twice 
attempted  her  husband^s  Ufe,  and  so  as- 
suredly she  deserved  to  be  most  severely 
reprimanded. .  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lauch- 
lan  carried  the  lady  to  the  rock  in  ques- 
tion, where  he  left  her  at  low  water,  no 
doubt  desiring  that  at  high  water  she  would 
be  seen  no  more.  However,  it,so  chanced 
that  her  cries,  *  piercing  the  night's  dull 
ear,*  were  heard  by  some  passing  fisher- 
men, who,  subduing  their  fear  of  water- 
witches,  or  thinking  that  thej'  had  at  last 
caught  a  mermaid,  secured  the  fair,  one, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  own  people,  to 
whom,  of  course,  she  told  her  version  of 
the  story.  We  forget  what  legal  steps 
were  taken  (a  sherifTs  warrant  passed  for 
little  in  those  days,  at  least  at  Mull),  but 
considerable  feudal  disorders  ensued  in 
consequence,  and  the  Laird  of  Duart  was 
eventually  assassinated  in  bed  <me  night 
(in  Edinburgh)  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Calder,  the  brother  of  the  bathed  lady. 
We  hope  this  was  the  means  of  reconciling 
all  parties.** 

On  our  right  we  pass  ArdtomiA  CaUie, 
in  a  situation  most  wild  and  beautiful.  It 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ibles  dur- 
ing their  highest  pitch  6f  independence. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  the 
early  scenes  of  tfie  Lord  of  the  Isles : 

*^  Beneath  the  ctisUe^s  Bhelterlftg  lee 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  flea. 
Ileim  in  tlie  rock  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  hy  a  stair 

fio  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  peaf<ant*8  staff  one  valiant  hand. 
Might  veil  the  dizzy  path -have  maiin*d 
'Gainst  hundreds  armed  with  spear  and  brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.** 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbor  of 
Tobermory,  the  principal  village  in  Mull, 


near  whic^  is  tha  ancient  ca«tle  of  Drum- 
fi^  one  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Lairds  of  ColL  Seven  mUes  farther  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  Castle  of  M'mgarrjf, 
whidi  "o*erawed  the  woodland  and  the 
waste,**  and  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Mac-Ians,  a  sept  of  the  Macdonalds,  who 
were  descended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  famed  Stafia, 
passing  on  our  left  the  islands  Ulva  and 
Gometra,  both  of  which  are  skirted  with 
basaltic  columns  regular  as  those  of  Staffa. 
There  is  a  magnificent  cave  at  Ulva,  sixty 
feet  square  and  thirty  in  height. 

Staffa  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
the  western  shore  of  Mull,  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  scientific  world  before  the  year  1772, 
when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  Iceland. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Staffift  fi^m  the  distance,  but  as  we 
approach  the  shore  its  peculiar  fi>rmation 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  one  can  plainly 
see  the  origin  of  its  name  Staffa,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Scandinavian,  **  Island  of 
Columns.  *  *  Alter  landing  from  the  steam- 
er in  small  boats,  which  in  moderate  weath- 
er is  quite  practicable,  the  boatmen  being 
hardy  and  skillfiil  (it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  sea  is  so  smooth  as  to  allow  boats  to  be 
rowed  into  FingaPs  Cave),  we  pass  over  a 
rugged  causeway  formed  of  truncated  col- 
umns, passing  on  our  left  a  conical  island 
of  basaltic  pillars,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
which  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Idw 
water :  this  is  called  the  Herdsman,  As 
we  proceed  round  the  pitejecting  part  of 
the  cliff  (after  making  the  descent  of  a 
rugged  stairway  one  hundred  feet  loiig), 
the  pillars  over  which  we  walk  gradually 
increase  in  magnitude  and  proportion ;  tiie 
ends  of  the  columns  vary  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  inches.  The  wa}'  to  the  interior 
is  most  precarious,  and  many  persons  dread 
to  make  the  trial. .  li  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  appears,  but  you  must  liave  considerable 
pluck  to  enter  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  cave ;  half  way  may  be  done  with 
comparative  safety.  Here  you  can  stand 
and  gaze  *'with  undisturbed  reverence  on 
the  effect  of  those  proportions,  where  the 
almighty  hand  that  made  the  worlds,  the 
Sovereign  Architect,  has  deigned  to  work 
as  if  witii  human  art.'* 

This  most  magnificent  temple  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  is  220  feet  long,  66  feet 
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high  at  mesn  tide,  42  feet  wide  at  the  month 
of  the  cave,  and  22  at  the  inner  extrem- 
itv.  Its  sides  are  colomnar,  and  nearly 
perpendicuhir ;  the  countless  oolomns  are 
beantifol] J  jointed  and  most  synmietrical 
throoghout.  The  ends  of  the  columns, 
which  form  the  gallery  overhead,  are  beau- 
tifully irregular,  and  tinted  by  the  light 
with  various  hues  of  green,  red,  and  gold ; 
and  then  the  wild  but  mellow  moan  of  each 
successive  surge,  as  it  rolls  everlastingly 
over  the  ends  of  the  lower  pillars,  can  not 
fail  to  fill  the  traveler  with  admiration  and 
awe  at  this  most  wondrous  of  the  works  of 
Nature, 

*^  Wliere,  as  to  ahame  the  temple?  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seems,  would  nose 
A  minster  to  her  M&ker^s  praise! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
>kor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  strcUs, 
And  still  between  each  awful  pause 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  form  prolonged  and  high, 
That  roocka  the  organ's  melody ; 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  Zona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  sny. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  day ! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  etately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  liurd— but  witness  mine." 

There  are  numerous  other  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mackinnon's  Cave^  Boat  Cave, 
Clam-shell  Cave,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  the  steam- 
er remains  merely  long  enough  to  visit  the 
principal,  which  is  FingaFs.  The  popular 
tradition  among  the  natives  is  that  Fingal 
(who  was  the  father  of  Ossian),  or  Fin 
M'Coul,  the  giant,  built  the  cave. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  lona,  or  the 
"Blessed  Isle,"  may  lie  seen  at  a  distance 
of  some  seven  miles,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. The  steamer  comes  to  anchor  in 
'  front  of  the  village  of  lona,  which  consists 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  thatched  cottages. 
The  landing  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  permanent  wharves,  the 
winter's  storms  invariably  breaking  them 
up.  On  landing,  the  traveler  is  beset  with 
groups  of  children  offering  for  sale  shells 
and  pebbles.  This  is  an  old  custom,  as 
pilgrims  and  travelers  invariably  carry 
away  some  relic  of  the  isle,  which  in  for- 
mer times  were  considered  charms  against 
all  manner  of  diseases.  lona  is  first  known 
in  history  as  the  spot  chosen  by  Columba 
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as  hia  head-quarters  for  the  pnrposfl  of  con- 
verting Northern  Britain  to  Christianity, 
and  here  he  landed  with  twelve  other  saints 
(having  arrived  from  Ireland  in  an  open 
boat)  in  the  year  568.  T}'tler  says  that  by 
the  courage,  zeal,  and  abili^  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  died  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  "  a  man  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  or  activity  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of 
life."  The  island  became  so  reputed  for 
its  sanctit}'  that  it  obtained  preference  in 
Scotland  over  all  other  burial-places.  For- 
ty Scottish  kings  alone  were  buried  at 
lona,  two  Irish  kings,  one  French  king;, 
and  two  Norwegian  princes.  Here  Dan- 
can  I.  and  his  murderer,  Macbeth,  were 
both  interred.  lona  was  also  called  Icolme* 
kill ;  and  Shakspeare  makes  Boese  ask, 

**  Wliere  is  Duncan's  body  ? 
Miwdvff.  (Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sHcred  store-house  of  his  pvedece^- 

eori», 
And  guardian  of  their  bones." 

Tradition  also  stated  that  Jonahs  island 
alone  should  be  saved  during  the  next  del- 
uge. 

"  Seven  yearn  before  tlie  end  of  the  world 
A  deluge  shall  drown  the  nations. 
The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland 
And  the  green-headed  Islay,  but  Cjolunibo'a  isle 
Shall  swim  above  the  flood.** 

The  principal  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  island  are :  first  in  importance,  the  Ca- 
thedrcd  of  St.  Mary.  Its  architecture  is 
of  different  styles;  it  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  its  length  is  about  160  feet,  the 
transept  being  about  70 ;  its  tower  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  per- 
vades the  whole  ruin.  There  are  numer- 
ous tomb-stones  inside  the  walls  of  great 
antiquity :  here  many  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  were  interred.  St.  Oran*8  Chapel, 
another  ruin  of  importance,  stands  within 
an  inclosure  60  feet  long  by  22  broad  : 
here  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Macdonald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  also  Ronald,  Scott's  I>rd 
of  the  Isles : 

"  The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled, 
Ronald,  from  many  a  licro  spnmg, 
The  fair,  the  lofty,  and  the  young. 
Lord  of  th?  Isle?,  whose  lofty  name 
A  tiiousnnd  bards  have  given  to  fame,    * 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
I  On  equal  terms  with  England'^  piide.'^ 
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Kear  this  .stands  >%  Mark's  Cross,  a 
beautiful  specimea  of  the  antique  carving: 
this  is  about  the  only  perfect  specimen  of 
the  360  similar,  crosses  that  once  adorned 
the  island.  Maclean's  Cross  is  another 
fine  specimen,  Which  the  visitor  will  notice 
on  his  way  from  the  Nunnery  (the  first 
ruin  visited)  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Nun- 
nery is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  ruins, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  other  mon- 
astic institutions  of  the  island ;  the  style 
of  architecture  is  Norman,  and  probably 
dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  The  tomb-stone  of  the  late  prior- 
ess, the  Princess  Anna,  is  still  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

We  now  return  to  Oban  by  the  southern 
coast  of  Mull,  the  whole  length  of  which 
contains  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
matter  of  singular  rocky  formations. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  island  of  Skye  will  find  two  fine  steam- 
ers of  Messrs.  D.  Hutcheson  &  Co.  sailing 
twice  a  week  for  Portree  and  S.tornoway, 
on  the  distant  island  of  Lewis ;  they  leave 
Oban  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  ar- 
rive at  Portree  the  same  evening,  and  at 
Stomoway  the  foUowiog  morning. 

We  will  now  proceed  on  our  tour  to  In- 
verness, taking  the  steamer  Pioneer,  that 
leaves  Oban  for  Glencoe^  the  scene  of  the  in- 
famous massacre  of  the  clan  Macdonald  by 
English  troops,  after  the  clan  had  given  in 
its  submission  before  the  time  allotted,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  read  in  Scott's 
*^  Tales  of  a  Grandfather'*  or  in  Macanlay's 
**  History  of  England."  The  steamer,  pass- 
ing up  Loch  Linnhe,  one  of  Scotlimd's 
most  beaut^ul  lakes,  enters  Loch  Leven, 
and  lands  its  passengers  at  Ballachulish, 
where  there  is  a  fine  hotel  but  recently 
built;  here  the  travelers  take  coach  for 
Glencoe,  which  excels  every  glen  in  Scot- 
land in  the  dreary  magnificence  of  its  seen? 
ery,  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  famed  Ossian 
was  bom,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
wild  but  lovely  Cona,  which  rushes  through 
part  of  the  glen.     [Passengers  may  con« 
tlnue  through  this  glen  by  stage  to  Loch 
Lomond,  returning  to  Glasgow,  by  book- 
ing their  names  at  Oban.]     After  having 
surveyed  the  centre  of  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  the  rains  of  the  huts  of  this  near- 
ly extinct  clan,  we  return  to  Ballahulish, 
and  take  our  steamer  to  Banavie,  where 
we  arrive  at  about  three  o'clock,  passing 
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Fort  William,  which  was  originally  built 
by  General  Monk  to  overawe  the  disaffect- 
ed Highlanders. 

Travelers  remain  overnight  at  the  Loch- 
iel  Arms  Hotel,  Banavie,  and  take  the 
saloon  steamer  Gondolier  next  morning  at 
8  through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which 
commences  here.  It  is  from  this  point, 
however,  that  excursions  are  made  to  Ben- 
Nevis,  which  has  recently  been  proved  to 
be  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain 
(4406  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Close 
to  the  base  of  this  mountain  stands  the  pic- 
turesque and  prominent  C!q»^  ofJnverhchtf, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  Hme 
of  Edward  I.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadran- 
gle, four  large  towers  at  the  comers,  each 
30  feet  high,  connected  with  a  wall  some 
10  feet  lower.  The  southern  and  western 
towers  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
the  others  rather  dilapidated.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  engagements. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  a  splendid 
undertaking,  and  cost  the  British  govern- 
ment some  six  million  dollars :  it  connects 
four  different  lakes,  viz.,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oich,  Loch  Ness,  and  Loch  Dochfour ;  the 
entire  length  is  60  miles,  89  of  lake  and 
21  of  cutting.  Loch  Lochy  is  surrounded 
by  black  and  lofty  mountains ;  its  banks, 
down  to  the  water,  are  covered  by  a  fine 
foliage ;  but  Loch  Oich,  the  middle  lake, 
only  3)  miles  long,  is  a  perfect  gem — here 
you  have  all  the  majesty  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur with  the  softest  sylvan  beauty.  On 
our  left  we  notice  Inpergarry  Castle  on  one 
of  the. most  prominent  headlands.  This 
was  the  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds. 
As  3'ou  approach  the  castle,  a  small  mon- 
ument may  be  seen  erected  near  a  spring 
called  the  "Well  of  the  Seven  Heads;"  it 
was  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonald, 
of  Glengarry,  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
revenge  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  16th  century.  The  history 
runs  thus :  Two  sons  of  the  family  of  Kep- 
poch  Were  sent  to  France  to  be  educated ; 
while  there  their  father  died,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  devolved  upon 
seven  brothers,  their  kinsmen.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  chief  of  the  clan,  thev  were  murdered 
by  their  seven  cousins.  Macdonald's  an- 
cestor executed  swift  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  monument 
contains  a  group  of  seven  sculptured  heads, 
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and  tells  in  differant  Ungnages  how  swift 
and  deadly  was  the  veageancc. 

^^As  A  memorial 

of  the  ample  and  enmmaiy 

vengeance 

which,  in  the  swift  coarse  of 

feudal  justice, 

Inflicted  by  the  orden  of 

the  Lord  Maodonald  and  Aroflti 

overtook  the  perpetrators  of 

the  foul  murder 

of 

the  Keppoeh  Family, 

a  branch  of 

the  powerful  and  illastrioas 

clan 

of  which  his  Lordship  was 

the  chief, 

this  Monument  is  erected  by 

Colonel  Macdonald,  of  Glengarry, 

XVII.  Mac-Mic-Alaister, 

hid  successor  and  representative, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1812. 

The  heads  of  the  seven  murderers 

were  presented  at  the  feet  of 

the  noble  chiefi  x 

in  Glengarry  Castle, 

after  having  been  washed 

in  this  spring; 

and  ever  since  that  event, 

which  took  place  early  in 

the  sixteenth  century, 

it  has  been  known  by 

the  name  of 

*  Tobar-nan-ceanu,* 

or 

The  WeU  of  the  Heads." 

Opinions  dififer  in  regard  to  the  justice 
of  this  sommar}'  act.  At  the  southeast 
extremity  of  Loch  Ness  is  situated  Fort 
Augustas,  which  was  erected  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  refractor}'^  Highlanders  in  awe.  The 
celebrated  Gordon  Gumming,  the  lion- 
hunter,  has  here  a  remarkable  museum, 
collected  by  himself.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  curiosities  are  the  skins,  skeletons, 
and  horns  of  wQd  animals  dispatched  by 
himself ;  his  collection  of  sticks,  canes,  etc., 
is  most  wonderful.  Loch  Ness  is  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
ages about  one  and  a  half  miles.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  vegetation  which  tends  to 
beautify  a  landscape.  On  your  left,  as  yon 
pass  up  the  loch,  notice  Glenmoriston,  a 
lovely  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  mansion-house  of  IfOfermorigion,  The 
scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty. A  little  farther  to  the  right  we  arrive 
at  the  landing  contiguous  to  the  FalU  of 
FayerB,  considered  the  most  magnificent 
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cataract  in   Great  Britain.     Th«   walk, 
which  is  only  a  mile,  is  very  tedions,  and 
we  would  most  decidedly  advise,  if  there 
be  ladies  in  the  party,  to  take  the  convey- 
ance that  will  be  found  at  the  landing. 
(As  it  is  generally  filled  in  about  five  sec- 
onds after  the  boat  touches,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  had  better  be  in  a  harry  to 
secure  seats  for  the  ladies.)    The  height  of 
the  fall  is  about  eighty-five  feet,  and  much 
depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  or  state 
of  the  weather,  its  beauty  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  water  which  rushes 
over  the  precipice.     The  lower  and  jHrinci- 
pal  fall  is  best  seen  from  the  spot  callecC 
the  "  Green  Point." 

On  our  left,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Urqu- 
hart,  stands  the  venerable  ruin  of  Urquhart 
Castle,  which  dates  back  to  the  13th  oeiK 
tnry.  The  castle  was  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  and  separated  from  the  hill  behind  it 
by  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  and  sixteen 
broad ;  its  situation  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

We  now  arrive  at  Inverness,  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Caledonian, 


The  population  of  Inverness  is  about 
15,000.    There  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    The  streets  are  clean  and  the 
houses  are  well  built.    The  River  Ness,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  town  is  buHt,  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.     On 
an  eminence  inutile  southeastern  part  of  the 
town  stood  a  castle, built  by  Malcolm,  son 
of  the  murdered  Duncan.     He  it  was  who 
destroyed  the  castle  which  formerly  stood 
here,  where  it  is  supposed  that  Macbeth 
murdered  his  father.    James  I.  held  a  Par- 
liament here,  at  which  nearly  all  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs  gave  in  their  allegiance.    The 
castle  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.     The  shipping 
of  Inverness  is  quite  considerable,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  port  being  over  ten  thousand. 
One  of  the  principal  excursions  fh>m  the 
city  is  to  Crmg-Phadric,  a  vitrified  fort, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west.   Amer- 
ican travelers  should  endeavor  to  be  at  In- 
verness about  the  20th  of  September,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  clans  takes  place.    The 
Highland  games  are  very  interesting^ and 
several  days  are  spent  in  this  amusetn^nt 
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pf  the  traveler  docs  not  wish  to  ceturn 
by  the  Highland  Railway  via  Killiecran- 
kie,  he  may  take  the  more  circuitous  route 
to  Aberdeen,  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland, 
passing  through  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  and 
Keith,  all  places  of  considerable  interest. 
Aberdeen  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  Hotel,  Rotfcd.  Its  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and 
iron.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  public  buildings 
arc  numerous,  and  built  in  good  style.  The 
.  shipping  is  quite  extensive,  and  there  are 
regular  steam  lines  running  to  London, 
Leith,  and  Hull.  A  fine  tour  might  be  made 
from  Aberdeen  to  Blair-Athol,  where  you 
strike  the  Highland  Railroad  via  Aboyne, 
Balmoral,  and  Braemer.  The  railroad  is 
completed  as  far  as  Aboyne,  from  which 
place  you  take  the  coach  to  Blair-Athol. 
Balmoral  is  the  Scottish  summer  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  rich  in 
deer-stalking,  grouse-shooting,  the  best  of 
fishing,  and  every  kind  of  Highland  game. 
The  property,  most  of  which  was  formerly 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  consists 
of  40,000  acres;  30,000  is  a  deer  forest.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Prince  Albert 
in  1848,  and. the  present  new  and  beautiful 
residence  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle.  Her  majesty  took  up  her  resi- 
dence here  for  the  first  time  in  1849.]  The 
Hiirhland  Railway  isnow finished  to  Perth. 
Return  by  this  road  through  the  Pass  of 
Kllliecrankie. 

After  passing  Blair-Athol,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Atliol,  where  the 
traveler  is  first  feasted  for  some  time  with 
beautiful  woods,  lakes,  and  cascades,  hav- 
ing previously  passed  a  succession  of  deso- 
lated moors,  we  arriA'e  at  the  Pass  of  Kll- 
liecrankie, celebrated  not  only  for  its  wild 
magnificence,  but  for  its  historical  and  mil- 
itary fame.  Arriving  at  Dunkefd — prin- 
cipal hotel,  Bimam,  situated  close  to  the 
station — the  detention  of  a  day  or  two 
here  will  well  repay  the  visitor,  its  scenery 
being  unequalled  in  Scotland.  Near  the 
statical  we  see  all  that  remains  of  Bimam 
Wood,  rendered  famous  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  traged5'  of  Macbeth.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  wood  had  to  **high  Dnnsi- 
nane*c(mie,"  as  but  two  relics  of  the  an- 
cient forest  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a  syca* 
mtikj  the  residue  of  the  wood  being  of  mod- 
ern gro%vth^     The  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 


Athol  are  very  extensive  and  very  lovely, 
the  walks  being  fifty  miles  and  the  drives 
thirty.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  drive  over  th« 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds,  a 
carriage  should  be  engaged  to  meet  you 
after  crossing  the  river,  to  drive  to  the  Oaa- 
cade,  after  to  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  return 
by  carriage  to  your  hotel.  Travelers  are 
conducted  through  the  grounds  by  a  guide 
furnished  by  the  duke,  whom  you  will  find 
at  the  lodge.  A  fee  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  expected  for  a  party  of  one  or 
three ;  over  that,  one  shilling  each. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  larch-trees 
alone  cover  11,000  acres,  and  that  the  late 
duke  planted  twenty-seven  million,  besides 
three  million  of  other  trees.  The  modem 
residence  commenced  by  the  late  duke  still 
remains  unfinished.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  foundations  of  which  building  date 
back  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  an- 
tique part  of  the  church,  which  is  the  only 
part  in  use,  dates  back  to  the  times  of  St. 
Columba  and  St.  Cuthbert.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  barbarous  strife,  and 
when  the  prelate  Douglas  came  to  take- 
possession  of  his  seat  as  bishop  in  1513,  a 
shower  of  shot  was  rained  down  upon  him 
from  its  tower.  The  principal  aisle  is  122 
feet  long  by  62  wide.  Near  the  Cathedral 
are  planted  the  first  two  larches,  now  so 
common  in  Britain;  they  were  brought 
from  Switzerland  in  1737, 

After  a  lovely  walk  along  the  margin  of 
the  majestic  Tay,  which  we  cross,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Cascade^  or  Fall,  a  beautifully 
romantic  spot.  About  forty  feet  above  the 
fall  there  is  a  neat  little  summer-house,  the 
sides  and  ceilings  of  which  are  lined  with 
mirrors  that  reflect  the  falls  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  About  a  mile  farther  we  come  to 
the  Rumbling  Bridge,  which  crosses,  a 
chasm  eighty  feet  high,  through  which  the 
Bran  rushes  with  great  fury,  so  much  so 
that  at  times  the  bridge  is  said  to  rumble  or 
shake,  which  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

From  here  the  distance  is  fifteen  miles 
to  Perth,  a  city  of.  25,000  inhabitants. 
George  is  the  principal  hotel.  Perth  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Tay,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  well 
as  of  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
here  that  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1745.  Hei«,  in  1836,  Edward  III. 
of  England  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke 
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of  Cornwall.  Here  also  the  unfortunate 
James  I.  of  Scotland  fell  a  victim  to  hb 
liberal  opinions.  Afker  reading  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  one  wUl 
Tisit  this  place  with  renewed  interest.  On 
either  side  of  the  city  are  two  beautiful 
meadows,  called  the  North  and  South 
Inches.  It  was  on  the  North  Inch  that 
the  celebrated  combat  between  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  described  by 
Sir  Walter  in  the  *' Tales  of  a  Grandfa- 
ther," took  place.  On  the  North  Inch  a 
beautiful  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  to  the  late  Prince  Albert. 

Only  fifteen  miles  from  Perth  by  rail  is 
situated  the  town  of  Dundee^  the  third  city 
in  point  of  population  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  docks  of  Dundee 
are  the  principal  sights.  If  going  to  that 
city  from  Perth,  or  coming  to  tiie  latter 
city,  the  steamer  should  be  taken.  The 
scenery  on  the  Tay  is  of  surpassing  beauty. 

A  short  distance  from  Perth  are  two  pal- 
aces to  which  more  than  ordinary  interest 
is  attached.  Scone  Palace^  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  Glcanmis  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore.  According  to  some 
authorities,  it  was  here  that  Macbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan,  and  the  room  is  even  shown 
where  the  event  took  place. 


From  Perth  we  take  the  road  to  Callan- 
der^  the  terminus  of  the  road,  a  place  of 
remarkable  beauty.  To  the  southwest  of 
the  Dreadnought  hotel  notice  the  celebra- 
ted Mountain  of  Ben  Ledi,  or  Mountain  of 
Grod ;  it  is  2381  feet  high,  and  its  top  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  an  altar  for 
heathen  worship.  A  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Biver'.Teith  near  the  hotel.  Coaches  leave 
the  Dreadnought  every  morning  for  the 
TrosachS)  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  passing  along  the  northern  border 
of  L<5ch  Vennachar.  Two  miles  from  Cal- 
lander we  reach  **  Coilantogle  Ford,"  ren- 
dered historical  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
was  the  spot  to  which  Roderick  Dhu  prom- 
ised to  conduct  Fitz-James  in  safety ;  and, 
having  discharged  his  obligaticm  of  host  to 
that  knight,  he  challepged  him  to  mortal 
combat : 
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*^  And  here  liis  course  ibe  chieftain  stayed, 
llirew  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said, 

*  Bold  Saxon,  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich'Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust 

*  •  •  »  * 
Now  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain*s  vengeance  thoa  shalt  feel. 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Armed,  like  thyself,  witli  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  Ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.*  ** 

It  is  from  the  lovely  Loch  Vennachar  that 
Glasgow  is  in  part  supplied  with  pure  wa** 
ter.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  about  900  square  acres  of  water. 


From  here  to  Loch  Ka^ 

trino  the  glen  receives  the  name  of  Tro- 

sachs,  which  means  bristled  territory.  This 

end  of  Loch  Katrine  is  perhaps  one  of  the 

most  lovely  spots  in  Scotland.     Here  you 

take  a  small  steamer  called  the  Rob  Ro}', 

and  soon  leave  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 

lower  end  of  the  lake  for  the  rugged  alpine 

grandeur  of  the  upper.    The  lake  is  about 

nine  miles  long,  and  the  steamer  occupies 

about  one  hour  in  making  the  passage. 

Tourists  find  coaches  waiting  for  them  on 

the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Stronacfalach- 

er,  which  conveys  them  over  a  fine  road  to 

Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond.    The  beauty 

of  this  place  has  been  immortalized  by 

Wordsworth  in  his  "  Highland  Girl :" 

^^  The  lake,  the  hay,  the  waterfall, 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all/* 

The  praises  of  the  beauty  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond are  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  has 
visited  what  many  think  the  pearl  of  all 
the  Scottish  lakes,  exceeding  all  the  oth- 
ers both. in  variety,  extent,  and  splendor. 
At  every  point  of  view  the  landscape  Ms 
particularly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  steamers  which  take  passengers 
from  Inversnaid  to  Ballocb,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  stops  at  Tarbet.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  lovely  spot  on  the  entire  lake 
f— charming  islands,  verdant  meadows,  fioft 
and  sylvan  beauty  on  every  hand.     PaS' 
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sengers  are  landed  here  for  Arrochar,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  which  is  separated 
foom  Loch  Lomond  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  whence  they  may  be  conveyed  by 
steamer  to  Glasgow,  or  by  coach  to  Inver- 
ary  via  Glencoe.  Nearly  opposite  Tarbet 
is  a  cliff  called  Rob  Roy's  Prison,  where 
that  noted  chieftain  formerly  kept  his  pris- 
oners confined  until  their  ransom  was  paid. 
It  is  said  that  he  let  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  and  there  kept 
them  nntil  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
about  their  ransom.  At  the  head  of  the 
lake  stands  Balloch  Castle,  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Lenox  family.  The  cars  start 
.*rom  the  town  of  Balloch  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat. 

From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh^  time,  two 
hours,  via  Lennoxtown,  Falkirk,  and  Lin- 
lithgow. 

Falkirk  contains  a  population  of  9900, 
principally  occupied  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trade.  The  Pretender  here  defeated  Gren- 
cral  Hawley  in  1745.  On  the  hill  behind 
the  town  the  famous  battle  of  Falkirk  was 
fought  (1298)  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots.  **  Wallace's  stone"  marks  the  spot 
which  that  chief's  forces  occupied. 

lAniUhgow  contains  a  population  of  4000, 
principally  engaged  in  the  leather  and  cot* 
ton  trade.  Its  church,  originally  built  by 
David  I.,  was  rebuilt  in  1412,  near  to 
which  is  the  palace  built  by  James  lY. 
and  his  successors,  from  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  view.  It  was  here  that  Ham- 
ilton shot  the  Regent  Murray. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  here  is  Nid- 
dry  Castle,  where  Mary  Queeii  of  Scots  re- 
mained after  she  escaped  from  Lochleven 
Castle. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  hi  Scotland,  is  sit- 
uated on  two  ridges  of  hills  within  two 
miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  contains 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scotland,  is 
the  Royal,  beautifully  situated  on  Prin- 
cess's Street,opposite  the  Walter  Scott  mon- 
ument ;  Donald  Macgregor,  proprietor. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  cit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  city,  has  been  converted  into  beauti- 
fol  gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  diffisrent 


places  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  earthen 
mound.  On  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice  stands  Edinburgh  Castle,  whose 
origin  is  clouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  cnc 
of  those  fortresses  which  by  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  must 
be  kept  fortified.  To  see  the  crown  jewels, 
which  are  kept  strongly  guarded  in  an  old 
apartment  of  this  castle,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  an  order  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Royal  Exchange,  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock.  This  castle  is  teeming 
with  romance  and  historical  interest.  See 
Scott's  description  of  its  capture  from  the 
English  by  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  in 
1313.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  defended  it 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  thirty-three  days, 
having  to  contend  against  the  combined 
force  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  Tlie 
room  is  shown  here  where  that  unfortunate 
queen  first  became  a  mother,  and  the  win- 
dow where  her  son,  afterward- James  VI., 
when  only  eight  days  old,  was  let  down 
in  a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  Visit  the  State  Prison, 
Armory,  Mons  Meg — a  gigantic  cannon, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bore  :  it 
was  used  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle 
in  1514,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in  1829  bv 
George  IV.,  after  remaining  in  the  Tower 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  public  build- 
ings are  very  chaste  in  their  design,  and 
the  general  architecture  of  the  city  impos- 
ing and  picturesque.  Edinburgh  is  said 
to  resemble  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
termed  by  msiwy  writers  the  "  Modern 
Athens."  The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Princes  Street :  here  most  of  the 
hotels  are  located,  and  also  the  elegant 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed 
by  George  M.  Kemp,  who  died  before  hav- 
ing completed  the  structure.  It  is  200  feet 
high,  and  has  287  steps  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  gallery.  The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
taken  fh)m  the  different  works  of  the  great 
writer:  statue  of  Prince  Charles  (from 
Waoerley) ;  Meg  Merrilies  (fi-om  Guy  Man' 
nering'),  representing  her  breaking4he  sap- 
ling over  the  head  of  Lucj'  Bertram  ;  La^t 
Minstrel  playing  the  harp ;  Tjody  of  the 
Lake ;  and  George  Herict.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  August  15th,  1771 ; 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September  21st,  1832. 
A  large  marble  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
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at  his  Bide  his  pet  dog  Beris,  is  placed  un« 
der  the  canopy  of  the  monument.  Under 
the  foundation  stone  ia  located  a  phtte 
bearing  the  following  inscription  by  Lord 
Jeffrey : 

"This  graven  p1at«, 

deposited  in  the  base  of  a  votive  building 

on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  iu  the  year  of 

Christ  1S40, 

and  never  likely  to  see  the  light  again 

till  all  the  surrounding  structures  are  crumbled 

to  dust 
by  the  decay  of  time,  or  by  human  w  elemental 

violence, 

may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that 

hid  oonnbTinen  began  on  that  day 

to  raise  an  effigy  and  architectural  monument 

to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart, 

whose  admirable  writings  were  then  allowed 

to  have  given  more  delight  and  suggested  better 

feeling 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  in  every  rank  of 

society 

than  thoee  of  any  other  author, 

with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  alone ; 

and  which  were  therefore  thought  likely  to  be 

remembered 

lon^  after  this  act  of  gratitude, 

on  the  part  of  tlie  first  generation  of  his  admh'ers, 

sliould  be  foitsotten.** 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  £aanded 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1850,  and  completed 
in  1854,  is  of  the  Greek-Ionic  order,  nnd 
was  designed  by  W.  and  C.  Playfair.  1.  is 
open  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  February  Ist,  with  the  exception 
of  the  month  of  November;  and  from  10 
A.M.  to  5  P.M  ,  from  February  1st  to  Oc- 
tober 1st ;  on  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to 
9  P.M.     Admission  free. 

The  Royal  Institution  is  sitaated  on  the 
mound  which  fronts  on  Hanover  Street. 
It  is  of  Doric  order,  and  it  also  was  de- 
signed by  Playfair.  To  the  west  of  the 
mound  are  located  the  gardens,  which  af- 
ford agreeable  walks,  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  an  ancient  monument 
brought  from  Sweden,  made  from  a  block 
of  granite  5i  feet  high,  with  Runic  inscrip- 
tion :  Ari  rasti  stain  aftir  Hialm  Fadnr sir; 
Guth  hialbi  ant  Hans.  The  translation 
of  which  is,  "Ari  erected  this  stone  for 
Hialm,  hjs  father :  God  help  his  soul." 

The  Register  House,  used  as  a  depos- 
itory for  public  records,  at  the  east  end  of 
Princes  Street,  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 
and  contains  100  apartments,  where  the 
public  business  is  transacted,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  200  feet  in  height.  Jn 
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front  of  the  bnilding  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  John  Steele, 
R.S.  A.  The  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
are  located  on  Waterloo  Place.  The  builds 
ingB  on  this  street  are  much  admired :  the 
style  of  architecture  light,  chaste,  and  at- 
tractive. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
Calton  Hill  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  Dngald  Stewart,  designed  by  Mr.  Play* 
fair;  near  it  is  the  Observatory.  On  the 
simimit  of  the  hill  Nelson's  Monument  is 
located,  and  from  this  point  Bums's  Monu- 
ment is  visible,  also  the  Jail,  the  valley 
at  Holyrood,  Arthur^s  Seat,  Lammermoor, 
and  Pentland  Hills. 

Near  Nelson^s  Monument  is  the  National 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  It  was  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  but  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  a  want  of  funds. 
In  Calton  church -yard  is  a  monumental 
tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  histo- 
rian, David  Hnme. 

St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  named  after  the 
protecting  saint  of  Edinburgh,  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  Gothic  work,  and  its  irregular 
appearance  renders  it  attractive,  and  bears 
comp^son  with  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  architectnre.  In  1446 
it  became  a  collegiate  church,  and  contain- 
ed forty  altars.  It  was  in  this  church,  in 
1603,  that  James  VI.  delivered  his  farewell 
address  previous  to  his  departure  for  En- 
gland, when  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Giles  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  John  Knox,  the 
ecclesiastical  reformer. 

The  Umvermiy  of  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
James  YI.,  is  a  fine  educational  establish- 
ment, having  a  Uteary  containing  100,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  rich  in  objects  of 
natural  history.  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  in  the  city  is  the  George  IV. 
Bridge ;  and  the  Grayfriars'  church-yard, 
formerly  the  garden  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Gray  friars,  and  now  used  as  a 
cemetery,  is  interesting  from  the  £act  of 
many  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  men 
being  interred  there.  .  The  largest  square 
in  the  old  town  is  George's,  where  were  lo- 
cated the  principal  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity. St.  Andrew's  Square  is  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city :  in  the  centre 
is  the  Melville  Monument.  On  the  north- 
west comer  is  located  the  house  where  I/>rd 
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Broogbam  wn  born^  and  on  the  soothwest 
corner  the  reeidence  of  David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  con- 
sidered a  fine  piece  of  statuary.  Parlia- 
ment House,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  occur,  has  been  recently 
renovated ;  the  great  hall,  urith  its  finely 
archedroof  of  carved  oak,  serves  ais  a  prom- 
enade for  the  members  of  the  court  when 
not  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  cases. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  by  JHotAUiac. 
It  has  the  following  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal: "Duncaho. Forbes,  de  Culloden,  su- 
premse  in  civilibus  curios  praesidi  judici  in- 
tegerrimo  civi  optimo. prises  virtutis  viro 
facuHas  juridica  libens  possint  anno  post 
obitum  qninto."  The  Adoocates*  library 
is  rich  in  printed  volumes,  amounting  to 
150,000;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  400  volumes ;  and  1700  MSS. 
This  is  one  of  the  five .  libraries  that  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  that 
is  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  office 
of  librarian  has  always  been  filled  by  dis- 
tinguished men  and  able  scholars,'  and  the 
custom  is  still  continued,  the  office  being 
now  filled  by  a  person  experienced  as  a 
linguist  and  otherwise  very  talented.  One 
of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city  is  Vic- 
toria Hall,  with  its  noble  spire,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  241  feet.  On  the  north  of 
Lawnmarket  is  Lady  Stairs'  Close,  the  al- 
ley in  which  is  laid  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romance,  '*My  Aunt  Margaret's 
Mirror."  Over  the  door,  which  figures 
eonspicuousl}^  in  the  story,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  the  legend  "  Fear  the  Lord  and 
depart  from  evil." 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the  remains 
of  the  palace  oi  HoJyrood,  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  Both 
palace  and  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday:  on  Satarday, 
free ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  in,  and  several  mwe  before  you  get 
out.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalt}'.  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  upon 


the  fioor.^See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles  of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shetitA  where  once  stood  the  altar  before 
which  the  beautiful  Maiy  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
Darnley,  were  united.  In  the'  picture- 
gallery  are  some  frightfully  executed  por- 
traits of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's 
kings,  evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand, 
and  from  imagination. 

From  Holyrood  proceed  to  CaUon  Hilly 
whose  summit  is  over  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  close  examination  of  the  Na- 
tional, Dugald  Stewart's,  Melville's,  and 
Burns's  Monuments.  Heriot's  Hospital, 
the  University,  Grayfriars'  Church,  and 
National  Gallery,  with  many  other  objects 
of  interest,  may  be  visited,  should  the  trav- 
eler make  a  lengthened  sta}*. 

Jjekhj  the  sea -port  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  important  naval  station  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  mile 
west  of  Leith  is  the  elegant  Granton  Pier, 
constructed  recently  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  Between  Granton  and  Edinburgh 
is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  an^ie  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery,  which  is  laid^ut  with 
much  taste.  Near  here  is  St.  Mary's,  the 
neatest  church  in  the  city,  and  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin. 
burgh  are  very  numerous,  r.nd  many  days 
might  be  spent  in  this  capital  in  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  manner — chief 
of  those  is  that  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  Dr^'burgh.  Or  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  take  these  places  on  your  way  to 
London,  should  3^ou  first  have  visited  Glas- 
gow, Ayr,  etc.  Or,  should  you  be  coming 
to  Edinburgh,  first  stop  one  night  at  Mel- 
roso,  sending  3^our  baggage  on  to  the  cap- 
ital. Tou  will  find  first-rate  accommoda- 
tions at  the  George  ffotel,  which  is  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Menzies — pay  no  attention  to 
railway  ofiicials,  who  are  paid  for  endeav- 
oring to  make  you  change  your  plans  :  ho 
keeps  conveyances  for  maUng  the  excur- 
sions to  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  at  fixed 
prices.  The  day  before  you  arrive  drop 
him  a  line,  and  he  will  have  convej^'ances 
at  the  station  to  meet  you. 

'Mdrote  Albe^j  so  famous  in 'romance 
and  poetry,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
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of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  all 
in  ruins,  witli  the  single  exception  of  the 
church,  yet  its  ornaments  and  edges  are 
as  sharp  as  when  newly  cut.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
centuryllS^  King  David  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  families  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  also  buried 
hero.  Tlie  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322.  The  Monks'  Walk 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  woman  who  keeps  the  keys  lives  close 
by  the  entrance ;  she  will  expect  a  small 
fee. 

Abont  three  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands 
Ahbottford,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
mansion;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
are  much  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  oi 
the  genius  that  once  Inhabited  it  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  ages.  Abbotsford  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter.  The  princi- 
pal  apartments  in  the  house  are  the  armory, 
hung  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room^  containing  many  hand- 
some pcMraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which 
is  the  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
cliarger ;  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  etc.  The 
librarj'-  contains  a  choice  collection  of  20,000 
volumes.  In  this  room  is  a  case  contain- 
ing the  last  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore — white 
hat,  plaid  pantaloons,  striped  vest,  shoes 
and  gaiters.  The  study,  which  contains  a 
few  volumes  of  reference,  remains  nearly 
as  the  poet  left  it.  The  drawing-room  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  furnished  vritli  dark, 
antique  furniture.  The  individual  who 
shows  the  apartments  is  not  the  owner,  al- 
though it  would  appear  from  his  manners 
that  he  was.  He  will  expect  Is,  Gi2.  from 
a  single  individual,  or  2».  6rf.  from  a  party. 
They  are  not  shown  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  The  fare  for  a 
horse  and  carriage,  with  one  horse,  from 
Melrose  Abbe}'-  to  Abbotsford,  is  $1  25 ;  for 
two  horses,  $2,  exclusive  of  two  shillings  to 
drivers  and  tolls.  From  Melrose  Abbey 
to  Dry  burgh  and  back,  $1  75  one  horse, 
$2  50  two  horses. 

Dry  burgh  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ruins  in  Scotland.     It  was  founded  during 
the  reign  of  David  I.     James  Stuart,  one 
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of  the  Damley  Ikmily,  was  its  last  abbot. 
He  was  buried  under  the  altar.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  buried  here  at  his  particular 
request ;  his  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  tho 
Abbey.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on  his  left, 
and  hifl  eldest  son.  Colonel  Sir  Walter 
Soott's,  on  hit  right,  while  at  hia  feet  lie 
the  remains  of  Mr .  Lockhart,  his  8on-in4aw, 
friend,  and  biographer.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  was  190  feet  long,  must  have 
been  very  beautiful.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
cells  a  hole  cut  in  the  stone :  into  this  the 
prisoner's  hand  was  put,  and  then  wedged 
in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  court^yard, 
with  tree  in  the  centre,  reminds  one  much 
of  Muckross  Abbey.  Notice  c^posite  the 
entrance  an  old  yew-tree,  planted  the  sanid 
tune  the  Abbey  was  built.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  river  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  may  be  visited  by  rail- 
way from  Melrose. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  lovely 
of  all  the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed- 
inburgh is  that  to  HaicthomdeUy  HomSu  Cc^^ 
tU  and  Chapdy  and  DalkeUh  Pakuse.  As 
the  days  on  which  each  of  those  places  is 
open  are  liable  to  change,  inform  yourself 
by  inquiring  at  your  hotel  what  day  yon 
can  see  them  all.  A  carriage  had  better 
be  taken  from  the  city,  although  one  can 
reach  all  the  places  by  ralL  Dalkeith  Pal- 
ace, the  farthest  point,  is  only  nine  miles 
from  the  city. 

Hawihorndm  was  the  lovely  residence  of 
the  poet  Drummond,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jgnson,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  his  lineal  descendant.  It  is 
considered  by  all  writers  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  in  Scotland;  it  is  situated. on 
the  River  Esk,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city.  Ben  Jonson  walked  all  the  distance 
f^om  London  to  visit  the  poet,  and  spent 
several  weeks  with  him  in  this  charmljiK 
retreat. 

Passing  up  through  the  exquisite  scen- 
ery of  the  Esk,  in  two  miles  we  arrive  at 
the  CasUe  qfHotUn,  the  origin  of  'Wliich  is 
hid  in  obscurity.  It  was  for  many  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  ancient  famil}'  of 
St.  Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney  apd  Caithness, 
whose  heirs  now  own  the  p]>0{)erty.  Its 
chapel,  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  i^cimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland.    It 
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is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  arebi- 
tecture  is  most  varied  and  singular.  The 
Barons  of  Roslin,  up  to  the  time  of  James 
VI.,  were  all  interred  beneath  the  chapel 
in  complete  suits  of  armor.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  any  of  the  Lords  of  Boslin  this 
chapel  appeared  in  flames :  this  tradition 
IS  exquisitely  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  ballad  of  Rosabelle.  Two  miles 
from  Roslin  is  the  town  of  Dalkeith^  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  its  palace,  which  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Should  the  traveler  not  have  the  time  to 
make  the  excursion  fo  the  Highlands  pre- 
viously described,  and  makes  the  excvr- 
sion  of  Lochs  Katrine,  Lomond,  etc.,  A*om 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  town-  of  Stir- 
ling should  be  taken  on  the  route.  If  not, 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  visit  its 
celebrated  castle,  via  Linlithgow  and  Fal- 
kirk. 

Leaving  Edinburgh. by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  we  pass  qu  our  right 
the  ruins  of  Niddry  Castle,  formerly  a  seat 
of  the  Eaxl  of  Seton,  where  Queen  Mary 
passed  her  first  night  after  escaping  from 
Lochleven  Castle. 

Idnl'tthffow  stands  on  a  beautiful  lake 
seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
chief  object  t>f  interest  here  is  the  palace, 
part  of  which  was  fitst  built  by  Edward  I., 
who  passed  a  winter  here.  It  was  taken 
and  desClroyed  by  Bruce  in  1307,  but  was 
rebuilt  during  the  minority  of  David  II. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  the  western 
part  is  the  most  ancient,  and  contains  the 
room  where.  Queen  Mary  was  bom.  The 
church,  standing  between  the  palace  and 
the  town,  was  dedicated  by  David  I.  to  the 
archangel  Michael,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  apparition  was  seen  by 
James  IV.,  warning  him  against  his  expe- 
dition to  England. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ancient  town  of 
FaUdrkf  formerly  called  Eglishbreckk,  or 
**the  ^eckled  church,"  in  allusion  to  a 
churcii  erected  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
1057.  In  the  cfaurch-yard  are  the  graves 
of  two  Scottish  heroes — Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonhill,  and  Sir  John  Graham,  the 
friend  of  Wallace,  who  were  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Falkurk,  1298,  fighting  against  Ed- 
ward I.  Near  Falkirk  are  the  celebrated 
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Carron  Iron-Works,  among  th^  largest  in 
the  world. 

frliriff  is  situated  thirty-five  miles  west 
Edinburgh.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  looks  much  like  Edinburgh 
on  a  small  scale.  It  contains  a  ^^  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, built  upon  a  rocky  .eminence,  the 
battlements  of  which  command  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  18,000.  Principal  hotels: 
JRotfcU  and  Golden  Lion,  In  point  of  his- 
torical interest  the  Castle  of  Stirling  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  Great  Britain.  On  ac- 
count of  its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  early  became  a 
place  of  great  Importfmce,  and  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  favorite  royal  resi- 
dence. It.is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  witli 
an  open  area  in  the  centre.  In  addition  to 
the  other  buildings,  it  includes  the  old  pal- 
ace built  by  James  V.  and  the  Parliament 
House.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack for  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting rooms  is  that  called  the  Douglas 
Rpqtn,  in  which  William,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
was  a9sasBinated  by  James  II.  lliis  haugh- 
ty noble,^aving,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earls  of  Ross  and  Crawford,  conspired 
against  the  king,  was  invited  by||Mt  mon- 
arch to  Stirling,  with  the  king's  word  of 
safe-conduct.  While  in  this  room,  James 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  evil 
intentions,  which  Douglas  refused  to  do, 
when  the  king,  becoming  incensed  at  his 
stubbornness,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart; 
the  attendants,  entering,  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
castU  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  son,  James  VI.,  was  also  baptized  here. 
From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one  of 
which  Bruce  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314.  William  Wallace  also 
achieved  ,t^great  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  B<4rling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  andV..  and  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Jam^s  VI.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  old  church  in  the  town,  the  famous  re- 
former, John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona- 
tion sermon.  The  field  of  Banmockbum^ 
where  ^bert  de  Bruce,  with  30,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "lions"  of  the  vicin- 
ity.    An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to 
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the  Bridffe  of  Allan,  Dunblane,  Sheriffimdr, 
and  Doune. 

Bridge  of  Allan  is  a  popular  water^g- 
place  three  miles  from  Stirling,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  River  Allan,  which 
flows  though  the  village.  It  is  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  the  mineral  springs  of  Aithrey, 
the  waters  of  which  are  cdlected  in  cis- 
terns formed  in  an  old  copper  mine.  The 
grounds  and  spa  are  the  property  of  Lord 
Abercromby,  who  has  erected  a  handsome 
well-house,  with  a  billiard-room,  reading- 
room,  and  bowling-green  attached.  The 
waters  are  chiefly  beneficial  in  skin  diseas- 
es, stomach  complaints,  and  affections  of 
the  liver.  Three  miles  from  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  is  Dunblane,  Here  is  a  magnificent 
cathedra],  founded  by  King  David  I.  in 
1140.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  in  repair, 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  church ;  the  arch- 
itectural beauty  of  the  nave  is  greatly  ad- 
mired, also  the  western  window.  The  site 
of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmulr  lies  two  miles 
northeast  of  Dunblane.  This  battle  took 
place  in  1715  between  the  Highland  clans 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  royal  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  battle 
was  indecisive,  and  is  forcibly  described  in 
the  old 


"  Some  say  that  we  wan, 

Some  say  that  they  wan. 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man ; 

But  o*  ae  thine  I'm  sure, 

That  at  Sheriffmnir 
A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw,  man 

An'  we  ran,  an'  they  ran. 

An'  they  ran,  an'  we  ran, 
An  we  ran,  an'  they  ran  awa',  man." 

A  large  block  of  whinstone  stands  on  the 
field,  inclosed  in  an  iron  grating;  it  is 
called  the  *' Gathering  Stone  of  the  Clans," 
and  here  the  Highlanders  are  said  to  have 
sharpened  their  dirks  before  the  battle. 

Doune  is  eight  miles  from  Stirling,  and 
contains  a  fine  castle,  which  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  Queen  Mary  and  Damley.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  baronial  ruins  in  Scot- 
land; the  walls  are  forty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  feet  in  thickness.  From  the  tow- 
er a  fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Stirling  to  Castle  Campbell,  the  Bumbling 
Bridge,  and  Falls  of  Devon  and  Kinross,  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Dunferm- 
line. 

On  our  route  from  Stirling  we  pass  A  &- 
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hey  Craig,  at  the  base  of  which  the  battle 
of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1297.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  here,  called  the 
Wallace  Monument,  220  feet  in  height; 
the  Abbey  Craig  is  over  300  feet  high. 
CatHe  Campbell,  or  Castle  Gloom,  is  twelve 
miles  from  Stirling.  This  building  was 
destroyed  in  1645  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, and  its  picturesque  ruins  will  repay  a 
visit.  The  reformer,  John  Knox,  was  a 
guest  in  1556  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Arg^'ll, 
to  whose  family  the  castle  had  belonged 
since  1493.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  in 
1562  and  1565.  About  three  miles  from 
the  castle  are  the  FalU  of  Devon.  The 
first  of  these  is  called  the  Devil's  Mill,  the 
noise  made  by  the  water  reminding  one  of 
the  hull)  of  a  mill.  The  Rumbling  Bridge, 
farther  down  the  Devon,  crosses  a  chasm 
100  feet  in  depth.  Farther  on,  the  waters 
pass  through  several  linns  or  boilers,  called 
the  Caldron  Linn,  and  finally  rush  over  a 
height  of  44  feet,  forming  the  last  and 
finest  fall.  From  -Rumbling  Bridge  Sta- 
tion to  Kinross,  on  Lochleven,  is  7^  miles, 
Lochleven  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  about  two  miles  in 
width  at  the  western  end,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  east.  On  the  western  side  are 
four  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Castle  Island.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  castle  where  Queen  Mary  was  im- 
prisoned for  eleven  months,  and  whence 
she  effected  her  escape  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1568.  The  kevs  of  the  castle,  thrown  into 
the  lake  on  the  night  of  her  departure, 
were  found  by  a  native  of  Kinross  three 
centuries  later,  and  were  presented  by  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

Dunfermline,  which  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh. Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
Abbey,  founded  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1075. 
Here  the  illustrious  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
was  interred  in  1329,  directly  in  front  of 
the  high  altar.  Eight  kings,  five  queens, 
six  princes,  and  two  princesses  of  Scotland 
repose  within  its  walls.  Besides  the  Ab- 
bey there  are  other  antiquities  of  interest  at 
Dunfermline,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and 
the  Tower  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  This 
palace  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Tower 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  remains  standing; 
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here  Malcolm's  daughter,  Qoeen  Maudd, 
wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  bom. 
Her  body  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Edinburgh,  and  one  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted,  is  that  to  St.Andrew'8, 44  miles 
distant,  and  oocapying  kbout  three  hours 
in  the  cars. 

The  origin  of  St,  AndreuH*^  Unrmerly 
called  Mackross,  is  unknown ;  it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  The 
town  abounds  in  curious  houses  and  an- 
tique monuments.  On  the  west  stands  an 
antique  portal  unimpaired,'and  on  the  east 
of  the  town  is  the  cathedral.  This  build- 
ing was  founded  in  1169  by  Bishop  Arnold, 
but  not  completed  until  1318.  It  was  850 
feet  in  length  and  65  in  breadth.  It  was 
pulled  down  by  the  mob,  excited  against 
idolatry  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox,  the 
reformer.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  chap- 
el and  tower  of  St.  Regulus,  the  former  in 
ruins,  the  latter  entire.  The  tower  is  108 
feet  in  height,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view.  The  castle  of  St.  Andrew  stands 
on  the  northeast  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  it 
was  demolished  in  1547.  James  III.  was 
bom  here. 

There  are  several  otiier  local  excursions 
which  our  limits  wiil  not  permit  tts  to  de- 
scribe ;  the  above,  however,  takes  in  near- 
ly every  object  of  interest.  . 

The  traveler  had  now  better  proceed  to 
London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
via  Chester  (whence  a  detour  may  be  made 
through  Wales),  Shrewsbury,  Birming- 
ham, Warwick  (near  Stratferd-on-Avon), 
Leamington,  Oxford,  to  London. 

ENGLAND. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
wealthy  city  in  th«  world.  Population  in 
1871,  $,360,000.  In  1861  the  population 
numbered  2,362,000— nearly  a  millian  in- 
crease in  twenty  years.  The  present  in- 
crease is  44,000  per  annum,  or  a  birth  every 
twelve  minutes.  The  city  covers  an  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles, 
or  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
860,000  houses  are  occupied  by  the  popu- 
lation, and.the  cost  of  food  is  supposed  to 


be  #800,000  per  day ;  and,  although  the 
climate  of  London  is  by  no  means  pleasant, 
its  sanitary  advantages  over  other  capitals 
are  remarkable.  According  to  statistics, 
out  of  every  thousand  inhabitants  24  die 
annually  in  London,  whilst  in  Berlin  26, 
Paris  28,  St.  Petersburg  41,  and  Vienna  49 
die  annually  out  of  the  same  number  of  the 
population. 

The  British  metropolis  lies  principally 
en  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  large  portion, 
however,  is  situated  within  the  county  of 
Suiry,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  45  miles  above  that  river's  mouth. 
The  portion  of  this  vast  metropolis  which 
bears  the  name  of  **the  City*'  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  Tower  and  Temple  Bar,  and  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls.  The  other 
divisions  are  Westminster,  Marylebone, 
Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Tower  Hamlets,  Chel- 
sea, and  Southwark.  In  addition  to  these 
pjirliamentary  divisions,  London  has  nu- 
merous social  divisions,  the  centre  of  which 
is  Temple  Bar.  The  commercial  centre  is 
the  Exchange.  Two  of  the  West  End  diR 
tricts  have  lately  been  known  as  Belgravi^t 
and  Tyburma,  The  first  occupies  the  south- 
em  wing  of  the  West  End,  where  reside,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  London,  which  ra- 
diates flrom  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  crhme 
de  la  crhne  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  here 
are  the  principal  club-houses  and  most  ele- 
gant squares.  Belgravia  is  a  creation  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tyburaia  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  West  End.  The  houses  are 
large  and  singular,  the  streets  wide  and 
clean,  but  the  sameness  of  its  appearance 
is  rather  oppressing.  Its  inhabitants  are 
mostly  city  merchants  and  professional 
men,  who  live  very  dose  to  the  charmed 
ring  of  fashion,  expecting  yearly  to  take 
the  leap  across. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
mans surrounded  it  with  walls ;  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  it  previous  to  that  time. 
In  the  time  of  Nero  it  bore  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  colony.  During  the  last  800 
years  it  has  suffered  much  from  fire  and 
pestilence.  Its  police  regulations  are  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  considered  to>day  one  of 
the  best-governed  cities  in  the  world.  Lon- 
don is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  air 
of  business  which  pervades  its  streets,  es- 
pecially in  the  "City."    The  West  End 
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has  mora  th<  air  of  Furii,-  St.  PetenlMORg, 
and  other  eapitals.  The  streets  are  most- 
ly wide,  dean,  and  well  paTvd,  the  houses 
plain  and  substantial,  the  architecture  of 
the  clubs  and  public  buildings  substantial 
and  elegant.  The  most  fashionable  por- 
tion of  London  is  the  West  End,  and  here, 
08  we  have  said,  reside  the  aristocrac7  of 
England  (that  is,  during  the  season,  which 
lasts  from  February  to  Angnst ;  they  ig- 
nore their  beautiful  country  daring  the 
best  months  in  the  year,  viz.,  May,  June, 
and  July),  and  here  the  most  fashionable 
hotels  are  situated.  As  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  these  iastitations  in  London, 
we  will  mention  a  iaw  known  to  be  of  the 
best  class  and  the  highest  respeetabiiity. 

HOTELS. 

Grand  Midland,  Wutiadnder  Palaee, 
Queen's  (West),  Queen's  (St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  City).  The  Grand  Midkxnd  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  built  by 
the  Grand  Midland  R.  B.  Co.,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,760,000.  It  is  constructed  to  board  and 
lodge  600,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  interior  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  famishing  cost  £850,000 = 
$4,250,000 !  This  fabulous  sum  has  been 
spent  in  a  judicions  manner,  and  the  com- 
pany has  exercised  great  judgment  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Mr.  George  Etzens- 
berger,  who  has  one  of  the  best  reputations 
in  Eoiope,  as  director ;  he  formerly  filled 
that  capacity  at  the  Hotel  de  Bome,  Bome, 
and  the  Victoria  at  Venice,  and  has  now  un- 
limitedpoweis  for  exercising  his  great  abil- 
ity. The  WesimmtUr Palace Hotel^Yicto- 
ria  Street,  S.  W.,  opposite  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, is  contiguous  to  the  parks,  clubs,  rail- 
ways, and  theatres.  It  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  embellished,  and  contains  fine 
and  commodious  public,  dining,  drawing, 
smoking,  and  billiard  rooms.  Cuisine  ex- 
cellent, and  every  attention  paid  to  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  The  Queen's  Ifolel,CoTk 
and  Clifford  Street,Bond  Street,  West  End, 
b  a  nice,  qaiet,&mily  hotel,  well  managed, 
by  Mr.  Jelferis,  formerly  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace  Hotel ;  it  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  parks  and  promenades. 
Queen's  Hotelin  the ''City,"  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respectable  in  London,  stands 
in  front  of  the  PoeU>ffice,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bank,  Exchange,  St.  Paors  Cathe- 
dral, and  all  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 
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For  tiMMewho  have  business  fa  the  city, 
its  position  is  most  desirable.  The  (^ar- 
ing  Cross,  Langkam,  Palace,  and  Alexanr 
dria  are  large  company  establishments. 

Lodjfinps  are,  on  an  average,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  although 
eveiy  thing  depends  on  the  locally  and 
style  of  honse.  A  parlor  and  two,  three, 
or  four  good  bedrooms,  in  a  good  locality, 
will  cost  some  seven  gufaieaa*  per  week, 
or  five  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  day ;  but 
prices  vary  from  two  guineas  to  fifteen  per 
week  during  the  season,  an  increase  of 
one  fifth  over  ordinary  prices.  The  lodg- 
ings have  not  separate  kitchens,  as  in 
Paris,  consequently  a  bai^gain  must  be 
made  with  the  persons  who  let  the  apart- 
ments :  have  it  thoroughly  understood  in 
regard  to  the  price,  and  whether  attendance 
is  included.  The  most  fashionable  streets 
for  lodgings  are  Begent  Street,  St.  James 
Street,  SackvlUe  Street,  Jermyn  Street, 
Dover  Street,  Half-moon  Street,  King 
Street,  and  Bury  Street  Families  can 
always  find  furnished  houses  at  the  West 
End.  Beware, .  however,  of  professional 
lodging-house  keepers,  whose  mothers  were 
sharks  and  their  fathers  alligators. .  There 
may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  are  disagreeable)  dirty,  and  ex- 
tortionate. Apartments  in  private  houses 
are  the  only  apartments  to  take;  there 
are  hundreds  of  respectable  families  who, 
during  the  season,  will  willingly  let  floors 
of  their  houses.  .  These  addresses  may  be 
found  at  the  numerous  house-agents*.  A 
small  advertisement  in  any  of  the  morning 
papers  will  bring  you  plenty  of  offers.  In 
your  advertisement  state  the  locality,  floor, 
number  of  rooms,  and  price.  By  this  meth- 
od you  will  save  mnch  time  and  expense. 
Travelers  of  more  economical  habits  may 
obtain  lodgings  in  any  of  the  small  streets 
out  of  the  Strand  (most  centrally  located), 
viz.)  Craven  Street,  Southampton  Street, 
Ceett  Street,  or  Bedford  Street.  Here, 
daring  the  season,  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room may  be  obtained  at  from  four  dollars 
to  sixteen  per  week.  The  landlady  usual- 
ly provides  your  break&st,  and  you  dine 
at  one  of  the  numerous  restaurants  in  the 
vicinity,  or  where  you  please.  Among  the 
best  at  the  West  End  are  **the  Burling- 
ton,*' Begent  Street;  *'Pall  Mall,"  Cock- 
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spur  St|»et;  **Perry*8,''  B^gent  Street; 
the  ''WeUiDgton,"  Pksciuimy;  ''the  West- 
minster  Palace  Hotel,"  and  "  Simpeon's," 
Strand.  For  late  suppers,  ''Cooper's," 
opposite  Drury  Lane ; ' '  Hotelde  1'  £urope, ' ' 
near  the  Haymarket;  and  "Evans's," 
in  Go  vent  Garden.  When  making  ex- 
cursions or  dining  in  the  suburbs,  the 
houses  of  high  repute  are  the  "  Star  and 
^Carter,"  Bichmond;  the  "Ship"  and  "Traf- 
algar," Greenwich;  "Lovegrove's,"  at 
BlaokwaU;  and  the  "Ship,"  at  Giaves- 
end. 

Sights  tkat  ike  Traveler  should  «e6,  wiih  the 
terms  and  times  ofAdmission^  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  Many  may  be  omit- 
ted, but,  if  possible,  one  should  see-tbem 
all. 

AUsop  ^  Sons*  Ale  Warehouse,  Camden 
Town. 

Antiquarian  Societjf,  Somerset  Honse; 
l>y  letters  to  the  Secretary'. 

Apsl^  ffouse,  by  order  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Bank  o/JSnglandj  from  10  to  3;  order 
from  a  director. 

Barclay* s  Brewery^  near  London  Bridge ; 
by  order  from  the  Messrs.  Barclay. 

British  Museum,  Great  Bussell  Street, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
10  to  4«    (See  New  Beading-coom.) 

Buckingham  Palace,  Boyal  StabUj  and 
PUsture-gaUeryf  order  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  and  for  the  Stables,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Mews. 
.   Chcuring  Cross  tca^  Charles  Fiin^s  Statue. 

Chelsea  HospiUd  and  Chelsea  Boyal  Mil- 
itary  Asylum,  on  application. 

Chismck  Horticultural  Gardens,  open  dal- 
ly ;  order  from  member. 

Christ* s  Hospital,  Newgate  Street;  by 
application  to  one  o£  the  governors. 

Colkge  of  Surgeons*  Mutmm,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Mondays,  TuesdAys,  Wednes- 
days, and  Thursdays  (except  during  the 
month  of  September),  from  12  to  4;  sur- 
geon's order. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  early  Saturday 
morning. 

Crysial  Palaee,  Sydenham,  daily ;  from 
Victoria  or  London  Bridge  Station. 

Custom-house  and  Coal  Exchange,  Lower 
Thames  Street. 

Deaf  and  ZHmbAsj^um,  Old  Kent  Boad ; 
free. 


JMeoflSork*s  Cobmm,  St.Janes'8  Ptok, 
May  to  September,  12  to  3 ;  sixpenee. 

Ihdurieh  Gallery  (Dolwich  College),  from 
11  to  8;  free. 

£aet India  Museum,  Whitehall,  daily; 
free. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  Gbreenwich,  from  10 
to  7  in  summer  and  10  to  8  in  winter ;  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  free ;  other  days,  Sd. 

Guildhall,  King  Street,  Cheapside;  10 
to  3.     Paintings. 

Guy*s HospSal,  St.Thomas  Street;  stu- 
dents' introduction. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  every  day  except 
Friday.  The  Picture-gallery',  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  Hall,  Parks,  and  Gardens,  friee : 
a  small  fee  is  nsnally  paid  on  entering  the 
Vinery. 

Highgate  Cemetery,  Highgate ;  free. 

Houses  o/Parliament,  Saturday,  between 
10  and  4 ;  by  ticket,  on  application  at  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office,  near  Vic- 
toria Tower. 

Hyde  Park  and  Botten  Bow,  from  12  to 
2,  and  6  to  7  during  the  season  (May,  June, 
and  July). 

Institution  of  dml  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster;  member's 
ticket. 

Kensington  Gardens,  Band  plays  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  between  6.30  and  6.80, 
Mar  and  June. 

Kensington  Museum,  open  daily  frt>m  10 
to  4,  and  from  7  to  10  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings.  Free  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, and  Saturdays ;  on  other  days,  six- 
pence. This  Museum  contains  the  car- 
toons of  Baphael,  the  Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks galleries  of  paintings,  and  the 
Government  School  of  Design. 

Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  from  1  to  8  in 
summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winter,  and  from  2 
on  Sundays ;  free. 

King's  College,  Somerset  House;  mem- 
ber's introduction. 

Lambeth  Paleiee,  by  order  ftom  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterhnry. 

London  Docks,  10  to  4,  free ;  Wine  Vaults, 
10  to  2 ;  order  from  a  wine-merchant,  call- 
ed a  ^^  tasting  order,** 

London  Miesioncnries'  Museum,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  fi«e. 

Mansion  House,  11  to  8 ;  small  fee  to  the 
attendant  (when  Lord  Mayor  is  absent). 

MetropUHan  CdtUe^markei,  Smithfield; 
early  in  the  morning. 
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Mmf^  Tower  Hill,  Uto  8;  free;  order 
from  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 

Museum  of  AtiaUc  Spcidy^  member's 
order. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street. 

NaHoneU  GaUery^  TrafiUgar  Square ;  free ; 
from  10  to  5,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays.  Closed  from  Sep- 
.tember  15th  to  November  1st. 

Norwood  Cemetery,  Norwood. 

PosUoffioe,  sorting  letters ;  apply  to  the 
American  Legation. 

Pirivcf^  Galkries,  for  entrance  to  which, 
apply  by  letter  to  the  proprietors :  Bridge- 
water  Gallery,  St.  James's,  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Gallery,  Duke  of  Bedford's  Gallery, 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Gallery,  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  Gallery,  Marquis  of 
Westminster's  Gallery,  Lord  Ashbnrton's 
Gallery,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gallery,  Lord 
.  Lansdowne's  collection,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring's  collection. 

JRi^cU  Academy y  Burlington  House ;  8  to 
7,  May,  June,  and  July;  one  shilling. 
Modern  paintings. 

Roycd  Exchange,  Cornhill ;  10  to  4. 

Rayed  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Ken'< 
sington. 

Royal  InsiituHon  Museum,  Albemarle 
Street ;  10  to  4 ;  member's  order. 

Royal  United  German  Museum,  White- 
hall ;  by  order  from  a  member. 

Soane's  Museum,  every  Thursday*  and 
Friday  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  on 
Tuesdays,  by  application,  from  February 
to  August. 

Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi; 
free ;  daily,  except  Wednesday. 

Soho  Bazar,  free. 

Somerset  House,  10  to  4 ;  free. 

St,  Bartholomew's  Museum,  Picture-gal- 
lery, and  Hospital. 

St.  George's  Hospital,  medical  student's 
order. 

St.  James's  Park  and  Palace,  daily;  by 
application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Mews. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  dal\^,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. Area  free  ;*.  vaults,  g^iUery^  hall, 
etc.,  in  all,  three  ^hillings  and  t^pencs. 

Thames  Tunnel.  Go  by  steamer  to  Wap- 
ping,  then  by  rail  through  the  Tunnel  to 
Lpndon  Bridge. 

■  Theatres  (see  Index). 

Tower  of  London^  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, 10  to  4 ;  one  shilling  fee. 
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Tussaud's  Wax  flxMbititm,  open  day  and 
evening.  Go  Ia  the  evening,  7  to  10 ;  one 
shilling  and  sixpence. 

United  Service  InstittUion,  by  member's 
ticket,  from  11  to  4.  (Most  worthy  of  in« 
spection.) 

Wat«r-color»  (Old  Society),  9  till  dnsk; 
one  shilling;  May,  June,  and  July. 

WateT'Cohrs  (Institute  of  the  New  So- 
ciety), May,  June,  and  July. 

Westminster  Abi^,  9  to  6  in  summer, 
and  11  to  2.30  in  winter ;  free ;  choir  and 
chapel,  sixpence.  .» 

Westminster  Hall  (close  to  the  Abbey). 

Windsor  Castle,  free;  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays ;  from' April 
to  October,  1  to  3 ;  November  to  March, 
12  to' 2.  By  order  from  the  Lord  Cham« 
berlain's  Office  after  1  P.M. 

Woohoich  Arsenal;  apply  to  the  Ameri-> 
can  Legation. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  Mon- 
days, sixpence ;  other  week-days,  one  shil<* 
ling.    Sundays,  by  members'  tickets  only. 

To  see  and  properly  appreciate  London 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  trav- 
eler should  devote  one  or  two  days  to  view- 
ing its  exterior.  There  are  various  ways 
of  doing  this,  depending  on  the  taste  and 
circumstances  of  the  tourist.  If  he  be 
alone,  and  of  economical  habits,  let  him 
take  the  different  tines  of  omnibuses  which 
travel  over  the  iHKstes  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. .  Secure  a  seat  near  the  driver,  who 
will,  especially,  if  his  memory  be  refreshed 
with  a  small  fee,  point  out  the  different  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  or  take  a  Hansom  by  the 
hour,  with  an  intelligent  valet  de place;  or, 
if  he  be  accompanied  by  ladies,  take  a  seat 
with  the  driver  in  an  open  earriage,  follow- 
ing the  different  omnibus  routes.  Start- 
ing from  Charing  Cross,  the  architectural 
and  fine-^irt  centre  of  the  West  End,  the  tow- 
n's of  Westminster  Palace  and  the  houses 
of  Parliament  on  your  right,  the  National 
Gallery  on  your  left,  the  beautiful  <!lub- 
houses  of  Pall  Mall  in  your  rear,  with  Nel- 
son, in  bronze,  looking dow&  upon  you  from 
a  height  of  160  feet,  you  proceed  along  Che 
Strand,  passing  Marlborough  and  Somerset 
Houses  on  your  right;  through  Temple 
Bar,  which  marks  the  city's  limits,  on  the 
west;  through  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  emerging  into  St.Paul's  Church-yard, 
with  the  cathedral,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
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masterpiece,  on  jour  right,  and  the  Post- 
office  on  your  left ;  through  Cbeapside,  no- 
tice Bow  Church,  another  of  Wren's  best 
works ;  through  Pouhry  to  the  great  finan- 
cial centre,  the  Exchange,  in  front  of  which 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  tiie  Mansion  Honse,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Bank,  etc. ;  down 
King  William  Street  to  London  Bridge, 
passing  in  view  of  the  beautiful  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  fire; 
the»'-'king  William's  statue.  London 
Bridge;  fpom  9  to  11  A.M.,  is  one  of  the 
greate^  sights  of  the  capital.  In  the  im- 
mediatevieinity  hundreds  of  steamers  are 
landing  their  living  freight  of  merchants, 
clerks,  and  others  for  the  city,  amid  a  fear- 
ful din  of  ringing  bells,  steam-whiqj^es, 
«houting  carmen  and  omnibus  conductors, 
while  the  bridge  itself  is  one  mass  of  mov- 
ing passengers  and  vehicles.  On  your  left 
b  Billingsgate  (who  has  n«t  heard  of  that 
famous  fish-market  ?) ;  next  the  Custom- 
house, then  the  Tower  of  London,  below 
which  are  St.  Catliarine*8  Docks,  then  the 
celebrated  London  Docks,  the  vaults  of 
which  are  capable  of  holding  60,000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  water-room  for  three  hundred 
sail  of  vessels.  The  Pool  commences  just 
below  the  bridge :  this  is  where  the  colliers 
discharge  their  cargoes  of  coal.  The  city 
of  London  derives  its  principal  revenues 
from  a  tax  of  thirteen  pence  per  ton  levied 
on  all  coal  landed.  On  the  left,  or  upp^ 
side  of  the  bridge,  notice  the  famous  Fish^ 
mongers'  Hall,  belonging  to  one  of  the  rich- 
est London  corporations.  Cross  the  bridge, 
and  continue  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
via  Wellington  and  High  Streets,  passing 
Barclay  and  Perkins's  famous  brewery, 
Queen's  Bench,  Surrey  Jail,  etc.,  via  Great 
Surrey  Street,  across  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
along  the  Thames  Embankment  to  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament.  Here  you  see  not 
only  the  finest  edifices  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  military,  naval,  le- 
gal, and  ecclesiastical  point.  England's 
great,  alive  and  dead,  are  here  congrega- 
ted ;  the  Horse  Guards,  whence  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  army  issues 
his  orders;  the  Admiralty;  Westminster 
Hall,  the  Law  Courts  of  England ;  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  England's  kings  and 
queens  have  been  crowned,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  present  time,  and 
where  many  of  them  lie  buried.     Here, 


in  Whitehall  Street,  opposite  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  the  old  Banqueting-house  of  thet 
palace  of  Whitehall,  in  front  of  which 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded ;  through  Parlia- 
ment Street  to  Waterloo  Place,  to  Pall 
Mall,  the  great  club  and  social  centre  of 
London;  St.  James's  Street,  past  St. 
James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  Hyde  Pafk  Corner, 
to  Cumberland  Gate  or  Marble  Arch.  Pri- 
.VAte  carriages  only  can  enter  the  Park: 
cabs  and  hackney  coaches  are  not  permit- 
ted entrance.  Oxford  Street  to  Regent 
Street,  and  down  Regent  (the  fashionable 
shopping  street)  to  the  starting-point.  Char- 
ing Cross. 

Next  drive  to  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Station,  and  take  the  train  for  Rich- 
mond or  Hampton  Court,  returning  by  the 
Thames  in  a  row-boat  to  Greenwich.  This 
will  be  a  most  interesting  excursion,  es- 
pecially if  you  find  a  comparatively  intel- 
ligent boatman  to  explain  the  different 
sights  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  river. 

HINTS  TO  TRAVELEBS. 

Endeavor  to  be  in  London  some  time  in 
May,  June,  or  July;  then  only  can  the 
capital  be  seen  to  perfection. 

Foreigii  money  of  any  description  will 
not  pass  current  in  London;  have  it 
changed  immediately  on  arrival. 

All  public  galleries  and  other  sights  are 
closed  on  Sunday ;  devote  that  day  to  Che 
churches. 

Beware  of  a  London  mob ;  the  pickpock- 
ets are  not  only  expert,  but  dangerous. 

In  driving,  take  the  left-hand  side ;  in 
walking,  the  right. 

Saturday  is  the  fashionable  day  for  sight- 
seeing. Avoid  Monday,  as  that  is  the 
workmen's  holiday. 

In  visiting  the  Italian  Opera,  either  in 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Haymarket,  full 
dress  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  occu- 
pants of  stalls  or  dress-circles  in  the  first- 
class,  theatres  generally  go  in  full  dress, 
although  it  is  not  arbitrary. 

Letters  of  introduction  should  never  be 
sent  by  post  in  London ;  you  must  either 
leave  them  yourself,  with  your  card,  or 
send  them  by  a  messenger.  The  proper 
hour  to  make  calls  is  from  four  to  six. 

The  usual  dinner-hour  is  from  six  to 
eight.  Ladies  are  handed  to  the  table,  but 
never yVom  it,  in  Bngland. 
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Tlie  Epsom  and  Ascot  rac«8  take  place 
in  May  or  June. 

The  annual  boat-race  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  takes  place  in  April. 

The  great  cricket-matches  take  place  in 
July. 

Hunting  lasts  from  October  to  March. 

The  cabs  and  cab-fares  of  London  are  a 
subject  in  which,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  large  cities,  all  travelers  take  a  spe- 
cial interest.  The  horses,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  better  than  those  of  Paris,  and 
make  better  time,  even  when  going  by  the 
hour,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  New  York.  But  the  price  is  higher  than 
that  of  Paris ;  we  can  not  compare  it  with 
any  thing  in  New  York,  as  there  every 
thing  public  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snar^^  if  we  except  the 
omnibus  and  horse-iJar. 

There  are  two  species  of  public  convey- 
ance in  London — the  ^^ Four-wheeler'*  and 
*  ^Hanaom,  '*  The  former  holds  four  persons, 
the  latter  (named  after  the  inventor)  two. 
The  price  of  the  Hai^Bom  is  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  the  Four-wheeler  two 
shillings  the  hour ;  two  miles  and  under,  one 
shilling ;  every  mile  additional,  sixpence. 
If,  when  taking  a  cab,  you  do  not  mention 
that  you  take  it  by  the  hour,  the  driver  will 
charge  yon  the  distance  rates,  and  sixpence 
for  every  quarter  of  an  hour  you  stop. 

After  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  up  to 
6  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  driver  is  not 
compelled  to  drive  you  by  the  hour. 

When  more  than  two  persons  are  con- 
veyed in  the  same  cab,  an  additional  six- 
pence is  paid  for  each  person  for  the  whole 
time. 

An  ordinary  amoant  of  baggage  can  be 
taken  free  of  charge,  if  only  one  or  two 
persons  are  in  the  cab ;  if  more,  twopence 
is  charged  for  every  package  carried  out- 
side. 

A  *' JTiaiMom"  will  always  fconvey  you 
with  greater  speed  than  a  **Four.ieAee^r," 
especially  if  an  extra  fee  be  promised. 

In  case  of  any  attempt  at  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  driver,  you  can  compel  him 
to  drive  yon  to  the  nearest  police-court,  or 
station  if  the  court  be  closed. 

A  driver  can  not  be  compelled  to  drive 
over  four  miles  per  hour  unless  paid  extra. 

Try  to  keep  supplied  with  change ;  the 
cab-driver  seldom  has  any. 

The  charge  for  private  carriages  varies 
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somewhat,  bat  tiie  Allowing  rates  may  be 
considered  reasonable : 

A  single  horse  and  carriage  for  a  day  of 
six  hours,  £1  =:  f6.  Pair  of  horses  and  car- 
riage, for  the  same  time,  £1  11$,  C</.= 
f  7  87}.  A  pair  of  horses,  carriage,  and 
coachman,  two  hours,  18«.  &f. ;  each  hour 
afterward,  6».  M,  Single  horse,  carriage, 
and  coachman,  two  hours,  8«.  %d. ;  each 
hour  afterward,  8«.  6<f. 

To  and  fi-om  theatre  or  receptions,  10«. 
6<l.  to  14«.  In  excursions  to  the  country, 
twent3'-five  per  cent,  should  be  added"  to 
the  above  prices. 

In  directing  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  be  care- 
ful to  mention  the  postal  district,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  viz.,  North,  South,  East,  West, 
Northwestern,  Southwestern,  Northeast- 
em,  Southeastern,  Western  Central,  East- 
em  Central.  These  districts  are  nsuallv 
represented  by  the  initial  letters  N.,  S.,  E., 
W.,  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  W.  C,  E. 
C. ;  as,  London,  N. ;  London,  E.  C. 

As  there  are  thirty-seven  King  Streets, 
thirty-flve  Charles  Streets,  and  twent}'- 
nine  John  Streets  in  the  city,  note  the  par- 
ticular street  thus:  ChaHee  Street,  St. 
James' 9;  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.y 
etc. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  omnibuses  rnn  in 
nearly  every  dhrection,  but  ladies  rarely 
use  them.  An  entirely  different  class  of 
people  occupy  the  inside  from  that  which 
occupies  the  Broadway  omnibus,  although 
they  are  much  patronized  by  business  men 
going  to  and  coming  fh)m  the  city. 

If  at  any  extreme  point  in  the  city,  and 
wishing  to  go  to  another,  yon  can  save 
both  time  and  expense  by  taking  the  Un- 
dergronnd  or  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
runs  nearly  round  the  city  (see  map).  Al- 
though an  underground  railroad,  it  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary' ;  the  cars  are  comfortable,  with  no 
smoke,  the  engines  using  coke  and  con- 
densing their  steam.  Nearly  eveiy  min- 
ute you  arrive  at  a  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  station.  Trains  starting  at  the 
houses  of  Parliament  stop  at  tt  James* $ 
Park;  Victoria  Station  f  Shane  Square; 
South  Kensington ;  Brompton;  High  Street; 
Notting  Hill  Gate;  Queen* s  Hood;  Bayswa' 
ier;  Paddington,  the  Great  Western  sta- 
tion, where  you  take  the  trains  for  Liver- 
pool, Wales,  etc. ;  Edgeware  Boad;  Baker 
Street,  to  Madame  Tnssaud's  pKhibition ; 
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Portland  Boad;  Gimer  Strett  Road}  Kmif% 
Cross;  FarringdonStrtUJimction;  Aldcr§* 
gate,  near  the  Post-offioe  and  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral ;  MoongaU^  near  the  Bank,  Ex- 
change, Lombard  Street^  and  the  banking 
section  of  the  city. 

Having  reached  the  "  City"  under  the 
houses  and  sewers,  return  by  the  railroad 
thrown  over  the  houses,  and  twice  over  the 
river,  from  the  Cannon  Street  Station  to 
Charing  Cross,  occupying  the  sliort  space 
of  ten  minutes.  This  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reaching  the  city  or  return- 
ing from  it. 

The  Messengers  or  Commissionen  of 
London  consist  of  a.  corps  of  wounded  sol- 
diers of  unexceptionable  character,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  some  limb  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  are  to  be  trusted 
on  all  occasions.  Their  legal  fare  is,  for 
half  a  mile,  twopence ;  one  mile,  or  more 
than  a  hal^  threepence ;  for  <»ver  one  mile, 
sixpence;  or  sixpence  per  hour,  walking 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  They  may 
be  found  at  the  chief  thorough&res  and 
principal  hotels. 

To  see  an  English  trial  by  jury  during 
term  time,  visit  Westminster  Hall,  Guild- 
hall, or  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  A  fee  to  a  doorkeeper  will 
secure  you  a  good  seat. 

Travelers  will  find  a  booking  and  gen- 
eral inquiry  office,  established  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, at  No.  28  Begent*s  Circus,  Piccadilly, 
where  tickets  are  issued  to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  all  sea-side  stations.  The  Begent 
Circus  Branch  Inquiry  Office  is  also  a  book- 
ing-office for  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  for 
Paris  and  the  Continent  by  the  Dieppe 
route. 


7ARR8. 

Most  of  these  are  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its  beau- 
ty and  g|eneral  healthiness.  They  comprise 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  adjoining 
the  latter;  St.  James's,  Green,  Regent's, 
Victoria,  Battersea,  Finsbury,  and  Sonth- 
wark.  Hfde  Park  contains  388  acres,  and 
is  a  pavt  t>f  the  ancient  manor  of  Hida, 
which,  until  diflferently  appropriated  by 
Henry  VII L,  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  The  views 
are  varied  and  attractive;  fine  carriage- 
roads  and  paths  intersect  each  other  at 
every  point,  and  luxuriant  trees  afford  a 
graoeAil  and  refreshing  shade.  From  April 
to  July,  between  the  hours  of  half  past  five 
and  half  past  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier, 
it  is  thronged  with  all  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able equipages  of  the  dty.    The  scene  is 
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most  enjoyable  and  the  air  refreshing.  The 
portion  called  Rotten  Row  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  equestrians,  no  wheel-carriages 
being  allowed.  Troops  are  sometimes  re- 
vieweil  on  the  level  portion  of  the  park, 
and  near  the  western  side  stands  a  maga- 
zine well  stored.  The  scenery  of  Hyde 
Park  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  lake  called 
the  Serpentine,  where  the  bathing  is  good 
in  summer  and  the  skating  in  winter :  there 
are  regulations  for  morning  and  evening 
bathing  "posted"  at  various  places.  A 
very  pretty  little  Italian  garden,  contain- 
ing statuary,  fountains,  etc.,  has  been 
formed  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  ren- 
dering it  mnch  more  attractive ;  along  its 
bank,  on  the  north,  is  the  LcuUes*  Mile,  a 
celebrated  cairriage-drive.  A  stone  bridge 
of  five  large  arches  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, erected  in  1826,  at  the  western 
extremity,  gives  access  to  the  gardens  of 
Kensington  Palace.  Near  the  southeast 
entrance  of  the  park,  close  to  Apsley  House, 
stands,  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  the  colos- 
sal bronze  statue  of  Achilles,  weighing 
thirty  tons,  executed  by  Westraacott  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000,  cast  from  cannon  captured 
at  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Salamanca, 
erected  to  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  companions,  in  arms  by  their  country- 
women." The  Marble  Arch,  which  was 
removed  from  the  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  forms  the  northeast  entrance  to  the 
park,  at  the  end  of  Oxford  Street.  A  fine 
series  of  arches  and  balustrades,  from  the 
designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  at  the  southeast  entrance 
to  the  park.  The  Great  Exhibition  Bafld- 
ing  of  1851,  now  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syd- 
enham, formerly  stood  on  Hyde  Park,  op- 
posite Prince's  Gate.  To  the  left  of  this 
gate,  as  you  enter  the  park,  stands  the 
National  Monument  to  tlM  Prince  Consort, 
a  Gothic  structure  175  feet  high,  designed 
by  G.  G.  Scott.  The  canopy  rests  on  a 
structure  or  base  of  Irish  granite  130  feet 
square.  At  the  four  corners  are  four  mar- 
ble groups  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America.  The  granite  columns 
which  support  the  canopy  are  firom  the  Isle 
of  Mull.  Above  the  groups  representing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  are  four  oth- 
er groups  representing  Agriculture,  Man- 
afactures.  Commerce,  and  En^neering. 
On  the  basement  are  numerous  life«ize 
tgures  representing  difibrent  notables  in 
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science,  literature,  and  art.  The  gilt  statue 
of  Prince  Albert  has  not  yet  (1871)  been 
placed  in  position.  The  building  will  cost 
^600,000.  Of  this  amount.  Parliament  ap- 
propriated $260,000.  Kensington  Gardens 
are  properl}'  a  portion  of  Hyde  Park.  At 
present  they  contain  d56  acres.  They  were 
originally  the  gardens  attached  to  Ken- 
sington Palace  (the  birthplace-  of  Queen 
ytdoria),  and  when  laid  out  in  the  i^ign 
of  William  III.,  contained  only  26  acres; 
Queen  Anne  added  90  more,  and  Queen 
Oavoline  300.  The  pleasure-grounds  are 
open  to  the  public,  on  foot  only :  carriages 
are  never  permitted  to  enter.  A  fine  band 
plays  at  certain  hours  here  during  the  sea- 
son. 

St.Jamai'i  Park,  situated  near  the  pal- 
ace of  the  same  name,  was  greatly  improved 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  drained  the  grounds, 
and  added  to  their  beauty  in  various  ways ; 
still  greater  improvements,  however,  were 
made  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  Mali  formed, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  ball. 
This  park  covers  over  90  acres :  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
little  islands,  and  upon  its  surface  glide 
along  the  gracefiil  swan  and  water-fowls : 
the  bridge  across  this  sheet  of  water  was 
erected  in  1857.  The  music  of  birds  and 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  delight  the  visitor 
on  everv  side.  The  avenues  form  most 
agreeable  and  shady  promenades,  being 
bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  park  can  be  entered  from 
about  nine  or  ten  different  points,  at  each 
of  which  the  Queen's  Quard  are  stationed, 
doing  constant  duty.  The  Parade,  or  large 
graveled  space,  presents  quite  a  military 
appearance  in. the  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  which  time  about  eight  hundred  men  are 
mustered  as  body-guards  for  the  day.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  parade  is  a  piece  of 
Turkish  ordnance  of  immense  size,  brought 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  vast  mortar,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  is 
said  to  send  a  bomb-shell  with  great  force 
libout  four  miles.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
park  from  Waterloo  Place  is  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  column,  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
Some  of  the  drives  in  this  park  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  aristocracy.  The  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  lofty  and  very  hand- 
some, among  which  are  St.  James's  Palace, 
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BCarlboitragh  House,  and  Bnekingluun  Pal- 
ace. Oft  the  opposite  side  from  Bucking- 
bam  Palace  are  three  of  the  principal  pub- 
lic offices — the  Horse  Guards,  Admiralty, 
and  Treasury.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  park  is  the  celebrated  Bird-cage  Walk, 
which  derlyed  its  name  from  being  former- 
ly appropriated  entirely  to  the  merry  song- 
eters,  whose  sweet  matins  enchanted  the 
visitor  in  his  early  rambles.  On  the  north 
side,  in  addition  to  St.  James's  Palace,  there 
is  ALEtrlljorongh  House,  the  town  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Qreen  Park,  Staf- 
ford  House,  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland ;  CMrlton  Hide,  and  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  This  park  is  noted  for  numer- 
ous historical  events.  Charles  I.  walked 
through  it,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  from 
his  palace  (St.  James's)  to  Whitehall  to  be 
eicecuted;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  and  killed  on  Constitii- 
tion  Hill,  at  the  upper  end ;  and  Queen 
Victoria  was  nearly  assassinated  at  three 
different  times  near  the  same  place. 

Green  Park  may  be  called  a  continuation 
of  St.  James's;  it  is  situated  between  the 
last-named  and  Piccadilly,  connected  with 
Hyde  Park  by  Constitution  Walk,  formerly 
the  king's  coach-road  to  Kensington.  It 
is  smaller  than  St.  James's  Park,  covering 
only  60  acres.  Some  very  elegant  mansions 
are  situated  on  this  park:  Bridgewater 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  £Ues- 
mere ;  Spencer  House,  residence  of  Earl 
Spencer;  Stafford  House  (comer  of  Green 
and  St.  James's).  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
private  houses  in  England,  and  cost  nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars.  At  the 
upper  end  (Hyde  Park  .Comer)  is  an  im- 
mense equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  (Piccadilly)  is  Apsley  House, 
residence  of  the  late  and  present  duke. 

Victoria  Park,  Bethnal  Green,  contains 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres.  It  is 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  London, 
and  was  begim  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  with  floweivbeds,  shady  walks,. and 
'  small  lakes.  In  the  centre  of  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  rises  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
Gothic  architecture,  designed  by  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  and  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.    Its  cost  was  about 

126,000. 
.  Re^/eiWs  Park,  a  delightful  spot,  covering 


four  hundred  and  sevent^'-two  acres,  orra-  * 
mented  with  sculptures,  flowers,  lakes,  end 
pretty  villas.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV., 
by  whom  it  was  designed,  in  1812.  M  can- 
tains  a  botanical  garden,  around  Vhich 
there  is  a  fine  drive ;  also  around  the  whole 
park,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  To  the 
north  of  the  park  lie  the  famous  Zoological 
G<xrdenM,  owned  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  founded  in  1826.  This  collec- 
tion is  the  finest  in  tlie  kingdom.  Among 
nearly  two  thousand  specimens  are  a  pair 
of  hippopotami,  presented  by  the  Viceroy 
of  E^pt.  The  collection  of  reptiles,  mon- 
keys, and  birds  is  very  large.  The  sea- 
bear  and  elephant  calf  are  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction.  .  The  lions  and 
tigers  are  fed  at  4  e'clo(3k  -P.M.  Diuing 
the  summer  the  life  Guards  band  plays  at 
4  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  is  the  fashion- 
able day,  but  then  you  can  only  enter  with 
members'  tickets,  whioli.  an  easily  pro- 
cured at  the  hotels.  On  Monday  the  ad- 
mission is  sixpence :  on  all  other  days,  one 
shilling.  To  the  north  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  liesPrtmtxwe  Hill,  now  laid  out  in 
walks  and  public  gardens:  aii.interesting 
view  may  be  had  from  its  summit. 

Battersea  Park  is  a  comparatively'  new 
park,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  is  reached  by  a  most  graces 
ful  and  elegant  suspensiohlnidge,  erected 
in  1858.  Ten  years  ago  the  site  of  this 
park  was  a  marshy  field,  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  but  one  and  a  half  million  dol- 
hurs  have  made  it  a  most  lovely  spot  for 
the  denizens  of  this  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  «u6- 
Tropical  Garden,  It  was  here  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  fought  his  famous  duel  with 
Lord  Wi&ehelsea. 

Fintbioy  Parku  formerly  Horasey  Wood, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
This  was  oommenced  in  18€7. 

Southwark  Park  contains  sixty -two 
acres. 

Richmond  Park,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Green- 
wich  Park  wUl  be  treated  under  the  *'  En- 
virons of  L^don . ' ' 

KewnmgUm  Park  or  Common  is  also  a 
pleasure-ground  of  some  importance.  It 
was  here  the  celebrated  Chartists'  meet- 
ings were  held  in  1848. 
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London  is  intenpened  with  namerons 
sqoareSf  remarlutble  either  for  the  monu- 
ments they  contain  or  for  their  noted  bnild- 
ings.  ,  The  principal  are 

Tridaigar  Squarey  built  between  1830 
and  18dO,  the  centre  of  which  is  ornament- 
ed with  granite  fountains.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  National  Ckdleiy  of  Paintings ; 
on  the  south  stands  Nelson's  Monument 
and  Landseer's  lions.  On  one  side  of  tlie 
monument  may  be  sAn  General  Have- 
lock's  statue ;  on  the  other,  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  Corresponding  with  these, 
on  the  northern  comer  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.  by  Chantrey,  and  at 
the  northwest  corner  a  base  waiting  for  a 
hero  to  be  bom.- 

In  front  of  Nelsoh'ti.  Monument,  at  the 
head  of  Whitebait  Striaet,  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I.  by  Le  Sueur :  this 
it,  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  Queen 
Eleanor's.i^rosfl',  the  place  of  execution  of 
the  Regici^esk  •  J^  short  distance  farther 
down  Charles  himself  was  beheaded. 

Be^rave  Sqmtre^  built  between  1826  and 
1833,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  '  The  houses  are  uniform 
and  rather  handsome,  adorned  in  front 
Vith  large  Corinthian  columns.  On  the 
northern  side  lives  the  Dulce  of  Bedford 
and  Earl  of  Burtington ;  on  the  east,  the 
Duke  of  Moiitrose ;  at  the  southeast  comer, 
the  Earl  of  Sefton ;  and  on  the  west.  Sir 
Roderick  Mnr<?hison. 

Growenor  Square  was  built  between 
1720  and  ^780,  mostly  by  Sur  Richard  Gros- 
venor,  who  erected  a  statue  to  George  I., 
since  removed.  The  houses  are  large  and 
handsome.  The  Earl  of  Wilton  lives  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
amd  Duchess  of  Cleveland  on  the  west,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Exetor,  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
bury, and  Earl  of  Harrowby  on  the  south. 

Portman  Square^  built  between  1790  and 
1800.  It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  resi- 
dences. On  the  south  are  the  mansions  of 
Lord  Leigh  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan.  Aat 
the  northwest  comer  notice  a  detached 
house:  it  was  here  that  the  celebrated 
Bljie- stocking,  Mrs.  Montagu,  gave  her 
May-day. dinners  to  tlie  chinuiey- sweep 
boys  of  London. 

St.Jame9'»  Square^  built  between  1670 

and  1690.     In  this  square  is  situated  the 

bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 

by  Bacon.     The  handsome  mansions  sur- 
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vbanding  it  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  British  aristoc- 
racy. On  tile  north  resides  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol ;  the  Wyndham  Club  is  also  to 
the  north,  and  the  back  front  of  the  hand- 
some Junior  Carleton  is  at  the  south.  On 
the  east  are  the  residences  of  Earl  De  Grey, 
Earl  of  Falmouth,  Earl  of  Derby,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
George  III.  was  also  bom  at  the  southeast 
comer.  On  ttie  west  is  Litchfield  House, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  residences 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  William 
Wynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

H<mover  Square^  built  between  1720  and 
1730.  On  the  southern  side  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  William  Pitt  by  Chantrey.  Lady 
Mary  Wortiey  Montague  formerly  lived 
and  died  in  a  house  on  the  southern  side. 
St.  George's  Chureh,  noted  for  all  the  fash- 
ionable marriages  which  occur  in  London, 
is  situated  on  this  square.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  away  many  of  the  brides. 
On  the  northern  side  are  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood;  and  on  the  west  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Oriental  Club,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan. ' 

Berhdey  Square  was  built  between  1730 
and  1740.  On  the  south  is  situated  Lans- 
downe  House,  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ijansdowne,  which  contained  a  pic- 
ture and  sculpture  gallery.  On  the  east 
is  situated  the  house  No.  11,  in  which  Hor- 
ace Walpole  died ;  also  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras.  On  the  west  are  the 
mansions  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  and 
the  Earl  of  Powis.  In  this  last  the  cele- 
Ivated  Lord  Clive  died. 

Cavendish  Square  was  built  between  1730 
and  1760.  It  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Cnmbearland,  and  a  statue 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  On  the  west  is 
Hareourt  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  On  the  south  is  Holies  Street, 
in  No.  16  of  which  Lord  Byron  was  bom. 

Soho  Square^  built  between  1670  and 
1690.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Charles  II. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  side  was  orig- 
inally occupied  by  Monmouth  House.  On 
the  west  is  the  Soho  Bazar  and  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  built  between  1670 
and  1715.  It  contains  a  statue  of  C.^J. 
Fox  by  Westmacott.    On  the  eastern  side 
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formerly  stood  the  roaasisii  of  Lord  Maas- 
field,  destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1780 ;  and  on 
the  northern  side  was  formerly  situated  the 
Bedford  Hoose. 

Leicetier  Square^  built  between  1670  and 
1690.  This  square  is  the  great  centre  of 
French  refugees.  On  the  east  is  the  Al- 
hambra ;  also  the  Sabloni^re  Hotel,  in  part 
of  which  Hogarth  formerly  lived;  on  the 
northern  side,  the  site  of  Leicester  House ; 
on  the  west,  tiiat  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
and  on  the  south,  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  St.  Biartin*s  Court. 

Lincoln' 'JfM'Fields^  built  between  1619 
and  1636..  Lord  William  Bnssell  was  be- 
headed in  the  centre  of  this  square.  On 
the  east  is  situated  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall; 
onthenorth,WhetstonePark;  on  the  south, 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  on  the 
west,  Newcastie  and  Lindsay  Houses. 

Covent  Garden  Marked  built  between 
1630  and  1642.  The  market  originated  in 
1656.  The  present  building,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  erect- 
ed in  1830  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
visit  should  be  paid  to  this  market  any  time 
between  four  and  seven  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  or  Saturday  mornings.  The 
fruit  and  flowers  may  be  seen  any  time  dur- 
ing, the  day  between  ten  and  five.  The 
Opera-house  and  Floral  Hall  are  situated 
to  the  northeast  of  the  square.  Tavistock 
and  Richardson's  Hotels  are  on  the  north 
side ;  the  Bedford  Hotel  and  site  of  But- 
ton's Coffee  House  on  the  east,  and  the 
church  o^  St.  Paul's  on  the  west. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  stands  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  not 
height.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summit. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments 
in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 
It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200  feet  in  height, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  "  Great  Fire" 
in  London.  The  pedestal  was  sculptured 
by  Cibber.  On  the  summit  is  an  imitation 
of  a  blazing  snn. 

Wettndntter  Abbey. ^— 

^^That  antique  pile  behold. 
Where  royal  heads  receive  the  aaered  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crovns,  and  does  their  ashes 

keep: 
There  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they 
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Making  the  circle  of  thefar  reign  eomplete — 
These  suns  of  empire,  where  they  rise  tliey  set** 

Here  the  mytl  coronations  have  take^ 
place  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor up  to  the  present  time,  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and,  even  though 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  else- 
where, it  wks  thought  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  land.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  crown  is  put  on,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  Tower  guns  to  fixe  a  royal  sidute. 
The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.  It  was  originally  founded  in  the 
year  610  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Sax- 
ens,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
after^'ard  rebuilt  in  ^68  by  King  Edgar ; 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  in  1245.  During  the 
reign  of  Henr}'  YIII.  it  sufitered  great  in- 
juries, and  still  greater  by  the  Ptuitans,  it 
being  then  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  of  Parliament.  After  having  sus- 
tained these  injuries,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
undertook  the  reconstruction  of  it,  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  added  to  its  former 
beauty  and  solidity.  During  the  progress 
of  reconstruction  several  singular  discover- 
ies were  made  of  ancient  monuments,  and- 
also  the  mosaic  pavement  in  fh>nt  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir.  Since  1856  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  windows  have  been  painted,  il- 
lustrating the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
portions  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  large  west 
window,  painted  in  1785,  represents  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  the  twelve  Patriarchs;  the  arms  of 
EJng  Sebert,  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George  II.,  and 
Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
south,  or  marigold  window,  of  stained  glass, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  in 
1847,  represents  different  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament,  faicidents  in  the  li^s  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  word  **  Jehovah"  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  north,  or  rose 
window,  is  commemorative  of  our  Savior, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists. Near  the  Abbey  stood  the  saoctuar}', 
used  in  former  times  as  a  plhce*  of  refuge 
for  criminals.  Edward  Y.  was  bom  here ; 
his  heart-broken  mother  sought  refuge  in 
this  place  for  herself  and  her  son  Richard 
from  the  persecutions  of  his  cruel  uncle. 
Wo  will  enter  at  the  Poets'  Corner  (south 
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transept),  and  notice  a  few  of  the  mono- 
ments  which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Milton,  bast  and  tablet,  with  a  lyre  around 
which  is  entwined  a  serpent  holding  an 
apple.  With  what  admiration  we  look 
upon  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
find  ourselves  lost  in  the  beauties  <^  his 
works^  jS'AoIspeare,  full-length  statue,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Queen  £lizabeth,  Henry  Y.,  and 
Bichard  II.  How  much  sadness  it  awak- 
ens in  the  mind  to  think  of  such  talent  hav- 
ing passed  forever  to  *^that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  re- 
turns!" 

All  bail,  great  master!  grave  sir,  bail ;  I  come 
To  answer  thy  beet  pleasure :  be  it  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  all  liia  quality. — Tempest^  Act  I. 

Frederick  Handel,  monument  with  fall- 
length  statue,  organ,  and  music  scrolls :  he 
needs  no  more  enduring  &me  than  being 
Ihe  author  of  the  magnificent  oratorio  of  the 
7 1  essiah.  Robert  Southey,  tablet  and  bust : 
but  little  ornament  is  required  commemo- 
rative of  the  poet  whose  impressive  and 
ebgant  style  will  endure  while  memory 
lives.  A  hraham  Cowkg,  urn  surrounded  by 
a  wreath :  distinguished  and  admired  for 
his  elegfltnt  scholarship  and  ability  as  a 
iVTiter.  Geoffrey  Chancer,  antiquated  altar 
tomb  with  Gothic  canopy.  Jchn  Dryden, 
bust,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudi- 
bras,  bust  with  masks.  Ben  Joruon,  tablet 
with  medallion,  masks  of  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. Matthew  Prior,  sarcophagus  with  bust, 
surmounted  by  infants,  statues  of  Thalia 
and  History.  Michael  JDrayton,  white  mar- 
ble slab  with  bust,  erected  by  Countess  of 
Dorset.  Thomas  Campbell,  poet  and  found- 
er of  the  London  University.  Duke  of 
A  rgyk,  statue  of  Fame  attired  in  Roman 
costume ;  also  statues  of  Pallas  and  Elo- 
quence, tjie  Genius  of  Liberty  in  bas-relief, 
with  cornucopia  and  Ma^^na  Charta:  this 
monument  was  executed  by  Roubiliac,  and 
i^  is  said  that  Canova  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  statue. of 
Eloquence',  upon  which  he  gazed  for  some 
length  of  time  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
David  Garrich,  monument  representing 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Here  also  are  in- 
terred the  remains  of  Addison,  Sheridan, 
Scainmont,  Spenser,  NichoUu  Rowe,  James 
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Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons;  John 
Gay;  Dickens,  buried  June  14, 1670 ;  Mrs. 
Pritchaid  the  acteess,  and  others.  The 
monuments  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Dray- 
ton were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
Pembroke;  that  of  Cowley  by  George, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  of  Prior, 
with  the  inscription,  by  himselfl  You  will 
be  conducted  by  a  guide  through  tibe  prin- 
cipal chapels,  for  which  you  are  taxed  six- 
pence ;  the  admission  to  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  free  daring  Divine  service,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  in  win- 
ter,  and  four  and  six  in  summer. 

The  Jint  chapel  is  that  of  St,  Benedict, 
but  is  not  shown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Italy,  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  and  of  the  monastery  at  Cas- 
sino.  The  principaLmonuments  are  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Simon 
Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
second,  or  Chapel  of  St.  Edmtnd,  contains 
some  fine  tombs  of  monumental  brass :  the 
principal  are  those  of  William  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke;  Duchess  of  Sufifblk, 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  Ladj*  Russell ; 
John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Chapel  of  ^/. 
Nicholas* — ^The  monuments  in  this  chapel 
which  are  most  attractive  are  Winifred, 
marchioness  of  Winchester;  Duchess  of 
Korthumberland ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Som- 
erset ;  mother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour ; 
Lady  Jane  Clifford ;  Mildred,  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh;  Lady  Cecil,- monument  erected 
by  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Cecil.  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII,,  in  the  south  aisle. — A  mag« 
nificent  tomb  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  beautiful  yet  unfortunate 
queen.  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich,  liea 
buried  here.  Altar  tomb  to  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of 
Henr}'  VII.  George,  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, full-length  statue.  Lady  Catharine 
Walpole,  statue — esteemed  for  her  many 
virtues;  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  love  of  the  arts.  In  the  nave  is  a 
splendid  monument,  with  figures  in  gilt 
brass,  to  George  VilUers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  wife  Catharine;  in  the  same 
vault  the  remains  of  Marj',  duchess  of 
Backingham,  are  interred.  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  effigy  in  a  Roman 
habit,  and  at  his  feet  his  duchess,  Catha- 
rine, weeping.  Among  the  other  tombs 
are  those  of  Duke  de  Montpensier  and 
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Dnke  of  Richmond.  North  aisle. — Sar- 
cophagus containing  the  bones  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle,  Rich- 
ard III.  Magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Anne,  queen 
of  Denmark;  Henry ,  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Ch  pel  of  Henry  VII.  is  richly  ornamented 
— ^here  t&e  knights  of  the  Order  of  Bath 
were  formerly  installed — the  Richmond 
who  defeated  Richard  III.  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  arid  who,  by  his  marriage, 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  white  and  red  roses  here  show 
his  descent  on  the  beautifully-worked  oak 
gates  at  the  entrance.  The  cliapel  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
II.  and  his  queen,  and,  although  lying  in 
different  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  repose 
in  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each  was 
removed  by  the  king^s  request.  The  tombs 
of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  etc. 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paid  the  leading  monu- 
ments are  those  of  James  Watt,  the  cele- 
brated engineer;  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  arid  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henry  V.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  there  are  several  very 
fine  monuments :  observe  Lord.Hunsdon's, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Colonel 
Popham,  and  William  de  Colchester.  Isiip 
Chapel  contains  a  fine  monument  to  the  Ab- 
bot Islip,  after  whom  the  chapel  is  named. 
The  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  Andrew  contain  many  monuments  of 
interest,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Ron- 
biliac :  a  most  curious  design,  representing 
a  sheeted  skeleton  starting  forth  from  the 
marble  doors  of  the  monument,  aiming  his 
dart  at  his  victim ;  she  sinks  into  her  ter- 
rified husband's  armsj  and  he  endeavors  to 
avert  the  blow.  The  other  attractive  mon- 
uments are  those  of  Sir  Francis  Yere,  the 
great  general  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  and  six  sons ;  full- 
length  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebra- 
ted tragic  actress.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  different 
chapclfi,  is  that  of  Edward  the  CtK>ftssor,  the 
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most  ancient,  and  considered  the  nfbst  in- 
teresting of  them  all.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  mosaic  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  before 
which  Henry  IV.  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness  while  confessing.  Here  may  be  ob- 
served many  fine  monuments,  such  as  those 
of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  V.,  Edward  III.  and  his  queen, . 
Philippa,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronation  chairs  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain .  One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat,  known 
formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  was 
brought  from  that  country  by  Edward  I. 

In  the  AmbukUary  is  sit- 
uated the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
crushed  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  at  Quebec.  In  the  north  transit 
the  monuments  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  the  character  of 
Cato ;  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  cel- 
ebrated public  career  is  deeply  recorded  in 
historj'-,  and  whose  memory  is  particularly 
cherished  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
will  never  forget  the  statesman  of  the 
legislative  union ;  William,  earl  of  Mans- 
field, with  the  statues  of  Justice  and  Wis- 
dom ;  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  with 
the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude, 
Peace  and  Neptune  at  the  base,  resting  on 
a  dolphin.  The  nave  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress ;  Con- 
greve,  the  dramatist ;  Lord  Holland,  with 
the  statues  of  Genius,  Science,  Literature, 
Charity,  and  Justice ;  also  one  erected  by 
George  III.  to  Major  Andr6,  who  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Fox,  Percival,  Wood- 
worth,  and  others,  are  also  interred  here, 
and  have  monuments  fitting  their  memory. 
Contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
also  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the 
Howes  of  Parliament,  or  new  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent  Gothic  struc 
ture,  covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  * 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1834.  It  has  a  river  f^ont  of  900  feet, 
raised  upon  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
ornamented  with  statues,  shields,  etc.  The 
<sost  of  this  structure  was  about  $8,000,000". 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  visited  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain .  To  hear  the  debates 
in  the  House  an  order  from  a  peer  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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.  an  oMier  from  a  member.  The  House  of 
Peers  is  prof  asely  gilded,  and  painted  in  a 
series  of  frescoes,  representing  the  Spirit 
of  Justice  and  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  by  Mac- 
Use  ;  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  by  Dyer ;  Ed- 
ward in.  conferring  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter on  the  Black  Prince ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  committed  to  prison  for  his  as- 
sault on  Judge  Gascolgne.  This  hall  is 
100  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  45  high .  There 
are  eighteen  statues  of  barons  in  niches  be- 
tween the  windows  who  signed  the  Magna 
Charta.  In  this  room  the  queen  sits  on 
the  gorgeously  gilt  and  canopied  throne 
when  she  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
centre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  used 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
ered with  red  cloth.  The  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons is  the  same  height*  and  width  as  the 
Lords,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  also  less 
gaudil}'-  decorated,  but  still  very  magnifi- 
cently. At  the  north  end  is  the  speaker's 
chair.  There  are  galleries  along  the  sides 
and  ends,  one  of  which,  immediately  back 
of  the  speaker,  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
porters of  newspapers.  The  original  ceil- 
ing was  much  higher  than  the  present 
one ;  the  proportions  being  bad  for  hearing, 
caused  an  alteration  to  be  made,  which  was 
by  po  means  an  improvement.  Besides 
these  two  apartments,  the  House  of  Peers 
and  House  of  Commons,  there  are  numer- 
ous others  belonging  to  the  noble  structure. 
The  Libraries  and  Commit^-rooms  are  sit- 
uated on  the  river-front.  On  the  side  con- 
tiguous toWestminster  Abbey  are  the  Victo- 
ria Tower  J  the  BoycU  Staircase^  St.  Stephen's 
Porch  and  Corridor^  and  Chancellor's  Corri- 
dor. At  the  south  end  are  the  Queen'sRob' 
inff-room,  the  Guard-room,  etc.  At  the  north 
end  are  located  the  Cloch-tower  and  the 
Speaker's  Residence.  The  Queen's  Robing- 
room  is  frescoed  illustrating  the  story  of 

*  King  Arthur,  and  that  of  the  Peers  with  sub- 
jects from  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
frescoes  in  the  Royal  Gallery  well  repre- 
sent events  in  English  history.  The  first 
of  the  series,  representing  the  meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Maclise,  45  feet  long  by  12  feet  high.  The 
Poets'  Hall  is  to  represent  scenes  from  the 
creations  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
Scott,  Pope,  Dryden,Chaucer,  and  Spenser. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  surmounted 
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by  three  towers.  When  the  quden  opens 
Parliament  in  person,  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  opening  in  February,  1871, 
is  in  the  usual  way:  The  peeresses  and 
other  ladies  for  whom  places  had  .been  re- 
served in  the  House  of  Lords  began  to  ar- 
rive earlj',  and  by  1  o'clock  the  House  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  with  which  surely  no 
other  in  the  world  could  vie.  The  *'  cross" 
benches,  between  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
the  table,  had  been  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion longitudinally,  and  a  space  had  been 
railed  off  on  the  ministerial  side,  at  the  end 
nearest  the  throne,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  diplomatic  body.  The  cross  bench- 
es, the  judges'  benches  between  the  table 
and  the  woolsack,  and  the  front  bench  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  were  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  peers,  but  the  back  bepches 
on  l)oth  sides  of  the  gallery  were  occupied 
by  peeresses  and  other  ladies  of  distinctipn. 
The  peers,  who  walked  about  greeting  their 
friends,  or  who  occupied  the  front  or  cross 
benches,  added  little  but  color  to  the  gen. 
eral  effect ;  for  their  robes  formed  an  ef- 
fectual disguise  to  grace  of  figure  or  digni- 
ty of  carriage,  and  in  some  cases  served 
also  to  disguise  even  tolerably  familiar 
lineaments.  While  the  House  was  as  yet 
comparatively  thin,  a  few  of  the  arrivals 
attracted  notice,  and  among  these  were 
Lords  Houghton,  Cairns,  and  Lucan,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  Pe- 
terborough. The  bishops  mostly  gathered 
upon  the  bench  in  front  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  fourteen  of  the  judges  took  their 
seats  on  the  benches  allotted  to  them .  Tho 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  vied  with 
the  ladies  in  their  contribution  of  gold  and 
color  to  the  assembly.  As  2  o'clock  ap- 
proached the  Duke  of  Cambridge  entered 
the  House,  wearing  his  robes  over  his 
field-marshal's  uniform,  and  by  that  time 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  peers  were 
present.  In  a  few  moments  all  rose  at  the 
entrance  of  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Princess  of  Teck  and  the  Princess  Chris- 
tian, who  took  places  towards  the  ends  of 
the  woolsack,  facing  the  throne.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  the 
next  arrivals,  and  the  prince,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  princess  and  some  of  the  peers, 
took  the  chair  on  the  right  of  the  throne, 
while  the  Princess  of  Wales  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  woolsack.     At  12  minutes 
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past  2  the  door  on  the  right  of  the  throne 
was  J;hrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  her 
majesty,  who  was  preceded  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville carrying  the  sword  of  state,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  with  the  cap  of 
maintenance,  and  by  Lord  Bessboroagh 
with  the  crown.  Her  majesty  wore  black 
velvet  bordered  with  ermine,  a  white  cap 
surmounted  by  a  small  crown,  a  necklace 
of  diamonds,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
and  was  followed  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice,  and  by 
Prince  Arthur,  who  wore  a  dark  green 
rifle  uniform.  The  robe  of  state  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
.when  the  queen  seated  herself  the  Princess 
Louise  arranged  its  folds  around  her  maj- 
esty. The  princesses  then  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
in  front  of  the  vacant  chair  of  the  royal 
consort.  Lord  Granville  stood  immediate- 
ly on  the  left.  Lords  Bessborough  and 
Winchester  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and 
Prince  Arthur  to  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  messenger  was  then  dis- 
patched to  summon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  a  few 
minutes  of  absolute  stillness  and  silence 
followed — a  striking  contrast  to  the  rustle 
of  silks  and  the  murmur  of  voices  that  had 
prevailed  but  a  short  time  before.  Then 
there  came  a  sound  of  quickly  trampling 
feet,  constantly  increasing  in  intensity, 
until  Mr.  Speaker  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  followed  by  the  usual 
and  often  described  rush  of  the  more  swift 
and  active  of  the  members.  In  the  front 
rank  of  these  was  the  prime  minister,  look- 
ing as  if  his  rest  during  the  vacation  had 
been  of  no  small  service  to  him.  As  soon 
as  the  noise  of  the  arrival  had  been  hushed, 
the  lord  chancellor  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  said  that  he  was  command- 
ed by  her  majesty  to  read  the  speech,  and 
that  he  would  do  so  in  her  majesty's  own 
words.  At  this  statement  there  was  prob- 
ably some  general  sense  of  disappointBent. 
As  the  chancellor  proceeded,  the  queen  sat 
with  eyes  cast  down,  and  almost  absolute- 
ly still,  a  single  slight  movement  of  the 
fan  being  all  that  was  at  any  time  percep- 
tible. Adjoining  the  building  just  de- 
scribed is  Westminster  Hall,  teeming  with 
historical  associations  of  kings,  queens, 
and  princes,  and  the  pcene  of  coronation 
bano  nets  for  ages.   Immediately  facing  the 


houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames,  is  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a 
most  imposing  structure. 

The  Thames  Embankment  should  be  ex- 
amined here.  This  magnificent  work  re- 
claimed fifty  acres  of  land  from  the  Thames 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000,  and  gave  it  to 
the  citizens  of  London  for  a  promenade. 

8t,Paid's  Cathedral,  situated  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  is  its  most 
prominent  object :  it  stands.on  the  elevated 
position  at  the  end  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  its 
lofty  dome  may  be  seen  for  miles  around^ 
the  magnificent  deep  tones  of  its  great  bell, 
which  is  only  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  the  royal  family,  but  strikes  the 
hours,  can  be  heard  far  out  of  thei  city ;  it 
is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4^  tons. 
On  this  site  formerly  stood  another  Cathe^ 
dral,  three  or  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  de« 
stroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  wide. 
One  architect  and  one  master-mason  spent 
tlwriy-five  years  of  labor  upon  this  building ; 
and,  when  familiar  with  the  fact  that  near- 
ly  all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent  took 
centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  commenced  and  finished  under 
the  same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and 
the  same  mason;  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal architect  are  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson,  who  lie  side  by  side ; 
the  last-named  reposes  in  a  cofiin  made  of 
the  main-mast  of  the  ship  "  L' Orient," 
which  Nelson  captured  from  the  French : 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell. 
It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set  up  behind 
his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  His  out- 
side cofiin  was  made  originally  for  Henry 
YIII.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building, 
which  IS  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
$4,000,000,  and  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  during  its  erection.  The 
principal  monuments  in  St. Paul's  are  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Nel- 
son's, Bishop  Heber's,  Sir  John  Moore's, 
Abercrombie's,  and  John  Howard's.  The 
remains  of  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  Although  St. Paul's 
lacks  the  beauty  and  interest  of  St.  Peter's, 
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and  olher  Continental  charches,  yet  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  entering  is  remark- 
ably fine.  The  choir  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  rich  in  magnificent  carvings.  The 
body  of  the  Cathedral  is  open  at  all  times 
to  the  public,  admission  free ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  London, 
you  must  make  ttte  ascent  to  a  ball  over 
600  staps,  to  visit  which  and  the  interme- 
diate stations  it  will  cost  yon  St,  2d. :  thus, 
to  the  whispering  gallery,  6d. ;  to  the  ball, 
lit.  Gd, ;  to  the  great  bell,  model  room,  and 
library,  8d, ;  then  to  the  vaults  to  see  Nel- 
son's monument,  6df. ;  in  all  about  80  cts. 
This  might  seem  an  unreasonable  charge 
for  visiting  a  church  by  those  who  have 
seen  all  the  galleries  and  churches  of  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  Austria  without  expending 
a  sou ;  but  we  must  remember  that  these 
countries  are  despotic,  and  England  isj'ree^ 
and  that  in  free  conntries  the  poor  have  to 
pay  immensely  for  their  freedom.  Service 
on  Sundays  at  9.45, 3.15,  and  7 ;  and  week 
days  at  8,  9.45,  and  4. 

Temple  Church,  near  Temple  Bar,  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  "  Round"  Church 
and  *'  Choir."  The  Round  Church  was 
commenced  in  the  12th  century  by  Hera- 
clius.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  Choir 
was  finished  in  1240,  and  is  in  the  early 
style  of  English  architecture.  The  whole 
church  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  $350,000 
about  1840.  This  was  the  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  monuments  of  sev- 
eral members  of  that  order  may  be  seen  in 
the  triforium  of  the  church.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  buried  east  of  the  choir.  The 
incumbent  of  the  temple  is  called  the 
"Master,"  and  occupies  an  office  of  con- 
siderable dignity.  Hooker,  the  author, 
was  master  for  six  years.  In  former  years 
lawyers  received  their  clients  in  the  round 
of  the  church,  each  one  occupying  his  own 
place.  Benchers  and  students  only  are 
admitted  to  the  choir.  The  round  is  open 
to  all.  The  choral  services  on  Sunday  are 
finely  performed. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
field,  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting churches  in  London.  It  was 
founded  by  Prior  Rahere  in  1102.  This 
Rahere  was  companion  of  Hereward,  the 
"last  of  the  Saxons."  Notice  his  tomb, 
with  effigy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Miidraay,  founder  of  Emman- 
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nel  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec|;ure, 
but  its  entrance-gate  from  Smithfield  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  early  ikiglish 
style.  Hogarth,  the  painter,  was  baptized 
here  in  1697.  Immediately  opposite  St. 
Bartholomew's  Gate  stood  the  stake  where 
Bloody  Mary  burned  her  victims. 

St.  Savior,  Sonthwark,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  in  1540,  built  hi  the  early  English 
style.  The  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  are  the 
only  portions  that  remain  of  the  original 
church,  both  of  which  have  recently  been 
restored.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  used,  un- 
der the  reign  of  ^'  Bloody  Mary,"  as  a  const 
for  the  trial  of  heretics.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Gower  the  poet.  Several 
eminent  persons  have  been  buried  here, 
among  others  the  poet  Massinger,  Edmund 
Shakspeare  the  actor  (brother  to  William 
Shakspeare),  Philip  Henslowe,  manager  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  and  friend  of  the  poet, 
and  Fletcher,  Beaumont's  associate. 

St.  Mary4e-Bow,  or  Bow  Church,  is  lo- 
cated in  a  very  conspicuous  position  on  the 
south  side  of  Cheapside,  and  has  a  spire 
of  extreme  beauty,  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  takes  place  here.  No« 
tice  the  fine  old  Norman  crypt  on  which 
Sir  Christopher  erected  the  present  edifice. 
The  arches  are  ^^bows,"  hence  the  name 
of  the  church.  All  persons  bom  within 
sound  of  "Bow -bells,"  the  bells  of  this 
church,  are  termed  *'  CocknejfsJ'*  The  bells 
are  ten  in  number ;  the  largest  weighs  over 
53  cwt.,  and  the  smallest  over  8  cwt.  The 
tower  in  which  they  are  placed  is  235  feet 
high.  It  was  from  the  site  of  the  balcony 
in  the  present  tower  that  the  kings  former- 
ly sat  to  see  the  tournaments  and  ridings 
in  Cheapside. 

St.  Mary4e-8avoy  was  formerly  the  chap- 
el of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
It  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the 
Strand ;  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Heri!Ky  VIII.  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Savoy.  It  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
being  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1864,  and  restored  by  Queen  Victoria  1865. 
The  present  beantifhl  ceiling  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  previous  one,  containing  de- 
vices on  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster. 
There  is  a  memorial  window  from  the 
queen  to  the  prince  consort;  it  is  in  the 
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east  end,  which  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
niches. 

St,  James'Sj  Piccadilly^  Westminster,  is 
one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wreij's  master- 
pieces as  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned ; 
the  exterior,  however,  has  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  beauty.  The  church 
is  noteworthy  for  the  last  resting-place 
of  numerous  celebritiea.  Lord  Chester- 
field, of  world-wide  notoriety,  and  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  were  both  baptized 
here. 

Notice  the  marble  font,  by  Gibbons ;  also 
the  foliage  over  the  altar,  by  the  same 
sculptor.  The  present  organ,  made  for 
James  II.,  was  presented  to  this  church 
by  his  daughter  Mary.  Among  those  bur- 
ied here  were  Sir  John  Malcolm,  soldier 
and  diplomat ;  James  Gillray,  caricaturist ; 
Sir  William  Jones,  Oriental  scholar ;  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of  Pope ;  D'Urfey, 
dramatist ;  the  handsome  Earl  of  Romney 
(the  Henry  Sydney  of  De  Grammont^s 
Memoirs) ;  and  Yanderveldes,  senior  and 
junior,  the  artists. 

St.  MarUn' in 'the 'Fields  (Trafalgar 
Square)  was  erected  between  the  years 
1721  and  1726.  The  portico  is  considered  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  This 
church  is  also  the  burial-place  of  numer- 
ous eminent  persons,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  X)oet  Sir  John  Davys,  the 
authors  James  Stewart  and  James  Smith, 
the  painters  Hilliard  and  Paul  Yansomer, 
Nell  Gwynne,  Jack  Sheppard,  etc.  -The 
register  records  the  baptism  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Bacon. 

St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The 
church  of  the  Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St. 
Helen's  was  founded  in  1216  by  William 
Basing,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  attract  attention  here  except  its  an- 
tiquity, and  the  tombs  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  others. 

St.  Gileses  J  Cripplegate,  was  built  in  1545, 
and  was  one  of  the  churches  which  escaped 
the  great  fire.  It  is  interesting  as  tBe  bur- 
ial place  of  Milton ;  Fox,  of  martyr  noto- 
riety, was  also  buried  here.  The  register 
records  the  marriage  of  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, and  the  burial  of  Defoe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

St,  George'Sy  Hanover  Square,  built  by 
John  James  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.18th  century.  It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ed windows  brought  from  Mechlin.    Near- 


ly  all  the  fiushionable  marriages  in  London 
t&ke  place  here. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  designs  of  churches,  having  built 
fifty-three  since  the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
Of  the  more  recent  structures,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  is  St.  Stephen's,  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  Burdett  Ceutts.  On  Sunda^i  a  most 
exquisite  choral  service  is  performed.  St. 
Marylebone,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  is 
elaborately  finished,  and  the  services  here 
are.  very  impressive.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  the  most  important  is 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  near  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital :  it  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure, 
but  has  never  been  finished,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  amount  of  funds.  Of  the  sen- 
sation religions  establishments,  however, 
none  can  compete  with  that  of  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle:  here  the  celebrated  preacher 
entices  the  curious  crowd,  sometimes  num- 
bering four  or  five  thousand.  Whitehall 
Chapel  vf  as  formerly  the  Banqueting  House 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  1695  it  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction. 
The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  interior  is  about  113  feet  long  and  56 
wide ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Eubens 
in  memory  of  James  I.  In  front  of  one 
of  the  windows  Charles  I.  suffered  death 
on  the  scaffold. 

The  Toicer  of  London^  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  Ciesar.  Al- 
though most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  commenced  it  in  1078,  still 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for 
8a3'ing  it  was  begun  by  the  Roman  emper- 
or. In  Richard  III.,  Act  iii.,  scene  1, 
Prince  Edward  says, 

"I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : 
Did  Julius  Cse  ar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Qloster,  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that 
place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prine".  Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
Snceessively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it  ? 

Buekingham.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord.** 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city  by  what  is  called  Tower  Hill. 
It  covers  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which,  since  1843, 
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has  been  used  as  a  garden.  On  the  river 
side  is  an  entrance  called  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  through  which  persons  of  state  were 
conveyed  in  boats  after  their  trial.  With- 
in the  £Bimous  structure  are  numerous 
buildings,  including  the  Barracks,  Armory, 
Jewel-house,  White  Tower,  St.  Peter's 
Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III. 
murdered  his  nephews ;  the  Bcw^^er  Tow- 
er, where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  ;  the  Brick  Tower, 
in  which  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  Tower's  original  use  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  England  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ;  and 
numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  warriors, 
and  statesmen  who  have  not  only  been  im- 
prisoned, but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Gre}'-,  Catharine 
Hpward,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lord  William  Russell,  the  Protector  Som- 
erset, Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Wallace, 
and  King  John  of  France,  do  they  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  historical 
reader  ?  These  old  towers  are  verj'  inter- 
cstin:r,  but  onl3'a  few  of  them  are  open  to 
the  public.  In  addition  to  the  historic 
points  of  interest  which  you  visit,  you  will 
be  conducted  through  the  Armories  and 
Jewel-house,  for  which  you  must  purchase 
tickets,  price  one  English  shilling ;  and, 
after  waiting  until  a  party  is  collected, 
which  is  done  every  half  hour,  a  warder, 
dressed  as  a  j'coman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  will  show  you  through  the  Armorj', 
and  then  intrust  you  to  the  care  of  a  female, 
who  will  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the 
regalia  in  the  Jewel-bouse. 

The  Horse  Armorj/j  built  in  1826,  is  an 
extensive  gallerj',  in  which  is  a  finely-ar- 
ranged collection  of  armor  used  from  the 
Idth  to  the  18th  century,  including  suits 
made  for  difierent  distinguished  person- 
ages; among  these  is  that  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. ;  Henry 
VIII. ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester;  Charles 
I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  a  suit  worn  at  the 
Eglinton  tournament,  in  1839,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  From  the  Horse  Ar- 
mory you  are  conducted  into  Queen  Eliza- 
beilCs  Armory^  filled  with  arms  and  relics : 
it  is  located  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  which  are  14  feet  thick.  The  room 
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in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  immured 
is  here  shown :  he  was  confined  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son 
Carew  was  born.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  also  shown. 
The  Lion  Tower,  on  the  right  as  you  enter, 
was  for  600  years  the  royal  menagerie :  the 
few  animals  remaining  were  removed  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  On  the  way  to  the  Jewel-house  are 
some  interesting  specimens  of  cannon,  etc. 

The  Jewel-house  contains  all  the  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk 
and  Hasten  to  the  description.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $600,000.  Among  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Charles  II. ;  the  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  late  Princo 
Consort ;  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  also  her  ivory  scep- 
tre. The  coronation  spoon,  and  bracelets, 
royal  spurs,  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
are  among  the  other  jewels.  Here,  too,  is 
the  silver-gilt  baptismal  font,  in  which  is 
deposited  the  christening  water  for  the  roy- 
al children,  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  the  present  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  object  of  great  interest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 
It  formerly  bolons^ed  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
chief  of  Lahore,  and  was  called  the  **  Mount- 
ain of  Light." 

The  British  Museum  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  erected  between  1828  and  1864,  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
situated  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
burj',  and  is  open  to  the  public  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  It  is  closed 
from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  January,  the  1st 
to  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  Ist  to  the  7th  of 
September  inclusive ;  also  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day, Good-Friday,  and  on  Christmas  days. 
The  hours  are  from  10  to  4  during  January, 
Februar}'^,  November,  and  December ;  from 
10  to  6  during  March,  April,  September, 
and  October ;  and  from  10  to  6  during  May, 
June,  July,  and  August ;  also  in  summer, 
Saturdav  afternoons. 

The  Medal  and  Print  Room  can  only  be 
seen  by  particular  permission;  the  last 
named  is  closed  on  Saturdays. 
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A  catatoguc  should  be  purchased  on  en- 
tering (price  one  shilling). 

The  British  Museum  may  be  said  to 
liave  been  founded  by  Sir  Hans  Sloaine, 
who  made  an  offer  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  his  then  large  library  (1753)  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  This  offer  was  accepted  after  his 
death,  and  the  following  large  additions 
made  to  the  library :  First  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  was  raised  by 
lottery ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  paid  for  the 
Sloane  Museum ;  the  Royal  Library  of  the 
Kings  of  England ;  fift}^  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Harleian  Collection ;  George  III. 
presented  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  1801 ;  Major  Ed- 
wards thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  a 
large  collection  of  books ;  the  Reverend  C. 
Cracherode's  collection  of  books  and  prints, 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
Garrick's  large  collection  of  plays.  Large 
bequests  were  also  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  William  Musgrave,  Dr.  Birch, 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and  George  III.  There 
was  also  purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  Town- 
ley  Marbles,  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars ;  Phigalcan  Marbles, 
ninety  thousand;  Blaca's  collection,  val- 
ued at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars;  Dr.  Bumey's  MSS.,  sixty -five 
thousand  dollars ;  Lansdowne  MSS.  at 
twenty-five  thousand,  with  numerous  oth- 
er collections. 

The  ancient  sculpture  in  this  museum 
is  considered  the  most  perfect  in  Europe ; 
commencing  with  the  Egyptian,  the  speci- 
mens are  very  complete  through  the  Assyr- 
ian, Grecian,  and  Roman. 

In  one  of  the  three  halls  devoted  to  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  may  be  seen  the  cel- 
ebrated Rosetta  Stone^  which  furnished  Dr. 
Young  with  the  clew  for  deciphering  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  the  inscription  it 
contains  Is  three  times  repeated  in  hiero- 
glyphics in  a  written  character  called  De- 
motic, and  in  the  Greek  language ;  the 
stone  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  five  inches 
broad,  and  about  ten  inches  thick.  It  was 
found  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  officer,  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  capit- 
ulation of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  articles 


of  the  capitulation  being  that  all  objects  of 
art  collected  by  the  French  Institute  in 
Egypt  should  be  delivered  to  the  English. 

Notice  specially  the  Elgin  Marbles,  so 
called  from  Lord  Elgin,  who,  while  embas- 
sador at  the  Porte,  obtained  firmans  from 
the  sultan  to  remove  from  Athens  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture. We  hardly  know  whether  the  ad- 
vantage that  thousands  have  of  seeing 
these  specimens,  who  would  not  otherwise 
see  them,  will  cancel  the  shameful  act  of 
him  who  asked  for  the  firman  or  of  him 
who  granted  it,  for  the  removal  of  these 
specimens  from  whence  they  properly  be- 
longed. 

The  Phigalean  Marbles  were  found  near 
the  ancient' city  of  Phigalea,  in  Arcadia. 

The  jEffina  Marbles  are  casts  of  groups 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhel- 
lenius,  in  the  island  of  ^Egina. 

The  ffaUcamassus  Marbles  are  from  that 
ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Famese  Marbles  were  purchased 
from  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  minor  objects  of  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ty, the  Etruscan^  Bronze^  Medal,  and  Medi- 
cBval  Rooms,  will  all  well  repay  an  exam- 
ination. The  library  of  printed  books  ex- 
ceeds (this  year,  1871)  850,000,  and  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand volumes  yearly.  Among  the  1650 
different  editions  of  the  Bible  is  the  first 
issued  from  the  press,  called  the  Mazarine 
Bible.  It  is  printed  on  vellum,  in  the 
Latin  language,  by  Guttenberg  and  Faust, 
in  1455, 

The  Reading-room  is  a  magnificent 
apartment,  circular,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
140  feet  in  diameter,  or  one  foot  more  than 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  it  is  106  feet  high, 
and  has  accommodation  for  three  hundrc<l 
readers,  each  with  a  desk.  There  are  t>\'0 
tables  exclusively  set  apart  for  ladies. 
This  museum  has  the  best  zoological  col- 
lection in  the  world.  In  the  gallery  of 
natural  histor}'-  is  the  skeleton  of  a  goril- 
la, purchased  from  M.  Du  Chaillu.  The 
MSS.  rooms,  print  rooms,  rooms  devoted  to 
mineralogy  and  geology,  will  all  be  exam- 
ined with  great  interest. 

The  Natumal  Picture  Gallery  occupies 
the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
founded  in  1824,  and  the  present  building, 
which  cost  $500,000,  was  finished  in  1838. 
Although  not  so  large  as  many  galleries 
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on  the  Continent,  it  contains  numerous 
gems.  The  Royal  Academy,  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
building,  was  removed,  in  1869,  to  Burling- 
ton Gardens. 

The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  to  artistsThursdays  and  Fridays ; 
from  10  to  5  in  winter,  and  from  10  to  6  in 
smnmer.  The  last  two  weeks  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  month  of  October  it  is  closed 
to  the  public.  The  National  Crallery  owes 
much  of  its  importance  to  the  numerous 
bequests  of  artists  and  private  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Vernon  alone  bequeathed  162  pictures, 
known  as  the  Vernon  Gallery ;  these,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  removed  to  the 
Turner  collection.  The  Kensington  Mu- 
seum was  also  a  very  valuable  bequest. 
The  government  has  done  much  for  the 
gallery ;  many  valuable  gems  have  been 
purchased  for  it.  The  number  of  pictures 
is  about  800.  Among  the  paintings  of 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Flemish 
schools  may  be  noticed,  by  Kaphael,  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  cost  £5000 ;  also 
Pope  Julius  IL  Correggio's  Holy  Fam- 
ily, Ecce  Homo,  and  Mercury  instructing 
Cupid,  cost  $50,000.  Rubens's  Judgment 
of  Paris  and  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Muril- 
lo's  Vision  of  a  Knight,  and  Holy  Family. 
Paul  Veronese's  Family  of  Darius,  Da 
Vinci's  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple. 
Titian,  Guido,  Velasquez,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Rembrandt,  and  others,  are  also  represent- 
ed. The  Waterloo  Vase,  which  stands  in 
the  hall,  was  captured  from  a  French  ship 
on  her  way  from  Carrara  to  Paris. 

The  rooms  are  eleven  in  number,  but  a 
large  property  having  recently  been  pur- 
chased in  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  a  new 
and  more  commodious  building  will  soon 
be  erected. 

South  Kensington  Museumy  Brompton, 
was  founded  in  1852  by  the  prince  consort, 
and  built  on  property  purchased  with  the 
surplus  funds  derived  from  the  exhibition 
of  1851.  Admission  free,  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, and  Saturdays,  from  10  A.M.  to  10 
P.M.  Students'  days,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  from  10  to  4 ;  on  these 
days  sixpence  admission  fee.  This  large 
and  wonderfully  interesting  collection  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  jewels,  porcelain, 
arms  and  armor,  carvings  in  ivory,  wood, 
and  stone,  ornamental  furniture,  tapestries, 
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and  embroideries,  will  well  repay  a  visit 
of  a  whole  day  and  evening.  (You  can  ob- 
tain a  good  dinner  at  the  restaurant,  and 
the  galleries  are  lighted  at  night.)  There 
is  an  A  rt  Librm-y^  composed  principally  of 
works  of  reference  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, which  may  be  consulted. 

The  principal  collections  of  paintings 
are  the  Sheepshanks  collection,  comprising 
234  oil  paintings ;  the  Vernon  collection, 
162  in  number,  and  the  Cartoons  of  Raph- 
ael, from  Hampton  Court.  There  is  also 
the  large  and  valuable  private  collection 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Hope,  loaned 
to  the  museum.  The  different  collections 
were  arranged  in  the  present  new  building 
in  1869.  Notice  specially  the  Prince  Al- 
bert Gallery,  which  contains  many  objects 
of  great  interest.  Over  the  refreshment 
rooms  and  retiring  rooms  for  ladles  is  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

Among  the  Sheepshanks  collection, 
which  is  composed  principally  of  modern 
British  artists,  are  several  gems  of  Land- 
seer,  Wilkie,  and  Leslie ;  also  the  Hans 
Fair  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Vernon  collection  contains  many 
masterpieces  of  Gainsborough,  Eastlake, 
Landseer,  and  Turner.  The  seven  car- 
toons by  Raphael  were  exocnted  in  1514 
by  command  of  Leo  X.,  as  patterns  for 
tapostries  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  sub- 
jects are :  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter ;  the 
Death  of  Ananias ;  Peter  and  John  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate ;  Healing  the  Lame  Man ; 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  struck  Blind ;  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens,  and  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been 
removed  to  this  museum  temporarily.  Ex- 
amine the  Meyrich  Collection  of  Armor; 
also  the  Museum  of  Patents. 

The  JRoyal  Albert  HaU  of  Arts  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  1871.  It  is  de- 
signed for  public  meetings,  concerts,  and 
balls,  and  is  capable  of  holding  15,000  peo- 
ple. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  200 
feet  by  175,  and  is  beautifully  decorated. 
The  queen  laid  the  comer-stone  May  20th, 
1868.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

Soane's  Museum^  13  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
A  most  interesting  collection  of  art.  It  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4  during  the 
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months  of  April,  May,  Jane,  July,  and 
August.  The  collection  occupies  twenty- 
four  rooms,  every  portion  of  which  is  filled. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction 
is  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  1716,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
the  father  of  Ramesos  the  Great.  It  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Soane  for  $10,000. 
Hogarth's  celebrated  series  of  eight  pic- 
tures, entitled  the  Rake's  Progress,  are  also 
in  this  museum,  as  well  as  his  series  of 
election  pictures.  Notice  the  set  of  Napo- 
leon medals,  formerly  the  properly  of  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

The  East  India  Museum^  India  Office, 
Downing  Street,  open  to  the  public  from 
10  to  4.  It  contains  not  only  a  curious 
collection  of  Oriental  dresses,  instruments, 
idols,  trinkets,  etc.,  but  a  collection  of  the 
chief  natural  productions  of  India,  with 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
that  countr}'. 

The  JRoyal  College  of  Surgeons^  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields.  Admittance  by  order  from  a 
member,  Mondays,Taesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4,  except  Sep- 
tember. The  present  building  was  erect- 
ed in  1835,  and  cost  $200,000.  This  col- 
lection, which  contains  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  specimens,  is  arranged  in  two 
apartments,  one  the  Physiological  Depart- 
ment, the  other  the  Pathological  Depart- 
ment. There  are  some  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  monstrosity  in  nature  in  this 
building.  Among  these  is  a  monstrous  foe- 
tus, found  in  the  abdomen  of  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen years.  A  female  twin  monster  unit- 
ed crosswise ;  the  mother  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  The  intestines  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  The 
skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant  O'Brien,  eight 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Ital- 
ian dwarf  Caroline  Crachami,  twenty  inch- 
es in  height ;  also  the  skeleton  of  the  huge 
elephant  Ckunee,  formerly  exhibited  on 
Coveut  Garden  stage,  with  many  other  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

United  Service  ilf»«eu4?i,  Whitehall,  found- 
ed in  1880.  Admittance,  only  by  member's 
introduction  or  order,  daily,  from  April  to 
September,  11  to  5 ;  October  to  April,  11 
to  4.  This  museum  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  London.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  relics  it  contains,  specimens  of 
all  the  different  improved  arms  of  the  day 
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may  be  seen,  fh>m  the  steel  siege  gun  of 
Krupp  to  the  Henry  Martine  rifie  (the 
latest  invention) ;  also  specimens  of  shells 
from  one  yard  in  diameter  down,  with 
models  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
vessels  of  war,  including  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  unfortunate  Captain,  Also  models, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Siege  of  Sevastopol,  Battle  of  Trafal« 
gar.  A  skeleton  of  Marengo,  the  Arab 
war-horse  which  Napoleon  rode  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo ;  the  sword  worn  by  Gen- 
eral Wolf  at  the  battle  of  Qaebec ;  Cap- 
tain Cook's  chronometer ;  numerous  Arc- 
tic relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Notice  the 
stuffed  figure,  and  read  the  curious  his- 
tory of  the  dog  "Bob,"  which  made  the 
campaign  of  the  Crimea. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology ,  Jermyn 
Street.  Open  gratuitously  every  day,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Friday,  from  10  to  4. 
This  valuable  museum,  which  is  a  school 
of  mines,  was  opened  in  1851.  Its  collec- 
tion illustrates  the  mineral  products  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  also  the 
application  of  geology  to  practical  pur- 
poses, with  numerous  models  of  mining 
machinery.  Lectures  are  delivered  dur- 
ing the  season  to  working-men,  illustrating 
the  collection  and  the  working  of  geology. 

Madame  Ttusaud's  TToa;. worib,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square.  This  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  wax  figures  is  open 
day  and  evening.  The  evening  is  the 
best  time  to  visit  it.  Doors  open  from  10 
to  e,  and  from  8  to  12.  Admittance,  one 
shilling ;  to  the  chamber  of  horrors,  6d.  ex- 
tra. The  principal  objects  of  attraction 
are  the  carriages  and  relics  of  Napoleon, 
including  the  camp-bed  on  which  he  died ; 
the  reigning  queen,  with  her  children  and 
prince  consort;  Wellington  as  he  lay  in 
state ;  the  portrait  gallery ;  and  the  wax 
figures  of  all  the  horrible  murderers  of 
modem  times. 

Buckingham  Palace^  the  residence  of  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria,  when  in  London, 
may  be  visited  by  obtaining  a  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  It  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  princi- 
pal apartments  are  the  throne -room,  li- 
brary, green  drawing-room,  sculpture  gal- 
lery, in  all  of  which  are  some  fine  paint- 
ings: the  principal  is  a  Rembrandt,  for 
which  5000  guineas  were  paid  by  George 
IV.     The  interior  of  the  palace  is  grands 
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but  dark,  and  lainpfl  are  frequently  kept 
lighted  in  many  of  the  apartments  through 
the  day.  In  the  garden  is  a  very  pretty 
summer-house,  ornamented  with  frescoes 
by  distinguished  artists,  such  as  Landseer, 
Maclise,  and  others.  Queen  Victoria  re- 
sided at  Buckingham,  when  in  town,  since 
1837,  up  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. She  has  1,625,000  dollars  settled 
upon  her  yearly,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  300,000  dollars,  is  spent  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  and  other  officers  of  the  court. 
The  picture-galler}'  contains  a  choice  col- 
lection by  first-lass  artists.  The  Royal 
Mews^  close  by,  should  be  visited ;  to  do 
so,  obtain  an  order  from  the  Master  of  the 
Horse.  Here  are  kept  all  the  state  horses 
and  carriages. 

St.  James's  Palace^  the  residence  of  the 
English  sovereigns  previous  to  Victoria's 
occupation  of  Bncldngham  Palace;  the 
queen  holds  her  drawing-rooms  here,  it  be- 
ing better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than 
Buckingham.  Of  late  years  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  holding 
the  ^'  drawing-rooms"  instead  of  the  queen. 
It  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  its  external 
appearance.  This  palace  is  rich  in  histor- 
ical associations:  George  IV.  was  bom 
here ;  so  also  was  the  son  of  James  II.  by 
Mary  of  Modena.  It  was  currently  report- 
ed that  this  child,  afterward  known  as  the 
Old  Pretender,  was  not  the  son  of  the  queen, 
but  was  conveyed  to  her  bed  in  a  warming- 
pau.  Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor, 
was  here  delivered  of  a  child,  whose  father 
was  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Here  died 
Mary  I. ;  also  Henry,  son  of  James  I. ;  here 
Charles  I.  took  the  last  leave  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  here  Howard,  husband  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard, countess  of  Suffolk,  and  mistress  of 
Greorge  II.,  made  a  public  demand  for  his 
wife,  and  was  quieted  by  a  pension  of 
$6000.  Every  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  presentation  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  the  American  embassador.  The 
seats  in  the  chapel  royal  are  appropriated 
to  the  noMity ;  and  .tickets,  issued  by  the 
lord  chanfaorlain,  are  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

Whkektdlj  the  former  palace  of  the  kings 
of  England  from  Henry  VIII.  to  William 
III.,  is  at  present  only  represented  by 
the  Banquetin^house,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  whole  palace  was  intended  to 
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have  been  built  in  the  S£.mc  style  as  the 
Banqueting-house,  but  the  design  was  nev- 
er carried  out.  The  ceiling  was  painted 
on  canvas  by  Rubens,  and  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  was  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  this  house. 

Marlborough  House,  Pall-Mali,  St. 
James's,  the  residence  of  the  IVince  of 
Wales,  was  erected  b}*-  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  was  bought  by  the  crown 
in  1817  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
Prince  Leopold,  subsequently  King  Leo- 
pold I.  of  the  Belgians,  who  lived  here 
many  years ;  as  did  also  Queen  Adelaide, 
widow  of  William  IV. 

Kensington  Palace  is  a  large  building, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, purchased  by  William  III.  The  up- 
per story  of  the  building  was  built  by  the 
same  monarch.  Queen  Victoria  was  bom 
here  in  1819,  and  held  here  her  first  coun- 
cil in  1837.  William  III.,  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  III.  all  died  here. 
Its  famous  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
divided  amongst  other  palaces. 

PALACES  AND  MANSIONS  OF  THE  NOBII^ 

ITY. 

Lambeth  Palace,  situated  on  the  Thames, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  dates  back  to  the  13th 
century.  The  chapel  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  edifice,  which  exhibits  numerous  vari- 
eties of  architecture.  Its  library  contains 
25,000  volumes  of  well-selected  books. 
The  palace  and  library  can  be  visited  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  order 
from  the  Archbishop.  The  income  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  $60,000  per  annum. 
The  church  adjoining  the  palace  is  the 
mother  church  of  Lambeth,  and  here  sev- 
eral of  the  archbishops  are  interred. 

Apsley  House,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the 
city  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton from  1820  to  1852.  The  most  import- 
ant room  is  that  facing  Hyde  Park ;  here 
the  celebrated  Waterloo  banquets  were 
held,  at  which  the  duke  presided  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  front  windows  of 
the  house  were  covered  with  bullet-proof 
iron  shutters,  the  windows  having  been 
broken  by  the  London  mob  during  the  Re- 
form Bill  riots.  The  present  duke  had 
them  removed  in  1855.   Apsley  House  con- 
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tains  many  fine  paintings  by  Wilkie,  Te- 
niers,  Velasquez,  Correggio,  and  others; 
among  others,  two  full-length  portraits  of 
George  IV.,  by  Wilkie ;  full-length  por- 
traits of  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe; 
two  of  Napoleon ;  Van  Amburg  and  the 
Lions,  by  Landseer ;  Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  by  Correggio.  This  picture,  which 
is  painted  on  panel,  was  captured  in  the 
carriage  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  restored 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  presented  it  to  the 
duke.  The  celebrated  Signing  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  is  also  here. 

Stafford  House  is  probably  the  finest  pri- 
vate mansion  in  England.  It  was  orig- 
inally built  for  the  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
George  III.,  but  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  1841.  The  dining-room  is 
very  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
pictures  are  distributed  throughout  the 
house :  there  is  one  hall  or  gallery,  how- 
ever, devoted  exclusively  to  paintings,  con- 
taining works  by  Raphael,  Guido,  Titian, 
Velasquez,  Tintoretto-,  Tenier,  Ponssin, 
and  Wattean,  and  other  first-class  ancient 
and  modern  masters.  Permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  duke  to  visit  the  house. 

Northumberland  Efouse^  Charing  Cross, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, built  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lion,  the 
\,rest  of  the  Percies.  It  was  originally 
called  Suffolk  House,  but  the  daughter  of 
^he  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  having  married 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  this  last  pur- 
chased the  house,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  called  by  its  present  name.  The 
present  lfo9ade  was  finished  in  1749.  The 
house  is  beautifully  furnished,  and  con- 
tains many  pictures  by  first-class  artists, 
in  addition  to  numerous  copies  after  Raph- 
ael. 

Bridffeivater  House ^  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  private  collections  in 
Europe.  It  was  left  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  in  1803  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  and  contains  over  three  hun* 
dred  first-class  pictures.  Forty-seven  of 
these  are  from  the  celebrated  Orleans  col- 
lection :  there  are  four  Raphaels,  four  Ti- 
tians,  five  Domenichinos,  five  Rembrandts, 
three  Rubens,  seven  Caraccis,  two  G-uidos, 
eight  Teniers,  and  other  principal  masters 


in  proportion.  Days  of  admission,  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Friday's, 
from  10  to  5.  Cards  of  admission  may  be 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Smith's,  137  New  Bond 
Street. 

Grosvenor  House^  the  town  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  situated  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  The  house, 
though  handsome,  is  principally  noted  for 
containing  the  celebrated  Grosvenor  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Grosvenor. 
Admission,  only  by  order  from  the  mar- 
quis, from  2  to  5  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Rubens  is  here  well  rep- 
resented. 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly ;  Montague 
House;  Norfolk  House;  Holland  House; 
Bath  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ashbur-^ 
ton ;  3fanchest€r  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hereford ;  House  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  have  all  got  galleries  of  more  or  less 
importance,  which,  if  the  traveler  have 
time,  he  should  visit. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Bank  of  England — the  most  esctensive 
banking  institution  in  the  world — situated 
north  of  the  Royal  Exchange :  about  1000 
clerks  are  constantly  employed  here,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $250  to  $6000  per 
annum .  The  buildings  are  rather  low,  and 
peculiar  in  appearance;  they,  with  the 
courts,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acres. 
Many  of  the  offices  are  open  to  visitors,  but 
the  private  ones  can  only  be  visited  by  an 
order  from  a  director :  the  most  interest- 
ing apartments  are  the  bullion  office,  weigh- 
ing office,  treasury,  and  the  apartment 
where  the  bank-notes  are  printed :  here  is 
a  steam-engine,  which  moves  printing-ma- 
chines, plate-presses,  etc.,  and,  from  its 
beautiful  movement,  forms  a  very  inter- 
esting sight.  The  management  of  the 
bank  is  invested  in  a  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  twenty-four  directors.  No- 
tice especially  the  remarkable  weighing; 
machines. 

Royal  Exchange  is  situated  on  Cheapside, 
and  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  October 
28th,  1844.  The  building  cost  $900,000. 
The  Exchange  consists  of  an  open  court 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  which  are 
statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton.     In  the  rear  of  the  Exchange 
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is  a  statue  of  the  .^merican  banker,  George 
Peabody,  seated  in  a  chair ;  it  is  by  the 
American  scolptor,  Story.  Up  one  flight 
of  steps  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  build- 
ing are  Lloyds  Subscription  Rooms,  where 
**  merchants  most  do  congregate."  All 
merchants,  shippers,  underwriters,  in  fact 
every  one  engaged  to  any  extent  in  busi- 
ness in  the  ci^,  are  members,  and  here  is 
discussed  all  news,  political,  foreign,  com- 
mercial, or  local.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  about  two  thousand.  Admis- 
sion, $125 ;  annual  dues,  $21 ;  if  an  under- 
writer, $52  50. 

The  Mantion  House,  the  residence  of  the 
lord  mayor,  is  situated  between  Cheapside 
and  Lombflird  Street.  It  was  erected  be- 
tween 1739  and  1741,  and  cost  abont 
$350,000.  It  is  decorated  with  statues 
by  modem  artists.  The  principal  hall  is 
called  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  here,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  lord  mayor  gives  a 
banquet  and  ball  to  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  The  lord  mayor  is 
elected  from  the  board  of  aldermen  every 
29th  of  September,  serving  for  one  year 
only ;  his  salary  is  $40,000,  but  he  gener- 
ally spends  much  more.  The  lord  mayors, 
in  all  citjf  celebrations,  take  precedence  of 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  entire 
ek^  is  under  his  charge.  The  **  Mayor's 
Show"  has  ceased  since  1867  to  attract 
much  attention.  Now,  on  the  day  he  is 
installed  in  office  (9th  of  November),  the 
procession  starts  from  Guildhall  at  a  trot, 
and,  escorted  by  cavalry,  passes  through 
Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and 
Strand  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  is 
sworn  in  by  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  then  returns  by  the  same 
route  to  preside  over  the  mayoral^  dinner 
at  GuUdhall. 

GuildhcUl  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  King 
Street,  Cheapside.  The  principal  hall, 
which  is  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
citizens,  is  150  feet  long  by  50  broad,  and 
contains  some  ordinary  monuments.  The 
two  giants  in  the  hall,  known  as  Gog  and 
Magog,  were  formeriy  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  '*  Mayor's  Show"  day.  The 
common  council  chamber  contains  numer- 
ous portraits  and  statues ;  in  this  hall  the 
:nayor  gives  his  inauguration  dinner,  at 
which  the  government  ministers  and  great 
law  officers  of  the  crown  attend.  The 
banquet  usually  costs  over  ten  thousand 
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dollars,  half  of  which  the  mayor  pays ;  the 
other  half  is  paid  by  the  two  sheriffs. 

The  library  of  Guildhall  contams  30,000 
volumes. 

General  Post-office,  St.  MartinVle-Grand, 
is  a  spacious  building,  in  Ionic  style,  with 
lofty  central  portico.  The  establishment 
employs  more  than  20,000  clerks,  carriers, 
etc,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  about  600  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually — 150  millions  in  London 
alone,  in  addition  to  74,000,000  newspapers 
and  8,000,000  book  parcels.  The  annual 
postage  revenue  amounts  to  $17,500,000. 

The  Custom-house  is  situated  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  facing  the  river.  It  was 
erected  between  1814  and  1817.  Almost 
one  half  the  custom  dues  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amount  to  some  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  are  collected  in  London. 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  next  principal  city, 
only  collects  one  fifth  as  much  as  London. 
Some  2400  clerks  are  employed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,400,000. 

Somerset  House  is  situated  in  the  Strand, 
and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  and  is  used  for 
government  offices,  such  as  the  Audit  Of^ 
Jice,  office  of  the  Registrar  General,  the  In- 
land  Hevenae  Office,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  principal  office  being  in 
Whitehall. 

Burlington  House,  in  Piccadilly,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Loixis  of  Burlington. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  government  in 
1854  for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  has  been  reconstructed ;  on  the 
site  of  the  gardens  have  been  erected  the 
HaU  of  Science,  containing  apartments  for 
all  learned  societies,  the  new  academy  ex- 
hibition rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art.  In  addition  to  the  council-room,  of- 
fices, and  schools  of  drawing,  there  are 
thirteen  halls  where  the  annual  exhibition 
of  modem  artists  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture takes  place.  There  is  also  a  hall 
where  the  annual  banquet  is  held,  and  a 
theatre  for  lectures  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
living  artists  opens  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  is  open  for  three  months.  No 
one  artist  can  send  more  than  eight  pic- 
tures ;  an  amateur  only  one.  .  Pictures  are 
forwarded  one  month  before  the  opening 
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of  the  exhibition.  All  pictuies  are  exam- 
ined by  a  council,  which  decides  whether 
the  work  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Unhersity  of  London  is  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Burlington  House.  It  was 
founded  in  1837,  and  ranks  iirst  among  the 
educational  establbhments  of  the  metrop- 
olis; the  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
modem  edifices  in  London.  This  univer- 
sity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
of  education,  it  being  established  only  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees  on  grad- 
uates of  different  London  colleges. 

The  Royal Mint^  on  Tower  Hill,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  to  witness  the  powerful  yet 
delicate  machinery  for  stamping  and  cut- 
ting coin.  An  order  must  be  obtained  in 
writing  from  the  Master  of  the  Mint ;  the 
order  must  be  used  on  the  day  for  which 
it  is  issued,  and  in  making  application  you 
must  state  the  name,  address,  and  number 
of  persons  in  the  part}'. 

The  Trecuuty  Bu»2du^«,  Whitehall,  situ- 
ated between  the  Horse  Guards  and  Down- 
ing Street.  This  is  the  office  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  who  is  the  prime  minister 
of  England ;  his  salary  is  $25,000  per  an- 
num. All  the  great  money  transactions 
of  the  state  are  arranged  here.  In  these 
buildings  are  also  the  Foreign  Office,  Prioy 
Council  Office^  Home  Office,  and  Colonial  Of- 
Jice, 

Horse  Guards,  at  Whitehall,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  a  salaty  of  about 
$17,300  per  annum.  The  archway  through 
the  building  is  only  opened  for  royal  per- 
sonages when  entering  St.  James's  Park, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  cavalry  soldier 
stands  sentry  from  10  to  4.  The  offices  of 
the  quartermaster  general  and  adjutant 
general  are  also  here.  Officers*  eommis- 
sions  are  bought  and  sold  in  England. 
There  is  a  prospect  now  of  the  rule  being 
abolished.  The  price  of  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel's commission  in  the  Guards  is  $36,250; 
an  ensign  of  the  same,  $6000 ;  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel's  commission  in  the  line  is 
$22,500 ;  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
line,  $2250.  A  private  Li£s  Guardsman 
has  about  50  cents  per  day ;  in  the  line, 
28  cents. 

Stock  Exchange,  Capel  Court,  built  in 
1853,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Bank ; 
the  members  are  about  900  in  number,  and 


are  all  elected  yearly,  each  member  paying 
fifty  dollars  per  annum;  members  are 
elected  by  ballot  by  a  committee  of  thirt}% 
which  is  also  elected  yearly.  Foreigners 
must  reside  in  England  five  years  before 
they  are  eligible  to  election.  A  bankrupt 
can  not  be  elected  unless  he  pays  one  third 
of  his  debts.  All  the  stock  transactions 
•of  the  kingdom  are  carried  on  in  this  estab- 
lishment. The  usual  commiaaion  diarged 
by  a  broker  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
stocks  is  one  eighth  per  cent. 

The  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Lectmed  Socie- 
ties of  London  are  very  numerous,  some  of 
which  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Among  the 
principal  are  the  Jioyal  Academy  of  Music, 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architects,  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Geologic- 
al Society  cf  London,  The  HBrald's  Cdlege, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Saint  PauTs 
School,  Westminster  School,  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  The  Charter 
House  (hospital  and  school^house),  Christ's 
Hospital,  or  the  '^  Blue -Coat  School,"  so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  boys'  clothes, 
Government  School  of  Design,  and  Ci/y  of 
London  School, 

The  Hospitals  of  London  are  numerous, 
well  conducted,  and  richly  endowed.  In 
addition  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  mentioned 
in  *'  Excursion  in  the  Vicinity  of  London," 
the  principal  are,  BetJdehem.  HogpUal,  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi^ 
tal,  Guy*s  Hospital. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Guilford 
Street.  This  establishment  should  be  vis- 
ited on  Sundays  i^ter  morning  service, 
when  the  children  are  at  dinner. 

There  are  numerous  other  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  amounting  to  over 
one  thousand  in  number,  of  which  we  can 
take  no  note.  We  must,  however,  allude 
to  the  magnificent  charities  of  our  coun- 
tr^'man,  the  late  George  Peabody,  who  in 
1864  gave  $750,000  to  build  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor  of  London,  augmented  aft- 
erward to  $2,500,000.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  has  been  expended  in  purchasing 
land  and  building  model  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor.  The  buildings  are  five  sto- 
ries high,  and  are  located  at  Westminster, 
Islington,  Shadwell,  Chelsea,  and  Spital- 
fields.  The  rooms  are  let  at  from  $1  25 
per  week  for  three  rooms,  to  62  cts.  for  one 
room.     The  trustees  of  the  gift  are  the 
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American  embassador,  the  Karl  of  Derby,  ; 
Sir  Stafford  Nortticote,  J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Cartis  Lampson. 

The  principal  Bridges  of  London  are 
Jjondoti  Bridge,  built  of  granite  between 
1825  and  1831,  at  a  cost  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  900  feet  long  and  54  wide. 
The  lamp-posts  are  made  from  cannon 
taken  daring  the  Peninsular  War.  Over 
100,000  persons  pass  over  this  bridge  ev- 
ery twenty-four  hours.  It  is  the  lowest 
bridge,  or  that  nearest  the  sea. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Southecutem 
Raihoay  Bridge,  by  which  Charing  Cross 
is  connected  with  Cannon  Street  terminus. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  constructed  between 
1864  and  1869,  of  iron,  1270  feet  long  and 
76  wide. 

Near  to  this  is  the  London,  Chaih-jm,  and 
Dover  Bridge,  constructed  for  that  railroad. 

Hungetford  Bridge,  built  of  iron  in  1863 
for  the  Charing -Cross  Railway  station. 
Foot  passengers  alone  cross. 

Waterloo  Bridge  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  substantial  architecture.  It  was  built 
by  a  private  company  between  1811  and 
1817.  It  is  1380  feet  long  and  48  wide. 
The  toll  is  one  cent,  which  amounts,  for 
foot  passengers,  to  $50,000  per  annum. 

WefArnxwAer  Bridge,  the  most  elegant  of 
all  the  London  bridges,  was  finished  in 
1862.  It  is  constructed  of  iron,  on  stone 
piers ;  is  1160  feet  long  and  85  wide,  prob- 
ably the  widest  in  the  world.  From  this 
bridge  the  best  view  can  be  had  of  the  riv- 
er front  of  the  beautiful  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

There  is  also  Lambeth  Bridge,  VanschaU, 
Pindico  RaUway  Bridge,  and  Pimiico  Sus- 
pension Bridge. 

The  Thames  Tunnel,  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  was  originally  intended  for 
carriages.  It  was  commenced  in  1825,  and 
finished  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843. 
Brunei  was  the  architect.  ■  Its  total  cost 
was  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  railwa}'',  connecting 
the  lines  on  the  north  with  those  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames  (see  p.  67). 

The  Thames  Embankment  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  consisting  of  a  hewn  gran- 
ite wall  protecting  an  elegant  quay  re- 
claimed from  the  river.  This  promenade 
is  upward  of  one  hundred  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriars.  Beneath  this  is  the  principal ! 
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sewer,  which  empties  itself  soms  distance 
below  the  city,  and  alongside  runs  the  Met- 
ropolitan Railway. 

IJoJhom  Viaduct  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  engineering.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  traffic  which  passed  over 
Holbom  Hill.  Was  opened  by  the  queen 
in  person  in  1869.  It  crosses  Farringdun 
Street  (a  great  thoroughfare),  resting  on 
red  granite  piers. 

The  principal  DckIcs  of  London  are  St. 
Caiharine^s  Docks,  situated  near  the  To'v- 
er,  covering  an  area  of  twenty-four  acres, 
eleven  of  which  are  water.  The  cost  of 
this  immense  undertaking  was  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Twelve  hundred  houses 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  them. 

London  Docks  cover  ninetg  acres,  thirty- 
four  of  which  are  water,  the  rest  being 
warehouses  and  vaults.  The  entire  cost 
was  over  taentg  miliiuns  of  dollars.  The 
East  India  Docks  cover  an  area  of  thirty- 
four  acres.  There  are  also  the  West  India 
Docks,  Victoria  Docks,  Commercial  Docks, 
Surrey  Docks,  and  MiUwaU  Docks. 

The  Railway  Stations  of  London  are  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  standing  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  elegant  and  mam- 
moth structure  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel  and 
Station,  the  railway  terminus  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company,  whose  system  ex- 
tends to  all  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
running  as  far  north  as  Carlisle.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  lines  in  Europe. 
The  span  of  the  great  shed  is  the  widest 
that  has  yet  been  erected,  700  feet  long, 
243  wide,  and  100  high,  covering  ten  acres 
of  ground.  There  are  eleven  lines  of  rails, 
and  a  cab-stand  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In 
the  construction  of  this  building  sixty  mil- 
lions of  brick  were  used,  eighty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  dressed  stone,  and  over  nine 
thousand  tons  of  iron. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company^s 
station,  which,  with  its  beautiful  hotel,  was 
completed  in  1856,  is  also  well  worth  a  vis- 
it ;  bat  one  must  come  in  or  go  out  of  this 
station  (the  Paddington)  if  intending  to 
visit  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in  En- 
gland or  Wales.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  travelers  to  take  this  line,  the 
most  direct  if  visiting  Oxford,  Leaming- 
ton, Warwick,  Stratford -on -A  von,  Bath, 
Bristol,  North  or  South  Wales.  This  line 
has  a  reputation  for  the  carefulness  and 
attention  of  its  officers,  and  general  good 
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management,  which  few  lines  in  England 
have.  In  leaving  Liverpool  the  line  pass- 
es through  Chester,  which  is  an  advantage 
no  other  line  possesses. 

The  Victoria  station  is  also  a  large  and 
beautiful  structure.  Travelers  take  trains 
here  for  Brighton^  and  Jsle  of  Wight^  and 
South  Coast.  Brighton  and  South  Coast  is 
also  an  admirably  managed  line.  This 
company  has  a  station  at  London  Bridge. 

Chairing'Crots  station  and  hotel  is  a  large 
and  imposing  structure.  This  station  is 
connected  with  the  Cannon  Street  termi- 
nus in  the  city,  a  fine  building.  The  Great 
Eastern,  London^  Chatiiam  and  Dover,  and 
London  and  Northwestern,  have  all  stations 
in  the  city. 

Newgate  Prison  is  well  worth  a  visit  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters.  It  ou ght  to  be 
especially  so  to  our  Pennsylvania  friends, 
the  founder  of  their  state,  William  Penn, 
having  done  penatice  there. 

THE  CLUBS  OF  LONDON. 

The  clubs  of  London  are  larger  in  num- 
ber, more  elegant,  in  point  of  architecture, 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  They 
are  nearly  all  situated  in  Pall  Mall  or  St. 
James's  Street,  which  locality  is  usually 
called  "Club  Land."  They  are  about 
thirty-one  in  number,  and  average  from 
two  thou/9and  to  five  hundred  members. 

Athenceum  Club  (an  elegant  building)  is 
situated' in  Pall  Mall.  This  is  essentially 
a  literary  and  scientific  club.  The  mem- 
bers are  chosen  by  ballot :  one  black  ball 
In  ten  excludes.  Number  of  members, 
1200.  Entrance  fee,  $180 ;  annual  fee,  $37. 

The  Carlton  Club  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
club-house  in  London.  It  contains  800 
membeors,  in  addition  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Entrance 
fee,  $80 ;  annual  fees,  $50. 
.  Conservative  Club,  situated  on  the  west 
sido  of  St.  James's  Street.  This  club  was 
opened  in  1846,  and  cost  $866,000.  Its  in- 
terior is  most  elegant  and  commodious.  It 
has  15(10  members.  Entrance  fee,  $131; 
annual  fees,  $42. 

Carlton  Junior  is  also  situated  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
building ;  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
overflow  from  the  Carlton.  Its  internal 
arrangements  are  most  complete.  It  has 
some  1200  members. 


Reform  Club  is  a  large  and  elegantly- 
finished  building,  situated  next  to  the  Carl- 
ton Club ;  was  founded  in  1830  by  the  Lib- 
eral members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament ; 
contains  1000  members,  in  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  its  cooking.  The  celebra- 
ted Soyer  was  for  a  long  time  its  maitre 
d'hote. 

Army  and  Navy  Club,  also  in  Pall  Mall, 
an  exquisitely-finished  house ;  it  has  1500 
members,  and  cost  $500,000.  Its  "morn- 
ing-room," smoking-room,  and  kitchen  are 
probably  the  best  in  the  city.  Its  entrance 
fee  is  $150,  and  annual  dues  $38. 

Brooks's  Club,  founded  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  is  a  most  aristocratic  institution.  It 
was  first  kept  by  Almack,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  heavy  gambling.  Its  members 
are  575 :  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded. 
Its  politics  are  Whig.  Its  members  are 
very  select,  two  black  balls  excluding. 

Willie's  Clrtb  is  the  reverse  in  politics  of 
Brooks's  (Tory),  and  has  also  been  noted 
for  the  heavy  gambling  of  its  member?, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  wealthy.  It  is  Sit- 
uated in  St.  James's  Street,  and  num!)er« 
550  members.  The  arms  of  the  club  are 
very  singular:  the  supporters  are  tw<» 
knaves  of  clubs,  and  the  crest  a  hand  shak- 
ing a  dice-box.  They  were  designed  by 
Horace  Walpole  and  George  Selwyn.  Tlie 
wealth  of  its  members  may  be  inferred 
from  the  dinner  they  gave,  June  20, 1814, 
to  the  aHied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  then  iii 
England,  which  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Three  weeks  later  they  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  cost  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

United  Service  Club,  situated  in  Pall 
Mall,  contains  1500  members.  Officers  arc 
not  eligible  for  election  under  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  cIuIj- 
honse  is  commodious  and  elegant. 

Garrick  Club,  situated  in  New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  founded  in 
1831  bj'  gentlemen  interested  in  the  drama 
— author?,  actors,  and  others — and  named 
after  David  Garrick,  the  actor.  The  initi- 
ation fee  is  $105 ;  yearly  fees,  $81.  The 
collection  of  theatrical  portraits  and  other 
paintings  connected  with  the  profession  is 
large  and  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
may  be  seen  every  Wednesday,  between  11 
and  8,  on  introduction  by  a  member. 
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University  Club,  sitaated  in  Pall  Mall, 
contains  1000  members — ^five  hundred  from 
Oxford  and  five  hundred  from  Cambridge. 
Entrance  fee,  $130 ;  annual  fee,  $30. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  situated  in 
Pall  Mall,  has  five  hundred  members  from 
each  university. 

The  other  clubs  are  the  Alpine,  Boodle^ s. 
City  of  London,  Cocoa,  Guards,  Gresham, 
New  City,  Navcd  and  Military,  Oriental, 
Travelers',  Union,  New  University,  Whit- 
iington,  Windham,  and  Whitehall. 

The  Marhets  of  London  are  numerous, 
and  well  supplied  with  the  staples  of  life. 
They  lack,  however,  the  multiplicity  of 
vegetables  found  in  a  New  York  or  Paris 
market.  The  principal  is  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle-marhet,  opened  by  Prince  Albert  in 
1855.  It  covers  thirty  acres  of  ground, 
half  of  which  is  inclosed,  furnishing  ac- 
commodation for  over  fifty  thousand  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  and  pigs.  The  building  cost 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
The  average  weekly  sales  here  are,  cattle 
3500,  and  sheep  35,000. 

lih% Metropolitan Meat-marketU  situated 
in  Smithfield.  It  is  a  handsome  building 
of  red  brick,  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Its 
roof  is  of  iron  and  glass.  It  covers  about 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  There  is 
also  a  poultry-market  attached.  It  cost 
one  million  dollars,  and  was  finished  in 
1868.  Smithfield  Market  is  noted  for  the 
historical  importance  of  the  spot :  numer- 
ous martyrs  were  here  burned  at  the  stake ; 
Wallace,  the  "  hero  of  Scotland,"  was  also 
executed  here.  It  was  noted  for  its  jousts 
and  tournaments. 

BilUngsgate,  noted  as  the  great  fish-mar- 
ket of  London.  It  is  situated  below  Lon- 
don Bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  has  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  been 
the  fish-market  of  the  city.  The  coarse- 
ness of  the  language  used  by  the  occupants 
of  this  market  has  become  so  proverbial 
that,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spok- 
en, profane  and  vulgar  language  is  termed 
''Billingsgate," 

Covent  Garden  Market  is  the  great  vege- 
table, fruit,  and  herb  market  of  the  city. 
(See  Covent  Garden  Square,) 

LeadenhaU  Market,  situated  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  noted  for  its  poultry,  butter, 
vegetables,  etc.  Also  Farringdon  Market 
and  Newgate  Market. 

TattersalVs,  in  Knightsbridge  Green,  is 
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the  great  horse-market  of  London.  Sales 
take  place  every  Monday.  The  Jockey 
Club  have  a  subscription  -  room  here; 
days  of  meeting,  Monday  and  Thursday. 


Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
in  London  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
some  thirty  in  number,  situated  in  differ- 
ent locations  in  the  city.  The  principal 
are  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Haymarhetf  for 
Italian  Opera. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  Boyal  Ital- 
ian Opera.  This  is  the  finest  theatre  in 
London,  and  will  hold  comfortably  2000 
persons. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  oldest,  and  one 
of  the  best.  It  can  accommodate  3800 
persons. 

Haymarket  Theatre  holds  about  2000 
persons ;  a  fine  company.  Drama,  vaude- 
ville,  and  farce.  Mr.  Sothern  has  per- 
formed Lord  Dundreary  here  for  many 
years  to  crowded  houses. 

Opera  Comigue,  a  beautiful  new  theatre, 
the  handsomest  in  the  city,  opened  in  1870. 
American  managers. 

The  Gayety,  on  the  Strand,  fine  house, 
well  ventilated,  and  admirable  company. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  situated  on  the  Strand^ 
holds  1500.     Drama  and  farce. 

Globe  Theatre,  also  on  the  Strand.  Pret- 
ty little  theatre  and  good  company. 

Princess's  Theatre,  73  Oxford  Street. 
British  drama.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  theatres  in  London,  mostly  ow- 
ing to  the  immense  success  of  Dion  Bouci- 
cault*8  dramatic  writings,  which  are  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise all  Americans  to  visit  this  theatre 
when  Mr.  Boucicault's  pieces  are  perform- 
ed ;  the  dramatic  effect  is  simply  magnifi- 
cent. The  theatre  holds  about  1600  people. 

The  Lyceum,  or  English  Opera-house, 
situated  on  the  Strand.     Holds  1500. 

St.  James's,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  so  well  known  in  Ameri- 
ca.    Pretty  theatre  and  good  compan}*. 

Prince  of  Wales's.     Good  company. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  in  Islington. 
Holds  2800,  and  has  a  good  company. 

There  are  also  the   Olympic,  Hotbum 
Theatre  and  HoUntm  Circus,  New  Royalty 
Queen's,  Alexandra,  Marylebone,  Surrn/, 
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Britannia^  rtcftwia— large  theatre— holds 
8000 ;  Atiktf^tf  Standardy  and  Grecian. 
The  Alhambra,  in  Leicester  Square,  used 
for  ooncerts,  songa^  etc. ;  ballet  has  lately 
been  prohibited ;  beer,  segars,  etc.,  al- 
lowed. Company  rather  fast,  those  who 
are  not  loox. 


Cremome  Gardens, — These  gardens,  sit- 
uated, at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  run  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Cremome,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  refresh^ 
ments  are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardens  are  illuminated,^  and  various  per- 
formances are  offered  to  visitors,  such  as 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fire-works,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customary  perform- 
ing monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who  will, 
for  a  sm..ll  compensation,  relate  the  events 
of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious upon  the  most  ambiguous  subjects. 
Amon^  the  attractions  also  is  the  celebra- 
ted dancing  platform,  where  the  polka, 
waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed  in  an 
artistic  manner  b}'  competent  musicians. 
Dinner  a  la  carte  can  be  obtained  from 
noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which  opens 
into  the  Gardens. 

Kew  Gardens  J  in  addition  to  the  above, 
18  also  a  delightful  spot :  it  can  be  reached 
in  summer  by  steamer  every  half  hour,  or 
by  omnibuses  from  the  city.  The  most  at- 
tractive object  at  Kew  is  the  celebrated 
Botanic  Gardens^  extending  over  75  acres 
of  ground.  The  plants  are  of  the  rarest 
quality,  arranged  and  labeled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker.  The  great  palm-kouse  con- 
tains exotics  reaching  to  a  height  of  60 
feet.  An  inclosed  conservatory,  twice  as 
large  as  the  palm-house,  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  a  lake  is  being  formed  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  by  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  terrace.  This  delight- 
ful spot  is  open  to  the  public  every  after- 
■oon,  Sundays  included.  I 


There  are  numerous  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to  see 
'Mife,"  such  as  the  Cassino,  Argyle  Rooms, 
Alhambra,  Pavilion,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
and  Evans's.  The  Pavilion,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  stands  unrivaled  as  a  music-hall 
and  as  a  favorite  lounge.  None  but  first- 
rate  artistes  are  engaged.     There  are  six 

J^merican  bowling  saloons. 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  witness 
the  "  Derby  Day."  The  races  take  place 
at  Epsom.  The  houses  of  Parliament  are 
always  closed  on  the  day  of  the  races,  and 
a. general  *'  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  visit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  party,  say  six  persons,  by 
all  means  go  in  "style*'— coach  and  four, 
with  outriders.     This,  with  your  ticket  to 

^  the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  each. 

I  Of  course,  you  will  cany  a  lunch  with  you. 
If  alone,  you  may  take  your  chance  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  take  the  train  for 
Epsom  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or  from  Vic- 
toria Station. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wal^,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  visit  the  course.  Ascot 
is  five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  the  road 
through  which  you  pass  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness. 


The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  are 
the  Woking  Necropolis,  Brompton,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  Nor- 
wood, and  Kensal  Green.  Among  the  per- 
sons interred  in  the  latter  was  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  Sydney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Murray,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  children  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  most  remarkable  and  elab- 
orate tombs  are  those  of  Ducrow,  Soyer, 
and  St.  John  Long.  There  is  a  law  now 
in  London  forbidding  interments  in  the 
church-yards ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
burial-grounds  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  past  recollections,  such  as  Bun- 
hill  Fields,  for  there  lie  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan,  George  Fox,  John  Owen, 
and  others. 

Ill 
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Among  the  fashionable  tailors  of  Lon- 
don are  Messrs.  Smalpage  &  Son,  41  and  43 
Maddox  Street,  Bond  Street,W.,  who  have 
also  established  their  name  very  favorably 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  recently 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  White  Star 
line,  which,  in  addition  to  the  agency  of 
the  Canard  line  already  held  by  them,  will 
be  found  a  great  convenience  to  Americans 
in  the  West  End.  Strangers  in  London 
may  also  obtain  very  useful  information, 
and  by  applying  to  them  save  both  time 
and  trouble. 

Before  leaving  London,  be  certain  yon 
visit  the  immense  brewery  of  Barclay  & 
Perkins :  it  is  one  of  the  "  institutions," 
justly  celebrated. 

In  England,  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
are  closed  against  gratuitous  admissions ; 
consequently,  while  our  average  of  $5  per 
day  will  suffice  for  the  Continent,  $2  addi- 
tional had  better  be  added  for  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

Travelers  should  not  fail  to  be  provided 
with  Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental 
Railway  and  Steam  Navigation  Guides, 
published  monthly  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
No.  59  Fleet  Street,  who  will  also  give  ev- 
ery information  to  American  travelers  in 
Europe  on  their  calling  at  his  office.  There 
are  numerous  articles  for  which  England 
is  celebrated,  both  for  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, which  are  very  essential  to  the  trav- 
eler, which  may  be  bought  at  this  estab- 
lishment ;  also  traveling-bags,  maps,  wa- 
ter-proof coats,  dictionaries  of  all  the  for- 
eign languages,  with  all  the  different  Hand- 
books, including  ^^  Harper's  Hand-book  fur 
Travelers" 

For  the  purchase  of  pocket  telescopes 
and  perspective  glasses  for  field  use,  one  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  traveler,  or 
any  article  in  the  optician  line,  the  house 
of  Gould  &  Porter,  late  Carey,  181  Strand, 
established  over  one  hundred  years,  can 
be  strongly  recommended.  Their  opera- 
glasses  have  also  a  great  reputation,  being 
highly  recommended  in  the  London  Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  and  rea- 
sonable tailoring  establishments  in  Lon- 
don is  that  of  H.  L.  Marshall  &  Co.,  No. 
516  New  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.-  The  goods  of  this  house 
are  of  the  best  quality,  cheap,  and  made 
with  the  utmost  promptitude.  We  can 
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cordially  recommend  their  traveling-suits, 
which  they  get  up  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  from 
London  (and  much  better  for  you  to  miss 
London  than  miss  it)  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
surpassed,  as  an  interesting  excursion,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  works  of  Nature 
and  of  art  there  to  be  seen,  with  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  by  any  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  We  would  strongly  advise 
not  only  making  the  ex'cursion  and  spend- 
ing a  day,  but  taking  your  luggage  and 
spending  three  or  four  days,  for  this  rea- 
son :  Nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  one 
sees  on  the  Continent  are  better  apprecia- 
ted if  one  understands  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  they  belong,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  spot  where  one  can 
sit  and  see  before  him,  in  all  their  splendor, 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the 
different  styles,  a  few  days*  attention  to 
which  will  put  kim  in  possession  of  knowl- 
edge never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  during  every  hour  of  his  trav- 
els. We  will  describe  the  different  courts 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  A  fine 
family  hotel  (the  Ci^'stal  Palace)  adjoins 
the  palace,  where  families  or  single  gentle- 
men can  be  provided  with  rooms  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  looking  out  on  a  landscape 
rarely  equaled  in  Great  Britain.  We  would 
decidedly  prefer  this  for  a  few  weeks'  res- 
idence to  any  other  part  of  England.  Con- 
veyances to  the  city  every  hour ;  time,  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dinner  served  up  to 
parties  in  the  lawn-rooms  of  the  Cr^'stal 
Palace  Hotel  have  thrown  Richmond  and 
Greenwich  in  the  shade. 

To  reach  S3^denham  you  take  the  cars 
at  London  Bridge  Station.  The  fare,  in- 
cluding price  of  admission  to  the  palace, 
first  class,  2«.  6cf. ;  second  class,  2a.  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  the 
world — ^that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
its  immediate  surroundings.  .  The  gardens 
are  most  delightful ;  their  beautiful  walks, 
serpentine  streams,  statues,  fountains,  and 
lawns,  render  it  unsurpassable.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
tropical  trees  ahd  plants;  to  courts  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
to  courts  of  Asj»n*ia,  Alhambra,  Germany, 
end  Italy ;  copies  of  the  masterpieces  ct . 
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all  the  great  sculptors  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  those  who  can  not  visit 
Florence  and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters, 
may  here  see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy 
will  hold  the  originals,  the  best  thing  En- 
gland can  do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies, 
and  here  you  see  them  in  abundance.  Im- 
mense halls,  filled  with  the  productions, 
both  natural  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America ;  picture-galleries,  mu- 
seums, and  refreshment  saloons ;  in  short, 
every  thing  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  Should  you  visit  the  palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert,  at  which  time 
3000  children  often  sing,  and  30,000  per- 
sons attend,  be  particular  to  leave  early, 
else  you  may  be  detained  until  midnight 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  in  the 
cars. 


On  entering  the  palace,  we  proceed 
through  the  south  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing, passing  through  the  department  of 
natural  historj',  and,  proceeding  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  take  our  stand  oppo- 
site the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  from  which  point  a  fine  view  of 
the  building  is  obtained.  Passing  up  the 
nave,  and  crossing  the  main  entrance,  we 
will  commence  with  the  Egyptian  Court^ 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the 
most  ancient  style  of  architecture  yet  dis- 
covered, and  also  from  its  connection  with 
Biblical  history :  passing  up  the  avenue  of 
lions,  wo  observe  the  outer  walls  and  col- 
umns of  a  temple,  the  capitals  or  heads  of 
which  are  carved  to  illustrate  the  palm  and 
papyrus,  the  latter  in  its  various  stages 
from  the  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 
The  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
plulace,  dating  back  as  far  as  1660  B.C.,  is 
a  copy  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  of 
great  value,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  order 
of  Egyptian  columns,  and  undoubtedly  fiir- 
nished  the  Greeks  with  the  model  of  their 
early  Doric.  As  we  pass  out  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  portico  from  the  island  of 
Philde :  within  is  the  remarkable  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  Antinous.  As  we  proceed 
on  to  the  right,  in  a  recess  is  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  rock  in  Nubia :  it  was  taken  from  the 
Hall  of  Columns  commenced  by  Osiris  the 


First,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Eameses 
the  Great,  about  1170  B.C. 

The  Greek  Court.  —  After  leaving  the 
grand,  yet  gloomy  Egyptian  architecture, 
it  is  delightful  to  wander  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art — delicately,  yet  finely 
proportioned;  graceful  in  form;  simple, 
and  yet  of  great  strength.  The  specimens 
which  we  here  find  are  from  the  late  peri- 
od of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  court  repre- 
sents mostly  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Nemea,  built  about  400  years  B.C. 
Among  the  statues  we  recognize  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  school. 
The  celebrated  Venus  of  Milo,  unrivaled 
as  to  its  beauty  of  the  female  form ;  the 
Laocoon  ;  Ariadne,  from  the  Vatican  ;  • 
Sleeping  Faun;  Farncse  Juno,  and  the 
Discobolus,  from  the  Vatican.  In  this 
court  is  the  far-famed  Niobe  group,  from 
Florence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  art;  also  the  Belvi^ 
dere  Torso,  from  the  Vatican ;  the  heav- 
enly Psyche,  from  the  Museum  at  Naples ; 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  busts 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  gener- 
als, statesmen,  etc.  As  we  approach  the 
Roman  Courts  the  most  attractive  feature 
is  the  arch :  on  entering,  we  come  into  an 
apartment  where  the  walls  are  colored  in 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  malachite. 
Among  the  sculpture  here  is  the  magnifi" 
cent  Venus  Aphrodite,  from  the  Capitol, 
Rome;  statue  of  Drusus, from  Naples;  the 
Venus  Callipygos,  from  Naples ;  the  Apol- 
lo Belvidere  and  the  Diana,  from  the  Lou- 
vre. After  leaving  this  court,  we  pass 
into  the  superb  AUiamhra  Court:  the  por- 
tion of  architecture  here  represented  is  the 
famous  Court  of  Lions,  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
Divan  and  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  The 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  supported  by  lions, 
from  which  the  court  takes  its  name.  Pass- 
ing through  the  tropical  division  and  across 
the  transept,  we  approach  the  Assyrian 
Court,  which,  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  its 
immense  halls,  and  peculiar  ornaments, 
strikes  one  as  being  extremely  singular, 
and  yet  highly  interesting.  The  exterior 
front  and  sides  of  the  court  were  taken 
from  the  palace  at  Khorsabad.  Crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  we  find  the 
Byzantine  Court,  the  external  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  not  only  for 
its  mosaic  ornaments,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Byzantine  art,  but  also  for  its  paint*' 
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ings  of  illostrioas  characters  of  that  peri- 
od, among  -which  is  that  of  Charles  the 
IJald  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
orus  Botoniales  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  copy  of  a  mar- 
ble  fountain  at  Heisterbach,  on  the  Rhine. 
On  either  side  of  the  fountain  are  effigies 
of  King  John,  King  Henry,  and  others. 
The  German  MedUeval  is  the  next  court, 
and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  The  cen- 
tre doorway  was  cast  from  a  famous  door- 
way in  Nuremberg.  This  court  contains 
considerable  sculpture  by  most  excellent 
artists,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
German  mediaeval  art.  On  entering  the 
English  MecUceval  Court  we  will  notice  the 
magnificent  doorway  from  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral. Here  also  is  a  monument  of  the 
14th  century,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ :  at  the  foot, 
soldiers  are  on  guard  sleeping ;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
his  cross,  and  at  his.  feet  the  three  Mar^'^s 
in  adoration ;  above  is  represented  the  As- 
cension, and  the  apostles  standing  around. 
The  other  monuments  of  interest  are  those 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  from  Hereford 
Cathedral ;  Edward  II.,  from  Gloucester ; 
William  of  Wykeham,  from  Winchester ; 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  gilt  armor, 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral;  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  whose  lovely  countenance  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  vestibule,  the 
painted  monument  of  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Ardeme  tomb,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Joan  of  Navarre.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
firom-  St.  Marj^'s  Church,  Warwick,  are 
among  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  En- 
gland. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
magnificent  ybn<  from  Walsingham.  The 
French  and  JtaHan  Medicevcd  Court  comes 
next,  and  contains  some  specimens  of  art 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  son  Nino,  also 
Andrea  Orgagna.  The  Renaiatance  Court. 
— This  style  of  architecture  has  existed 
since  the  year  1420,  at  which  time  Ghi- 
berti  executed  his  wonderftil  bronze  doors : 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  celebrated 
patrons  of  art  exist  here,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Francis  I.  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia ;  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximil- 
ian of  Germany.  In  the  centre  of  the 
oourt  is  a  fountain  from  tho  Chateau  de 
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Gaillon,  in  France,  and  two  bronze  wells 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  This 
court  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  celebra- 
ted gates  from  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  "the  Gates  of 
Paradise."  The  Elizabeikan  Court  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  executed  in  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  extremelj'  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  style ;  also  the 
monuments  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.  The  Italian 
Court  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  Rome — ^the  Famese  Pal- 
ace. In  the  centre  of  the  court  we  find 
the  fountain  "of  the  Tortoises.*'  Among 
the  other  objects  of  attraction  are  copiee 
of  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Haphael  in  the 
Vatican  palace  at  Rome.  The  monumenta 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  stat- 
ues of  the  Slave ;  Moses,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  Pieat^,  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome ; 
also  the  bronze  door,  by  Sansovino,  from 
St.  Mark' s,  Venice.  In  the  vestibule  to  the 
Italian  Court,  are  some  elaborate  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  exhibiting  the  later  Re- 
naissance style.  Having  visited  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  viewed  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture belonging  to  each,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  central  transept,  and 
will  leave  the  reader  to  select  his  future 
course  himself,  at  the  same  time  recom* 
mend  his  visiting  the  Pompeian  Court,  de< 
partment  of  natural  history,  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  statues.  The  gal- 
leries are  devoted  to  pictures,  portraits, 
fine  arts,  Indian  collections,  industrial  mu- 
seum, etc.  The  botanical  and  tropical  de- 
partments should  also  be  visited.  Upon 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stroll 
through  the  park  and  gardens,  a  visit  to 
the  arcade  and  rosax^'',  the  terrace,  the 
fountains — ^particularly  the  large  circular 
one  surrounded  by  white  marble  statues — 
will  prove  extremely  interesting ;  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  as  you  leave  the  central  transept,  is 
most  picturesque.  The  surrounding  pic- 
ture of  natural  sceneiy  is  truly  lovely — 
undulating  and  rich  in  hue;  the  back- 
ground is  completed  by  a  range  of  blue 
hills,  spires  of  village  churches,  and  clus- 
ters of  cottages.  All  who  visit  Sydenham 
will  agree  that  more  beauties  here  exist, 
of  nature  and  of  art,  than  any  where  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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Windsor  (7cu<fe.— Starting  from  the  Wa- 
terloo station  and  passing  through  Rich- 
mond, which  we  will  describe  on  our  re- 
turn, in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  yon 
arrive  at  the  favorite  seat  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centu- 
ries— and  even  before  Windsor  Castle  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  Sax- 
on kings  resided  on  this  spot.  The  castle 
lies  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  con- 
tains some  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  good  hotels — best,  Ccatie  and  Clar- 
ence, The  noted  Star  and  Garter  was  burn- 
ed in  1869.  If  the  royal  family  be  absent 
3'ou  can  visit  her  majesty's  private  apart- 
ments, for  which  purpose  you  must  obtain 
an  order  from  the  lord  chamberlain;  the 
rest  of  the  castle  may  be  visited  by  an  or- 
der which  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Gun 
&  Co.,  Strand.  The  principal  object  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is 
St.  George's  Chapel  and  royal  vault.  The 
first  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra was  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  altar  was  arrayed  with  its  gold 
communion  plate  in  massive  rows,  and  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  number  of  prel- 
ates, who  made  the  services  most  impress- 
ive. The  musical  portion  of  the  ceremony 
was  sweetl}''  rendered  by  Madame -Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  who,  with  others,  offered 
up  the  hymn  of  praise  on  this  great  day. 
The  following  is  the  hymn,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince's  father : 

'*Thi8  day,  with  joyful  henrt  and  voice. 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation's  pi'ayer ; 
Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

*^So  shall  no  clonds  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days ; 
But  happiness  in  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompass  all  their  ways.** 

A  picture  of  the  grand  ceremony  was  paint- 
ed by  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  copyright  of  which 
a  higher  price  has  been  offered  than  has 
ever  been  offered  for  any  other  picture. 
Tennyson,  the  poet-laureate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, produced  the  following  nuptial  ode  on 
the  occasion : 

*  Sea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  spa, 

Alexandra  I 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

^  Alexandra ! 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 


Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers !    [ers ! 
Make  music,  oh  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bow- 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her, all  that  is  ours! 

Warble,  oh  bugle,  and  trumpet  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  tun'ets  and  towers  I 

Flames,  on  the  windy  headlnnd  flare  I 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  airl 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  1 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land^s  desire, 

Alexandra ! 
*■''  Sea-king's  daughter,  as  happy  as  fair, 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 

Oh  joy  to  the  people,  and  joy  to  the  throne, 

Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own ; 
For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we, 
Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  !** 

In  the  vault  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  En- 
gland's sovereigns,  including  Henry  YIII. 
and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  George 
III.  and  his  queen,  William  lY.  and  his 
queen,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte: the  monument  of  the  last  is  very 
fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  in  this  chapel  where  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
takes  place.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
most  rich  in  decorations  and  works  of  art, 
embracing  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronzes. 
The  principal  gallery  in  which  these  works 
are  shown  is  over  500  feet  in  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  situated  the  round 
tower  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
confined.  There  is  a  park  surrounding  the 
castle,  through  which  you  must  drive  or 
walk,  and  visit  Virginia  Water,  Heme's 
Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  *  *  Long  Walk' ' 
— three  miles — notice  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott. 

A  short  distance  from  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother,  now  occupied  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 

Bkhmcnd. — A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Bichmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  The  view 
from  Richmond  Hill,  where  "lived  a  lass," 
is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill  may  be  seen 
Twickenham,  the  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  Pope  the  poet,  and  his  body  is  in- 
terred in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Straw- 
berry HW,  once  the  residence  of  Horace 
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Walpole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lady  Wal- 
degrave.  Of  course  you  will  dine  at  the 
world-renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mond. The  surrounding  scenery  is  most 
delightful ;  dinners  are  exquisite^ 

A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Thames  Bridge,  will  bring  you  to 
Hampton  Courts  open  free  every  day  ex- 
cepting Fridays.     This  palace  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.    It 
-Avas  the  birthplace  of  Edward  VI.     The 
masks  and  tournaments  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  occurred  here ;  also  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  marriage  of  Cromwell's 
daughter  and  Lord  Falconbury.     The  pal- 
ace is  a  splendid  structure  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  ornaments.    There  are  portraits 
of  many  of  the  great  beauties  of  Charles 
II.'s  court,  besides   other  paintings    by 
many  of  the  old  masters,  among  them  a 
fine  picture  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by 
Vundyck.     The  gardens  are  the  chief  re- 
sor;;  of  the  citizens.     Here  mav  be  seen  a 
vinery  where  there  is  a  grape-vine  nii^ety 
yeara  old,  which  sometimes  yields  3000 
bunches  of  grapes  in  one  year. 
V  An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Green- 
wick,  so  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  hos- 
pital, its  Royal  Observatory,  not  to  speak 
of  its  white-bait  dinners  at  the  notorious 
Trafalgar  Hotel.     Steamers  leave  London 
0 ver}'^^  five  minutes.    Greenwich  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  being  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Mary.     The  present  magnificent  hospital 
was  commenced  by  Charles  II.,  and  added 
to  by  different  sovereigns.     It  consists  of 
foiir  quadrangles,  viz.,  King  Charles's, 
King  William's,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Queen 
Anne's,  capable  of  accommodating  2400 
patients.     In  addition  to  other  incomes, 
the  hospital  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  six- 
pence per  month  on  every  mariner  either 
in  tlie  royal  navy  or  in  the  merchants' 
service.   There  is  a  fine  picture-gallerj'  and 
chapel  open  to  the  public.     A  visit  should 
bo  made  to  the  Painted  Hall,  which  con- 
tains many  beautif);il  historical  paintings, 
with  statues  of  Nelson  and  Duncan.     The 
Royal  Observatory  occupies  the  most  con- 
spicuous spot  in  Greenwich  Park ;  it  stands 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river :  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained  from  its 
summit.     Its  foundation-stone  vras  laid  in 
1G75. 
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J>uhcich,  five  miles  from  Waterloo 
Bridge,  contains  a  gallery  of  paintings 
called  the  Dulwich  Collection.  These 
pictures  were  collected  for  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus, King  of  Poland,  who  dying  before 
their  deliver}',  they  were  thrown  on  tho 
hands  of  the  collector,  M.  Desenfans, 
whose  heir  bequeathed  them  to  Dulwich 
College.  There  are  several  Murillos,  Ti- 
tians,  Tintorettos,  and  Teniers  among  the 
collection. 

Five  miles  from  Windsor  is  Stoke  Pogis, 
where  resided  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Here  also  lived  and  is 
buried  the  poet  Gray.  The  church-yard 
is  the  scene  of  his  ''Elegy  written  in  a 
country  Church-yard,"  well  known  to  all 
readers. 

jEJfon,  noted  for  its  college,  and  for  the 
many  celebrated  men  who  received  their 
education  there^  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thamep,  immediately  opposite  Wind- 
sor. Hotels,  Great  Western  and  George. 
Eton  College  was  founded  in  1440  by  Hen- 
ry VI.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
amounts  usually  to  about  850.  The  libraiy 
contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
books,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  ante-chapel  is  a  marble  stat- 
ue of  the  founder,  in  his  royal  robes,  and 
another  of  bronze  in  the  principal  court. 
Many. of  England's  great  men  were  edu- 
cated here ;  among  others,  we  may  men- 
tion the  famous  Earl  of  Chatham,  Boyle, 
West,  Fox,  Canning,  Hallam  the  historian, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Reading,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  p. 
Hotels,  Great  Western  and  George.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  centur}', 
after  they  had  defeated  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Kennet,  and  has  a  population 
of  25,045.  Of  the  Abbej^  founded  by  Hen- 
ry I.  in  1125  to  atone  for  putting  out  his 
brother  Robert  Curthose's  eyes,  onl}'  a 
Norman  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  walls 
are  left.  Archbishop  Laud,  Merrick  the 
poet,  Addington  the  premier,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Phipps,  were  all  Reading  men, 
and  were  educated  in  the  grammar-school. 
Across  the  river,  at  a  little  distance,  stood 
Old  Caversham  House,  in  which  Charles 
I.  was  confined  after  the  aff^iir  of  Holml)3^ 
Loftdon  to  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Strafford- 
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upon^Avon,  Warwick^  Leamington^  and  Ken' 
ilworth, 

Oxford,  58  miles  from  London,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isis.  Its  popula- 
tion is  27,000.  The  Clarendon  is  the  best 
hotel,  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Atwood. 
This  place  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sity in  the  world.  It  possesses  no  mann- 
factures  of  importance,  and  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  University,  which  consists 
of  twenty  colleges,  and  six  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students.  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived at  any  age  in  the  halls,  but  they 
must  be  over  eighteen  years  before  enter- 
ing the  colleges.  The  colleges  are  princi- 
pally situated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
and  trees,  presents  as  agreeable  and  im- 
posing  an  appearance  as  an}'  street  in  the 
world.  The  names  of  the  collegei^  are 
University,  Merton,  Baliol,  Exeter,  Oriel, 
Queen's,  New  College,  All  Souls',  Lincoln, 
Magdalen,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazenose,  Trin- 
ity, Jesus,  St.  John,  Christ  Church,  Pem- 
broke,Wadham,  Keble,  and  Worcester.  It 
is  said  that  University  College  was  found- 
ed by  Alfred  the  Great,  who  resided  here. 
Baliol  College  comes  next  in  antiquity. 
Christ  Church  College,  the  largest*  and 
most  magnificent  (250  pupils),  owes  its 
foundation  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1524 .  The 
hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits. The  bell,  called  "Great  Tom," 
weighs  17,000  lbs.  At  ten  minutes  past 
nine  every  night  it  strikes  101  strokes — 
that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  students  on 
the  foundation.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  at  present  is  about 
6000. 

The  Bodleian  lAbrary^  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
sidered the  finest  collection  in  Europe — is 
next  in  sise  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum; contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
is  also  a  picture-gallery  here. 

The  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  and  Pomfret  Statues  are  connect- 
ed with  the  University.  In  the  Museum 
are  many  interesting  antiquities  and  relics, 
Guy  Fawkes's  lantern  among  the  number. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  colleges  are 
extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  lovely  prom- 
enades of  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 


Magdalen  Walks  arc  of  great  extient  and 
beauty.  Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
were  burned  at  Oxford  in  front  of  Baliol 
College  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary. 
A  most  beautiful  monument  was  erected 
near  the  spot.  This  city  suffered  much 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  was  murdered  here.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and  his  son, 
Harold  Harefoot^  was  crowned  and  died 
here.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  part  of  the  same  cas- 
tle that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used  as 
the  county  jail.  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Henry  I.,  who  built  a  palace  here. 
Henry  II.  also  resided  here,  during  which 
time  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  was  bom.  Oxford  contains  a  very 
fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

From  Oxford  an  excursion  of  nine  miles 
should  be  made  to  Blenheim,  the  magnifi- 
cent residence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
This  building  was  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  granting  half 
a  million  for  the  purpose.  It  contains  a 
fine  library  and  collection  of  pictures.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  has  good  sta- ' 
bles,  and  will  provide  carriages  for  the  ex- 
cursion. 

About  eight  miles  from  Oxford  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  town  of  Woodstock.  It 
contains  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Bear." 
This  town,  nbted  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Henry 
II.,  and  also  the  fair  Rosamond.  Edward 
I.  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1275.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town- 
hall.  The.J>uke  of  Marlborough's  mag- 
nificent residence  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  This  earthly  paradise 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  presented  by  the  British  nation 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  after 
his  victory  at  Blenheim,  Parliament  voting 
$2,500,000  for  that  purpose.  The  park, 
consisting  of  2700  acres,  is  filled  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  most  glorious  domain  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  The  immediate  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  palace,  which  is  situated  near 
the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  with 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  the  whole  embellished 
with  lovely  walks,  fountains,  and  watcr- 
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falls.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn  stands  a 
Corinthian  pillar,  130  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed by  a  statae  of  the  duke.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  inscribed  his  public  services,  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  principal 
front  of  the  building  is  850  feet  long.  The 
interior  is  magnificently  finished,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  scalptures  and 
paintings :  among  the  latter  are  some  of 
Titian's  and  Bubens's  masterpieces.  The 
library  is  200  feet  long,  and  contains  near- 
ly 18,000  volumes. 

Thirty-five  miles  from  Woodstock  and 
ninety-seven  from  London  is  the  watering- 
place  of  Leamwuf  ton,  a  place  of  great  resort, 
and  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs.  We 
would  advise  travelers  to  stop  here  and 
make  their  excursions  to  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth.  The  principal  hotels  are 
the  Regent,  the  Baih,  the  Bedford,  and  the 
CUtrendon,  Leamington  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  16,000.  Its  far-famed  mineral 
waters  are  very  efficacious  in  curing  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  The  environs  are  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  town  contains 
assembly-rooms,  ball-rooms,  magnificent 
pump  and  bath  rooms,  reading  and  library 
rooms,  a  museum,  picture  -  galler}',  and 
theatns. 

The  views  of  the  Ca^U  of  Kenilworth 
are  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and  a 
day  may  be  well  spent  in  their  examina- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
their  ivy-covered,  *' cloud-capped  towers" 
in  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  every 
one  who  has  not  read  should  do  before  he 
visits  this  glorious  ruin.  The  castle  was 
founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  lord  cham- 
berlain to  Henry  I.  Henry  III.  gave  it 
to  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  After  this  nobleman  took  up 
arms  against  the  king,  it  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  his  insurgent  friends.  After  the 
earl  had  fled  to  France,  the  rebels  held  out 
six  months  against  the  entire  forces  of  the 
kingdom.  Edward  II.  was  imprisoned  here. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester held  a  tournament  here,  which  was 
attended  by  one  hundred  knights  and  their 
ladies.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  Edward's  third  son,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
afterward  Henry  IV.,  after  which  it  re- 
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mained  the  property  of  the  crown  until 
Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her  fiivorite,  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  who  entertained  the 
virgin  queen  here  in  15M,  1568,  and  1576. 

The  "  royal  progress"  of  Queen  Bess  is 
described  by  Scott.  It  is  said  that  Leices* 
ter  spent  $85,000  in  seventeen  days'  enter- 
tainment, which  is  equivalent  to  half  a 
million  at  the  present  time.  The  castle 
was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
After  the  Restoration,  it  was  presented  to 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  by  Charles  IL,  who  also 
created  him  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Baron 
of  Kenilworth,  in  whose  family  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day. 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  Leamington  is 
Warwiik^  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Avon.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  his- 
torical associations  and  famous  ancient  cas- 
tle, the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
terelk  in  the  town  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  contains  many  magnificent 
monuments ;  that  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  next  to  the  monument 
of  Henry  YII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
considered  the  finest  in  England.  Here  is 
also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth's  favorite, 
Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester.  On  a  mighty 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Avon, 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Castle  of  War" 
wick,  protected  by  embattled  wadls  and 
stupendous  towers,  covered  without  with 
ivy,  and  within  with  frescoes  and  elegant 
paintings.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  considered  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the  king- 
dom. The  armory  contains  many  curious 
relics.  The  celebrated  antique  vase,  found 
in  the  Emperor  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli, 
and  known  as  the  "Warwick  Va^e,"  may 
be  seen  in  the  green-house ;  it  is  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
gallons.  Guy's  Cliff  should  be  visited :  it 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle : 
here  the  famous  Earl  Guv  and  his  wife  are 
buried.  From  Guy's  Tower  the  views  are 
exceedingly  fine. 

Stratford-upon'Avon,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  William  Shakspeare,  lies 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Warwick.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Red  Horte,  where  the  traveler 
may  well  put  up  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
house  is  known  as  the  Washington  Irving 
Hotel,  that  author  having  stopped  here. 
In  tlie  parlor  is  a  chair  with  his  name  en- 
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grayed  on  a  brass  plate ;  also  his  poker ^ 
Geoffrey's  sceptre,  to  ivhich  he  alludes  in 
his  Sketch-book.  The  house  in  which  the 
''immortal  bard"  was  born  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  The  room 
in  which  the  poet  is  said  to  have  been  born 
is  in  its  original  state.  There  are  deeds 
in  the  museum  (situated  in  the  house,  ad- 
mission sixpence)  which  prove  that  his 
father  resided  in  this  house.  In  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  is  the  "  Stratford  portrait"  of 
the  author,  and  it  is  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity, having  been  in  Mr.  Hunt's  family 
for  over  a  century.  Among  the  leading 
relics  in  the  museum  we  enumerate  the 
following:  Deed  made  in  1596,  proving 
that  John  Shakspeare,  father  of  the  poet, 
resided  in  the  house  called  the  Birthplace ; 
the  celebrated  Letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Quyney  to  Shakspeare,  in  1598,  asking  for 
a  loan  of  £30,  the  only  letter  addressed  to 
Shakspeare  known  to  exist ;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Uses  relating  to  New  Place  and 
other  Shakspearian  property,  1647 :  Susan 
Hall,  daughter,  and  Elizabeth  Nash,  grand- 
daughter to  the  poet,  are  parties  to  this 
deed ;  Shakspeare's  gold  Signet  Ring,  with 
the  initials  W.  S.  and  a  true-lover's  knot 
between ;  ancient  Desk,  said  to  have  been 
Shakspeare's,  removed  from  the  Grammar- 
school;  Cast  (considered  to  be  the  best) 
from  the  bust  in  the  chancel,  by  Bullock : 
two  only  were  taken ;  the  old  Sign  of  the 
Falcon  at  Bedford,  where  Shakspeare  is 
said  to  have  drunk  too  deep;  Model  in 
plaster  of  Shakspeare  asleep  under  the 
crab-tree,  by  E.  Grubb ;  Shakspeare's  Jug, 
from  which  Garrick  sipped  wine  at  the  Ju- 
bilee in  1769 ;  a  Phial,  hermetically  sealed, 
containing  juice  from  mulberries  gathered 
fiom  Shakspeare's  mulbcfrry-tree :  the  tree 
was  cut  down  in  1758 ;  Specimen  from  an 
original  copy  of  '*  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor;"  a  Sword  of  Shakspeare's,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Alderman  Pay- 
ton,  besides  numerous  portraits  of  the  poet 
We  notice  a  tribute  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
following  verse,  written  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte during  his  visit  to  the  spot,  and 
which  hangs  framed  in  the  Museum : 

"The  eye  of  genius  glistens  to  admire 
How  memory  hails  the  sonnd  of  Shak- 
speare's lyre ; 
One  tear  I'll  shed  to  form  a  crystal  Phrine 
For  all  that's  grand,  immortal,  or  divine." 

Vol.  L— F 


The  church  in  which  his  remains  are 
preserved  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  is  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime-trees.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  in  front  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  are  buried.  There  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Town-hall  in 
High  Street.  There  are  also,  in  the  same 
hall,  excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare, 
Garrick,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  About 
one  mile  from  the  town  is  the  cottage  of 
Anne  Hathaway :  it  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  English  farm-house  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Here  it  is  believed 
Anne  Hathawa}'^  was  born,  whom  Shak- 
speare married  in  1582,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Ltondon  to  Bedford,  Leicester,  Lough- 
borouf/h,  and  Nottingham, 

Bedford,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Ouse,  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
contains  a  population  of  13,413.  Hotels, 
George  and  Swan.  There  are  several 
churches  in  Bedford ;  among  the  most  in- 
teresting, that  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  a 
Norman  door,  an  antique  font,  and  some 
old  stained  glass  windows.  Bedford  is 
unequaled  by  any-  town  in  England  of  a 
similar  extent  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
charitable  and  educational  establishments. 
John  Bunyan's  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was 
composed  in  the  county  jail.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  this  town. 
His  birthplace,  Elstow,  is  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

The  town  of  Leicester,  containing  68,056 
inhabitants,  is  a  very  ancient  place,  sMd  ta 
have  been  founded  by  King  Lear  84fll.C. 
Hotel,  Bell.  The  Romans  had  a  station 
here  called  Ratse,  of  which  many  remains 
may  still  be  seen,  including  the  Jervey 
wall,  out  of  which  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas is  partly  built.  The  castle,  rebuilt  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  once  the  seat  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Great  Hall.  Richard 
III.  passed  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  at  Leicester,  in  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn.  He  was  brought  back  to  be  buried, 
and  on  a  house  we  read,  "Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Richard  III.,  king  of  England." 
The  walls  and 'gateway  of  the  famous  ab- 
bey in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  an- 
other object  of  interest 

Loughborough,!!^  miles  from  London, 
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carries  on  an  extensive  hosiery  and  lace 
trade.  Fourteen  miles  farther  vre  come  to 
Nottingham^  situate  on  the  Riyer  Lene, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent.  Hotels, 
George  and  Lion,  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Notts,  Leicester, 
and  Derby.  There  are,  altogether,  about 
100,000  persons  employed.  The  castle  was 
built  by  William  Peverell,  the  Conqueror's 
nephew.  Richard  II.'s  widow,  Isabella, 
lived  here  with  her  favorite,  Roger  Morti- 
mer, until  betrayed  to  Edward  III.,  who 
found  an  entrance  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage in  the  rock,  still  called  Mortimer's 
Hole^  and  executed  the  favorite.  Charles 
I.,  in  1540,  here  first  hoisted  his  flag  against 
Parliament,  on  a  hill  in  the  Park,  now 
called  Standard  Hill.  Newstead  Abbey, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  is  about 
eleven  miles  distant  from  Nottingham. 

**  New9tead !  fast  falling^  once  rcplendent  dome  1 
lieligtoD*8  shrine,  repentant  Henry's  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dameti  the  clolater'd 
tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  mini 
glide. 

"  ll:iil  to  thy  pile!  more  lienor' d. in  thy  fall 
Than  modem  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state; 
Proudly  majestic  frowna  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blast  of  fate. 

* 

^''  Newstead  I  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is 
thine! 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldeiing  turrets  in  his  sway. 

*'  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray- worn  towel's — 

Thy  vaults,where  dead  of  feudal  ag&s  sleep — 

Thy  cloisters  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  — 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 

weep. 

^^  Ve|^re  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret; 
ARrishM  affection  only  bids  them  flow ; 
Fride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion* d  glow 

*•''  Yet  ho  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes, 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great; 
Yet  lingars  'mid  thy  dump  and  mos^y  tombs, 
Nor  bi'eathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of 
fate. 

"  Ilaply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day." 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Henry 
II.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Byrons  until  our  poet  sold  it  and  appropri- 
ated the  proceeds  for  the  Jointure  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.  Lord  Byron  repaired  a 
large  portion  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struc- 
ture, but  paying  more  special  attention  to 
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the  inside  than  the  exterior,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  roof,  the  rain  penetrated  to  the 
apartments,  and  in  a  few  years  destroyed 
the  elaborate  ornaments  which  his  lordship 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  neat  little  apart- 
ment which  Lord  BjTon  used  as  his  studj' 
was  decorated  with  a  select  collection  of 
books,  good  classic  busts,  a  sword  in  a  gilt 
case,  an  antique  cross,  several  skulLs,  etc. 
Newstead  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Wildman,  who  has  improved  it  greatl}'^,  and 
displayed  most  exquisite  taste  and  genius 
upon  it.  On  one  occasion,  while  clearing 
the  lake,  a  brass  eagle  was  found,  in  whose 
breast  were  concealed  the  abbey  papers, 
sealed  up.  This  eagle  is  now  in  South- 
well Church.  In  the  garden,  Byron*s  fa- 
vorite dog  Boatswain  is  buried,  with  the 
well-known  epitaph.  Three  miles  farther 
is  Annesley  Hall,  where  lived  Mary  Cha- 
worth,  Byron's  first  love.  On  a  little  oak- 
en door  in  the  garden  wall  marks  may  still 
be  seen  of  Lord  Byron's  balls,  who  used  it 
for  a  target. 

London  to  liuff'jy^  Coventry,  Birmingham^ 
Sta£\/rd,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, 

Rugby  is  principally  famous  for  its  gram- 
mar-school,  founded  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  Lawrence  Sheriff.  It  has 
since  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, owing  principally  to  the  exertions  of 
the  late  celebrated  scholar.  Dr.  Arnold.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  Rugl)y  is  Bilton  Hall, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Addison.  Addi- 
son's Walk,  a  long  avenue  in  the  garden, 
was  so  called  from  having  been  his  favor- 
ite promenade. 

Coventry^  about  twelve  miles  from  Rug- 
by, is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  Popula- 
tion, 41,647.  Coventry  takes  its  name, 
like  Covent  Garden  in  London,  from  a 
monastery  founded  by  Leofric  the  Saxon, 
and  his  wife  Godiva,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  story  is  well  known  of  Godiva's 
riding  naked  through  the  town  to  take 
away  a  heavy  tax  from  the  people.  The 
Miracle  Plays  were  acted  here  by  the  Graj' 
Friars  at  the  feast  of  Corjras  Christi,  ^nd 
were  often  witnessed  by  Henry  VI.  Cov- 
entry carries  on  a  large  trade  of  watches 
and  ribbons,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of  man- 
ufacture. Hotels,  King's  Head  and  Castle, 
Birmingham  is  113  miles  from  London 
by  the  Northwestern  Railway.  Population, 
about  852,000.     Principal  hotels:  North- 
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western^  Hen  and  Chickens.  Birmingham 
is  exclasively  a  manufactaring  and  com- 
mercial city,  situated  midway  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  is  the  great 
eeat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  which 
consists  of  every  description  of  steel  or  iron 
gpoda,  from  the  largest  kind  of  fire-arms 
to  the  smallest  metallic  articles  required 
for  use  or  ornament.  The  general  ap« 
pearance  of  Birmingham  is  any  thing  but 
prepossessing,  most  of  the  town  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  artisan  population,  and  there 
are  but  few  public  buildings.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  town-hall,  a  splendid  Corinthi- 
an edifice,  and  the  Gothic  grammar-school. 
Some  of  the  banks  and  tfa|^  theatre  are  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Stafford,  a  long,  straggling  town,  about 
132  miles  from  London,  has  a  population 
of  12,532.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There 
are  two  ancient  churches,  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  early  Gothic  style,  and  St.  Chad's, 
which  is  principally  Norman  worki  The 
castle  was  built  in  913,  by  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  a  part  of 
the  ancient  keep  may  still  be  seen  at  Staf- 
ford Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stafford.  The 
next  place  of  importance  on  our  route  is 
Stockport,  chiefly  noted  for  its  cotton  man- 
ufactories. There  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  factories  in  and  around  the  town; 
Marsland's,  one  of  the  largest,  is  300  feet 
long,  and  has  six  hundred  windows.   ' 

Manchester  is  the  great  centre  and  capi- 
tal of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  con- 
tains, with  its  suburb  Salford,  366,836  in- 
habitants.    Hotel,  Allion — ^ver}'  good. 

Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River  Ir- 
well,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Salford  by  six  bridges.  One 
of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  very  handsome. 
It  contains  many  interesting  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Mary's,  an  ancient  Gothic  structure 
containing  numerous  monuments,with  sev- 
eral chapels  highly  ornamented.  St.  Mary's 
Cbapel,  and  that  of  the  Derby  family,  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.  The  Exchange, 
Town  -  hall.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Commercial  Rooms,  and  New  Bailey  Pris- 
on, all  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
Botanical  Garden,  and  Peel  and  Victoria 
Parks,  are  the  principal  places  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  inhabitants.  The  great  lions 
of  th':^  place  are  the  immense  cotton  mill?, 


which  send  out  yearly  125,000,000  lbs.  of 
manufkctured  cotton  goods.  Every  branch 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron  and  brass 
founderies  are  also  numerous,  and  num- 
berless other  branches  of  business  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a  large  pop- 
ulation. There  are  five  different  lines  of 
railways  diverging  from  Manchester.  It  is 
also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
canals,  all  connected  with  large  and  popu- 
lous towns  devoted  to  the  manufacturing 
trade.  Manchester  is  only  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Liverpool. 

Liverpool  is  situated  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  River  Mersey,  near  its  mouth, 
and  extends  three  miles  in  length  along 
its  banks.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  about  500,676  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  the  Adelphi, 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Great  Britain. 
Liverpool  is  noted  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a  most 
stupendous  .scale,  covering,  with  the  dry- 
docks,  200  acres,  with  15  miles  of  quays. 
Nearly  one  third  of  its  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  cotton  which  for- 
merly arrived  here  annually  amounted  to 
2,500,000  bales.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Liverpool  are  the  Assize  Courts,  Cus- 
tom-house, St.  George's  Hall,  Exchange, 
and  Town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Palladian 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome  support- 
ing a  statue  of  Britannia.  It  contains 
statues  of  Roscoe  and  Canning  by  Chan- 
trey  ;  also  a  number  of  portraits.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  many  fine  saloons, 
elegantly  fitted  up.  A  Free  Librarj'  has 
been  erected  by  Sir  William  Brown.  In 
the  square  at  the  Exchange  is  a  monu- 
ment in  bronze,  executed  by  Westmacott, 
in  honor  of  Nelson,  representing  the  dying 
hero  receiving  a  naval  crown  of  victory, 
and  an  enemy  prostrate  and  crushed  be- 
neath his  feet.  At  the  junction  of  Lon- 
don Road  and  Pembroke  Place  there  is  n 
magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  by  the  same  artist.  The  Collegiato 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  Liverpool 
arie  highly  important  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  there  are  several  others  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  Tfao 
Derby  Museum  and  Philharmonic  Hall  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  St.  James's  Cemetery, 
very  elegantly  planned,  is  located  behind 
St.  James's  Walk.      It  was  formed  out 
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of  a  quarry  of  white  stone.  Near  the  en- 
trance is  a  pretty  little  chapel  containing 
some  fine  sculpture.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Bfr. 
Huskisson,  with  a  fine  white  marble  statue 
of  deceased  habited  in  a  toga.  Religious 
worship  exists  here  in  almost  every  form. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. There  are  six  theatres  in  Liverpool 
in  addition  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  As- 
sembly Rooms.  The  Wellington  Rooms, 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  are  large  and  finely  ar- 
ranged. A  drive  should  be  taken  through 
the  Prince's,  Newsome,  Stanley,  and  Sefton 
parks. 

The  best  and  quickest  routes  from  Liv- 
erpool to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America : 

Liverpool  to  Corkj  Ireland  (daily) ;  time, 
26  hours ;  fare  about  $5  25. 

Liverpool  to  Dublin  (daily);  time,  9 
hours ;  fare,  $3  37^. 

Liverpool  to  Londonderry  (several  times 
each  week) ;  fare,  $3  12^. 

Liverpool  to  sUffO,  calling  at  Portrush  to 
visit  the  Giant's  Causeway  (weeklv) ;  fare, 
$3  12J. 

Liverpool  to  New  York :  by  the  Inman 
Line,  $75 ;  Cnnard  Line,  $130,  $100,  and 
$80 ;  National  Line,  $65,  $75,  and  $85 ; 
Guion  Line,  $80;  White  Star  Line,  $80. 
Average  time,  10  days.  Several  of  these 
lines  dispatch  two  ships  weekly. 

Liverpool  to  Qiid>ec;  time,  10  days ;  fare, 
$94  and  $63. 

Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  (weekly). 

Liverpool  to  Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
(monthly);  fare,  $94  50. 

Liverpool  to  Belfatt,  Ireland  (daily); 
time,  10  hours ;  fare,  $3  12^. 

Liverpool  to  Bangor  and  the  Menai 
Bridge  (several  times  each  week). 

Liverpool  to  Gibraltar,  MaUa,  and  Al- 
giers (weekly);  fare  to  Gibraltar,  $40; 
Malta,  $60 ;  Algiers,  $75. 

Liverpool  to  Constantinople  (several  times 
per  month),  via  Gibraltar ;  time,  28  days. 
This  line  (Bums  and  Maclver's)  also  dis- 
patches Bteamers  to  Palermo,  Messina,  Cor- 
fu, Patras,  Ancona,  Trieste,  a.nd  Venice, 
several  times  each  month,  via  Paris  and 
Marseilles ;  time,  9  da^'s. 

Liverpool  to  Alexandria,  Egypt  (week- 
ly), via  Gibraltar ;  fare,  $76. 
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Liverpool  to  Bordeaux  (weekly) ;  fare, 
$17  50. 

Liverpool  to  Boston  (weekly — Cunard's) ; 
fare,  $110. 

Liverpool  to  Bristol  (weekly) ;  time,  28 
hours ;  fare,  $3  12^. 

Liverpool  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  (daily) ; 
time,  5  hours ;  fare,  $1  50.  The  same  line 
runs  weekly  to  Ramsey. 

Liverpool  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (week- 
ly) ;  fare,  $94. 

Liverpool  to  Li^nm  (twice  a  month); 
time,  5  days ;  fare,  $30. 

Liverpool  to  Pard,  Maranham,  and  Ce- 
ara,  Brazil,  touching  at  Havre  and  Lis- 
bon;  fare  to  any  of  the  Brazilian  ports, 
$125. 

Liverpool  to  the  Lde  of  Whithorn;  fare, 
$2  50. 

Liverpool  to  Rio  Janeiro  (1st,  12th,  and 
20th  of  each  month). 

Liverpool  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 
(monthly). 

Liverpool  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  In- 
man Line  of  steamers  and  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steam-ship  Company  (weekly). 

Liverpool  to  the  West  Lndia  Lslcmds  (on 
the  20th  of  each  month). 

Liverpool  to  Vcdparaiso,  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Nav^tion  Company ;  stopping  at 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, Arica,  Islay,  and  Callao  (every 
week) ;  time,  33  days. 

Liverpool  to  the  Principcd  Towns  en  the 
West  Cocut  of  Africa  (monthly),  by  the  Af- 
rican Steam-ship  Company's  Line. 

Liverpool  to  Yokohama,  by  the  Pacific 
Steam-ship  Company  (twice  a  week) ;  and 
via  Trieste  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steam- 
ers  to  Alexandria ;  to  Suez  by  rail,  and 
via  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers 
to  Aden,  Point  de  Galle,  Calcutta,  and 
Hong  Kong ;  fare,  $560. 
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Manchester  to  Bradford,  Leeds,  York,  and 
Scarborouffk. 

Bradford,  the  great  seat  of  the  worsted 
trade,  is  situated  at  the  onion  of  three  ex- 
tensive vallejs,  where  three  railroads  meet. 
It  contains  a  population  of  106,218.  Coal 
and  iron  abound  in  the  vicinity,  but  spin- 
ning and  weaving  worsted  and  woolen 
cloths  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  altogether  about  180 
mills,  employing  12,000  hands.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  St. George's  Music  Hall, 
opened  in  1853,  the  Town-hall,  Court-house, 
and  Exchange.  Peel  Park,  containing  64 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Leeds,  the  principal  seat  of  woolen  man- 
ufacture in  England,  and  the  fifth  town  in 
size  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Bradford.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearly  236,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Great  North- 
ern and  Queen^s,  Leeds  is  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
Besides  the  production  of  woolen  goodly 
Leeds  has  many  large  establishments  for 
flax-spinning,  with  glass-house,  potteries, 
and  factories  for  making  steam-engines. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  here  is 
a  view  of  the  cloth-halls  on  market-days. 
The  Town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings: it  includes  the  Assize  Courts  and 
the  great  hall,  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  holding  8000  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  statue 
of  the  queen  in  white  marble.  There  is 
also  a  fine  organ  and  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  building  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  1858  on  her  visit 


to  Leeds.  Near  Leeds  are  the  ruins  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th 
century  by  Henry  de  Lacy  for  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order.  The  tower,  doorway, 
and  other  remains,  are  covered  with  ivy« 
Twenty-one  miles  from  Leeds  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Haworth,  place  of  residence  of 
Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Maria  Bronte,  author- 
esses of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Villette,"  "Wuth- 
ering  Heights,"  etc. 

York  contains  a  population  of  40,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Black  Swan. 
This  house  has  been  established  for  nearlv 
two  centuries,  and  furnishes  the  traveler 
with  every  possible  comfort.  The  hotel  is 
possessed  of  an  interesting  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-bill,  which  announces  the 
departure  of  the  stage-coaches  for  London 
from  the  Black  Swan  at  York  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Fridav,  beginning  on 
Friday,  the  12<A  of  April,  1706.  York  is 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  only  second  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  rank.  York  has  al- 
wa^'s  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  the 
disturbances  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  War  of  the  "  Roses.'*  It  is  said  it  dates 
back  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  150, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  It  is  inclosed 
by  ancient  walls  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  1280  b}'  Edward  I.  They  now 
form  a  most  delightful  promenade  round 
the  city.  Constantino  the  Great  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  bom  here  in 
272,  but  all  evidence  of  this  fact  is  involved 
in  obscurity :  his  father,  Constantius,  died 
here  in  807.  The  Romans  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island  in  480,  leaving  tlie 
Britons  at  the  mercy  of  th&  Picts  and 
Scots.  These,  however,  were  finally  de- 
feated, in  a  battle  near  York,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Saxons,  who  immediately  turned 
their  arms  against  those  whom  they  had 
come  to  succor,  and,  after  a  series  of  strug- 
gles, became  masters  of  the  countrj',  and 
established  the  Heptarchy.  York  was  the 
capital  of  the  part  called  Deira.  On  the 
23d  of  September,  1066,  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge  was  fought  near  York,  which 
preceded  by  only  a  few  days  the  landing 
of  William  the  Norman  in*  England.  Here 
Harold  defeated  Harfagar,  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  had  invaded  England  and  taken 
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possession  of  York.  Harold  entered  York 
in  triumph ;  but,  hearing  almost  immedi- 
ately of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  hastened  with  his  forces  to 
meet  him,  and,  nine  days  after,  his  triumph 
at  Stamford  Bridge  lost  his  crown  and  life 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  York  was  com- 
palled  to  bow  to  the  conqueror,  and  was 
garrisoned  b}**  Norman  soldiers ;  but,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  its  yoke  and  massacred  the 
garrison,  it  was  besieged  by  William,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  on  account  of  famine, 
when  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
Cathedral  was  founded  by  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  625,  but  was  princi- 
pally erected  in  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries, and,  although  composed  of  five  differ- 
ent st3'les  of  Gothic  architecture,  such  care 
was  taken  in  uniting  the  several  parts  that 
the  whole  edifice  appeared  as  one  design. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  tran- 
sept with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  ves- 
tries, chapels,  chapter-house,  and  vestibule. 
Its  length  is  524  feet,  the  second  longest  in 
England;  length  of  transept,  222;  length 
of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99  feet.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  splendid  window,  a  work  of  the 
15th  century,  75  feet  long  by  32  broad. 
The  oldest  pnrt  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
south  transept,  built  in  1246  by  Archbish- 
op De  Grey,  whose  tomb  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  church.  From  Paulinas,  who  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  York  in  025,  down 
to  the  present  time,  York  has  had  no  less 
than  ninety-two  archbishops.  It  is  also 
the  only  city  except  London  which  boasts 
a  lord  mayor.  York  Castle,  erected  by 
William  I.,  is  another  object  of  interest. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  jail,  and  includes  the 
courts  of  law.  The  only  part  which  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  an  ancient  castle 
is  the  keep,  or  Cliflbrd's  Tower,  a  picture 
esque  ruin  overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worth}'^  of  no- 
tice are  Guildhall,  containing  a  memorial 
window  to  the  late  prince  consort :  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  Music  Hall,  and  the  Muse- 
um, which  contains  various  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains.  York  is  famous  for  its 
cure  of  hams. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  Martton 
Moor,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament.  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  Lowton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during;  the 
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"War  of  the  Roses."  Scarhoroughy  one 
of  England's  most  celebrated  watering- 
places,  is  1^  hours  from  York,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  Croum  hotel,  situated 
on  the  clifi^  immediately  above  the  Spa, 
has  one  of  the  best  positions  for  a  hotel  in 
England  :  its  sea  and  land  views  are  both 
exquisite.  The  house  itself  is  well  man- 
aged. Scarborough  is,  perhaps,  a  prettier 
place,  as  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  than 
either  Brighton  or  Torquay.  The  last 
two  places  are  barren  and  treeless,  but  here 
the  bluffs  are  covered  with  verdure  from 
summit  to  base,  and  the  bay  is  equal  to 
any  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Na- 
ples. The  beach  is  superb.  A  fine  ter- 
race, one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sands,  forms  a  delightful  marine  prom- 
enade. A  handsome  iron  bridge,  414  feet 
in  length,  connects  the  dissevered  cliffs, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
town.  The  springs  of  Scarborough  are 
saline  chalybeates;  the  west  and  soutlT 
wells  are  the  most  important,  and  here 
stands  the  Spa  House,  the  great  place  of 
resort.  The  whole  length  of  the  building 
fisicing  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  veranda, 
on  which  seats  are  placed,  and  these  are 
always  filled,  while  a  crowd  of  saunterers 
in  double  file  ai-c  passing  <>  eh  other  on 
th''  promenade.  In  the  gaideus  the  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
twice  in  winter,  sheltered  by  an  ornament- 
al kiosk  much  resembling  in  form  the  one 
before  the  Kursaal  at  Baden.  The  walks 
and  terraces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spa  are 
ever}*^  thing  that  exquisite  niasonr}',  mac-> 
adam,  lawn,  and  flowers  can  make  them. 
Scarborough  Castle  stands  on  a  promonto^ 
ry  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
l^ing  Stephen  by  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marie.  The  keep  is  the  only  part  of  the 
castle  remaining:  it  is  a  square  tower 
nearly  100  feet  in  height,  with  walls  12 
feet  thick. 


York  to  Durham,  Newcasth-upon-Tynef 
and  Benvick-upon'Tweed. 

Durham  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  River  Wear : 
population,  14,088.  This  city  is  princi- 
pally visited  for  its  cathedral,  one  of  the 
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finest  in  England.  A  church  was  first 
built  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  by  the  monks  of 
Lindisfame,  who  rested  here  with  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Cuthbert  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1093,  and  is  built  chiefly 
in  the  Norman  style.  It  is  in  the  form  of' 
a  cross,  420  feet  long  and  92  high.  Dur- 
ham Castle  was  first  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  has  been  until  recently 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Palat- 
inate. It  consists  of  a  large,  solid  keep, 
and  a  great  hall  180  feet  in  length.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  the  University,  which 
was  opened  in  1832.  About  a  mile  west 
of  Durham  is  Neville's  Cross,  where  David 
Bruco  was  defeated  in  1346.  An  excursion 
might  be  made  out  of  the  route  from  York 
to  Hiponj  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Hotels, 
Unicom,  Crown  and  Anchor.  The  great 
object  of  interest  in  Ripon  is  the  Cathedral, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1331 ; 
the  building  was  not  finished,  however, 
until  more  than  a  century  later.  Under 
the  Cathedral  is  a  small  Saxon  chapel, 
called  St. Wilfrid's  Needle,  after  the  found- 
er  of  the  original  minster.  Three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Ripon  are  Studley  Roycd 
and  Fountain  Abbey,  the  property  of  Lord 
De  Grey  and  Ripon.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  ruin  in  England,  covering  two 
acres  of  ground,  though  it  formerly  ex- 
tended over  ten  acres.  The  abbey  was 
built  by  monks  df  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  wag  one  of  the  richest  monasteries  in 
the  kingdom.  The  tower  and  the  walls, 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  are  still  standing. 
Newcastk-upon-Tyne  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  River  Tyne,  about  ten 
miles  above  its  month.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  111,157.  This  place  derives  its  or- 
igin from  the  Roman  station,  Pons  iEii,  the 
second  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ha- 
drian's Wall.  It  was  called  Monkchester 
before  the  Conquest,  owing  to  the  number 
of  its  monasteries.  The  castle  erected 
here  by  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, gave  it  its  present  name.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  most  of  the 
business  is  carried  on,  the  streets  and 
hooses  are  dim  and  dingy,  but  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  all  this  has  been  swept 
away  and  mai^ificent  streets  and  squares 
been  erected  in  their  room.  This  great 
change  is  owing  to  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native 
of  the  town.,  Newcastle  is  chiefly  occu- 


pied in  the  shipment  of  coals,  of  which 
three  millions  of  tons  are  shipped  annual- 
ly. Newcastle  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  events :  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land made  himself  master  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  in  1292,  John 
Baliol  did  homage  here  to  Edward  I.  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  an  attempt  was  also 
made  here  to  establish  a  permanent  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  interest  are  the  Ex- 
change, Guildhall,  Post-office,  and  the 
Market-house,  240  feet  long,  and  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
churches,  St.  Nicholas's,  a  Gothic  cross 
with  a  beautiful  spire,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
of  Norman  architecture,  are  the  finest. 
Of  the  old  castle,  the  keep,  80  feet  high, 
now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  beautiful 
Norman  chapel,  still  remain.  Gateshead, 
on  the  opposite  bunk  of  tlie  Tyne,  is  a  sub- 
urb .of  Newcastle.  They  are  connected  by 
the  High-Level  Bridge,  a  splendid  iron 
structure  1400  feet  long,  the  work  of  Rob- 
ert Stephenson. 

A  short  distance  out  of  our  route  to  Ber- 
wick is  Ahwich  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  building 
belonged  to  a  Saxon  baron,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Percy  family  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  build*  4 
ing  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  up  Hi 
in  the  most  magnificent  style.  In  the 
grounds,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  abbeys,  Alnwick  and 
Hulme,  the  former  founded  in  1147,  the  lat- 
ter in  1240.  Six  miles  distant  are  tbs 
ruins  of  Wamwortk  Cattle,  also  belonging 
to  the  Percy  family.  This  building  is 
very  large,  and  the  walls  in  many  placefs 
entire.  The  famous  hermitage, where  one 
of  the  Bertrams  of  Bothal-Bothal  passed 
his  life  in  penance  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  is  half  a.  mile  distant. 

Berwick'tipon''Tweed,  sixty-three  miles 
from  Newcastle,  stands  on  the  border  of 
England,  and  during  the  Border  Wars  was 
continually  taken  and  retaken  both  by 
Scotch  and  English.  It  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  both  countries  by  Hear}'  VIII. 
Here  Baliol  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland 
by  Edward  I.,  and  here  also  he  shut  up 
the  Countess  of  Buchan  for  six  years,  in  a 
wicker  cage. 
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TorJIs  to  lioncdsUr,  Newark^  Peterborough^ 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

DoncasteTj  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contains  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. Principal  hotels  are  New  A  ngd  and 
Reindeer,  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  cleanest  towns  in  England.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Mansion  House, 
Town-hall,  St.  George^s,  and  Christ*  s 
Church.  Hot  much  object  in  stopping, 
unless  during  the  race  week.  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  corn-market. 
Forty-five  miles  from  Doncaster  is  HuU,  a 
convenient  place  of  embarkation  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Wilson  &  Son's  first-class 
line  of  steamers  sailing  regularly  from  this 
port.  Hotels,  Station  and  Rogcd.  Hull 
is  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Great 
Britain,  being  admirably  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rivers  Humber,  Hull,  Ouse, 
and  Trent.  The  custom-house  duties  of 
this  port  alone  amount  annually  to  half  a 
million  pounds.  The  Church  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  one  of  the  finest  buildings.  Wilber- 
force  was  a  native  of  Hull:  a  column 
founded  in  his  honor  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  the  day  of  negro  emancipation,  stands 
near  the  Prince's  Bridge.  The  seat  of 
Washington's  ancestors,  Souih  Cave,  may 
be  visited  from.Hull.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  the  17th  century. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Washington  at  Cave 
Castle. 

Newark,  120  miles  from  London,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  Trent.  Hotels, 
Saracen^ 8  Head  and  Clinton  Arms.  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  interest. 
It  was  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, during  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  con- 
sists now  only  of  broken  walls.  King 
John  died  here  A.D.  1216.  Newark  was 
three  times  unsuccessfully  besieged- by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  durmg  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  An  excursion  might  be  made 
to  Lincoln,  fifteen  mUes  distant.  This  was 
the  Roman  Lindum  Colonia,  from  which 
the  present  name  is  derived.  It  contains 
20,999  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Saracen^ s  Head. 
The  Cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  It  is  a  double  cross,  475  feet  long, 
in  the  early  English  style.  The  choir, 
west  front,  and  Lady  Chapel  are  very  in- 
teresting. Notice  also  the  monuments  of 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  and  of  Lady 
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Twinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
large  bell,  Great  Tom,  is  the  third  in  cize 
in  the  kingdom.  The  other  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  Chapter-house, 
Castle,  Guildhall,  and  the  Newport  Gate. 
This  last,  with  an  adjoining  piece  of  wall, 
is  Roman,  erected  40  years  after  Christ.  • 

Peterborough,  a  small  city  of  8000  inhab- 
itants, contains  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon  was  interred;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey  by  her  son,  James  I.  A  short  di»> 
tance  from  the  town  is  MUton  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam*  Here 
is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  given 
by  her  to  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam  the  day  she 
was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle. 

Huntingdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  station.  The  remains  of  a 
castle  erected  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  917 
are  still  visible.  It  contains  a  town-hall, 
assembly-rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cromwell  family.  A  short 
distance  farther  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Cambridge  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
university,  which  embfaces  seventeen  col- 
leges and  halls.  The  names  are,  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Christ's  College,  Clare  Hall,« 
Corpus  Christi,  Downing,  Emmanuel,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius,  Jesus,  King's,  Queen's, 
Pembroke,  Magdalene,  St.  John's,  Peter- 
holme^  Sidney  Sussex,  Trinity,  and  Trin- 
itj'^  Hall.  This  university  was,  by  some  ac- 
counts, founded  as  far  back  as  630.  Peter- 
holme,  the  oldest  college,  dates  from  1257. 
The  first  charter  extant  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  Trinity  College,  the  first  of  the 
university,  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  enlarged  by  Queen  Mary.  Since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  master  of  Trinity  to  entertain  the 
sovereign  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  and  Lord  Byron  were  members  of 
Trinity. 

There  was  a  castle  built  here  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  but  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  its  gate-house.   The  entire  town 
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of  Cambridge  is  embosomed  in  woods,  and 
bat  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
It  contains  a  population  of  28,000.  The 
principal  hotels  are  University  ArmSf  Bed 
Lion,  Bull,  and  Woolpack.  Visit  the  mag- 
nificent senate-house  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity, Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Observato- 
ry, and  Botanical  Gardens.  The  principal 
churches  are  All  Saints',  Great  St.  Mary's, 
and  Great  St.  Stephen's.  The  last  con- 
tains a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Captain 
Cook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  fountain 
three  miles  distant.  It  is  indebted  for  this 
improvement  to  a  celebrated  horse-hirer 
named  Hobson,  who  insisted,  when  hiring 
horses  to  the  students,  that  they  should 
take  them  in  order,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  proverb  of  "Hobson's  choice." 

Manchester  to  Buxton,  Ckatsworth,  Mat- 
loch,  Derby,  and  Fcamworth. 

Travelers  wishing  to  YvAtSheffidd  should 
make  an  excursion  from  Manchester,  re- 
turning there  to  take  the  cars  for  Buxton. 
Sheffield  is  a  dingy  manufacturing  city, 
with  little  to  see  but  the  immense  cutlery 
manufactories.  Persons  interested  in  man- 
ufactures had  better  visit  it.  It  contains 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  about  162  miles 
from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Principal  hotels,  Royal  and  Albion. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Town-hall, 
Cutler's  Hall,  Assembly  Rooms,  Com  Ex- 
chauf^e,  and  Shrewsbury  Hospital.  There 
are  also  a  theatre,  music-hall,  and  public 
baths. 

Leaving  Manchester  by  the  Buxton  and 
Manchester  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Midland, 
we  soon  arrive  at  Bvaton,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Derby- 
shire. Buxton  is  said  to  have  been  fa- 
mous for  its  baths  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans;  they  are  chiefly,  recommended 
for  rheumatism. and  chronic  gout,  and  are 
yearly  visited  by  from  12,000  to  14,000  vis- 
itors. The  season  is  from  June  to  October. 
The  principal  group  of  buildings  at  Bux- 
ton is  the  Crescent,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  consists  of  three  stories, 
the  lower  of  which  forms  a  colonnade.  The 
building  is  chiefly  occupied  by  hotels,  an 
assembly-room,  library,  and  baths.  The 
Palace  Hotel  is  the  best  in  Buxton,  where 
the  traveler  is  famished  with  every  ac- 
commodation* Stables  are  attached  to  the 
hotel  to  enable  the  visitor  to  make  the  nu- 
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merous  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Near  the  Crescent  are  the  large  stables  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  Close  by  is  the  Old  Hall,  built 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  for  some  time  kept  in  custody. 
Her  apartments  are  still  shown  to  visitors. 
Among  the  excursions  from  Buxton  is 
that  to  Pool's  Hole,  a  cavern  named  after 
a  celebrated  robber  who  once  occupied  it. 
Diamond  Hill,  which  takes  its  name  from 
beautiful  specimens  of  quartz  crystal  found 
here,  is  not  far  distant.  The  walk  to  Chce 
Tor  should  not  be  omitted :  this  is  a  mass 
of  rocks  three  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  River  Wye,  from  which  a  most  glo- 
rious view  may  be  obtained. 

Leaving  Buxton,  we  proceed  to  Rotosley 
Station  in  order  to  visit  Chatsworth.  Stop 
at  the  Peacock  Tnn  at  Rowsley,  a  most 
lovely  spot,  where  visitors  will  find  every 
comfort  and  accommodation.  Good  post- 
horses  and  carriages  are  supplied  in  order 
to  visit  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall,  and 
to  make  other  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


Chatsworth,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belonging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly  the  finest  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast  domain  to 
his  natural  son,WiIliam  Peveril.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing in  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  800  deer.  The  build- 
ing IB  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statae 
of  the  god  Arion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  untold 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
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and  ornamented  with  earrings,  while  all 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance hftll  is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  value.  The  picture-gallery  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  contain  many  gems 
by  Titian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Wy- 
att.  But  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
are  the  gems  of  the  establishment.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Pazon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was  formerly  a  common  gardener  of  the 
duke's,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  married  a  niece  of  the 
housekeeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 
tune of  $100,000.  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  $250  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establishment.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  13  years  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace. 

Haddon  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lUth  century  by  one  of  the  Vernons, 
the  ' '  kings  of  the  Peak."  The  great  hall, 
which  is  the  Martindale  Hall  in  Scott's 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  Chapel,  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  and  the  Eagle 
Tower,  are  all  very  interesting. 

Continuing  on  our  route,  we  pass  Med- 
lock,  a  watering-place  of  much  interest :  in 
addition  to  the  minend  springs  for  which 
it  is  noted,  the  walks  in  the  neighborhood 
are  delightful,  and  the  scenery  superb. 
There  are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicini- 
ty, which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying 
wells,  will  repay  a  visit  of  several  days. 
The  hotels  are  Old  and  New  Bath,  Temple, 
and  Wctlker's. 

Derby,  a  manufacturing  town,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  inhabitants.  ILoUH,  Midland,  This 
is  solely  a  commercial  town,  and  is  noted 
for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  stockings ; 
also  for  its  marble  and  porcelain  works. 
The  first  silk  mill  in  England  was  built 
here  in  1718,  and  it  is  now  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  fine 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  of  TamtDorth,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  artifi-. 
cial  height  near  the  town.  It  was  present- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  dc 
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Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortal- 
ized. Sir  Robert  Peel  represented  Tarn- 
worth  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
fine  statue  of  him,  by  Noble,  stands  in  the 
market-place.  The  church  also  contains 
a  monument  to  bis  memory.  Hotels,  Peel 
Anns  and  White  Horse, 

Liverpool  to  Lancaster,  Penrith,  and  Car- 
lisle, 

Lancaster,  231  miles  from  London,  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  castle,  once  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
station.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
to  Roger  de  Poictou.  John  of  Gaunt  built 
its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
created  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  having  married  Blanche, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  suc-> 
ceeded  to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of 
Hereford,  after  his  father's  death,  became 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  finally  king  in 
1399,  since  which  time  this  duchy  has  been 
associated  with  royal  dignity.  The  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  King  John, 
and  is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  during 
the  Parliamentary  War ;  also  for  its  par- 
ticipancy  in  the  "War  of  the  Roses"  be- 
tween York  and  I^ncaster.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  county  jail.  Principal  hotels  are 
King's  Arms, and  Royai  Oak,  Population 
20,000.  This  city  now  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Penrith  is  about  52  miles  distant  from 
Lancaster.  Population  7189.  Hotels, 
New  Crown  and  George.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  overlook  this  tow^n,  are  ex- 
ceedingly romantic.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  the  residence  of  Richard  III.  In  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
there  is  a  curious  monument  called  the  Gi- 
ant's Grave.  It  consists  of  two  stone  pil- 
lars eleven  feet  high,  standing  one  at  each 
end  of  a  grave  fifteen  feet  in  len^h.  Be- 
tween them  are  four  stones  covered  with 
unintelligible  carvings.  Another  stone, 
called  the  Giant's  Thumb,  stands  close  by. 
Nearly  two  miles  from  Penrith  are  the 
ruins  of  Brougham  Castle,  supposed  to 
have  boon  formerly  tho  site  of  a  Roman 
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station,  coins  and  other  antiquities  having 
been  discovered  here.  Brougham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  fine  pic- 
turesque building,  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Penrith  is  King  Arthur*s  Round  Ta- 
ble, a  circular  area  more  than  twenty  yards 
in  diameter. 

He  paes'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned ; 

Left  Mayborongh'B  mound  and  stones  of 

power. 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way, 
Till  Ulfo's  lake  behind  him  lay. 

Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Visit  also  '■'•  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ters." They  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  They  form  a  circle  of 
sixty-seven  stones,,  many  of  them  ten  feet 
in  height.  Long  Meg,  a  square  column 
of  red  freestone,  is  eighteen  feet  high  and 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole 
circle  is  350  yards  in  circumference.  The 
neighborhood  of  Penrith  is  noted  for  the 
numerous  country  seats  of  England's  no- 
bility and  gentr3^ 

Sixty-nine  miles  from  Lancaster  is  the 
ancient  town  of  Carlisle,  which  contains 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Station.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manufacturing  importance  ;  contains  an 
ancient  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  the  erection 
of  which  is  attributed  to  William  Rufus. 
This  city  was  taken  by  King  David,  and 
was  afterwards  bedieged  by  Robert  Bruce. 
It  nobly  held  out  for  Charles  I.,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  consequence.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  interest  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  castle,  the  cathedral  parts  of  which 
are  Saxon,  and  the  court-house.  Hotels, 
County  and  Royal, 

Previous  to  arriving  at  Carlisle,  a  pleas- 
ant excursion  (32  miles)  might  be  made  to 
Dumfries  by  diverging  from  the  main  line 
of  road,  letting  your  baggage  proceed  to 
Carlisle.  This  town,  in  addition  to  the 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  Bums 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  contains  the  house 
where  he  died,  and  where  his  widow  re- 
sided over  thirty  years.  From  here  you 
can  visit  Caerlaveroch  Castle,  Drnmlanrig 
Castle — the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch-^Inclnden  House,  and  New  Abbey. 

Ijmcaster  to  Windermere,  Bowness^  Am^ 
blesld^,  Grasmere,  anf,  Keswick, 


Leaving  Lancaster  by  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  at  Kendal  Junction,  we 
take  a  branch  line  to  visit  Windermere,  the 
queen  of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes.  The 
town  of  Windermere  itself  is  a  mere  rail- 
way station,  and  travelers  had  better  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Bowness.  This  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  lake,  distant  one  mile  from 
the  station;  omnibuses  await  the  arrival 
of  each  train.  Principal  hotels  are  the 
Croum  and  Royal,  A  small  steamer  leaves 
Bowness  several  times  each  day,  making 
the  tour  of  the  lake ;  price  three  shillings. 
The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  two  miles.  The  scen- 
ery, though  it  has  less  wildness  and  gran- 
deur than  some  of  the  other  lakes,  is  very 
lovely.  The  margin  is  thickly  wooded ; 
cottages  and  villas  peep  from  beneath  the 
tree«,  giving  an  air  of  domestic  beauty  to 
the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  stud- 
ded with  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Belle  Isle. 

Ambleside^  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  is 
an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  the 
Lake  District.  Hotels,  Salutation  and 
Queen's.  Rydal  Mount,  the  dwelling  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  stands  near  the  vil- 
lage. Four  miles  distant  is  the  village  of 
Grasmere,  a  lovely  spot.  Here  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  are  buried.  A  coach 
leaves  Bowness  every  morning  for  Kes- 
wick, returning  the  same  day ;  the  drive  is 
beautiful.  7his  town,  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Derwentwater  Lake,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  Southey.  Coleridge  re- 
sided with  him  for  four  years  at  Greta 
Hall,  where  Southey  remaioed  until  his 
death  in  1843. 

The  tour  of  Lake  Ulswater  had  better 
be  made  firom  Penrith.  Take  the  coach 
which  leaves  Penrith  Station  every  morn- 
ing at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  Pooley's  Bridge 
Landing  in  one  hour.  Here  you  embark 
in  a  small  steamer,  making  the  tour  of  the 
lake  in  two  hours,  and  returning  to  Pen- 
rith Station  by  half  past  one. 

Lancaster  to  Ulverston,  Egremont,  White- 
haven, and  Cockermouth, 

Ulverston,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  contains  6630  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  market  town  and  port, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  'Some  ex- 
tent. Hotels,  Sun  and  BraddyWs  Arms, 
Conishead  Priory  is  two  miles  distant  from 
Ulverston,  near  the  sea-shore.     It  is  call' 
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ed,  from  tbe  beauty  of  its  sitaation,  the 
*'  Paradise  of  Furness."  The  park,  which 
is  intersected  with  public  roads,  forms  a 
delightful  promenade  for  the  people  of  U1-. 
verston.  Six  miles  and  a  half  southwest 
of  Ulverston  are  the  ruins  of  Furness  Ab- 
bey, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1127  by  Ste- 
phen, afterward  King  of  England.  The 
church  is  287  feet  long ;  the  walls,  in  many 
places  five  feet  thick,  are  mostly  entire. 
The  distance  from  Lancaster  to  Ulverston 
is  twenty-two  miles.  The  sands  of  More- 
cambe  Bay,  between  Lancaster  and  Ulver- 
ston, are  twice  a  day  left  perfectly  dry  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  may  be  crossed 
in  safety,  though  never  vnihout  a  guide, 

Thirty^  miles  from  Ulverston  we  reach 
Egrewvmt,  a  small  market  town  of  about 
2500  inhabitants.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
stand  the  ruins  of  Egremont  Castle.  This 
was  built  by  William  de  Meschines  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  General  Wyndham 
is  the  present  owner  of  the  castle.  Iron 
ore  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Egre- 
mont, and  is  carried  unsmelted  to  WhUe- 
havetiy  where  it  is  shipped.  This  town  con- 
tains about  18,842  inhabitants,  and  is  a  sea- 
port of  some  importance.  Hotels,  Globe 
and  Black  Lion,  The  coal  mines  of  White- 
haven are  its  great  source  of  wealth.  They 
lie  underneath  the  town,  and  extend  more 
than  two  miles  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
the  sea,  indeed,  frequently  bursts  into  the 
mines,  causing  fearful  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Large  quantities  of  coal 
are  shipped  daily,  sometimes  amounting  to 
1500  tons.  Steam-boats  run  from  White- 
haven to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Travelers  wishing  to 
take  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  the 
Lake  district  may  take  a  steamer  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Whitehaven,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  lakes. 

CockermotUh  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Whitehaven.  Population  7057.  Hotels, 
Globe  and  Sun,  This  town  is  the  birth- 
place of  Wordsworth — ^bom  in  April,  1770. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  stand  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Cocker,  are  very  in- 
teresting. This  building  was  erected  by 
the  Lord  of  AUerdale  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  w^as 
confined  here  in  1568.  St.  Mary's  Church 
contains  a  memorial  window  to  Words- 
worth. 
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London  to  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Yarmouth. 

The  distance  from  London  to  Ely  is  72 
miles.  Ely  is  built  on  the  banks  oAiie 
Ouse,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  contains  7428 
inhabitants.  Hotels,  Lamb  and  Beli.  It 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  This  building  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  monastery  erected  here 
in  670.  It  was  converted  into  a  cathedral 
by  Henry  VIII.  Its  entire  length  is  510 
feet.  The  stalls  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  carving,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  cov- 
ered with  paintings  representing  the  finest 
subjects  in  Bible  history.  Notice  also  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  formerly  the- 
Lady  Chapel,  which  is  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral. 

From  Ely  an  excursion  may  be  made  to 
lAfnn  Regi8y  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
0  use,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Pop- 
ulation 16,170.  This  is  a  clean,  well-built 
town,  divided  into  several  parts  by  small 
streams  called  fleets.  The  harbor  is  rather 
difficult  of  access,  but  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  sail.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Exchange,  Guildhall,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  one  of  the  largest  in  En- 
gland. Eugene  Aram,  Bnlwer's  hero,  was 
usher  in  the  grammar-school  of  Lynn  Regis 
in  1759,  when  apprehended  for  murder. 
Gray  Friar's  Lantern,  a  tower  of  six  sides 
and  ninety  feet  high,  is  a  fine  piece  of  an- 
tiquity.    It  was  built  about  1260. 

NorvHchy  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
about  112  miles  from  London.  Popula- 
tion 74,891.  Hotels,  Royals  Norfolk^  and 
Mmd^i  Head,  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
castle  and  cathedral.  Tbe  castle  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  Norman  Keep,  70  feet  high,  and  Bi- 
god's  Tower,  still  remain.  The  former  is 
now  used  as  a  jail.  The  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1096  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Lozinga, 
but  was  not  finished  until  1510.  The  in- 
terior is  411  feet  in  length,  and  contains 
many  interesting  monuments,  among  oth- 
ers that  of  Roger  Bigod,  Anne  Boleyn's 
grandfather.  Near  to  the  cathedral  stands 
the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  nearly  ru- 
ined by  the  Puritans.  Among  the  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  Market,  Guild- 
hall, Mancroft  Church  and  Grammar- 
school,  besides  several  fine  hospitals,  etc. 
The  introduction  of  the  woolen  trade 
first  established  the  eminence  of  Norwich, 
and  there  are  now  numerous  factories  for 
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the  production  of  eilk,  mohair,  and  worst- 
ed. 

Yanmrnth,  Population  34,810.  Hotels, 
Boyal  Victoria  and  Angel.  Yarmouth  is  a 
sea-port,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Yare,  about  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  Nor- 
wich, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  mackerel,  herring,  and  deep- 
sea  fisheries.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  with  ten  gates  and  six- 
teen towers,  of  which  the  remains  may  still 
be  seen.  The  present  town,  however,  ex- 
tends far  beyond  thb  wall.  The  quay  of 
Yarmouth  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  forms  a  fashionable  and 
agreeable  promenade  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  1123, 
and  containing  a  fine  organ ;  the  Town-hall, 
Police-court,  Theatre,  and  Library.  On 
the  South  Denes,  near  Yarmouth,  stands  a 
beautiful  column,  140  feet  high,  in  mem- 
ory of  Nelson.  In  the  neighborhood  also 
Burgh  Castle  may  be  visited,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  Roman  camps  in  the  kingdom. 

London  to  Rochester ^  Cfmterbury,  and  Do- 
ver. 

Rochester,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
29  miles  from  London.  The  castie  and 
cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  no- 
tice. The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  Medway,  and  from  the  keep  a 
roost  glorious  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Canterbury,  55  miles 
from  London,  contains  a  magnificent  ca- 
thedral,  founded  in  1174,  but  only  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  choir 
and  altar-piece  are  worthy  of  attention ; 
also  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 

Dover  is  distant  71  miles  from  London, 
and  contains  a  population  of  26,000.  Prin- 
cipal hotels.  Imperial,  Ship,  and  Lard  War- 
den. Dover  has  of  late  years  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  watering-place,  though  b}' 
no  means  a  fashionable  one  like  Brighton. 
It  is  mostly  interesting  for  its  castle,  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era.  The  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  are 
all  exhibited  in  its  defenses :  the  few  traces 
of  the  Roman  portion  are  encircled  by  a 
ditch ;  the  Saxon  part  was  begun  by  Al- 
fred the  Great ;  and  the  present  keep  by 
Gundolph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1153. 
As  you  ascend  toward  the  keep,  notice 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "pocket  pistol,"  twen- 


ty-four feet  in  length,  cast  in  Utrecht  in 
1544.  The  keep  stands  370  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
most  lovely  view  can  be  obtained.  Ex- 
amine the  subterranean  barracks;  they 
may  be  seen  either  on  Tuesdays  or  Fri- 
days. 

Passengers  taking  through  tickets  from 
London  to  Paris,  via  Dieppe  and  Rouen 
(both  places  well  worth  a  visit),  can  remain 
four  days  on  the  road,  which  gives  them 
plenty  of  time  to  see  those  places.  Their 
baggage  also  costs  much  less  than  via 
Folkstone  or  Dover,  but  the  sea-passage 
is  from  five  to  seven  hours.  In  summer 
time  this  route  is  very  pleasant.  In  the 
winter  season  the  other  two  routes  are  more 
desirable.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
south  to  west,  go  by  the  way  of  Dover ; 
and  when  from  north  to  east,  by  the  way 
of  Folkstone. 

Canterbury  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate. 

Ramsgate  is  about  16  miles  from  Canter- 
bur}'.  It  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
12,000.  Here  is  a  magnificent  pier,  near- 
ly one  mile  in  length,  the  erection  of  which 
cost  three  million  dollars;  on  its  eastern 
branch  is  an  obelisk,  fifty  feet  high,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  George  IV.,  who  landed  here 
from  his  excursion  to  Hanover  in  1821.  To 
the  north  are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which 
form  a  breakwater  to  the  harbor  or  road- 
stead called  the  Dozens — 

"All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored." 

You  have  on  this  coast  all  the  different 
contradictory  definitions  of  the  yroxd  Downs. 
It  is  a  roadstead  for  dipping,  a  leo^  tract 
of  l^nd  for  pasturing  sheep,  hiUa  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  hills  approximating  to  mountains,  such 
as  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  Goodwin 
Sandys,  which  protect  the  Downs,  ti^ke  their 
name  from  the  estate  of  Earl  Goodwin,  fa- 
ther of  King  Harold.  The  best  hotels  at 
Ramsgate  are  Royai  and  Albion. 

Four  miles  from  Ramsgate  is  the  free- 
and-easy  watering-place  of  Margate,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  our  Coney  Island, 
near  New  York,  where  every  one  seems  to 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
"  good  time,"  and  are  trying  their  best  to 
realize  what  they  came  for.  New  Inn  is 
the  principal  hotel.  The  Pier,  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long,  erected  in  1810  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $500,000,  the  Jarvis  Jetty,  and  tlio 
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Clifton  BafhSy  cat  out  of  the  solid  cliffs,  are 
the  principal  sights. 

From  Margate  there  are  four  routes  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  viz.,  from  Dover  to 
Ostend,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne,  and  from  New  Haven 
to  Dieppe. 

The  fare  from  London  to  Paris  via  Folk- 
stone,  Boulogne,  and  Amiens,  is  $12.50 
first-class ;  via  Calais  and  Dover,  the  same ; 
via  New  Haven  and  Dieppe,  $7.50. 

London  to  Epsom,  Dorking,  Portsraou^ 
Brighton,  Eastbourne,  St.  Leonardos,  Hust- 
ings, and  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Leaving  London  by  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  (London  Bridge  or 
Victoria  Station),  we  pass  Sydenham  on 
our  route,  where  a  branch  railwav  convevs 
passengers  directly  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  fare  including  the  price  of  admission. 
Sixteen  miles  from  London  we  reach  Ep' 
som,  principally  famous  for  its  races,  which 
take  place  in  April,  September,  and  the 
week  before  Whitsuntide.  The  railway 
station  opens  on  Epsom  Downs,  close  to 
the  grand  stand.  During  the  races,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  there  are  as  many  as  60,000 
people  assembled  here.  Epsom  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  springs,  producing 
the  well-known  Epsom  salts.  Continuing 
our  route  through  most  beautiful  scenery, 
we  reach  Dorking,  situated  in  a  valley  near 
the  River  Mole.  Hotels,  White  Horse  and 
Red  Lion,  From  the  hills  surrounding 
Dorking  some  of  the  finest  views  in  En- 
gland may  be  obtained.  This  is  ia  favorite 
resort  for  invalids  during  the  summer,  the 
climate  being  delightful,  and  the  scenery 
being  unequaled  by  any  place  so  near  the 
metropolis. 

Portsmouth,  78  miles  from  London,  con- 
tains 95,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels, 
Pier  and  Queen^s.  This  city  contains,  in 
addition  to  Gosport,  on  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  Souihsea,  oti  the 
eastern  (where  the  principal  hotels  are), 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  England.  The 
city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  countrv. 
Portsmouth  originated  in  a  retreat  of  the 
sea  from  Portchester,  formerly  a  naval  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Romans :  it  was  a 
naval  station  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
was  fcJTtified  by  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  the  only  royal  naval 
station  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  During 
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the  war  of  Cromwell  the  town  was  garri- 
soned by  the  Parliament.  The  fortifica- 
tions require  a  garrison  of  14,000  men; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
moat,  which  can  be  filled  hurriedl}'  with 
water  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  very 
large,  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  deep 
and  secure,  capable,  at  ebb-tide,  of  floating 
the  largest  ship  in  the  British  navy.  The 
defenses  are  considered  almost  impregna- 
ble, the  coast  on  either  side  being  crowned 
with  batteries  armed  with  artillerj'^  of  the 
latest  invention  and  heaviest  calibre. 

A  sand-bank  three  miles  in  length, 
called  the  "  Spit,"  projects  southeast  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  harbor,  which, 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  south,  forms 
the  safe  roadstead  of  Spithead.  A  few 
miles  from  the  main  line,  between  London 
and  Portsmouth,  is  Midhurst,  the  burial- 
place  of  Richard  Cobclen :  the  scenery  in 
the  neighl  orhood  is  delightful,  and  travel- 
ers might  well  take  it  in  their  way.  The 
town  itself  has  nothing  to  interest  the  vis- 
itor outside  the  dock-yard  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  d6p6t  called  the  "Gun 
Wharf,"  covering  a  space  of  fourteen 
acres,  where  ordnance  of  every  calibre 
may  be  seen  in  immense  quantities.  The 
armory  contains  40,000  stand  of  arms. 

The  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  which  is  en- 
tered from  Portsea,  contains  store-houses 
and  work-shops  for  the  supply  of  every  ar- 
ticle required  for  the  use  of  the  navj*. 
Nearly  all  the  manufacturing  operations 
are  conducted  by  the  use  of  steam.  The 
anchor-forging  establishment  is  really  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  pulleys  was  in- 
vented by  an  American.  The  dock  covers 
an  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  square 
5'^ards,  and  employs  nearly  six  thousand 
men.  A  naval  college  and  school  for  the 
study  of  naval  architecture  are  connected 
with  the  establishment;  also  connected 
with  the  dock-yard  is  an  immense  steam 
basin  three  thousand  feet  long,  said  to  b€ 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Lying  in  the 
harbor  may  be  seen  the  hulk  of  Nelson's 
flag-ship,  the  old  **  Victory." 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  in  Southsca 
are  the  King's  Rooms,  used  for  concerts, 
promenades,  and  other  meetings ;  adjoin- 
ing are  warm,  shower,  and  vapor  baths. 
The  Ryde  Pier  is  connected  with  the  rail- 
road station  by  a  tramway.     In  case  you 
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do  not  wish  to  stop  at  Portsmouth,  you  can 
continue  to  the  pier,  where  a  small  steamer 
leaves  for  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  every  hour. 
Proceeding  by  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  we  reach  Brighton^  the  most 
interesting  and  extensive  watering-place 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fashionable  prom- 
cnaders  of  Regent  Street,  Kensington  Gf^r- 
dens,  Hyde  Park,  and  Regent's  Park  are 
continually  brought  together  in  this  high- 
ly-favored spot.  It  is  the  resort  of  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  England,  where,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  none  but  pretty  women 
appear,  and  their  number  is  w^onderful. 
Brighton  is  really  a  suburb  of  London, 
being  only  one  hour  distant,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  South  Coast— the  Paris  of  En- 
gland— where,  if  the  sun  shines,  sunshine 
is  to  be  found.  Monthly  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  railway  company  for  business  men 
going  up  to  the  city  daily  and  returning  in 
the  evening.  The  principal  and  best  kept 
hotel  at  Brighton  is  the  Bedford^  where  the 
best  class  of  English  and  foreign  visitors 
resort.  It-is  situated  on  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  promenade,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Pier,  which  was  erected  in  1867,  and 
by  its  beauty  throws  completely  in  the 
shade  the  celebrated  Chain  Pier,  which  has 
been  for  years  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est lions  of  England.  Brighton  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  80,000,  but  during 
the  season  it  amounts  to  over  160,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificently  built  cities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  offering  every  in- 
ducement to  a  lengthened  stay;  every 
style  of  amusement — ^race-course,  theatre, 
assembly  and  concert  rooms ;  bathing  es- 
tablishments of  every  description;  w.hile 
the  more  sober-minded  people  will  find 
churches  and  chapels  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  principal  house  of  worship  is 
the  modern  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is 
exceedingly  handsome.  It  was  erected  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect  of  the  new 
houses  of  ParlFament.  But  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  building.  It  contains  a  fine 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tain Tattersall,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to 
escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  built  by  George  IV.  when  Prince 
of  Wales :  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing royal  stables,  presents  a  rather  remark- 


able appearance.  The  town-hall,  marine 
wall.  Chain  and  New  Piers,  are  all  fine 
structures.  The  New  Pier  was  opened  in 
1867,  and  is  lllo  feet  long,  supported  on 
screw  piles :  it  is  built  of  iron,  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  But  the  great  feature 
of  Brighton  is  its  beautiful  parade  and  es- 
planade facing  the  sea,  and  lined  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  for  over  three  miles,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  with  splendid  turn- 
outs every  lovely  afternoon. 

The  grand  aquarium,  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  now  open  at  Brighton. 
A  military  band  performs  in  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion rooms  or  grounds  every  Saturday. 
Morning  and  evening  concerts  take  place 
frequently  in  the  dome  of  the  Royal  Pa- 
vilion. Brighton  is  a  good  radiating  point 
for  visitors  wishing  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
south  coast,  to  Easbourne,Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings,  St.  Leonard's,  Worthing,  Ports- 
mouth, Isle  of  Wight,  etc.  Cheap  pleasure 
tickets  are  issued  from  Brighton  to  all  these 
places.  The  journey  from  Brighton  to 
these  interesting  places  will  not  occupy 
more  than  two  hours. 

There  are  several  excursions  in  the  vi- 
cinity which  it  is  desirable  to  make ;  among 
others  is  that  to  the  DeeWiDike:  the  view 
from  this  spot  is  really  charming. 

Edstixywne^  the  next  place  on  our  route, 
has  of  late  years  become  fashionable  as  a 
watering-place.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
resemble  those  at  Clifton.  It  boasts  a 
theatre,  ball-room,  library,  and  reading- 
rooms.  Beachy  Head,  the  highest  cliff  on 
this  coast,  is  about  three  miles  from  East- 
bourne, and  a  favorite  excursion.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  564  feet.  Pevensey 
Castle,  six  miles  east  of  Eastbourne,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  ancient  architecture,  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  out  of  some  Ro- 
man fortress.     Hotels,  Anchor  and  Lamb, 

Hastitiffs,  of  which  St,  Leonardos  is  the 

west  end,"  contains  a  population  of 
23,000.  It  is  most  noted  in  histor}'^  for  be- 
ing the  scene  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  which  transferred  the  crown 
of  England  from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads, 
and  for  its  famous  castle,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  cas- 
tle to-day  is  a  mass  of  most  magnificent 
ruins ;  some  of  its  walls  are  eight  feet  thick. 
The  Hastings  of  modem  times  is  noted  for 
the  mildness  and  salvbrity  of  its  climate, 
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the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  openness  of 
its  coast,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  beach. 
Dr.  James  Clark,  looking  at  it  from  a  san- 
itary point  of  view,  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  manner.  Excursions  should 
be  made  to  Fairlight  to  examine  the  Drip- 
ping Well,  the  Fish  PondSj  JEcclesboume 
Fa/e,the  Coast-guard  Station^  where  a  most 
glorious  view  can  be  obtained. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is,  after  Bath,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  inland  watering-places.  Ho- 
tels, the  Calverley  and  Kentish  Boyal,  The 
mineral  quality  of  these  springs  was  first 
noticed  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  From  that  time  the 
springs  were  inclosed,  and  soon  became 
famous.  Tunbridge  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  are  called  Mount  Eph- 
raim.  Mount  Zion,  etc.  The  season  con- 
tinues from  May  to  November;  a  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  on  the  Parade,  and 
nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  place 
pleasant  for  visitors.  Of  Tunbridge  Castle, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  keep, 
part  of  the  walls,  and  an  inner  gateway 
still  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  a 
siege  against  William  Rufus. 

London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton. 

Winchester  is  about  63  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Population  14,776.  Hotels,  George 
and  Bkick  Swan.  Winchester  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  later  Saxon  kings, 
and  occasionally  of  their  successors  down 
to  Henry  VIII.  The  Cathedral  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  the  Doomsday  Book  was 
kept  until  transferred  to  Westminster ;  here, 
in  1554,  Queen  Mary  was  married  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  The  County  Hall  is  also  a  place 
of  great  interest.  It  is  110  feet  long,  and 
contains  a  curious  relic,  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  c&\\ed  Arthur^  s  Bound 
Table.  This  table  is  18  feet  in  diameter, 
and  on  it  are  the  portraits  of  the  king  and 
his  knights.  Egbert  of  Wessex  was  here 
crowned  king  of  all  England,  and  Richard 
I.  was  also  crowned  here  on  his  return  from 
Austria.  William  of  Wykeham's  College 
is  also  worthy  of  notice,  founded  in  1339, 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  cloisters  of  which  are 
very  fine.  The  scholars  are  regularly 
transferred  from  here  to  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, founded  by  the  same  prelate. 

From  Winchester  to  Southampton  the 
distance  is  about  twelve  miles.     South- 
ampton contains  47,000  inhabitants.     Ho- 
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tels,  Imperial^  Rogal^  Radlejfs^  and  Dolphin. 
The  town  is  uninteresting  to  the  traveler, 
containing  nothing  special  to  be  visited. 
It  is  only  worth  mentioning  in  regard  to 
American  travelers  by  the  fact  that  many 
different  lines  of  steamers  to  America  make 
this  a  stopping-place  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Continent.  Notice  a  beautiful 
military  hospital,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  queen  in  1866.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  presents  a 
beautiful  facade.  If  you  have  time,  re- 
turning from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  on  your 
way  there,  we  would  advise  making  a  visit 
to  Netky  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from 
Southampton.  These  ruins,  with  their 
picturesque  situation,  are  as  pretty  as  any 
thing  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  An 
excursion  might  also  be  made  to  New  For- 
est. At  Stony  Cross  the  Canterton  Oak 
stood  till  1745 ;  a  stone  now  marks  the 
spot :  it  was  from  this  oak  that  Sir  Walter 
Tyrreirs  arrow  glanced  which  killed  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  Steamers  leave  Southam pton 
several  times  a  day  for  Cowes  and  Ryde  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  also  for  Portsmouth. 
The  best  route  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  from 
London  Bridge  to  Portsmouth,  this  being 
the  short  water-passage.  Through  tickets 
are  issued  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  making  the  tour  from  Ryde  or  Cowes, 
we  advise  the  following  course :  Take  a 
carriage  and  go  round  the  island  at  your 
leisure,  say  three  daj^s :  a  one-horse  car- 
riage will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  twenty 
shillings  per  day;  a  two -horse  carriage 
about  thirty-five  shillings,  every  thing  in- 
cluded. 

If  starting  from  Ryde,  the  best  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  the  Pier  Hotd^  the 
best  house  in  the  town. 

The  first  day. — Bembridge,  Taverland, 
Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Yentnor — ^seven- 
teen miles.  Sleep  by  all  means  at  Yent- 
nor, although  the  driver  may  want  you  to 
go  farther  that  day.  The  Marine  Hotels  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  on  the  island. 

Second  day. — St.  Lawrence,  Niton,  Sand- 
rock,  Blackgang,  Shorwell,  Northwood, 
Freshwater — twenty-one  miles.  Sleep  the 
second  night  at  Lambert's  Hotel;  very  good 
house. 

Third  day, — Yarmouth,  Calbourne,  Ca- 
risbrooke  Castle,  Newport,  Cowes,  Osborne, 
QuarrAbbey,Ryde— thirty-five  miles.  Ar- 
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rive  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  at  one  o^clock. 
Send  your  horses  and  carriage  to  the  Bugle 
Inn,  Newport,  with  instractions  to  the  dri- 
ver to  order  your  dinner  for  2.30 ;  visit  the 
castle,  and  walk  to  Newport^  only  one  mile. 

If  starting  from  Cowes,  do  the  same  dis- 
tances, that  is,  sleeping  at'Ventnor  and 
Freshwater. 

If  making  the  tours  from  Newport^  the 
first  is  called  the  Southern  Tour,  viz,  Arre- 
ton,  Shanklin,  UnderclifF,  Ventnor,  Niton, 
lilackgang  Chine,  Rookley,  and  Newport. 

Western  Tour.  —  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Northcourt,  Freshwatergate,  Alum  Bay, 
Yarmouth,  Carisbrol>ke  village,  and  New- 
port. 

Northeastern  Tour.  —  Fernhill,  Quarr, 
Ryde,  the  Priory,  Bembridge,  Sandown  to 
Newport,  by  Long  Lane. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bugle  Inn  at  Newport 
for  carriages  to  make  these  excursions. 
The  "  Bugle"  is  the  best  hotel  in  Newport. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  portions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  air,  although  remarkably  mild, 
is  sharp,  bracing,  and  salubrious.  Dr. 
James  Clark  says  that,  "  from  the  variety 
which  it  presents  in  point  of  elevation,  soil, 
and  aspect,  and  from  the  configuration  of 
its  hills  and  shores,  it  possesses  several  pe- 
culiaritiM  of  climate  and  situation  which 
render  it  a  very  favorable  and  commodious 
residence  throughout  the  year  for  a  large 
class  of  invalids."  It  is  said  that  the 
death-rate  in  the  vicinity  of  Ventnor  is 
only  seventeen  in  every  thousand,  while 
in  the  rest  of  England  It  averages  twenty- 
two.  It  is  separated  from  Hampshire  by 
a  channel  called  the  Solent  Sea,  which  va- 
ries in  width  from  four  to  six  miles.  In 
times  of  war  this  channel  was  mostly  the 
anchorage  of  the  British  fleet.  The  island 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  meas- 
uring 22^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
little  over  13  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  contains  about  85,000  acres.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  and  variet}*^  of 
its  natural  features,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered the  garden  of  England.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  is 
said  to  have  formerly  been  covered  with 
woods,  but  the  ship-building  of  Portsmouth 
soon  exhausted  them.  The  two  sides  of 
the  island  are  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter.    The  northern  part  is  covered  with 


verdant  and  beautiful  foliage,  while  the 
southern  part,  called  the  Back  of  the  Island, 
contains  the  wildest  scenery,  and  abounds 
in  rocks,  deep  ravines,  and  imposing  preci- 
pices. The  population  of  the  island  is  a 
litae  over  65,000. 

The  Romans  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
A.D.  43,  and  it  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion until  530,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Cedric  the  Saxon.  It  was  frequently  at- 
tacked and  devastated  by  the  Danes,  was 
twice  plundered  by  Earl  Godwin  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  ]^rl 
Tosti  in  the  time  of  Harold.  It  was  also 
invaded  several  times  by  the  French,  es- 
pecially in  1377,  when  the  island  was  at- 
tacked in  large  force,  but  its  strong-hold, 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  was  so  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  that  they  were 
eventually  obliged  to  withdraw. 

William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the 
lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  William 
Fitz  Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  island  was  governed  by  inde- 
pendent lords.  Since  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  in  1293,  the  island  has  been  governed  by 
wardens  appointed  by  the  crown ;  but  the 
office  has  become  a  sinecure,  and  the  pres- 
ent governor  receives  no  salary,  and  but 
little  patronage.  In  1444,  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  duke  of  Warwick,  was  crowned 
King  of  Wight  by  the  unfortunate  Henry 
VI.  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  of  late  years 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  queen. 
In  1844,  the  mansion  of  Osborne,  with  its 
park  and  the  adjoining  estate  of  Barton, 
was  purchased  by  her  majesty  and  the  late 
prince  consort.  Osborne  House  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  East  Cbwes. 
The  mansion  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
since  it  was  purchased  by  the  queen;  a 
new  wing  has  been  added,  and  a  tower 
from  whose  summit  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  gems  by  the  best 
artists  of  Europe. 

Ryde. — Population,  10,000 ;  principal  ho- 
tel the  Pier,  beautifully  situated  at  tho 
head  of  the  new  pier,  and  admirably  man- 
aged— one  of  the  best  on  the  island.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  the  proprie-i 
tor,  who  keeps  a  large  stable,  to  make  your 
excursions  through  the  island.  Ryde  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  very  beautiful  vil- 
las, the  streets  are  clean  and  well-paved, 
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and  lighted  with  gas ;  an  enchanting  view 
can  be  had  in  every  direction.  The  town 
may  be  considered  of  modem  date,  but  the 
l)eauty  of  its  site  and  its  salubrious  air  has 
recently  caused  it  to  become  a  most  fash- 
ionable watering-place.  On  the  bianks  of 
the  water,  and  near  the  Pier  hotel,  is  the 
Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club-house,  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  building;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  March  2, 1846.  The  club 
regatta  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust each  year.  One  hundred  yards  from 
the.  club-house,  in  1869,  our  unfortunate 
countryman,  Mr.  Grinnell,  was  instantly 
killed  by  accidentally  falling  from  a  win- 
dow. Mr.  Grinneirs  loss  was  much  re- 
gretted, as  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  a  theatre  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  often  during  the  winter 
months  amateur  performances  are  given 
by  the  English  officers  stationed  at  Ryde. 

Steamers  run  between  Portsmouth, 
Southsea,  Cowes,  Southampton,  and  R3^de 
nearly  every  hour  during  the  daj*-.  The 
excursions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  numerous — ^the  ruins  of  Quarr  Abbey, 
Binstead  Quarries  and  Church,  etc. 

After  leaving  Ryde  for  Ventnor,  notice 
on  your  left  the  celebrated  Bernbi-idge  Cliffs^ 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea; 
notice  on  the  hill  to  the  left  the  new  fort, 
commenced  in  1862,  which,  with  the  fort 
on  the  beach,  and  the  three  adjacent  bat- 
teries, form  the  coast  defenses  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  island.  On  the  left  of  the  fort 
stands  a  lofty  obelisk,  seen  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  island :  it  was  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron  to 
the  memory  of  their  commodore,  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough. 

Sandonm.  a  fashionable  and  healthv  wa- 
tering-place,  contains  a  population  of  near- 
ly 2000  inhabitants ;  hotels  Sandovm  and 
Star  and  Garter;  fine  beach  and  bay,  and 
beautiful  inland  scenery.  Numerous  bath- 
ing-machines are  always  in  readiness  on 
the  beach,  also  a  bathing-house  with  hot 
and  cold  sea-water. 

From  Sandown  to  Shanklin,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  we  pass  over  some  of  the 
most  romantic  scenery  in  the  island. 

The  village  of  Shanklin  is  one  of  the 
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most  lovely  and  romantic  on  the  island;  its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  the  Chine,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Saxon  cine  or  chink. 
This  Chine  owes  its  origin  to  a  small  stream 
of  water,  which,  falling  over  the  ledge  of 
the  sand-cliff  for  numerous  ages,  has  worn 
a  channel  nearly  200  feet  deep  by  100  wide, 
the  sides  of  which  are  beautifully  clothed 
with  brushwood  and  hanging  trees,  and 
here,  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  one  well 
can  linger  for  hours,  soothed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  falling  stream,  and  during  the 
lovely  nights  of  May  and  June  the  night- 
ingale adds  to  the  enchanting  chorus.  *  The 
Chine  is  inclosed  by  a  gate  at  each  end ;  a 
small  gratuity  is  expected  on  leaving. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Chine,  nearly  in 
front  of  Hillier's  hotel,  notice  a  small  tower 
of  stones  about  eight  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  near 
the  base  a  running  spring  of  crystal  wa- 
ter, above  which  notice  an  American  eagle, 
with  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  on  his  breast; 
below  the  stars  and  stripes  we  read  the 
following  verse : 

"  Oh  traveler,  stay  thy  weary  feet ; 
Drink  of  this  fountain  cfol  and  sweet ; 
It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  ptill 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 
The  cup  of  water  in  His  name." 

It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shanklin 
entreated  Longfellow,  during  his  visit  in 
1868,  to  write  a  verse  commemorative  of 
the  event,  and  they  have  honored  it  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  beach  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast,  and  offers  every  facility  for  bathing 
or  walking,  while  the  drives  in  the  vicin- 
ity embrace  every  variety  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  romantic.  A  short  distance  from 
Shanklin  arc  the  artificial  ruins  of  CooW$ 
Castle, 

The  Uhdercliffl  or  Landslip,  which  aver- 
ages half  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  seven 
miles  long,  commences  here.  This  is  a 
spot  that  has  very  few  parallels  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  island.  It  is  formed  by  numerous 
landslips  that  have  taken  place  in  diffier- 
ent  ages,  producing  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
currence the  most  destructive  results,  but 
eventually  converted  into  most  beautiful 
pictures,  irregular  terraces,"  steep  knOlls, 
picturesque  and  sylvan  dells,  a  continuous 
succession  of  wild,  romantic,  and  beautiful 
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scenery.  The  cause  of  these  landslips,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  in  1818,  is,  that  the 
understratum  is  of  a  loose  and  absorbent 
nature,  which,  when  saturated  by  heavy 
rains,  becomes  the  consistency  of  mud, 
while  the  superincumbent  strata  consists 
of  rock  and  chalk.  As  the  southern  storms 
continue  to  waste  away  the  substrata,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  is  under- 
mined, and  the  superior  cliff  slides  forward 
with  a  fearful  crash,  part  retaining  its  per- 
pendicular position,  while  the  residue,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  houses,  and  underwood,  is 
completely  overturned,  or  dashed  about  in 
the  most  fearful  manner. 

Passing  through  the  town  Bonchurch, 
noted  for  its  picturesque  and  romantic 
beauty,  and  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
well-known  authoress,  Miss  E.  Sewell,  also 
that  of  Edmund  Peel,  an  author  and  poet 
of  celebrity,  we  arrive  at  VerUnor,  consider- 
ed the  most  favorable  place  in  England  for 
consumptive  invalids,  being  visited  with 
less  rain  than  any  other  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and  enjo3'^ing  a  more  even  temper- 
ature throughout  the  year.  It  possesses 
a  first-class  hotel,  the  Marine^  admirably 
managed,  directly  facing  the  sea — ^beauti- 
ful coffee-room  and  fine  billiard-room.  The 
rise  of  Yentnor  as  a  watering-place  is  due 
to  its  position,  beauty,  and  salubrit}'.  It 
is  situated  on  a  succession  of  terraces  slop- 
ing from  the  north  to  the  sea,  with  alti- 
tudes varying  from  300  above  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  the  hill  of  St.  Boniface,  or 
the  "cfoum,''  as  it  is  here  called,  900  feet 
high  at  its  back,  protecting  it  from  the 
northeasterly  winds,  while  its  southern  as- 
pect gives  it,  during  the  winter,  a  comfort- 
able warmth,  being  cooled  in  the  summer 
by  the  breezes  of  the  sea.  Its  population 
is  about  6000.  A  railway  from  Rydc  was 
opened  to  Vcntnor  in  1866.  Travelers 
wishing  to  come  by  rail  to  Yentnor  can  en- 
gage carriages  to  make  the  different  ex- 
cursions from  the  proprietor  of  the  Marine 
Hotel,  or  can  take  the  mail-coach,  which 
leaves  the  '*  Marine"  daily  for  Freshwater 
and  other  excursions. 

Yentnor  enjoys  both  the  luxury  of  gas 
and  water,  and  its  walks  and  rides  are  not 
surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  on  the  island. 

Two  mUes  north  of  Yentnor  is  the  former 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Ap- 
puldercomhej  the  finest  seat  on  the  island ; 
here  was  formerly  an  ancient  priory,  found- 


ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  pres- 
ent magnificent  building  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  domain. 
After  the  earl's  death  in  1847,  the  furni- 
ture, pictures,  etc.,  were  sold  at  auction. 
In  1859  the  mansion  was  leased  by  a  hotel 
company ;  the  speculation  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  building  is  now  occupied  as  an  ed- 
ucational establishment. 

After  passing  various  objects  of  attrac- 
tion, such  as  Ste^hUl  Castie,  a  modern 
structure,  built  by  J.  Hamborough,  Esq., 
in  1833,  SU  Latmrmce's  Well,  Nitron,  etc., 
which  your  driver  will  point  out,  we  ar- 
rive at  Blacli^ang  Chin^^  the  terminus  of 
the  Undercliff.  This  Chine  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Shanklin,  wild,  rugged,  and 
barren ;  its  shelving  sides  are  upward  of 
500  feet  high,  and  the  scene  is  grand,  ster^ 
ile,  and  uninviting.  Near  by,  in  a  build- 
ing, is  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  captured 
here  in  1841,  the  largest  ever  caught  on 
the  English  coast.  Behind  the  Blbckgang 
Chine  rises  the  highest  land  on  the  island, 
830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
called  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  most  magnificent  view  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  Undercliff  to  Freshwater,  our 
next  stopping-place,  the  distance  is  fifteen 
miles,  during  which  time  we  pass  numer- 
ous other  chines,  but  inferior  in  size  to 
Blackgang.  We  also  pass  the  villages  of 
Chale,  Kingston,  Shorwell,  Brixton,  Mot- 
tistone,  and  Brooke. 

Freshwater,  or  Freshwater  Cliffs,  is  a 
beautiful  promontory  nearly  three  miles  in 
extent;  in  the  distance  there  is  a  same- 
ness in  its  appearance,  but  when  examined 
in  detail  it  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of 
feature  of  the  most  sublime  description. 
At  Freshwater  gate,  in  a  beautiful  position, 
is  situated  Lamberfs  Hotel,  one  of  the  best 
kept  houses  on  the  island,  whence  excur- 
sions maybe  made  round  the  Needle  Rocks 
to  Alum  Bay,  Scratchell's  Bay,  etc.  No- 
tice the  singular  isolated  rocks  in  Fresh- 
water Bay,  the  caverns  of  Watcombe  Bay, 
the  Wedge  Rock,  etc.  Near  Freshwater 
Gate  stands  Faringford  House,  the  former 
residence  of  Tennyson.  From  Freshwater 
to  Yarmouth  the  distance  is  three  and  a 
half  miles.  This  old-fashioned  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Yar; 
it  contains  about  700  inhabitants.    Charges 
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II.  first  landed  here  in  1671 ;  he  resided  in 
Avliat  is  now  the  George  hotel,  then  the 
government  house.  Yarmouth  Castle  is  a 
small  fort  built  in  the  reign  of  Henrj' VIII. 
The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Sir  R. 
Holmes,  captain  of  the  island,  who  enter- 
tahied  Charles  II.  on  his  landing.  From 
Ya:  mouth  to  Newport  the  distance  is  nine 
and  three  quarter  miles,  passing  Calboume 
a  short  distance  from  the  high  road;  its 
pretty  little  church  is  well  deserving  a  vis- 
it. After  passing  Carisbrooke,  the  former 
capital  of  the  island  (it  will  be  much  better 
to  continue  on  to  Newport,  and  make  the 
excursion  from  there  to  Carisbrooke  Cas- 
tle ;  the  distance  is  only  one  mile,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  much  better),  we 
arrive  at  Newport^  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  Bugle  Inn^  next  door  to  which  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  have  a 
booking  and  general  inquiry  office,  is  well 
managed.  There  is  a  railroad  from  here  to 
Cowes  (five  miles),  and  coaches  run  to 
Ryde,  Yarmouth,  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Medina,  and  contains  over  8000 
inhabitants.  Newport  contains  a  town- 
hall;  a  grammar-school — the  scene  of 
Charles  I.'s  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners.  St.  Thomas's,  the 
principal  church  of  the  town,  contains  a 
beautiful  monument  by  Marochetti,  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
who  died  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  whose 
remains  were  accidentally  found  in  1793. 
The  museum  contains  a  rather  interesting 
collection  of  Roman  coins. 

A  walk  must  be  made  from  Newport  to 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  built  or 
rebuilt  by  William  Fitz  Osborne,  a  Nor- 
man knight,  and  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the 
principal  sight  on  the  island.  It  is  situa- 
ted about  one  mile  west  of  Newport,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill.  Its  mouldering 
battlements,  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy 
and  other  vegetation,  render  it  a  most  ro- 
mantic feature  in  the  landscape.  The  keep 
commands  a  fine  view.  There  is  a  fine  well, 
200  feet  deep,  capable  of  supplying  water  to 
a  large  garrison.  A  candle  is  let  down  to 
show  visitors  its  depth.  The  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  donkey,  which  turns  a  large 
wheel.  The  window  through  which  Charles 
I.  triod  to  escape  is  shown  to  the  visitor. 
Some  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
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castle  to  the  Celts,  others  to  the  Romans. 
Its  Norman  walls,  which  are  included  in 
the  present  walls,  occupied  about  one  and 
a  half  acres,  but  the  present  or  Elizabethan 
walls  inclose  twenty  acres  of  land.  A  walk 
should  be  taken  round  them  to  judge  of  their 
extent  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  landscape. 

The  son  of  Charles  I.,  Henry,  was  kept 
prisoner  here  two  years  after  his  father's 
death.  An  allowance  of  $5000  per  annum 
was  made  him.  His  sister  died  a  few  days 
after  that  unfortunate  event. 

The  principal  relic  of  antiquity  yet  found 
on  the  island  is  that  of  a  Roman  villa,  dis- 
covered accidentally  while  making  exca- 
vations in  the  town  of  Carisbrooke.  Its 
extent  is  1 50  feet  long  by  60  wide.  On  the 
walls  of  i«»me  of  the  rooms  the  painting  is 
quite  fresh. 

Five  miles  from  Newport  by  railway  is 
situated  the  town  of  West  Cowea,  a  fash- 
ionable bathing-place,  and  the  principal 
port  of  the  island.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  6000.  It  owes  its  impor- 
tance principally  to  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  established 
here  in  1812,  and  to  the  number  of  swift 
and  handsome  yachts  built  here.  It  is 
also  the  principal  harbor  and  rendezvous 
of  our  American  yachts,  and  during  the 
season  some  of  our  yachtsmen  are  always 
to  be  found  at  the  Founimn  Hotel— aAmiraf 
bly  managed,  and  replete  with  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  two 
forts,  East  and  West  Cowes,  built  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  command  the  Medina.  Tliat  of 
West  Cowes,  called  the  tDastle,  mounts 
eleven  nine-pounders  on  a  semicircular 
batter}'.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as 
the  club-house  of  the  Royai  Yacht  Squad- 
ron. The  '*  Terrace"  is  a  very  pretty  row 
of  lodging-houses  which  stand  on  the  Pci- 
rade,the  principal  promenade,  where  yachts 
and  steamers  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
your  window. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Medina  toi 
East  Cowes,  near  which  is  Norris  Castle^ 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
island,  and  few  persons  would  imagine  it 
to  be  a  modem  building.  It  is  built  in 
imitation  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  covered 
with  ivy  to  its  topmost  tower.  Norris  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Victo- 
ri:j,  now  queen.    The  next  estate  is  that  of 
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Osttome^  the  residence  pf  the  queen,  which 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  It  stands  on  a 
ridge  overlooking  the  Solent  and  Spithead, 
but  not  in  such  a  prominent  position  as 
Norris  Castle.  Nearer  Ryde  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  Qttarr  Abbey,  built 
bv  the  Cistercian  monks  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury.  Very  little  can  be  distinguished  now 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  chapel. 
London  to  BcOh,  Bristol,  and  Clifton, 
Bath,  107  miles  from  London,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  very  ancient  town,  and  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  attracted  attention  by 
its  medicinal  springs ;  it  is  greatly  resort- 
ed to  by  visitors  in  search  6f  health  and 
pleasure.  The  Romans  erected  baths  here 
as  early  as  A.D.  43,  These  were  discov- 
ered about  a  century  ago,  near  the  Abbey. 
They  lie  about  twenty  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent soil,  and  measure  240  feet  by  120  feet. 
The  floors  are  tesselated,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  a  perfect  state.  There  are  four  hot 
springs  in  Bath:  the  Hot  Bath,  the  King's, 
the  Queen's,  and  the  Cross  Bath :  the  first 
is  the  highest  in  temperature,  117°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  yields  128  gallons  a  min- 
ute. The  King's  Bath  is  situated  in  a  fine 
Grecian  building  open  to  the  sky,  with  a 
colonnade  extending  from  one  side.  The 
principal  buildings  in  Bath  are  the  Pump- 
room,  Assembly  Buildings,  and  the  Abbey 
Church.  The  last  contains  numerous 
monuments,  among  them  that  of  Beau 
Nash,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bath ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller ;  and  Quin,  the  actor.  On 
Lansdowne  Hill  stands  a  very  lofty  tower, 
erected  by  William  Beckford,  author  of 
"  Vathek."  Hfe  died  at  Bath  in  1844,  and 
is  buried  in  a  cemetery  formed  from  his 
own  grounds.  The  population  of  Bath  is 
54,000.  HcftelB:  Amery^ 8,  York  House,  and 
White  Hart,  The  town  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Avon,  ten  miles  above  Bristol. 
In  the  vicinity  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Farleigh  Castle  and  of  Hinton  Priory,  both 
well  worth  a  visit. 

Bristol  is  the  third  commercial  city  in 
Kngland.  The  distance  from  London  by 
railway  is  114  miles.  The  Royal  Hotel  is 
decidedly  the  finest  and  best  managed 
hotel  in  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  affording  every  comfort  to  the 
traveler.  Bristol  is  a  large  commercial 
city,  lying  chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  lower  Avon,  possessing  magniflcent 
docks.     In  consequence  of  the  great  rise 


of  tides  in  the  British  Channel  and  in  the 
river,  the  largest  ships  are  enabled  to  come 
up  to  the  town.  The  buildings  are  rather 
peculiar,  being  built  with  gardens  and 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  resembling 
an  amphitheatre.  Educational  institutions 
are  numerous,  and  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  city  of  Bristol  is  large,  and  rich  in 
varieties  of  literature.  Contributions  to 
charitable  institutions  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  poor  are  provided  for  liberally 
and  in  various  ways.  Bristol  was  the 
birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Robert 
Southey;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet; 
Bayley,  the  sculptor;  William  of  Wor- 
cester, the  typographer;  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  discovered  Newfoundland  in 
1499.  The  city  suffered  severely  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
was  comparatively  undisturbed  during  the 
War  of  the  Roses.  Its  castle  was  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda. 

Clifton  is  a  charming  suburb  of  Bristol, 
and  is  situated  near  the  gorge  of  the  Avon, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
river's  mouth.  This  chasm  is  700  feet  in 
width,  and  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  sus- 
pension bridge.  The  water  flows  below  at 
a  distance  of  260  feet.  On  one  side  of  the 
cliffs  are  the  beautiful  Leigh  Woods,  cov- 
ering the  cliffs  with  foliage,  and  on  tlic 
other  are  dotted  the  houses  of  Clifton, 
which  extend  to  the  highest  point.  Here 
also  are  the  Hot  Wells,  to  which  Clifton 
owes  its  fame  and  prosperity.  There  is  no 
theatre  in  Clifton,  but  it  has  fine  Assembly 
Rooms. 

BristolXo  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford, 
Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester. 

Chepstow  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Wye,  17  miles  distant  from  Bris- 
tol. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
coal,  iron,  and  timber.  Hotels,  Beavfori 
Arms  and  George.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
high  cliff  overhanging  the  Wye.  Portions 
of  this  building  were  erected  800  years  ago 
by  William  Fitzosbome,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
It  is  now  almost  entirely  in  ruins,  and  cov- 
ered with  ivy.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the 
regicides,  was  confined  here  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  An  excursion  should  be 
made  to  the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  four 
miles  from   Chepstow.     This  monasterv 
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<ras  founded  in  1131  by  Walter  de  Clare, 
and  at  the  dissolution  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  its  present  possessor.  The 
ruins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
most  picturesque  appearance.  An  excur- 
sion should  also  be  made  to  Wyndcliffe, 
from  which  a  glorious  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Chepstow  we  reach 
MonmotUhf  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Monnon  and  the  Wye.  Hotels,  Beau- 
fort Arms  and  King's  Head,  The  castle 
of  Monmouth  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  in  Saxon  times.  It  was  the  place  of 
residence  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  here,  in  1387, 
Henry  V.  was  born,  Shakspeare's  immor- 
tal Prince  Hal.  The  room  in  which  he 
was  born  is  still  shown,  and  the  great  hall 
beside  it  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  from 
six  to  ten  feet  thick.  One  mile  from  Mon- 
mouth is  Troy  House,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Here  are  shown  the 
cr<*JIe  of  Henry  Y.,  and  the  armor  which 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

On  our  way  to  Hereford  we  pass  through 
jR(»«,  situated  on  the  Wye,  and  sometimes 
called  the  **  Gate  of  the  Wye."  This  is  a 
good  starting-place  for  making  excursions 
on  this  beautiful  river.  The  church  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  spire  built  by  Kyrle, 
the  celebrated  "  Man  of  Ross,"  who  is  bur- 
ied here.     Hotels,  Royal  and  Swan. 

Hereford  is  forty-nine  miles  by  rail  from 
Bristol.  Hotels,  Green  Dragon  and  Citi/ 
Arms,  Population  15,585.  Hereford  was 
in  former  times  protected  by  a  castle,  built 
by  King  Harold,  but  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Nelson  Column.  Here  De 
Spenser,  Edward  II.'s  favorite,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  barons  in  1322 ;  and  here,  four 
years  later,  the  king  himself  was  deprived 
of  his  crown.  The  present  Cathedral  is 
the  third  erected  on  the  same  site,  the  first 
being  founded  by  King  Offa  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  present  building  was  begun 
in  1079,  but  not  finished  until  1535.  In 
the  library  is  a  curious  Saxon  map  of  the 
world ;  also  Wycliffe's  Bible. 

LudloWf  standing  on  the  River  Teme, 
contains  a  population  of  6033.  Hotel,  An- 
gel.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  old  castle, 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  keep, 
110  feet  high,  the  great  hall,  and  a  chapel 
of  Norman  architecture.  This  castle  was 
built  by  a  favorite  knight  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  Roger  Montgomer)':  to  him 

the  defense  of  the  Welsh  borders  was  in« 
trusted.  King  Henry  YII.  held  his  court 
here,  and  his  son  Arthur  was  here  married 
to  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Seven  miles 
from  Ludlow  is  Wigmore^  a  charming  spot, 
with  a  ruined  castle,  built  by  the  Normac 
kings. 

Shreirtbury  is  a  highly  picturesque  old 
town,  with  narrow,  irreguUf  streets,  and 
ancient  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Severn.  It  is  about  100 
miles  from  Bristol,  and  contains  a  popular 
tion  of  22,163.  Hotels,  Lion  and  George. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Town-hall,  the  Market-house,  the  County 
Hall,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
the  Grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
y I.  There  is  a  delightful  promenade  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  called  St.  Chad's 
Walk,  or  the  Quarry.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  two  fine  bridges.  Four  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  at  Battle-field  Church,  is  the 
spot  where  the  famous  battle  took  place 
between  Hotspur  and  Henry  IV.  in  1403. 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  founded 
in  1100,  should  also  be  visited. 

The  traveler  will  be  well  repaid  by  stop- 
ping a  day  at  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Chester.  The  Grosvenor  Hotels  a  beautiful 
house,  finely  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  England. 
There  are  splendid  stables,  with  good 
horses,  belonging  to  the  house.  Chester 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  River  Dee.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  w<U  of  two  miles 
in  circuit,  at  present  used  as  a  ][ffomenade, 
from  which  a  delightful  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. Man}'  remains  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester.  Several  Roman  crypts  have  also 
been  discovered  under  the  houses  of  Ches- 
ter. One  of.these  is  situated  under  the  es- 
tablishment of  Roberts  &  Co.,  Watergate 
Street,  wine  merchants,  and  used  by  them 
as  a  wine-cellar.  The  date  of  the  crypt  is 
about  1180.  Another  may  be  seen  under 
the  house  of  Syrton  &  Groome.  The  great 
novelty  of  the  town  of  Chester  is  its  angu- 
lar-looking houses,  with  sidewalks  for  foot- 
passengers  on  their  roofs ;  these  are  cov- 
ered with  galleries,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  promenader  from  the  rain.  At 
the  cross  streets,  however,  you  have  to  d&- 
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Bcend  and  ascend  each  time.  The  car- 
riage-way of  the  principal  streets  is  sunk 
several  feet  below  the  original  level.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  venerable  structure.  It 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Saxon 
monastery.  It  has  been  recently  much 
restored,  and  well  deserves  a  visit.  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction^ 
It  was  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror:  part  of  it  is  now  used  as  an 
armory,  barracks,  and  county  jail.  The 
armory  contains  a  very  large  collection  of 
modern  fire-arms. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, three  miles  from  Chester,  and  contains 
some  magnificent  paintings. 

Chester  is  the  centre  of  numerous  im- 
portant lines  of  railways,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  London  and  Northwestern, 
by  which  you  reach  London  in  less  than 
six  hours ;  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
eighty-four  miles  from  the  latter,  which  is 
connected  with  Dublin  by  powerful  steam 
packets.  By  this  road  you  cross  the  Tu- 
hular  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits. 

WALES. 

The  Principality  of  Wales  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on 
the  west  by  St.  George's  Channel,  on  the 
south  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, Shropshire,  and  Chester.  It  is  divided 
into  12  counties,  and  is  87j^  miles  long  by 
40|  broad.  f>opulation  1,200,000.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  is  rich  in  met- 
als, silver  and  copper  being  found  in  Caer- 
narvon, lead  in  Cardigan,  and  iron  through- 
out the  south  of  Wales.  •  This  country  was 
probably  first  populated  by  a  colony  of 
Gallo-Kyijlris,  whence  its  ancient  name  of 
Cambria  was  derived.  During  the  time 
of  the  Romans  several  efforts  were  made 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  the  northern 
portion  was  occupied  by  them  for  a  short 
time.  After  their  departure  from  Great 
Britain  in- 411,  the  Cambrians  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  federative  mon- 
archy, and  in  times  of  danger  were  united 
under  a  single  chief  called  Pendragon. 
They  successively  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  iSie  Nor- 
mans, but  were  finallv  conquered  by  Ed- 
VoL.I._G 


ward  I.  in  1288,  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  to  his  sonEdward  II.,  since  which 
time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  borne  the  same  name. 

The  traveler,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  and 
wishing  to  make  a  hasty  tour  through  the 
principal  portions  of  North  Wales  to  wit- 
ness its  glorious  scenery,  its  picturesque 
ruins,  its  mountains,  valleys,  and  water- 
falls, as  well  as  some  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world,  such  as  Stephenson's 
tubular  bridges  over  the  Menai  Straits  and 
at  Conway,  should  visit  first  Chester  via 
Birkenhead ;  then,  by  the  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, to  Bangor,  Caernarvon,  Barmouth, 
Dolgelly,  returning  to  the  main  line  for 
London  through  some  magnificent  scenery 
via  Bala,  Corwen,  and  Llangollen,  to  the 
junction  Rhnabon ;  then,  ma  Shrewsbury, 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and 
Oxford,  to  London,  or,  continuing  along 
the  coast,  to  Aberystwith ;  then  to  Llanid- 
loes, Builth,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Reading,  to  London,  or  from  Aberystwith 
to  Caermarthen;  then  to  Pembroke  and 
the  lovely  watering-place  of  Tenby,  whence 
there  is  constant  steam  communication  to 
Bristol ;  or  returning  by  rail  via  the  Great 
Western  line  (which  develops  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  South 
Wales)  through  Swansea,  Merthyr  (by 
night),  Cardiff,  Newport,  Monmouth,  Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Bath,  and  Reading,  to  Lon- 
don. 

Chester  to  Conway,  Bangor,  Holyhead, 
Caernarvon,  Barmottth,  Dolgelly,  Bala,  Cor- 
wen, and  Llangollen. 

Leaving  Chester  by  the  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, and  crossing  the  River  Dee,  we  enter 
Wales,  where  the  first  station  of  import-^ 
ance  is  Flint,  This  town  is  about  13  miles 
from  Chester,  and  contains  a  population  of 
3428.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  large  quantities  of  eoal 
are  shipped  yearly  to  Liverpool  and  Ire- 
land. Flint  Castl6  is  situated  on  a  rock 
jutting  into  th«  §ea,  and  is  now  entirely  in 
ruins;  Richard  II.  was  a  prisoner  here. 
JE'our  miles  from  Flint  we  arrive  at  Moly- 
well,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  spring 
called  St.  Winifred's  Well.  This  far-famed 
well  is  deserving  of  a  visit :  its  architect- 
ure is  fine,  and  as  a  cold  batli  it  is  unequal- 
ed.  Population  of  Holywell,  6335.  Thir- 
teen miles  distant  is  JRhyl,  a  fashionable 
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watering-place^  and  one  of  the  best  bath- 
ing-places in  Walee.  It  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  from  here  Snowdon  may  be  seen.  Ho- 
tels, Parade  and  Belvoir.  The  ruins  of 
Rhuddlan,  built  in  1015,  lie  just  below  the 
town,  and  present  a  magnilicent  appear- 
ance. Richard  II.  was  brought  here  on 
his  way  to  Flint  Castle.  The  Choydian 
Hills  rise  left  of  Rhyl,  crowned  by  the  re- 
nowned range  of  British  Posts.  From 
Rhyl  a  branch  line  of  railway  runs  to  St. 
Asaph  and  Denbigh.  StAsaph  is  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Clwyd 
and  Elwy.  Hotel,  Mostyn  Anns.  Popu- 
lation 2063.  St.  Asaph  is  generally  visit- 
ed for  its  cathedral,  which  is  ver^*  ancient, 
having  been  built  as  early  as  596  by  St. 
Asaph,  and  made  entirel}'  of  wood.  It 
was  rebuilt,  however,  in  1770,  in  the  form 
of  a  crosF,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave.  The 
painted  windows  are  very  fine,  resembling 
those  of  Tintern  Abbey.  There  are  sev- 
eral interesting  tombs,  among  others  that 
of  Bishop  Barrow,  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Barrow.  Continuing  our  route  from 
St.  Asaph,  we  reach  Denbigh^  eleven  miles 
from  Rhyl,  which  has  a  population  of  5946. 
Hptels,  BvU  and  Crown.  This  town  lies 
on  the  side  of  a  rocky  eminence,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
This  castle  underwent  a  siege  during  the 
Parliamentary  Wars,  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  prospect  from  the  ruins 
is  extensive  and  beautiful.  Returning  to 
Rhyl,  and  continuing  along  the  main  line, 
we  pass,  before  reaching  Abergele,  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  Rhuddlan  Marsh  took 
place  in  785.  Ahergde^  ^  miles  from 
Rhyl,  contains  a  population  of  3308,  and  is 
much  frequented  during  the  bathing  sea- 
son. Hotel,  Bee.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  is  magnificent.  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  town  is  Cave  Hill,  or 
Cefnyr-Ogo,  in  which  is  a  fine  natural 
cavern.  The  entrance  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  Gothic  arch;  the  interior  is  divided 
into  two  chambers  by  a  wall  of  limestone : 
one  of  these  is  small,  the  other  stretches 
far  into  the  mountain.  Stalactites  sparkle 
on  the  roof  and  walls,  and  beautifully- 
formed  stalagmites  cover  the  ground. 
Near  by  is  the  Welsh  Thermopyla;,  the 
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pass  of  Cefn-Ogo.  Here  the  Welsh  de- 
feated Harold,  and  later  slaughtered  the 
troops  of  Henry  11. ;  and  here  Richard  II. 
was  betrayed  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, into  the  power  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Flint  Castle. 
Not  far  from  the  pass  is  Gwryck  Castle, 
the  seat  of  R.  B.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  a  vast  pic- 
turesque building,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  which  are  liberally  opened  to  vis- 
itors. British  and  Roman  camps  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Abergele.  In 
August,  1868,  a  frightful  railway  accident 
occurred  near  Abergele,  when  83  persons 
were  burned  to  death.  The  charred  re- 
mains were  interred  in  one  common  grave, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  square,  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church-yard.  Mrs.  Hemans  pass- 
ed many  years,  of  her  life  at  Abergele. 

Corneal/  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Ab- 
ergele, and  contains  2523  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Castle  and  ErsMne  Arms,  Just  before 
reaching  the  station  the  train  passes  over 
the  celebrated  J«fc«/ar/>nJj76,  erected  over 
the  Conway  by  Stephenson  in  1848. 
Though  not  so  stupendous  a  structure  as 
the  Britannia  Bridge,  yet,  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  built,  it  is  more  interest- 
ing, regarded  as  the  original  invention, 
which  is  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  The 
Conway  Bridge  consists  of  two  hollow 
rectangular  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  for 
the  up  and  down  trains,  each  measuring 
400  feet,  and  weighing  1300  tons.  The 
tubes  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  ihch  in  thickness 
(the  thickest  being  in  the  centre),  and  are 
sustained  in  their  position  b}*-  the  strength 
of  their  materials  and  the  manner  in  which 
the}*"  are  combined. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  walls  strengthened  by  twen- 
ty-four circular  towers,  which  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  Conway  Castle  was 
built  by  Edward  I.  in  1284,  to  check  the 
revolts  of  the  Welsh,  and  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  defended  by 
eight  round  towers.  The  great  hall  is  130 
feet  in  length ;  notice  also  a  pretty  Gothic 
window  in  the  King's  Chamber.  In  this 
castle  in  1339  Richard  II.  agreed  to  resign 
his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
St.  Mary's  Church  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas 
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nhoee  bthsr  bad  41  children,  slid  [  pier,  20  feet  LrcwJ,  anil  100  feet  Mboirt  the 
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he  blmself  wM  fother  of  27.  A  plcawi 
«xcnniion  msy  be  made  from  Conway  e« 
the  ruins  of  Gsnnock  Caitle. 

LtandadBo,  about  SJ  iuile«  from  Conwsy, 
hsa  become,  of  lale  yatre,  a  great  place  of 
Eommer  resort.  It  ia  Bitoated  on  a  prom- 
ontory between  the  Bays  of  Conway  and 
Llandudno,  and  is  protected  from  the  north 
winds  by  a  huge  promontoiy  called  the 
Great  Orme'a  Heud.  Population  2B1G. 
Hotels,  Adelphi,  Qaetn'i,  and  Sl.Georfff'i. 
The  -Great  Orme'a  Head  is  tho  favurite 
resort,  the  Msnery  from  the  promenade 
which  akirts  tho  niaFKin  of  the  mountain 
being  very  picturesque  and  beaatlful. 

Continuing  along  tho  main  line  from 
Conway  to  Bangor,  we  pass  Penmaen 
Uawr.thelaetoftheCaernsrTDnBhire  range 
of  mountaina,  whose  summit  ia  crowned  by 
an  extensive  forlicaa.  This  mountain  is 
1640  feet  In  height. 

^na^i  is  entered  thriiurb  a  tunnel  oOOD 
foet  in  length.  Hotel,  Ptvrh^  Artnt. 
Popnlation  6738.  This  ia  a  cathedral 
town,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  dioceae 
in  Wales,  its  cathedral  having  been  foond- 
cd  by  St.Deiniol  in  550.  This  building, 
however,  was  burnt  by  Owen  Gwyndwr, 
and  the  present  edifice  dates  only  Srom  the 
Rfteenth  century.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  two  Welsh  princes.  About  a  mile  east 
of  Bangor  ia  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of  the  famona  Pea- 
rkt)n  Slate  Qaarriu,  The  castle,  open  to 
the  public  on  Fridays,  containa  many  cQ- 

the  pari  (seven  miles)  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  that  mnterial.  The  quarries  are 
situated  five  milea  np  tho  River  Ogwen. 
An  inclined  plane  leada  np  to  the  edge  of 

which  are  tnen  piiett  i 
the  name  of  duchesaea,  counleaaes,  etc., 
according  to  the  size.  Seventy  thousand 
tons  are  shipped  yearly  from  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, and  the  receipts  are  about  (750,000. 
The  Menai  Bridge,  or  Telford's  Snapen- 
•iL>Q  Bridge,  is  about  two  miles  from  Ikin- 
gor,  and  crasaea  the  channel  that  aepar- 
ates  Anglesea  fb^m  the  mam  land.  It  was 
built  between  the  years  1819  and  1826,  to 
complete  the  coach  route  to  Holyhead,  and 


Igh  tide.  It  ia  supported  b; 
?Iiaina,  each  1715  feet  long,  and  the  total 
weight  of  Icon  ia  SAO  ti>ns.  It  !■  the  lon- 
rest  sutpeniiun  bridm  in  England,  but  Ia 
■xcecded  by  thoae  at  Freibourg,  Bordeiui, 
ind  Pcath.  TbU  brUg*  presenU  a  atrik. 
ing  contrast  ta  the  BriHuaua  Tubular 
Bridge,  which  is  about  >  mile  distant. 
This  is  conttructed  on  the  same  principle 
u  the  bridge  at  Coawty,  but  on  a  moat 
jtupendoue  scale,  and  ia  cooiidcred  Ilia 
greatest  triamph  of  enKineertng  fklll  in 
light  of  it  ilone  i« 


iBcd  for 


□d  foot  paaaengers 


onl}-.     It  is  5<>0  feet  in  length  from  pier  t 


j>  Wales, 


Her 


1500  irtt  Ib 
ength,  raised  auffldently  hii;b  to  allow 
.hlpa  with  Iho  lortiest  masts  la  pass  uoder- 
leath.  It  waa  erected  by  Hr.  Kobert  Me- 
>henson,  and  cost  •6,(100,000 ;  railing  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  did  not  require  one 
half  the  genius  or  peraeveranc*.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wTought-iron  tube,  made  of  plate* 
riveted  together,  1S13  feet  long,  and  wide 
enough  for  two  lines  of  railway ;  it  stand* 
104  feet  above  the  water.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  for  four  yoara 
and  a  half.  The  tubes  were  first  riveted 
together,  floated  out  on  pontoons,  and  then 
raised  into  their  place  by  hydraulic  press- 
es. The  whole  weight  is  over  U,000  tens. 
The  bridge  derives  lla  name  of  BriunnU 
from  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
without  which  the  erection  of  a  pier  would 
have  been  imposEible,owing  tethe  strength 
of  the  current.  The  bridge  lengthens 
about  a  foot  during  the  summer  heat. 

Proceeding  along  the  main  line,  we 
reach  Holyhead,  24  miles  from  Bangor. 
Population  G193.  Hotel,  Royal.  Holy- 
head stands  on  Holy  Island,  which  is  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  strait  from  Anjjiesea, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  monastery 
founded  by  St.Gybi  in  the  sixth  centurj'. 
The  principal  buildings  arethc  old  church, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  Eionian 
camp,  the  aaaerably  -  rooms,  baths,  and 
light-house.  The  town  has  become  of 
more  importance  of  late  yeara  in  conae- 
quence  of  its  being  the  most  convenient 
place  of  embarkation  tor  Dublin.  The  dis- 
tance from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  the 
harbor  of  Dublin,  is  sixty-six  miles,  and 
the  Channel  is  crossed  in  four  hoars  and 
thiriy  minutes,  average  time.  Three 
steam  packets  leave  Holyhead  daily  In 
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connection  with  tl^e  express  trains.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  Irish  mail  convey- 
ance from  London  to  Dublin  is  a  little  over 
twelve  hours.  A  national  Harbor  of  Ref- 
uge is  being  formed  at  Holyhead,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
artificial  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  form- 
ed by  a  breakwater  5000  feet  in  length, 
with  a  pier  2000  feet  extending  from  the 
opposite  shore,  thus  inclosing  816  acres ;  it 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  Long,  and  has  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms  at  low  water. 

Returning  to  Bangor,  we  continue  our 
route  to  Caernarvon,  Population  8512. 
Hotels,  Royal  Sportsman  and  Castle.  Caer- 
narvon occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  town 
called  Segontium,  the  only  station  possess-  \ 
ed  by  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Cambria. 
Fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be 
seen.  The  castle  is  the  principal  object  of 
interest ;  it  was  built  between  the  years 
1284  and  1320,  and  covers  two  acres  and  a 
half.  The  external  walls  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  guarded 
by  thirteen  towers,  one  of  which  now  forms 
the  town  prison.  In  the  Eagle  Tower  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said 
to  have  been  born. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Snowdon  should 
be  made  from  Caernarvon.  For  the  short- 
est and  easiest  route,  go  to  Llanberis  from 
Caernarvon  by  rail,  eight  miles,  and  then 
on  foot  to  the  summit,  five  miles ;  or,  mak- 
ing the  ascent  from  Beddgelert  (13  miles 
from  Caernarvon),  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  though  the  distance  to  the  sum- 
mit is  greater  (six  miles  and  a  half),  and 
the  ascent  somewhat  steeper.  The  Capel 
Curig  route  is  the  longest  and  most  fa- 
tiguing, but  the  scenery  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. Snowdon  rises  3571  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  the  summit  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  and  is  five  or  six  yards  in 
diameter.  In  fine  weather,  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, may  be  clearly  seen.  Descending  by 
way  of  Beddgelert,  Port  Aberglaslyn  should 
be  visited.  This  is  a  single  stone  arch 
thrown  over  a  rapid  mountain  torrent 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon ;  the  surrounding  scenerj'^ 
is  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque. 

We  next  proceed  to  Barmovth,  whose 
chief  attraction  is  its  vicinity  to  the  beau- 
tiful Yale  of  Manddach,  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  Wales.     Population  1672.     Ho- 
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tels,  Corsygedol  Arms  and  Royal.  The 
houses  of  Barmouth  present  a  peculiar 
appearance,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  an- 
other on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
are  approached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  rides  in  the  neighborhood  are  very 
fine,  and  the  streams  afford  abundant 
sport  to  the  angler.  The  ride  from  Bar- 
mouth to  DofgeUy  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  town  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of.  the  celebrated  Coder 
IdriSf  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  and  is  a  lovely  spot ;  also  a  conve- 
nient centre  for  numerous  excursions,  viz., 
the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris,  Machynlleth, 
the  waterfalls,  etc.  Many  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  PopuUi- 
tion  2217.  Hotel,  Golden  lAon.  Balu  is 
18  miles  distant  from  Dolgelly,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Bala  LaJce.  Through 
this  lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  the  River  Dee  takes  its  course,  ris- 
ing five  miles  distant  in  Arran  Fowddy, 
the  highest  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains. 
The  finmous  waterfall  of  Pistyll  Rhaiadyr 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  is  one  of  the  head  springs  of  the  Ta- 
nat,  and  falls  from  a  height  of  140  feet, 
then  runs  through  a  rock,  and  falls  again 
a  distance  of  70  feet:  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  wild  and  beautiful.  Continu- 
ing our  route  we  reach  Conven,  a  neat  lit- 
tle town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ber- 
•wyn  Mountains.  Notice  the  church,  a 
quaint  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  church-3\ird  an  old  stone  pillar 
called  Glyndwr's  Sword.  The  citadel  of 
the  Druids,  where  Caractacus  efiected  his 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Caer  Caradock, 
is  just  beyond  Corwen.  Ten  miles  farther 
we  reach  UangoUen.  Hotels,  the  Hand 
and  Royal.  Population  6799.  The  Vale 
of  Llangollen  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 
though  hardly  equal  to  the  Yale  of  the 
Cross  at  its  upper  end.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  in  which  limestone,  coal,  and 
slate  are  quarried.  On  one  of  these  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Welsh  fortress,  call- 
ed Caer  Dinas  Bran,  almost  inaccessible 
from  the  steepness  of  the  mountain.  The 
River  Dee  is  here  crossed  by  a  four-arched 
Gothic  bridge,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  Farther  down  the  river  is  the 
Aqueduct  Pont-y-Cysylltan,  which  carries 
the  Rllesmere  Canal  over  the  vallev.  This 
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was  constructed  by  Mr.  Telford  in  1805, 
and  consists  of  19  stone  arches,  which  sup- 
port an  iron  trough  1007  feet  in  length. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Cross,  a  little  above 
Llangollen,  are  the  beautiful  remains  of 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  founded  in  1200.  The 
ruins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  Near  the 
ruins  is  EUiseg's  Pillar,  still  more  ancient, 
erected  by  Concenn  in  memory  of  Elliseg, 
who  died  fighting  the  Saxons  in  607.  Ru- 
abon  Junction  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Llangollen.  Though  a  place  containing 
14,000  inhabitants,  it  has  little  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveler,  who  may  here  re- 
join the  main  line  and  proceed  to  Ix>ndon 
via  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  "Warwick, 
Leamington,  and  Oxford,  all  of  which  are 
described  elsewhere. 

From  Aberystwith  to  Llanidloes  and 
Builtk. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  from  Bar- 
mouth, we  next  stop  at  Aherystvnth^  one 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  coupt}''  of 
Cardigan,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ystwith  and  the  Rheidol.  Hotels,  QueetCs 
and  Bellevue,  Population  7000.  Aberyst- 
with is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  sal- 
utary watering-places  of  Wales,  being  pro- 
tected from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
the  Oraig-lais  mountain  range.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  attractive  town,  containing  as- 
sembly-rooms, two  churches,  a  library, 
theatre,  baths,  etc.  The  Marine  Terrace, 
which  follows  the  curve  of  Cardigan  Bay 
and  overlooks  the  beach,  is  a  favorite  prom- 
enade for  visitors,  and  commands  a  most 
glorious  view.  At  each  end  are  heights 
laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  on  one  of  them 
stands  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  This  building 
was  first  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow 
in  1 109.  It  was  the  strong-hold  of  Cad  wal- 
lader,  and  was  destroyed  by  Owen  Gwyn- 
edd.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Edvv^ard  I. 
in  1127,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well. Near  the  town  is  a  chalybeate 
spring,  whose  waters  resemble  those  of 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  season  extends  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Races  are  held  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, when  fine  balls  are  also  given ;  there 
is  every  thing,  in  fact,  to  please  and  attract 
the  visitor.  One  of  the  most  amusing  'oc- 
cupations is  searching  on  the  beach  for 
carnelians,  agates,  jaspers,  etc.,  which  are 
found  in  great  numbers ;   lapidaries  are 


also  at  hand  to  cut  them  in  any  form. 
Among  the  many  pleasant  excursions  to 
be  made  from  Aberystwith  is  that  to  the 
DeviVs  Bridge^  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
The  road  to  this  bridge  gradually  ascends 
to  a  height  of  930  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  commands  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rheidol  stretch- 
ing out  below,  crossed  by  its  winding  river. 
The  bridge  is  formed  by  two  arches,  bne 
above  another,  thrown  over  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  the  River  Mynach 
descends  in  terrific  cascades.  The  lower 
arch  is  believed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by  the  monks 
of  Strata-Florida  Abbey;  the  upper  arch 
was  constructed  in  1753.  The  Devil's 
Bridge  Hotel  stands  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, near  the  falls.  The  roa  d  from  Aberj^st- 
with  to  Uanidloes  via  Devil's  Bridge,  cross- 
ing the  Welsh  Alps,  a  distance  of  20  niilef , 
is  both  wild  and  romantic.  Llanidloes  is 
a  small  town  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Clywedog  and  Severn  Rivers,  and 
contains  a  population  of  3127.  Treuythen 
Arms  Hotel.  Excursions  may  be  made 
from  here  to  the  source  of  the  Rheidol,  and 
also  of  the  Severn,  on  the  edge  of  PlinKm- 
mon.  BuiUh  is  about  43  miles  by  rail  from 
Aber}'stwith.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Wye,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  uniting  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  Radnor.  The  town  stands 
in  an  open  part  of  the  valley,  but  is  entire- 
ly surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  Hotel,  lAon. 
Population  1158.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  at  Builth  is  the  castle,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  before  the  Con- 
quest. It  was  originally  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  is  well  known  as  having  been ' 
the  last  retreat  of  the  famous  Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn  was  the  last  of  the  Welch  princes 
who  held  regal  power,  and  when  hemmed 
in  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I.,  he  demand- 
ed assistance  of  the  Welsh  garrifon  at  Bu- 
ilth castle ;  all  aid  was  refused.  While  re- 
treating up  the  Ithon  he  was  surprised 
and  killed,  and  from  that  day  the  inhab- 
itants have  been  called  Bradtayr  BualU^  or 
traitors  of  Builth.  The  medicinal  springs 
of  Builth  are  at  Park  Wells,  about  a  mil© 
from  the  town,  where  a  pumi)-room  has 
been  erected.  The  springs  are  three  in 
number,  and  of  different  properties — sa- 
line, sulphurous,  and  chalybeate.  From 
Builth  the  traveler  may  proceed  to  London 
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via  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Reading. 
See  Index. 

Aheryt^mih  to  Caermarthen.,  Pembroke^ 
Tenby,  Svmruea,  Mertkyr,  Cardiff,  and 
Newport, 

Carmarthen,  the  capital  of  its  county, 
and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Wales, 
is  situated  on  the  River  Towy,  and  con- 
tains 9993  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Ivy  Busk 
and  Boards  Head,  The  former  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  com- 
edy, "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  was  written 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Caer- 
marthen  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Maridunum.  It  contains  a  fine 
town-hall,  a  market-house,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  Presbyterian  college,  etc.  Near 
the  old  Guildhall  is  a  column  to  Sir  T. 
Picton,  who  represented  the  borough  in 
Parliament.  A  considerable  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  inhab- 
itants, tiiere  being  a  good  harbor  abou^ 
three  miles  from  the  town. 

The  town  of  Pembroke  derives  its  name 
from  the  Welsh  words  pen  fro,  or  head  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  situated  on  a  long 
point  of  land  projecting  into  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Population  15,571.  Hotels, 
Dragon  and  Lion.  On  an  eminence  of  the 
town  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle, 
begun  in  1092  by  Arnulph  de  Montgom- 
ery. Here  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
ward Henry  VII.,  was  born,  and  from  here 
he  maro.hed  to  gain  his  crown  on  Bosworth 
Field.  Under  the  chapel  is  an  enormous 
cavern  called  the  Wogan,  which  opens  to- 
ward the  sea.  The  keep  is  in  good  pres- 
ervation, and  is  75  feet  high.  The  visitor 
should  by  all  means  visit  Milford  Haven. 
This  is  generally  done  in  a  boat  from  Pem- 
broke. The  harl>or  is  considered  one  of 
tihe  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  the  entire  English  navy.  The 
entrance  to  the  haven  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  water  within  is  as  smooth  as  that 
of  a  lake. 

Four  miles  from  Pembroke  stands  Caren 
Castle,  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  old  ruins  in  Wales,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  royal  demesnes 
of  the  Welsh  princes.  It  contains  two 
great  halls  well  worthy  of  notice,  one  100 
feet  in  length,  the  other  80  feet. 

Tenhy,  a  fashionable  watering-place  ten 
miles  from  Pembroke,  contains  a  popula- 


tion  of  2982.  Hotels,  Gate  House  and 
White  Lion.  Tenby  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  which  stretches  into  the  Bristol 
Channel;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the 
beach  is  verv  fine,  the  water  clear  and  ex- 
cellent  for  bathing,  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery and  excursions  are  delightful ;  in  fact, 
every  thing  combines  to  make  it  a  charm- 
ing place  of  summer  resort.  There  are 
here  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Flem- 
ings, and  the  ancient  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  itself  are  in  many  places 
entire.  The  church,  a  fine  old  building, 
with  a  spire  152  feet  high,  dates  back  as 
early  as  1250.  Tenby  is  a  great  place  for 
naturalists ;  of  the  six  hundred  varieties 
of  shells  contained  in  the  British  collec- 
tions, not  less  than  one  half  were  found 
here.  Excursions  should  be  made  to  Cal- 
dy,  St.  Catharine's,  and  St.  Margaret's  Isl- 
ands. The  last  is  famed  for  its  magnifi- 
cent caverns  and  for  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tic cell^  it  b  reached  by  crossing  the  ledges 
of  rock  when  the  tide  is  out.  Horse-races 
take  place  at  Tenby  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, accompanied,  as  usual,  by  balls ;  a  fine 
band  plays  every  day  during  the  season. 
There  are  also  a  small  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  liter- 
ary and  scientific  institution,  and  a  bowl- 
ing-green and  cricket-ground.  Boat-races 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  bay.  There 
is  constant  steam  communication  between 
Tenby  and  Bristol,  a  distance  of  108  miles, 
the  time  occupied  being  about  ten  hours. 

Swansea  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  called,  for  its  beauty,  **  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  miniature."  It  is  a  place  of 
41,606  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  the  enormous  copper- works  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Although  copper  is  not  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  brought  here  to  be 
fluxed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
coal.  There  are  eight  extensive  works 
situated  on  the  River  Towy  and  the  sea- 
side ;  in  one  of  these  from  5  to  600  men 
are  employed.  The  earliest  was  establish- 
ed in  1720.  Copper  is  brought  not  onlj' 
from  Cornwall,  but  from  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  20,000  tons  on  an  average  are 
smelted  here  yearly.  Swansea  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  sea-ports  of  Wales : 
a  good  harbor  was  made  by  running  out 
two  piers,  one  1800  feet  long,  into  the  bay ; 
this,  however,  is  dry  at  low  water,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  which  floating  docks  have  been 
constructed.  Swansea  Castle  was  built  by 
Henry  de  Beaumont  in  1099:  a  large  quad- 
rangular tower  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  building,  and  it  is  used  for  a  poor- 
house  and  jail.  There  are  several  fine 
buildings  in  the  town ;  among  others,  the 
Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  a  build- 
ing one  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  portico 
and  Ionic  columns;  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  very 
things  that  add  to  the  prosperity  of  Swan- 
sea in  one  way  detract  from  it  in  another, 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  copper 
works  it  was  a  favorite  watering-place. 
Now,  however,  in  certain  states  of  wind, 
the  fumes  of  the  copper  are  thrown  over 
the  town,  and  destroy  the  freshness  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  principal  ho- 
tels in  Swansea  are  the  Mackworth  Arms 
and  Castle,  Fine  sea-bathing  may  be  had 
at  The  Mumbles,  six  miles  westward,  on 
the  lower  peninsula.  This  is  a  rugged 
tract  of  land  lying  between  Swansea  f^d 
Caermarthen  Bays.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
ridge  of  red  sandstone,  which  at  Cwm 
Bryn  is  584  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
huge  cromlech  called  Arthur's  Stone.  The 
peninsula  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Flem- 
ings, who  settled  here  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  These  people  do  not  speak  the 
Welsh  language,  and  have  but  little  inter- 
course with  them,  differing  even  in  their 
dress.  Mumbles'  Head  is  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  Worm's  Head  at 
the  western  extremit^'^.  The  latter  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  cliffs, 
which  run  out  into  the  sea  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  resemble  the  head  of  a 
se.i-serpent.  The  extremity  is  from  200 
to  800  feet  high,  under  which  there  is  a 
vast  cave.  A  regatta  is  held  yearly  in 
Swansea  Bav.  The  distance  from  Swan- 
sea  to  London  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way is  216  miles. 

Merthyr  Tydvil^  signifying  Martyr  Tyd- 
viljderives  it  sname  from  StTudfyl,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Welsh  chief,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  her  religion  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Taff,  and  contains 
83,876  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  celebrated  for  its  thick  and  rich  veins 
of  coal,  and  in  the  city  itself  nothing  but 
blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  forges  are 
seen  in  every  direction.     The  irrin-works 


are  fifty  in  number ;  each  furnace  is  about 
55  feet  high,  contains  5000  cubic  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  smelting  100  tons  of  pig-iron 
weekly.  In  the  largest  works,  belonging 
to  Lady  Guest  and  Messrs.  Crawshay,  from 
3000  to  5000  hands  are  employed.  Mer- 
thyr should  by  all  means  be  visited  at 
night,  when  the  red  glare  of  the  furnaces 
lights  up  the  place,  and  produces  a  strik- 
ing effect;  in  the  daytime  the  town  is 
gloomy.     Hotels,  Castle  and  Btish. 

Cardiff  is  about  21  miles  from  Merthyr, 
and  contains  a  population  of  32,954.  Ho^ 
t%\B,  Cardiff  Arms  2iTL^  Angd,  Cardiff  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Taff, 
and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  coal  and  iron 
of  the  surrounding  districts :  the  exports 
amount  to  three  million  pounds  a  year. 
The  town  is  the  creation  of  the  Bute  fam- 
ily, whose  present  representative,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  is  one  of  the  richest  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  possessing  an  income 
of  £300,000.  Cardiff  Castle  was  founded 
in  the  11th  century  by  a  Norman  baron : 
an  octagonal  keep  75  feet  high  is  still  en* 
tire.  In  this  castle  Robert  Curthose,  broth- 
er of  Henry  I.,  died  in  1133,  having  been 
blinded  and  imprisoned  here  for  life  by  the 
king.  Cardiff  is  the  d6p6t  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  by  the  navy. 

Newport  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk,  chiefly  employed  in  the  export  of  coal 
and  iron.  Notice  the  Alexandra  Docks, 
begun  in  1868,  in  addition  to  others  al- 
ready here.  Population  23,249.  Hotels, 
King's  Head  and  West  Gate.  Newport  Cas- 
tle was  apparently  built  for  the  defense  of 
the  River  Usk,  which  is  commanded  by 
three  strong  towers.  Just  outside  the 
town  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £10, 000. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  notice  the 
Victoria  Hall,  which  includes  the  Coun- 
t}'  Court  and  Assembty- rooms,  and  the 
Church  of  St.Woollos,  whose  position  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  Two  steam 
packets  sail  daily  between  Newport  and 
Bristol. 

Merthyr  to  Brecon  and  Hay, 

The  direct  road  from  Merthyr  to  Brecon 
leads  through  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
Brecknockshire  Beacons  on  one  side,  2862 
feet  high,  and  on  the  other  Mount  Capel- 
lante,  2894  feet  high.  The  distance  is  about 
18  miles.     Rrccan  is  situated  at  the  con- 
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fhience  of  the  Usk  and  Hondda,  in  the 
midst  of  moat  beantifol  and  rcMnantlc  scen- 
ery. Hotels,  Ca^le  and  Swan.  Popola- 
tion  5639.  The  castle  was  founded  bv 
Newmarch,  a  Norman  baron ;  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  keep,  called '  *  Ely  Tower, " 
so  named  from  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  El}% 
who  was  imprisoned  here  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard III.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  bishop  and  the  Duke 
of  Backingham.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  County  Hall,  Market-house, 
Assize  Courts,  three  churches,  theatre,  etc. 
Sir  David  Gon,  Shakspeare's  Fluellen, 
resided  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was 
knighted  by  Henry  Y.  at  Agincourt  while 
at.  the  point  of  death,  having  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  the  king.  The  *'  Shoulder  of 
Mutton*'  Inn  at  Brecon  is  pointed  out  as 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  From  Bre- 
con to  Hay  the  distance  is  about  15  miles. 
Hay  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  three 
counties  of  Brecon,  Hereford,  and  Radnor, 
and  is  the  highest  point  to  which  barges 
ascend  in  the  Upper  Wye.  It  is  an  old 
Norman  town,  founded  by  Bernard  New- 
march.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Owen 
Glendower,  and  now  stands  in  ruins.  Clif- 
ford  Castle,  three  miles  from  Hay,  was 
built  by  Fitz-Osbome,  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Here  fair  Rosamond 
Clifford  was  bom. 

Travelers  may  continue  from  Hay  to 
Hereford  (12^  miles),  thence  to  London  via 
Gloucester  and  Reading. 

Bristol  to  Gloucester,  Chdtenham,  Great 
Malvern,  amd  Worcester. 

Gloucester  is  situated  on  the  Severn, 
about  33  miles  from  Bristol,  and  114  from 
London.  It  is  the  capital  of  its  county,  a 
cathedral  city,  and  contains  a  population 
of  16,512.  Hotels,  Spread  Eagle  and  Bell. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  cruciform  building 
426  feet  long,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  are 
the  Norman  crypt  and  nave,  built  as  early 
as  1089.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  tower  225  feet  high,  which  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1518.  There  is  a  whispering 
gallery  75  feet  long  near  the  east  window ; 
the  window  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  being  79  feet  long  and  35  feet 
broad.  The  choir  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  the  stalls  are  equal  to  those  at  Wind- 
sor. Among  the  principal  monuments  are 
those  to  Edward  II.,  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Bishop  War  burton,  and  Dr.  Jen- 
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ner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  Among 
the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  Pal- 
ace, built  in  1862 ;  the  Town-hall,  County 
Jail,  Infirmar}'^,  and  numerous  churches. 
In  St.  Mary's  Square  Bishop  Hooper  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  stake. 

CheUenhamy  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  of  England,  is  situated  on 
the  River  Chelt,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gloucester.  Population  39,693.  Hotels, 
Queen's,  Lansdowne,  and  Plow.  The  town 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  protected  from  cold 
winds  by  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  is  a  clean 
and  well-built  place.  The  springs,  which 
axe  chalybeate  and  cathartic,  were  first 
discovered  in  1715.  The  chief  Fpas  are 
the  Montpellier,  where  a  band  plays  morn- 
ing and  evening;  the  Pitville,  whose 
Pump-room  was  built  in  1824,  with  a  Gre- 
cian portico  and  dome ;  and  the  Cambray 
Chalybeate  Spa.  The  spa  of  the  Royal  Old 
Wells,  once  so  famous,  has  been  converted 
into  a  theatre,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  is 
a  fipe  elm  avenue,  which  forms  the  princi- 
pal promenade  for  visitors.  Cheltenham 
is  the  second  healthiest  place  in  England. 
The  season  lasts  from  May  to  October,  al- 
though in  July  and  August  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. 

Malvern,  a  place  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Mal- 
vei  u  Hills,  about  20  miles  from  Gloucester. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Malvern,  which  arc  about  3^  miles  dis- 
tant one  from  the  other.  The  mineral 
springs  for  which  Malvern  is  celebrated 
lie  between  the  two.  These  springs  are 
called  St.Anne's  and  Holywell ;  the  water 
is  slightly  tepid  and  sulphureted,  and  is 
chiefly  useful  for  skin  diseases.  Besides 
its  mineral  springs,  Malvern  is  also  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  to  which  the  hydro- 
pathic system,  or  Water-cure,  is  carried  on, 
it  being  the  recognized  headquarters  of 
hydropathy.  Hotels,  Imperial  and  i^ofey 
Arms.  Population  4484.  The  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  rises  1300  feet  above  Great 
Malvern,  and  commands  from  its  summit 
a  most  glorious  view.  Malvern  Priory 
was  endowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor: 
its  gateway  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
later  English  style.  Malvern  Church 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  priory,  but 
at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was 
bought  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  parish 
church.     It  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  170 
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feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  contains  some 
very  carious  effigies. 

From  Malvern  we  continue  to  Worcet- 
tevy  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
66  miles  from  Bristol,  and  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England.  Population  3^,227. 
Hotels,  Star  and  Garter  and  Hop  Pole. 
Worcester  is  chiefly  visited  for  its  Cathe- 
dral :  this  is  a  fine  building,  in  the  early 
English  style,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crypt,  which  is  Norman.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cross,  884  feet  long,  with  a 
tower  rising  170  feet.  The  oldest  part 
now  standing  dates  from  1218,  when  it  was 
restored  after  a  fire ;  it  was  formerly  the 
church  of  an  abbey  founded  by  the  Saxon 
kings.  Among  the  tombs  are  those  of 
King  John,  the  most  ancient  royal  monu- 
ment in  England,  whose  body  was  shown 
to  the  people  in  1797,  and  then  replaced ; 
of  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  of 
Bishop  Hough,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which  are 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Boubiliac.  The 
old  cloisters  are  now  occupied  by  the  ca- 
thedral* dignitaries,  and  contain  some  of 
the  best  stained  windows  in  England. 
Amoiig  the  other  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Episcopal  palace,  the  Guildhall, 
the  Town-hall,  Edgar's  Tower,  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity ;  the  County  Jail,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle;  and 
the  Theatre,  built  in  1870. 

London  to  Saiuhuryy  Exeter,  Torquay^ 
Plymouth,  Falmouth,  cmd  Land's  End. 

Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon,  Willey, 
and  Bourne,  contains  12,278  inhabitants. 
It  is  96  miles  from  London  by  the  South- 
western Railway.  Hotels,  White  Hart  and 
lied  Lion,  The  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  is 
a  magnificent  edifice,  erected  in  the  tibir- 
teenth  century :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dou- 
ble cross,  and  its  outside  length  measures 
480  feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
steeple,  which  rises  ^0  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  number  of  windows  in  the 
Cathedral  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  days 
in  the  year :  among  them  notice  the  upper 
eastern  window,  which  represents  the 
**  Brazen  Serpent, "  by  Mortimer.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  rich  in  monuments,  some  dating 
back,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
transferred  here  from  the  old  cathedral. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
noticed  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar- 
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school,  where  Addison  was  educated ;  the 
Assembl3'^-rooms ;  theatre ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil-chamber, erected  in  1795  at  the  expense 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Radnor.  About  three 
miles  from  Salisbury  is  Longford  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  present  earl,  which  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

In  Salisbury  Plain,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  city,  is  situated  the  famous  mon- 
ument of  Stonehenge,  considered  the  great- 
est wonder  in  the  west  of  England.  An- 
tiquaries differ  greatly  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  this  curious  structure ;  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Romans  by  different  parties.  It  con- 
sists of  large  stones,  about  140  in  number 
(though  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
aver  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  the  same 
number  twice,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
lucky to  count  them  right),  arranged  in  a 
circular  form.  These  are  partly  connect- 
ed by  flat  pieces  placed -on  top  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  thas  connected,  they  are 
called  Trilithons. 

From  Salisbury  to  Exeter  is  87^  miles. 
Exeter,  a  place  of  41,749  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  on 
the  River  Exe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000.  It  is  194  miles  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Hotels, 
New  London  and  Clarence,  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral, 
Guildhall,  Theatre,  Bishop's  palace,  Pic- 
ture-gallery, and  the  Albert  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, 875  feet  long  in  the  interior,  with  Nor- 
man towers  145  feet  high :  in  one  of  these 
is  the  great  Tom  of  Exeter,  weighing 
12,500  pounds.  The  west  front,  lately  re- 
stored, is  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
and  its  stained  window  is  greatly  admired. 
In  the  interior  are  several  monuments  of 
interest.  The  Chapter-house,  which  is 
Gothic,  with  a  carved  roof,  contains  a  fine 
library.  North  of  the  city^  are  the  ruins 
of  Rougemont  Castle,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
by  others  attributed  to  the  Conqueror. 
It  was  razed  by  Parliament  in  1646, 
when  taken  by  Fairfax  after  a  siege.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Exeter 
to  Exmouih,  about  lOf  mUes  from  the  for- 
mer place.   This  pleasant  watering-place  is 
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situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Exe,  and 
affords  a  fine  harbor  for  ships  of  300  tons. 
Here  Alfred  the  Great  made  his  first  attempt 
towards  the  formation  of  a  British  navy. 
The  town  is  sheltered  from  the  northeast 
and  southeast  winds  by  high  hills  which 
rise  in  the  background,  rendering  it  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
Population  5228i  Hotels,  Imperial  and 
Beacon.  Not  far  from  Exmouth,  in  the 
parish  of  Eisist  Budleigh,  is  the  House  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  saw  the 
light  in  1552. 

Twenty-four  miles  from  Exeter  is  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Torquay ^ 
which  lies  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Tor  Bay.  The  climate 
of  Torquay  is  soft  and  humid,  and  is  par- 
ticularly suited  as  a  winter  residence  to 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ;  it  is  entirely  protected  from  north- 
east winds,  but  the  temperature  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  there  being  a 
difference  of  five  or  eight  degrees  within 
two  miles.  Population  16,419.  There 
are  numerous  hotels  in  Torquay,  but  for 
warmth  and  comfort  we  prefer  the  Royai^ 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
Amusements  of  every  kind  are  attainable, 
there  being  a  theatre,  concerts,  assembly- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  a  museum  containing 
a  fine  collection.  The  Pier,  erected  in 
1804,  forms  the  fashionable  promenade. 
Not  far  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Abbey,  well  deserving  a  visit.  The  favor- 
ite excursion,  however,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  to  Kent's  Hole,  a  natural  cave 
which  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet.  Here  were  discovered  bones  of  bears, 
hyenas, elephants,  and  other  animals  which 
no  longer  exist  in  the  country. 

Plymouth^  a  fortress  and  naval  dock- 
yard, is  246  miles  from  London  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Plymouth  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  River  Plym,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  it  stands.  The. Royal 
Dock-yard,  covering  a  space  of  71  acres,  is 
at  Devonport,  and  the  Victualing  Office, 
Marine  Barracks,  and  Naval  and  Military 
Hospital  are  at  Stonehouse^  though  both 
are  united  under  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
Hotels,  Royal  and  ChuWs  Commercial. 
Population  62,599.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Asfiembly-rooms,  Theatre,  and 
Royal  Hotel,  all  forming  part  of  one  block, 
in  the  Ionic  style;  the  Athenteum,  the 
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Exchange,  Public  Library,  and  Guildhall. 
The  three  harbors  of  Plymouth  are  the 
mouth  of  the  Plym,  called  Cat  water ;  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar,  called  Hamaoze, 
and  Sutton  Pool,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  vessels.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Sound,  three  miles  from  the  town,  is  the 
famous  Breakwater,  begun  in  1812.  It  is 
1700  yards  in  length,  and  is  70  or  80  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  narrowing  at  the  top 
to  ten  or  twelve  yards.  At  one  end  stand^s 
a  light-house,  at  the  other  a  fort.  Two 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  stone  were  sunk 
to  form  thiii  dike.  The  first  fort  built  in 
the  Sound  was  erected  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  the  English  ships  sailed  out  to  meet 
and  conquer  their  foes.  The  citadel  of 
Plymouth  stands  on  a  cliff  called  the  Hoe, 
which  was  first  regularly  fortified  in  1670. 

About  ten  miles  from  Plymouth  is  the 
Eddystone  liyht-house^  which  stands  on  a 
rock  in  the  open  channel.  It  is  of  octago- 
nal form,  and  the  frame-work  is  composed 
of  cast-iron  and  copper.  The  outside  and 
basement  of  the  building  is  built  of  gran- 
ite, as  that  stone  is  best  able  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  sea.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  June,  1757,  and  the  whole  was  finished 
in  October,  1759.  This  light-house  has 
proved  very  beneficial  during  the  frightful 
storms  that  rage  along  the  coast.  It  is  in- 
habited by  three  keepers,  who  are  Siipplied 
with  provisions  by  a  boat  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  a  large  stock  of  salt 
meat  is  always  kept  in  the  place,  as  during 
the  winter  the  boat  is  often  unable  to  effect 
a  landing  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Five  miles  from  Plymouth  is  Plympton, 
the  birthplace  of  'Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
whose  grammar-school  he  was  educated, 
as  were  also  the  painters  Northcote  and 
Eastlake. 

Falmouth,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Fal,  contains  5709  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Falmouth  and  Green  Bank.  Its  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  in  England.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  stands  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle, which  endured  a  siege  of  six  months 
in  the  royal  cause  during  the  Parliament' 
ar^''  wars.  On  the  opposite  side  is  St.  An- 
thony's Light-house,  and  in  the  centre  rises 
the  Black  Rock.  The  town  itself  has  little 
of  interest ;  it  consists  of  one  long  street 
running  along  the  side  of  the  harbor. 

Leaving  Falmouth  we  rejoin  the  main 
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line  of  the  West  Cornwall  Railway  at 
Truro,  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  containing 
11,377  inhabitants,  and  continue  to  Pen- 
zance, which  stands  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railway.  On  our  route  we  pass  Jforazton, 
famous  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  pilgrims  proceeding  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount.  This  rocky  promontory 
stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  at  low  water  may  be  reached 
by  a  causeway.  Tn  olden  times  it  was  a 
tin  d^p6t,  and  bore  the  n&me  of  Ictet.  On 
the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  priory 
founded  before  the  Conquest ;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family.  The 
wife  of  the  Pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
took  refuge  here  in  1497. 

Penzcmoe  is  a  pleasant  town,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  contains 
9414  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Queen^s  and 
Union,  It  cairies  on  a  considerable  trftde 
in  tin,  copper,  granite,  and  pilchards. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  St. 
John's  Hall,  which  includes  a  Music-hall, 
Museum,  Library,  and  Guildhall ;  the 
Town-hall,  Corn-market,  and  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Five  miles  from  Penzance  is  a 
Druidical  circle  called  the  "Merry  Maid- 
ens,"  and  another  north  of  the  town  of 
nineteen  stones,  with  one  in  the  centre, 
called  Boscawen  Un.  Among  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  are 
"  The  Pipers^"  a  cromlech ;  Lamoma  Cave, 
and  the  celebrated  Logan  Stone,  which  may 
be  moved  by  a  touch,  though  weighing 
90  tons.  This  rock  was  overturned  by 
Lieutenant  Goldsmith  in  1824  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  wager ;  this  so  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  neighboring  people  that  he 
was  obliged  to  replace  it,  which  he  did  at 
great  cost.  From  Penzance  a  drive  of 
eleven  miles  brings  ns  to  Land's  End,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  English  coast. 
About  a  mile  from  the  shore  are  the  Long- 
ship  Reefs,  with  a  light-house  112  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

London  to  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  and 
ffartoich. 

Leaving  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  we  reach  Ckelmsford^  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  29  miles  distant 
from  London.  It  contains  several  hand- 
some buildings,  St.  Mary's  Church,  a 
Town-hall,  County  Jail,  Theatre,  Gram- 
mar-school, and  Com  Exchange.  Ho- 
tels, Saracen's  Head  and  White  Hart.  Pop- 


ulation 5513.  Continuing  our  route,  the 
next  place  of  importance  which  we  pass  is 
Colchester,  a  town  containing  23,809  inhab- 
itants. It  is  situated  on  the  River  Colne, 
22  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  51  from 
London.  This  is  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  believed  by.  many  to  be  the 
Canielodunum  of  the  Romans.  There  are 
many  old  and  interesting  houses,  one  dat- 
ing back  as  far  as  1490.  Here  are  also  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  of  which  the  gateway  and 
keep  remain ;  also  part  of  an  abbey  found- 
ed by  Eudo  Dapifer,  steward  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Colchester  is  now  a  mili- 
tary' station,  a  camp  having  been  formed 
here  during  the  R ussian  War.  About  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  at  St.  Osyth,  is  an 
Augustine  Priory,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  well  worth  a  visit. 

Continuing  from  Colchester,  at  Man- 
ningtree  (Junction),  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Play  of  Henry  IV.,  we  leave 
the  Great  Eastern  main  line,  and  proceed 
by  a  branch  lo  Harunch.  Great  Edstern 
Hotel,  Population  5070.  Harwich  is  sit- 
uated on  a  point  of  land  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rivers  Stdur  and  Orwell  into 
the  German  Ocean.  It  has  an  extensive 
harbor,  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of 
the  line.  Steamers  leave  here  twice  a 
week  for  Antwerp,  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  This  is  the  quick- 
est and  most  direct  route  for  reaching  Ger- 
many, and,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  a  couple 
of  days  may  be  passed  most  pleasantly  in 
Harwich  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  a 
fine  building  belonging  to  the  railway 
company. 

From  Harwich  a  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Ipswich,  a  town  of 
37,950  inhabitants.  Hotels,  White  Horse 
and  Crown  and  A  nchor.  This  excursion  is 
made  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  scener}*^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  River  Orwell,  on 
which  Ipswich  stands,  than  for  any  thing 
of  interest  which  the  old  town  contains. 
From  the  river  the  town  appears  to  form  a 
crescqnt ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irreg- 
ular, but  well  paved.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Town-hall, huilt  in  1868,  with 
a  council  chamber  and  library  each  74  feet 
long ;  the  theatre,  where  Garrick  made  his 
d^biit  in  1741;  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
thirteen  churches.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
bom  here  in  1471,  and  the  house  in  St. 
Nicholas  Parish  is  still  shown. 
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LimAon  to  Mcndstone  and  FoUetUme. 

Maidstone  is  84^  miles  from  London  by 
the  Soatheastem  Railway,  and  contains  a 
population  of  23,058.  Hotels,  The  Mitre 
and  Soyal  Star,  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Med  way,  surrounded 
by  orchards,  hop-grounds,  etc.,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Among 
the  principal  baildings  notice  the  county 
jail,  the  town-hall,  the  com  market,  the 
church  in  which  Archbishop  Courtenay  is 
buried,  and  the  archbishop's  palace,  rebuilt 
in  the  14th  century.  From  Maidstone  to 
Folkstone  the  distance  is  about  85  miles. 

Folkstone  contains  a  population  of  8500, 
and  a  good  hotel,  the  Pavilion,  It  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  since  the 
opening  of  the  Southeastern  Railway,  and 
is  now  a  pleasant  point  of  embarkation  for 
France.  The  distance  from  Boulogne  is 
but  twenty-seven  miles,  and  the  ordinary 
time  employed  in  crossing  about  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  from  Folkstone  to 
London  two  and  a  quarter  "hours.  Folk- 
stone has  of  late  years  been  much  frequent- 
ed as  a  watering-place ;  the  air  is  consid- 
ered efficacious  for  persons  suffering  from 
nervous  debility,  and  here  there  is  more 
retirement  than  at  other  watering-places 
along  the  coast.  The  town  itself  is  most 
irregularly  and  badly  built ;  the  streets  are 
steep  and  narrow,  but  outside  the  town 
there  are  most  delightful  walks.  From 
Folkstone  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
575  feet  back  of  the  town,  a  most  glorious 
view  may  be  obtained.  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey, who  immortalized  himself  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was 
a  native  of  Folkstone. 

Boulogne  (sur  Mer)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Liaone,  and  contains 
a  population  of  32,000.  The  hotels  are  H, 
du  Nord,  H,  des  Bains,  and  H.de  Londrea, 
Boulogne  derives  its  great  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  England,  and 
being  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
London  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
person  you  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and«^he 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
se^n  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
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intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Museum,  Library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

Amient  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Somme,  and  contains  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  S,  de  France  et  d'AngUterre 
and  ff.duBMn.  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  here  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent,  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  the  relics  is  the 
pemime  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade.  Among  the 
numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens  has 
given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach- 
er of  the  first  Crusade,  and  Gabrielle  d*£s- 
tr^B,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry  lY . 

If  visiting  Paris  by  the  way  of  Dieppe, 
you  take  the  cars  to  New  Haven,  from 
New  Haven  to  Dieppe  by  boat  in  about  6 
hours,  by  rail  vid  Rouen  in  5^  hours.  This 
route  is  some  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by 
Boulogne.  Through  tickets  by  this  route 
allow  passengers  to  break  their  journe}'  at 
Dieppe  or  Rouen.  Interpreters  accompany 
the  trains  and  boats  throughout  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Paris. 

Dieppe  contained,  in  1866, 19,946  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotel  is  the  hotel 
Royal,  admirably  managed,  and  decidedly 
the  largest,  cleanest,  and  best  in  the  place« 
It  is  immediately  opposite  the  Etablisse- 
xnent  des  Bains.  Dieppe  is  quite  famous 
in  history,  and  three  centuries  ago  it  con-^ 
tained  three  times  its  present  population, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  noted  both  for 
their  bravery  in  war  and  their  skill  in 
commerce.  The  oyster-beds  were  formerly 
very  extensive.  The  streets  are  regularly 
built,  and  there  are  few  specimens  of  an- 
tiquity remaining,  as  the  town  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  English  in  1694. 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are  the 
Church  of  St,  Jacques^  the  old  Castle,  now  a 
barrack,  the  HStel  de  Ville,  and  the  Manu- 
facture  de  Tabac.  At  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  beach  is  situated  the  Etablisse- 
ment  des  Bains :  the  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  journals.  There  are  hot 
baths,  a  ballroom,  and  numberless  small  ba- 
thing-houses where  visitors  prepare  them- 
selves to  bathe  in  public.  There  are  nu- 
merous delightful  walks  and  drives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dieppe. 
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HAVRE. 

On  reaching  the  coast  by  the  French  line 
of  steamers,  if  you  are  tired  of  the  sea,  or 
wish  to  arrive  a  day  sooner  in  Paris,  you  , 
can  land  at  Brest  (see  Index),  and  reach  Par- 
is express  in  16  hrs. ;  fare,  76  frs.  The  time 
by  steamer  from  Brest  to  Havre  averages 
19  hours.,  and  there  is  more  uncertainty  in 
landing.  From  Havre  to  Paris,  6  hrs. ;  dist., 
143  miles.  These  trains  are  usually  an  hour 
behind  time.  Your  passport,  here  taken, 
can  be  had  at  the  Prefecture  before  leaving. 

Hotels.— The  HStel  de  V  Europe,  in  Rue 
de  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  50  cents  to  $2  x>er  day ;  breakfast,  a 
la  carte;  dinner,  taJfo  d'h6tej75  cents,  //y- 
td  Frascatiy  situated  on  the  sea-shore  out- 
side the  -walls.  It  has  an  excellent  tcAle 
d'hote,  reading-room,  and  warm  baths; 
also  magnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havre,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  population 
of  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
gouville  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  most  important  city  in  France, 


commercially  viewed.  The  hatbor  is  tho 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  outer  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
600  ships.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louis  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  by  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  plying  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  the  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fact,  the  commerce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modem  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Cond6  and  Longueville,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Mazarin  from  power 
they  regained  their  liberty.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  furnished  by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  Havre 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  do  la 


•*  Currency.— In  France  and  Belgium  the  currency  i«  frarusa  and  eenlimea :  lfrane=XQlSi  cen- 
ii7ne8=i8}  cents.  American  travelers  generally  call  one  franc  twenty  centM ;  it  costs  them  that 
Although  the  franc  and  centime  are  the  legal  currency  in  all  commercial  transactions,  the  sou, 
which  is  about  equal  to  one  cent,  is  usual  in  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  franc, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  difference.  You  hear  of  centimes,  but  hardly  ever  see  them.  Five 
of  this  coin  make  one  sou.  i  k 

The  Franch  have  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  of  special  use  to  travelerd. 

Weights.— The  unit  is  the  gramme^  which  is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.     It  is  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

1  Gramme 16i  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) 5^  drams  Avoirdupois,  nearly. 

1  Hectogramme  (100      ^*      ) 8J  ounces  "  " 

1  Kilogramme  (1000       "      ) 2  j  pounds         "  " 

1  Myriagramme  (10,000  grammes 22        "  "  '^ 

Measures.— The  metre  is  the  unit.  This  is  tho  ten  millionth  part  of  tho  quadrant  of  tho  carth'a 
meridian.    It  is  equal  to  about  89.370  inches.    Hence, 

1  Metre n    feet  3  inches,  nearly. 

1  Hectometre  (100  metres) £2S     '<•    nearly. 

1  Kilometre  (1000       "     )  (3280  feet) f  mile,  " 

1  Myriametre  (10,000  metres) Ot  miles,  " 

The  m^e  is  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity ;  thus  the  litre  ia  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
a  metre,  equal  to  ^^ths  of  a  gallon — a  little  less  than  a  quart. 

On  aU  French  railways,  36  kilogrammes  (66  lbs.)  of  ba^;age  are  allowed  to  every  flrst-class  pas- 
senger ;  for  all  over  that  you  pay  extra.  At  certain  interval?  there  are  refreshment-rooms,  which 
are  far  superior  to  tliose  of  any  other  country,  more  especially  those  on  the  road  between  Havre 
and  Paris.  You  can  have  a  dinner  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  "  Pdillppe's"  or  tho 
^^  Troia  Fr^res.**  In  fact,  the  general  provisions  made  for  railroad  travelers  in  this  oountry  are 
unequaled. 
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Fayette.  In  1562  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, Prince  of  Condc,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.  Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breaat :  immediatelv  after  the 
place  surrendered.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis  XYI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  bassin  du  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  commercial  club  here,  call- 
ed the  Cerde  du  Commerce,  Strangers  may 
be  introduced  by  members.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  ore  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places:  London,  Southampton, 
llarileur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New 
York  twice  a  month.  You  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
liill  of  Ingouville ;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent. From  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  H&ve,  the  rocks  that  were  the  fa^ 
vorite  haunt  of  Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
bom  in  Havre.  Paris  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road. Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c.  Dis- 
tance 143  miles.  Trains  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  from  2  40  to  3  hours.  From 
Havre  to  Eouen  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  you  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  most  part  of  it  is  the 
fertile  table -land  of  "Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  Harfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  into  the  Seine.  It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
captured  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forty  daj'S.  After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with-  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
Avere  driven  out.  From  the  Chateau  d'  Or- 
cher,  en  the  heights  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towns  of 
Yvetot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  3000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  wo  arrive  at  Rouen,  the  Boto- 
magus  of  the  Romans. 

Omnibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  very  good  hotels.  The 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  is  the  best  for  families. 
It  is  admirably  managed.  Supplied  with 
English  and  French  newspapers.  The 
population  of  Rouen  is  93,000,  and  is  the 
fifth  largest  town  in  France ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  St.  Sever  by  an  iron 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
li  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  first 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  I.  The  suspension 
bridge  was  erected  in  1836.  There  is  an 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  feet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  naiTow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  and 
fountains.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anxious 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occup5'ing  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  objects 
of  curiosity  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  contaihlng  many 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  His  heart  only  is  buried  here.  He 
bequeathed  that  to  the  city  of  Rouen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonte- 
vrault.  His  heart  is  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  effigy  is  of  lime- 
stone, but  was  much  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar ;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d'Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
Louis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapel. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Briz6,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
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The  monument  is  from  the  chisel  of  Jean 
Goujon,  and  represents  the  (lake  stretched 
on  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  with  his 
widow  kneeling  at  his  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Beurre,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  with  the  money  accumu- 
lated from  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 
eating  butter  during  Lent ;  it  is  surmount- 
ed with  beautiful  stone  filigree  work,  and 
formerly  contained  the  celebrated  bell 
named  after  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
was  melted  during  the  Revolution  to  make 
guns.  The  other  tower,  called  St.  Romain, 
rests  on  the  oldest  part  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Goth- 
ic edificies  in  the  world  is  the  church  of  St, 
Own.  It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
Roussel  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  Cathedral,  not  only  in  size, 
but  in  style  and  ornament ;  it  is  inferior, 
however,  as  regards  historical  monuments. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  16th  century  from 
the  Huguenot  rabble,  who  blackened  its 
beautiful  windows  with  smoke  arising 
from  the  bonfires  they  had  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  to  burn  the  furniture. 
The  central  tower  is  260  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
should  deddedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower ;  it  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
The  interior  is  443  feet  long  and  100  high, 
and  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  airy  graceful- 
ness. In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Alexana  Bameval,  the  mas- 
ter mason,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  this  church, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  built  in  the  11th 
centur}' ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
fection. St.  Ouen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  and  was  bom  in  the 
forepart  of  the  7th  centnry. 

The  Hotel  de  VUle  was  formerly  part  of 
the  monaster}'  of  St.  Ouen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  ohurch.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
fices, the  public  library,  and  the  picture- 
gallery.  The  principal  pictures,  and  they 
are  few,  are  Van  Eyck's  Virgin  and  ChUdj 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  J/6Mfonna  di  Scm  SUto^ 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Dresden,  and  cost  $40,000;  St. 
Francis  by  Caracci,  7%e  Plague  at  Milan 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Musee  des  Antiquites, 
in  Rue  Beauvoisiere,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, among  which  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  ^hich  Comeille  was  bom ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  cross  mark  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  could  not  write.  The 
PubUc  lAbrarg^  containing  some  84,000 
volumes  of  very  valuable  books,  -and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  ■  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memory  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  suffered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  English, 
as  well  as  to  Charles  VII.)  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial ; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  those 
who  sold  her  to  the  English  at  Compeigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  conn-- 
try,  after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  archbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contains  his  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  fs  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

r 

From  Rotten  to  Parts,  87  Er^li^  mileSy 
express  trains  run  in  2  hours  40  minutes. 
Fare,  $3  40. 

As  the  stranger  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirous to  "(fo"  Paris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  that  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  i^tarting-point,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Italv,  and  the  East. 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  trayeler  is  ex- 
posed to  a  very  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  full  half  hour,  while  the 
oetroij  or  custom-house  authorities,  lay  out 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
baggage  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha- 
vre, Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  is  generally  ex- 
amined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  find- 
ing any  thing  to  ea<  in  your  trunks,  pau 
them.  As  wines  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  pay  a  duty  entering  Paris  from  the 
country,  all  baggage  must  be  examined  on 
entering  the  barriers.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  tlus  service  are  called  octroi,  and 
number  about  1000.  There  is  a  tax  on 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil, 
charcoal,  butchers'  meat,  ham,  sausages, 
straw,  and  hay.  If  yon  refuse  to  declare 
any  of  the  above,  you  are  liable  to  a  fine 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles.  If  there 
are  several  persons  traveling  together,  or 
if  the  traveler  has  considerable  baggage,  a 
small  omnibus  should  be  taken,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  six  persons.  The  price 
is  only  about  double  that  of  an  ordinary 
voiture.  Engage  your  omnibus  or  voiture 
as  soon  as  you  arrive. 


Hotels.— Grand  H6td,  Grand  HStel  du 
Louvre^  Grand  Hoidde  VAtkenee,  Splendide 
HM^  HM  Meurice,  Hotel  des  Deux 
Mondes :  and  HM  Chaiham,  67  Rue  Neuve 
St  Augustin,  entrance  from  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Boulevard,  a  fine  house,  with  mod- 
enrte  prices,  and  one  of  the  most  central 
and  best  locations  in  Paris.  In  all  of  these 
hotels  there  are  some  persons  who  speak 
the  English  language.  As  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  names, 
even  if  we  knew  them,  of  which  informa- 
tion We  must  plead  ignorant. 

Grand  HStel^  situated  on  the  Boulevard 
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des  Capucines,  opposite  the  tennination  of 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  leads  to  the  TuUer- 
ies ;  it  adjoins  the  new  Opera-house,  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  leading  theatres  and 
principal  railway  stations,  and  the  very- 
centre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  modem 
Farif.     This   magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  the  same  company  that  own  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  in  the  same  elegant 
style  as  that  world-renowned  establish- 
ment ;  it  is  entirely  isolated  from  all  other 
buildings ;  covers  an  extent  of  nine  ihoii~ 
sand  square  yards  (about  the  same  as  the 
Louvre) ;  it  has  a  frontage  on  the  boule- 
vards of  890  feet ;  its  different  fa9ades  con« 
tain  4i4  windows,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  court-yards,  ground  floor,  and  entresol ; 
the  rooms  and  drawing-rooms  number  700, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  furnished  in  the 
most  luxuriant  style.     Its  dining-room  is 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.    Lead- 
ing from  its  beautiful  **  Court  of  Honor" 
are  reading-rooms,  caf<6s,  billiard-saloon, 
reception-rooms,  telegraph  offices,  etc.   Un- 
der the  new  and  admirable  direction  of 
Mr.Vanhymbeeck,  an  American, the  charge 
for  service  has  been  suppressed,  and  rooms 
can  be  obtained  for  five  francs  and  upward, 
with  meals  a  la  carte;  or  arrangements 
can  be  made  at  fixed  prices :  Rooms,  break- 
fast, and  dinner,  with  wines  included — ^the 
best  rooms,  ^6  per  day ;  next  best,  $5  per 
day ;  and  next  best,  |i4  per  day. 

The  situation  of  the  Hotd  du  Louvre  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  about  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to  go 
out  to  look  for  any  other.  It  occupies  a 
whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  bounded  by  Rue  Rivoli  on 
the  front.  Rue  St.  Honor^  on  the  rear,  P}ace 
du  Palais  Royal  and  Rue  de  Marengo  on 
the  other  two  sides :  it  was  built  by  a  stock 
company.  It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  our 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  you  can 
breakfast  and  dine  out,  paying  only  for 
your  rooms,  which  vary  from  30  f.  ($6)  to 
4  f.  (80  cts.),  according  to  the  floor  you  are 
on,  and  whether  you  are  inside  or  outside 
of  the  court.  From  the  court  a  magnifi- 
cent double  staircase  leads  to  a  Corinthian 
gallery,  occupied  as  a  reading-room ;  hero 
you  will  find  all  the  leading  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews.  This  beautiful  saloon 
with  us  would  be  called  the  public  parlor 
and  conversation  room.  Here  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  guests  of  the  house,  meet, 
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read  tiie  news,  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the 
day.  This  saloon  communicates  with  a 
spacious  dining-hall,  and  two  small  break- 
fast and  tea  rooms.  Each  floor  has  its  own 
office,  styled  ^^ service, ' *  and  waiters.  Your 
bills  are  sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and 
yon  pay  them  at  the  general  office  in  the 
court.  There  need  never  be  any  mistakes 
in  your  bill  .unless  it  is  your  own  fault,  as 
the  custom  is  to  write  on  a  card  for  every 
thing  you  want ;  always  do  that,  and  never 
pay  but  for  what  your  card  calif.  In  ev- 
ery room  in  the  house  you  will  find  the 
regulations,  with  the  price  of  that  particu- 
lar room,  and  for  service ;  that,  with  the 
cards  you  give,  must  be  your  bill.  The 
house  is  owned  by  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and 
conducted  by  M.  Montague  as  principal  di- 
rector, a  gentleman  in  whom  Information, 
politeness,  and  unremitting  attention  to  the 
wants  of  his  guests  are  happily  blended. 

Grand  Hotel  de  VAihenie  is  most  centrally 
situated  from  the  new  Opera-house  in  the 
centre  of  the  American  colony.  It  is  ad- 
mirably managed,  good  cuisine,  and  prices 
moderate.  It  is  much  patronized  by  Amer- 
icans, who  speak  of  it  most  highly.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  an  elevator. 

The  HpUndid  HM  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  elegant  positions  in  Paris,  viz.. 
Place  de  1' Opera,  one  side  on  Rue  de  la 
Pais,  the  other  on  the  Avenue  de  1' Opera, 
the  rotunda  facing  the  new  Opera-house. 
On  the  opposite  comers  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Sporting  Club,  and 
AVashington  Club  [this  new  American 
club,  lately  founded  by  nineteen  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  residents  of  Paris,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  imperial  government, 
has  decidedly  the  finest  situation  in  Paris, 
and  its  success  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  clubs].  The  ^lendid  is 
magnificently  furnished,  and  still  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  charges;  rooms  from 
4  frs.  to  80  firs,  per  day,  and  private  draw- 
ing-rooms firom  10  frs.  to  40  frs.  An  ele- 
vator for  guests  and  baggage.  Public 
dining-rooms;  smoking  and  conversation 
rooms  beautifully  furnished.  This  house 
has  adopted  an  admirable  system  in  its 
restaurant.  The  traveler  may  order  his 
dinner  at  a  fixed  price,  and  he  will  get  a 
better  one  for  half  the  price  than  if  he  or- 
dered it  himself:  '<  Waiter,  bring  me  a  din- 
ner at  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  francs  J*^ 

The  HCtel  Chatham  stands  conspicuous 


as  having  one  of  the  best  cuisines  in  Paris ; 
■n  fact,  Fraser's  Magazine  (good  author- 
ity) calls  it  the  very  best.  Dinner  at  the 
table  d'hote,  with  wine,  only  five  francs. 
M.  Holzschuch  is  the  able  manager.  It 
has  recently  been  much  enlarged,  and  is  a 
most  elegant  house. 

The  Hotei  Meurioe  is  a  clean,  well-ar- 
ranged, first-class  hotel,  finely  situated  op- 
posite the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  in  Rue 
Rivoli,  near  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  in  one  of 
the  best  positions  in  Paris.  It  is  admira- 
bly managed  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Schew- 
rich. 

The  HStel  det  Deux  Mondes,  8  Rue  d'An- 
tin,  is  a  magnificent  first-class  hotel,  re- 
cently constructed  and  furnished  in  the 
most  elegant  style.  There  is  an  excellent 
ctdsine,  and  great  attention  is  shown  to  all 
visitors. 

No.  2  Rue  Scribe  is  the  office  of  the 
"American  Register,"  a  weekly  journal 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ryan,  widely 
known  in  his  connection  with  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Times  as  a  most  eminent 
writer.  The  "  Register"  is  the  only  Atner- 
ican  journal  published  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  exceedingly  useful  to  travelers  in 
finding  out  the  whereabouts  of  their  friends, 
as  it  publishes  a  weekly  report  of  the  ar- 
rivals of  Americans  in  Paris  and  London. 
Harper*s  Hand-^ook  and  Harper^s  Phrase- 
book  are  both  for  sale  at  the  '*  Register*' 
office. 


One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of  re- 
sort in  Paris  is  the  extensive  literary  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  GaUgnami  Sc  Co,,  No.  224 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  is  published  "Galignani's 
Messenger,"  giving,  full  extracts  and  the 
leading  articles  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can papers ;  also  the  latest  news  from  the  U. 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Stranger's  Diary'  *are  found  every  day  the 
hours  of  admission  to  all  places  worthy  of 
attention  in  Paris.  In  addition  to  a  hand- 
some reading-room,  where  the  most  import- 
ant American,  English,  and  other  papers, 
with  the  principal  magazines,  may  be  read, 
there  is  in  Messrs.  Galignani  &  Co.'s  estab- 
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lisbment  an  excellent  circulating  library. 
An  address-book  of  American  and  English 
residents  and  arrivals  is  kept  for  the  inspeC' 
tion  of  all  visitors.  A  large  assortment  of 
standard  American  and  English  aiithors,and 
works  of  travel,  including  Harper's  Hand- 
book  and  Phrcue-bookywhich  are  sold  at  pub- 
lisher's price,  may  also  be  found  at  Marti- 
net's book-store  under  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Houses. — Furmshed  Apartments. — Ca/is. 
— Travelers  intending  to  make  a  length- 
ened stay  in  Paris,  and  who,  from  motives 
either  of  privacy  or  economy,  prefer  lodg- 
ings, will  iind  an  abundance  of  *'  Maisons 
MeubleeSy^^  {rom  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  down  to  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind,  containing  suites  of  apartments  for 
families,  M'ith  kitchen  and  every  thing 
complete.  Also  in  the  same  house  single 
bedrooms  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  from 
two  to  five  francs  a  night.  Apartments 
may  be  hired  by  the  year,  month,  week, 
or  night;  but  always  be  particular  that 
both  parties  understand  the  terms  before 
yon  take  possession.  You  may  also  rent  un- 
fumbhed  apartments,  hiring  furniture  from 
the  upholsterer's .  The  better  plan,  if  you  are 
in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
some  restaurant  to  send  you  breakfast,  and 
dine  where  you  please.  The  best  places  for 
a  stranger  are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a 
fixed  sum,  and  not  ^^ala  carte.^'  You  can 
find  plenty  of  such  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
from  2  f.  (with  wine)  up.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  strangers  visiting 
Paris  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  inhabiting 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartments.  The 
French  law,  so  perfect  in  many  other  re- 
spects, is  very  unsatisfactoiy  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  is  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  former.  We  would  impress  upon  our 
readers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  engage 
apartments  to  have  every  thing  in  writ- 
ing. The  oi*dinary  means  of  advertising 
apartments  to  be  let  consist  of  a  yellow 
board  to  indicate  that  they  arc  furnished, 
and  a  white  one  to  indicate  that  they  are 
unfurnished.  The  prices  demanded  are 
most  eUstio,  and  are  in  many  instances 
ruled  by  the  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant and  its  effect  upon  the  consclence(?) 
of  the  concierge  or  proprietor.  Many  of 
the  concierges  are  most  mercenary,  and, 
although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  them  from 
ten  to  thirtv  francs  a  month,  and  in  some 
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instances  as  high  as  fifty  firancs,  for  doing 
nothing,  they  compel  th«  various  trades- 
people— grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  etc. — ^to  pay 
them  a  heavy  percentage  npon  all  supplies 
made  to  &milies  residing  in  the  house.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  some  houses  the 
concierges  make  from.  10,000  to  15,000 
francs  a  year.  Unless  it  be  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  apartments  are  plentiful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  we  should  recommend 
the  hotel  in  preference,  if  required  only  by 
the  week.  Every  thing  is  included  in  a 
furnished  apartment  with  the  exception 
of  plate,  linen,  and  knives :  these  articles 
can  be  hired  without  trouble  from  persons 
making  it  their  special  business.  Unfur- 
nished apartments  are  generally  let  on  a 
lease  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years,  optional 
to  both  parties.  Notice  to  quit  should  in 
all  cases  be  written,  and,  where  not  pre- 
sented by  a  huissier,  its  acceptance  by  tho 
landlord  should  also  be  in  writing.  When 
it  is  not  interdicted  in  the  lease,  the  right 
to  underlet  is  unquestioned.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  know  in  what  houses  one  can 
safely  engage  apartments,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  apartments  are  taken,  and 
several  months'  rent  paid  in  advance,  when, 
the  landlord  being  in  difficulty,  his  furni- 
ture is  seized,  and  sometimes  sold  off  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Boarding-houses. — There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  boarding-houses  or  pension?,  both 
English  and  French.  The  price  varies 
from  200  to  850  francs  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing inclusive.  They  are  economical,  but 
in  many  instances  far  from  being  select  cr 
comfortable. 

Private  Apartments  and  Hotels, — ^Thcro 
is  always  a  choice  of  these  to  be  had,  owin;; 
to  the  departure  of  families,  and  for  Mhicb. 
and  for  all  matters  concerning  house - 
agency,  we  strongly  recommend  travelers 
to  Messrs.  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,  bankers,  house  and  estate  agents, 
and  agents  to  the  British  and  American 
Embassies.  This  firm,  established  thirty- 
four  years,  give  gratuitously  every  infor- 
mation and  advice,  and  can  provide  parties 
with  every  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  apartments. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  John  Arthur  &  Co. 
deals  also  in  wines  of  every  description 
and  of  the  best  quality. 
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Restaurards  and  Cafes.  —  The  best 
are  Vefour^s^  Cafe  Riche^  Anglais^  and 
Voisifi's.  The  caf^s,  as  a  general  thing, 
only  furnish  dejeuners  a  la  fourchette^ 
chocolate,  coffee,  tei,  ices,  and  liqueurs. 
T!ie  restaurants  Voisin  and  Riche  are 
considered  by  epicures  to  have  the  best 
cooks  in  Paris;  and  Americans,  when 
giving  breakfast  or  dinner  parties,  gen- 
erally prefer  these,  being  not  only  the 
best,  but  most  economical.  The  cafes  are 
an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
having  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half.  They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  French  capital.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  generally  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  splendor.  Those  most  brilliant- 
ly ornamented  are  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard Poissonniere,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  and  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 
When  lighted  up  at  night,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
chanting. Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
is  seen  in  all  his  glory,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  caf6,  enjoying  his  cof- 
fee, his  "  petit-verre, "  his  sugar  and  wa- 
ter, or  his  absinthe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
scene.  Every  seat  occupied  outside  and 
inside — men,  women,*  and  children,  all 
either  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talk- 
ing. The  blaze  of  light,  the  reflection  of 
mirrors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
hum  of  conversations  must  surely  amuse 
the  pleasure-seeker.  There  are  also  some 
very  fine  cafds  on  the  Boulevard  Sevasto- 
pol, where,  while  you  are  enjoying  your  ci- 
gar, sipping  your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale 
or  liquor,  you  are  amused  by  the  singing  of 
some  of  the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.  There 
is  no  charge  for  admittance  into  these  es- 
tablishments, but  you  are  expected  to  call 
for  refreshments  of  somd  kind  on  entering. 


CnrtiifffeSf  CabrioletSy  Hacht^'Coa^kes, 
and  Omubutes, — There  are  three  different 
styles  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
the  very  elegant  glass  coach,  or  v&itare  de 
remise^  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  coachman  alone.  The  price  for 
these  establishments  is  from  25  to  50  f.  per 
day,  from  800  to  1400  f.  per  month,  and 


from  9000  to  14,000  f.  per  year.  They  are 
compelled  to  take  you  to  any  place  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  subject  to  your  order 
until  midnight.  We  recommend  Honor^, 
No.  33  Rue  Jean  Gonjon,  as  having  the  best 
in  Paris.  The  second  best  carriage  for 
hire  is  the  cabriolet  a  voiture  de  remUe^ 
which  you  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour. 
This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  un- 
der cover.  The  fare  for  the  course  is  1  f. 
80  c.  or  2  f.  50  c.  per  hour,  with  a  small 
"^oar  hoire'*  for  the  driver.  After  mid- 
night half  a  franc  is  added  to  these  prices ; 
also  half  a  franc  if  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions. VoUures  de  place  are  the  cheapest 
carriages  in  Paris.  Fare,  by  the  drive  or 
course,  1  f.  50  c. ;  by  the  hour,  2  f.  Thoso 
with  four  places,  1  f.  70  c.  per  course,  and 
2f.  25  c.  per  hour,  with  small  ^^pourboire." 
Outside  the  fortifications  half  a  franc  per 
hour  is  added  to  the  above.  If  baggage 
is  carried,  four  sous  each  for  trunks  or 
large  packages.  After  the  first  hour,  you 
are  charged  for  the  portion  of  the  hour  you 
have  the  carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  for  the  full  hour.  On  entering  the  car- 
riage, the  driver  will  hand  you  a  card  con- 
taining his  number  and  the  different  fares, 
and  pny  accordingly.  You  had  also  better 
inform  him  whether  you  wish  to  take  the 
voiture  by  the  drive  or  bj'  the  hour ;  "  Co- 
cker a  la  coursef*^  or  "  Cocker  a  fkeure,"  It 
would  be  well  to  take  out  your  watch  and 
examine  the  time  in  his  presence,  stating 
what  it  is  bv  vour  watch.  All  these  little 
actions,  although  of  seeming  small  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  set- 
tling, especially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and 
the  train  is  just  leaving.  When  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  take  out  your  watch,  and, 
with  the  driver's  card,  make  up  his  fare, 
hand  that  to  him,  then  his  pour  hovre,  and 
walk  off,  without  giving  him  time  to  object. 
Drivers  are  severely  reprimanded  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  they  will  be  found  polite  and 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  re- 
wards are  given  to  encourage  honesty  in 
restoring  articles  found  in  their  carriages. 
Nearly  every  article  left  in  public  car- 
riages may  be  found  next  day  at  the  Pre- 
fecture. There  are  over  7000  of  these 
different  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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250,000  people.  The  Ontnibus  Company  of 
Paris  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  it 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  about  $160,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
various  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city;  fare,  6  sous  inside,  and  3  sous 
mitside.  If  you  wish  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  correspondence^  gra- 
tis. 

Peo^  and  Htstory  of  Parw.— The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civil- 
ization;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  poUsh,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suffered  considerably 
by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has 
hot  been  lost.  None  succeed  better,  not 
only  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  pleas- 
ing surface,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  moro  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  account  to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  lie  de  la  CUe,  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name  of  Lutetia,  meaning  *^  Dwell- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  while  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Csesar  conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome ;  and  Ctesar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
vinities ;  civilization  made  rapid  progress ; 
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and  in  the  course  of  500  years  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became 
the  capital  of  N.  Gaul.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  centur}'  ibsuffered  much  from 
the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  CIovIf, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  508.  Under  his  de- 
scendants it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy. 
nasty  was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  Of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  schools 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  V.  new  walls 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  fauboui^s.  The  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
YL,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  VII.,  it  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XL  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend- 
ed over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  300,000  souls. 

In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-office  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches, 
opened  better  communication  between  the 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  counted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  their  work,  and  the  fires  of  persecution 
were  lighted  up.     Paris,  in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crownediit  length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.     During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  could  not  prosper;  and, 
though  some  new  edifices  were  commenced, 
among  others  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  religion  ceased, 
at  least,  to  be  carried  on  openl}'*,  that  the 
work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest 
again  commenced.     The  Hotel  de  Yille 
was  begun,  the  Pont  Neuf  finished,  great 
additions  made  to  the  Tuileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  built.     The  works 
begun  were  completed,  and  many  others 
undertaken,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  lavish  expenditure  at 
Versailles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.    Louis  XV.  had  contributed 
his  share  of  improvements,  and  Louis  XVI. 
was  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
same  coarse,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
city  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
completely  destroyed.     A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
afterward  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utility  and  splendor,  were  undertaken 
and  completed. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  work  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
with  much  rapidity ;  but  from  1830,  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gained  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
into  exile,  Paris  made  wonderful  advances 
both  in  splendor  and  general  prosperity. 
Since  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more  than 
ever  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and  hear 
the  thunder  of  artillery  roaring  in  her 
streets. 

Twice  has  she.  been  besieged— once  by  a 
foreign  foe,  and  once  her  own  countrymen 
rose  in  arms  against  her.  Her  streets  have 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  frightful 
and  bloody  revolutions  which  it  has  ever 
been  the  lot  of  man  to  witness.  Her  altars 
have  been  violated,  her  palaces  destroyed,  I 


men,  women,  and  children  have  been  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood,  while  others  perished 
in  their  flaming  dwellings. 

The  discontent  caused  among  the  popu- 
lace by  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  Prus- 
sian foe  had  enabled  a  body  of  cruel  and 
ambitions  men  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  to  commit,  in  the  name  of  Lib« 
erty  and  Fraternity,  every  species  of  depri' 
vation  and  cruelty. 

While  this  power  reigned  supreme  in 
Paris,  life  and  liberty  were  hourly  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  population,  exhausted  by  the 
miseries  and  privations  of  the  preceding 
months,  submitted  apathetically  to  every 
outrage,  too  callous  of  results  to  rise  and 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them. 

We  give  a  short  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  before  and  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  18tfa  of  March,  of  the  rise  of  the 
Commune,  and  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  the  Versailles  government,  followed  by 
its  assault  and  capture. 

The  war  declared  by  France  against 
Prussia  in  July,  1870,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  series  of  disasters.  The  long-6Up< 
pressed  hatred  of  the  two  nations  needed 
but  a  slight  pretext  to  cause  it  to  burst 
forth  with  great  violence.  This  pretext 
was  afforded  by  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  This  candidature,  sup- 
ported by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  ^^head  of^ 
thafamUy,  not  as  soveretgn^"  was  objected 
to  by  France,  and  thus  was  kindled  the 
flame,  only  to  be  extinguished  in  rivers  of 
blood. 

On  the  15th  of  July  M.  Ollivier  an- 
nounced in  the  Legislative  Body  the  de- 
termination of  the  government  to  declare 
war  against  Prussia,  which  declaration  was 
delivered  on  the  19th  to  Count  Bismarck, 
in  Berlin.  From  this  moment  began  the 
misfortunes  of  France.  The  slight  victo- 
rious skirmish  of  Saarbrttck  (August  Ist) 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  defeats  of  Wis- 
semburg  (August  4th),  Wdrth  (August 
6th),  Mars^la-Tour  (August  16th),  Grave- 
lotte  (August  18th),  and  the  crowning  dis- 
aster of  Sedan  (September  1st).  From  this 
moment  nothing  interrupted  the  Prussian 
march  on  Paris,  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember the  city  was  completely  invested, 
and  from  that  tune,  during  the  space  of 
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four  months  and  a  half,  received  no  news 
from  the  outer  world  except,  at  rare  inter- 
rals,  dispatches  brought  by  carrier-pigeons. 
We  give  a  short  extract  from  a  diary  writ- 
ten during  the  siege,  and  relating  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  occurred : 

iSeptember  Idth,  Occupation  by  the  ene- 
my of  Chatillon,  Yillejuif,  Clamart,  and 
Meudon.  Departure  of  M.Jules  Favre, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  head-quar- 
ters of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ferri^res,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  an  armistice  to 
allow  the  elections  for  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  take  place  throughout  France. 

September  20^.  The  bridges  of  St.  Cloud, 
Sevres,  and  Bellancourt  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Return  of  M.  Jules  Fa vre  to  Paris, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  departure 
of  M.  Thiers  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

S^jtember  2l8t.  The  Prussians  occupy 
Pecq,  Bongival,  Choisy  -  le  -  Roi,  L'Hay, 
Cbevilly,  Cachan,  and  Dugny,  and  their 
ad\  anced  guards  appear  at  St.  Cloud. 

Septeviber  22d.  Demonstrations  of  admi- 
ration before  the  statue  of  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  also 
before  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  to  protest  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  Count  Bismarck. 

September  2M.  Repprt  of  M.  Jules  Fa  vre 
of  his  mission  to  Ferri^res ;  armistice  only 
accorded  on  the  surrender  of  Toul,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Mont  Yalerien  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians ;  conditions  of  peace,  the 
cession  of  Alsace,  with  Strasbourg  and  part 
of  Lorraine,  with  Metz,  to  Prussia.  Slight 
advantage  gained  over  the  Prussians  atV il- 
lejuif  by  Vinoy '  s  troops.  Prussian  battery 
erected  at  St.  Cloud. 

S^tember24ih.  The  French  government 
issue  a  proclamation  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  fight  to  the  end. 

September  2Mh.  The  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body  remaining  in  Paris  demand 
permission  from  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  send  dispatches  through 
the  belligerent  lines,  and  send  the  same 
demand  by  courier  to  Count  Bismarck. 

September  27ih.  Review  of  tbo  Prussian 
troops  by  the  king  at  Versailles. 

S^tember  30M.  Combat  at  Chevilly, 
L'Hay,  and  Thiais  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  the  bridge  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  which 
was  not  successful. 

October  Xgt.  News  received  of  the  sur- 
render of  Toul  and  Strasbourg,  producing 
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great  discouragement.  Provisions  rising 
in  price. 

October  2d,  Decree  ordering  the  statue 
of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  be  cast  in  bronze.  Arrival  in  Paris  of 
General  Burnside,  who  had  obtained  a 
safe-conduct  from  Count  Bismarck. 

October  4th,  The  Prussians  throwing  up 
earthworks  with  great  activity  to  the  south 
of  Paris. 

October  5th,  Cannonade  from  Mont  Va- 
lerien  on  the  Prussian  works  at  Montre- 
tont,  Garches,  and  Rueil.  News  received 
that  the  Prussians  have  entered  Orleans. 

October  6<A.  News  received  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Prussians  in  France,  Mantes, 
Nemours,  and  Nevers  being  occnpied. 
Demonstration  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleville,  about 
9000  in  arms,  headed  hy  M.  Gnstave  Flou- 
reus.  They  demand  the  establishment  of 
the  Commune^  a  levy  en  mas»e  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  a  chassepot  shall  be  given  to 
every  citizen,  and  that  an  appeal  shall  bo 
made  to  all  the  revolutionists  of  Burope, 
and  particularly  to  GaribaldL  The  ^v- 
emment  not  seeing  fit  to  accede  to  all 
these  demands,  M.  Flourens  resigned  his 
functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
five  battalions  at  whose  bead  he  was 
placed.  The  Prussian  head-quarters  are 
transferred  from  Ferri^res  to  Versailles. 

October  1th,  Departure  of  M.  Gambetta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  Tours,  in  the 
Armand-Barb^  balloon ;  ascension  of  an- 
other balloon,  containing  two  Americans 
and  a  Frenchman.  Proclamation  from 
General  Tamisier,  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  forbidding  all  armed  dem- 
onstrations before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
severe  penalties.  M.  Flourens  withdraws 
his  resignation. 

October  Sth.  Demonstration  of  one  thou- 
sand armed  National  Guards  before  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  again  headed  by  Gnstave 
Flourens.  They  demand  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  Commune  de  Paris, 
but,  being  opposed  by  another  battalion  of 
the  Guards,  they  retire  discomfited.  M. 
Fayre  addressed  the  crowd,  and  was  loud- 
ly applauded ;  also  Generals  Trochu  and 
Tamisier,  who  appeared  with  their  staffs. 
Arrival  of  a  pigeon  announcing  the  safe 
descent  of  M.  Gambetta  near  Amiens. 

October  9th,  Manifestation  of  National 
Guards  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  thank 
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the  government  for  its  firmness  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  First  line  of  circumvallation 
completed  by  the  Prussians,  and  second 
commenced. 

October  10th.  Firing  from  Mont  Valerien 
on  the  Prussian  works  at  St.  Cloud  and 
Sevres.  Distribution  of  cards  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  Paris  specifying  the  quantity  of 
meat  to  which  each  person  is  entitled,  to 
be  obtained  once  in  three  days. 

October  llik.  Unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Prussians  to  seize  the  redoubt  of  La 
Faisanderie,  in  front  of  Fort  Vincennes.   . 

October  12fh,  Arrival  of  Colonel  Lindsay 
from  England  with  500,000  fr.  for  French 
fund  in  aid  of  the  wounded.  Horseflesh 
eaten  very  generally;  fowls  and  vegeta- 
bles sold  at  \ery  high  prices. 

October  13^.  Recpnnoissance  in  the  di- 
rection of  Chatillon  and  Clamart.  These 
two  villages,  with  Bagnenx,  were  taken 
by  the  Mobiles  after  four  hours'  fighting, 
who  afterward  retired  in  good  order.  De- 
struction of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  by  a 
shell  from  Mont  Yaleriesn. 

October  lith,  Anniversarj'  of  the  battle 
of  Jena.  Armistice  demanded  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  accorded,  for  the  burial  of  tiieir 
dead. 

October  16th.  News  of  the  arrival  of 
Garibaldi  at  Tours,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Gambetta  to  the  Ministry  of 
War. 

October  IBth.  Count  Bismarck's  reply  to 
M.  Jules  Favre's  account  of  the  interview 
atFerrieres  published  in  the  Journal  Offi- 
ciel,  together  with  a  rejoinder  from  M. 
Favre.  Letter  from  General  Ducrot  dcr 
nying  having  broken  his  parole,  as  alleged 
in  London  papers ;  he  had  delivered-  him- 
self at  Pont-^-Mousson  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do,  and  only  effected  his  escape  after 
having  constituted  himself  prisoner. 

October  20tk.  Night  attack  made  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  French  works  in  front  of 
Montroage,  Bieetre,  and  Ivry,  which  was 
beaten  ofl^.  Cannonade  from  Charenton 
and  Valerien, 

October  21st.  Sortie  made  by  the  French 
under  General  Ducrot,  numbering  about 
6350  men,  in  the  direction  of  Malmaison 
and  RueiL  The  fighting  lasted  from  1 
P.M.  until  dark,  causing  severe  loss  to  the 
enemy.  The  French  at.  one  time  held  the 
redoubt  of  Montretont,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it. 


October  23rf.  Allowance  of  meat  reduced 
to  fifty  grammes  (one  tenth  of  a  pound)  for 
each  person  per  day. 

October  24th.  Capture  of  Chateaudun  by 
the  Prussians,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  ten  hours. 

October  25th.  Departure  of  a  number  of 
Americjins  from  Paris  by  permission  of  the 
French  government,  and  with  safe -con- 
ducts from  Count  Bismarck.  Mr.  Wash- 
bume,  the  American  minister,  with  his 
Secretary  of  Legation,  Colonel  Hofi'man, 
and  General  Reade,  Consul-general  of  the 
United  States,  still  remain. 

October  2Sth.  Bourget  taken  from  the 
Prussians  by  a  party  of  Mobiles  and  reg- 
ular troops. 

October  SOih.  Recapture  of  Bourget  by 
the  Prussians,  who  take  prisoners  about 
000  Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs.  Arrival 
of  M.  Thiers  in  Paris  on  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  King  of  Prussia.  Ofiicial  news 
received  of  the  fall  of  Metz. 

October  81st.  Great  excitement  caused 
in  Paris  by  the  fall  of  Metz  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  conducted  by  M. 
Thiers.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  invaded  by 
the  mob  with  cries  of  "  Pas  d'armistice !" 
Flourens  arrives,  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mob,  and  proposes  the  election  of  a 
Committee  ef  Public  Safety.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  government  are  deposed  by 
him,  and  kept  in  custody  in  the  building. 
The  106th  battalion  of  National  Guards 
enter  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  succeed  in 
rescuing  General  TrochUj  who  afterward 
returns  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and 
liberates  the  imprisoned  ministerp,  when 
Flourens  and  Blanqui  retire. 

November  Ist.  The  government  calls  on 
the  citizens  to  vote  on  this  question :  Does 
the  population  of  Paris  maintun,  yes  or 
no,  the  powers  confided  to  the  Government 
of  the  National  Defense  ?  Resignation  of 
M.  Rochefort  as  member  of  government. 

November  dd.  The  vote  of  confidence  de- 
manded by  the  government  gives  558,196 
for,  and  62,638  against  it,  including  the 
vote  of  the  army. 

November  Qth.  Announcement  from  the 
government  of  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  an  armistice,  Count  Bismarck  ob- 
jecting to  the  revictualing  of  Paris. 

November  8th.  Departure  of  160  foreign- 
ers from  Paris — ^Americans,  English,  and 
other  nationalities. 
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November  llth.  Rats  offered  for  sale  on 
the  Place  de  THotel  de  Ville  for  7  and  8 
cents  apiece. 

November  lAth,  News  of  the  recovery 
of  Orleans  by  the  French  under  General 
d*Aurelle  de  Paladines. 

November  ISth,  Establishment  of  a  rail- 
way round  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  by 
which  their  troops  may  be  rapidly  concen- 
trated on  any  point. 

November  IM.  Provisions  becoming  ex- 
orbitant in  price. 

November  20th,  Arrival  of  Count  Bis- 
marck's circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  for  an  aianlstice. 

November  21st.  Circular  of  M.  Jules  Fa- 
rre  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France,  in 
answer  to  Count  Bismarck. 

November  29th.  Grand  sortie  made  by  the 
French.  Operations  began  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  by  a  violent  cannonade  from 
the  French  works  on  the  northwest  of 
Paris.  At  daylight  L'Hay  and  Gare-anx- 
Boeufs  were  attacked  and  carried  by  Gen- 
eral Vinoy's  troops,  who  retained  posses- 
sion for  several  hours,  when  they  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  a  sadden  flood  in  the 
Marne  having  prevented  another  part  of 
the  operations  from  being  carried  out.  In 
concert  with  this  attack.  Generals  Trochu 
and  Ducrot  had  advanced  to  cross  the  riv- 
er and  engage  the  Prussian  redoubts  on 
the  east  of  Paris ;  but  the  bridges  of  boats 
whic^h  had  been  established  were  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  water  caused  bv  the 
sudden  flood,  and  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  attempt,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing General  Vinoy  to  fall  back  to  his  for- 
mer positions. 

November  dOth.  General  Ducrot,  haWng 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  with  his 
troops  and  artiller}',  attacked  the  Prussian 
positions,  and,  after  twelve  hours'  fighting, 
held  the  whole  plateau  between  Brie-sur- 
Marne  and  Champigny,  along  the  east  of 
Paris.  Montm61y,  a  height  northeast  of 
Choisy-le-Roi,  was  also  seized  by  the 
French,  but  they  were  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  it,  owing  to  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  A  sortie  was  also 
made  from  St.  Denis,  where  the  French  at- 
tacked and  occupied  the  villages  of  Drancy 
and  Groslay.  From  this  day  gas  was  cut 
off  in  all  the  cafes,  restaurants,  and  private 
houses. 
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December  Itt.  The  seventy- fourth  day 
of  the  siege,  occupied  by  both  armies  in 
carrying  off  the  wounded  and  bur^^ing  the 
dead.  Dispatches  of  the  20th  received 
from  Amiens  declaring  that  General  Bour- 
baki,  with  40,000  troops,  was  ready  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  army  of  Paris. 

December  2d.  The  French  troops  were 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  Germans  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  sustained 
their  positions  during  three  hoars'  fight- 
ing, after  which  the  French  began  to  gain 
ground,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  five  more 
hours,  drove  them  back  to  the  adjoining 
woods. 

December  Zd.  Letter  in  the  Journal  Offi- 
del  from  Monseigneur  Bauer,  chaplain  of 
the  Am  ulance  of  the  Press,  stating  that, 
the  preceding  evening,  near  Champigny, 
having  advanced  toward  the  Prassian  posts 
to  take  up  the  wounded,  the  usual  four  calls 
to  cease  firing  were  sounded  and  obtained 
complete  silence ;  he  then  went  forward, 
and  was  immediately  greeted  by  a  sharp 
fusilade.  This  letter  was  signed  by  thlr« 
teen  persons  who  accompanied  the  writer. 
Withdrawal  of  the  troops  lately  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  from  their  position 
on  the  heights;  they  recross  the  Marne 
and  bivouac  en  the  Bois  de  Yincennes. 
Prices  of  different  articles  of  food  rising 
continually :  Butter,  $5  per  pound ;  a  rab- 
bit, $7 ;  fowl,  $6 ;  a  turkey,  $18 ;  a  pigeon, 
$1  25 ;  ham,  fis  per  pound,  etc.  Mortality 
during  the  past  week,  2282. 

December  b&i.  Return  of  part  of  the 
troops  from  Vincennes  to  Paris.  Cold  iu' 
tense,  the  thermometer  marking  6^  below 
zero  (Centigrade). 

December  6<A.  Publication  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  letter  from  Greneral  Moltkc 
to  General  Trochu,  dated  Ver8ailles,-De- 
ceml>er  5th,  stating  the  defeat  of  the  Army 
«f  the  Loire  and  the  recapture  of  Orleans 
by  the  Prussians,  with  a  proposal  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  should  send  a  messenger  to 
verify  the  facts.  General  Trochu  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  declined 
sending  any  messenger  whatsoever. 

December  7th.  Arrest  of  M.  Gustavo 
Flourens,  charged  with  usurpation  of  mili- 
tary functions,  and  with  having  incited,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  October  Slst,  to  civil 
war.  Publication  in  several  French  jour- 
nals of  a  manifesto  from  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  the  French  people. 
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December  10th,  Great  agitation  caused  by 
the  publication  of  two  dispatches  brought 
by  pigeons,  and  dated  from  Tours  and 
Rouen,  containing  bad  news  of  the  French 
armies.  The  dispatch  from  Rouen  an- 
nounced the  occupation  of  that  town  by 
the  Germans  and  their  march  on  Cher- 
bourg ;  that  the  people  received  them  with 
acclamations ;  that  Bourges  and  Tours 
were  menaced,  and  that  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  was  defeated.  The  other  dispatch 
contained  about  the  same  news.  The  pig- 
eons were  discovered,  however,  to  have 
been  part  of  a  number  which  had  been 
sent  from  Paris  but  a  short  time  before  in 
a  balloon,  found,  later,  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Prussians ;  the  birds  were 
but  little  fatigued,  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, as  the  weather  was  dreadfully  cold; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  dispatches  was  signed 
by  the  name  of  a  person  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  government.  The  birds  being  thus 
proved  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Prussians, 
little  faith  was  put  in  the  dispatches  they 
brought. 

December  llih.  Arrival  in  Paris  of  four 
French  of&cers,  exchanged  for  four  Prus- 
sians of  equal  rank;  these  officers,  cap- 
tured before  Orleans,  gave  a  good  account 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  •Requisition  by 
the  government  of  all  the  coals  and  coke 
in  Paris  and  the  neighboring  communes. 

December  16th.  Notice  from  the  govern- 
ment that  after  the  present  supply  of  flour 
has  been  consumed,  nothing  but  the  second 
quality  of  bread  will  be  mudo. 

December  IQth,  Arrival  of  pigeon  dis- 
patches from  Tours,  dated  the  5th  and 
11th,  annouucing  the  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  its  division 
into  two  parts  under  Generals  Chanzy  and 
Bourbaki;  the  removal  of  the  government 
to  Bordeaux,  and  the  occupation  of  Amiens 
And  Roueu  by  the  Prussians. 

December  Vlih.  Prices  at  the  Central 
Market :  Fillet  of  horse,  $3  20  per  pound ; 
dog,  60  cts.  per  pound ;  cats,  $1  20  apiece ; 
butter,  %1  per  pound;  a  turkey,  $20;  a 
rabbit,  $6  to  $7 ;  vegetables  very  scarce — 
a  head  of  celery,  50  cts. ;  cabbage,  per  head, 
%1. 

December  l%lh.  Arrival  in  Paris  of  M. 

Richard,  sent  by  Steenackers  from  Tours, 

October  18th ;  going  to  Rouen,  and  thence 

to  Versailles,  he  was  obliged  to  live  among 
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the  Prussians  for  a  month  before  he  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  swim  across  the 
Seine.  Several  animals  at  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  sold  for  food,  no  means  of 
sustenance  remaining  for  them ;  two  cam- 
els sold  to  a  butcher  for  $800. 

December  2l8t.  Note  in  the  official  jour- 
nal announcing  an  attack  made  by  Gen- 
eral Trochu  on  the  preceding  evening  on 
the  enemy^s  positions  at  Bourget,  Neuilly- 
sur-Mame,  Yille  Evrard,  and  La  Maison 
Blanche ;  the  loss  was  heavy. 

Decemher  28(2.  The  dreadful  weather 
greatly  impeded  the  military  operations ; 
the  ground  being  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  prevented  the  French  from 
intrenching  themselves  in  their  positions. 
A  gallant  reconnoissance  made  in  the 
wood  of  Clamart  by  the  Mobiles  of  the 
Seine. 

December  2bth.  The  cold  intense;  sev- 
eral Mobiles  are  frozen  to  death. 

December  26M.  Night  attack  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  Prussians  at  Maison 
Blanche,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  park, 
which  protected  the  enemy,  is  leveled  to 
the  ground. 

December  27ih.  In  the  morning  ttte  Prus- 
sians began  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
of  Paris.  They  have  twelve  batteries — 
three  at  Raincy,  three  at  Gagny,  three  at 
Noisy,  and  three  at  the  bridge  of  Goumay . 
The  firing  continued  the  whole  day  on  the 
forts  at  the  east  of  Paris,  fh>m  Noisy  to 
Nogent,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Avron. 
Loss  of  the  French,  8  killed  and  150  wound- 
ed. 

December  28ih.  Bombardment  contin- 
ued. Several  thousand  shells  and  bombs 
thrown  on  Forts  Rosny,  Noisy,  Nogent, 
and  Avron,  and  replied  to  by  the  batteries 
of  Bondy. 

December  2Qth.  The  plateau  of  Avron 
evacuated  by  the  French,  owing  to  the 
heavy  artillery  brought  to  bear  upon  it  b}- 
the  Prussians.  The  latter  establish  earth- 
works at  St.  Germain,  where  they  blow  up 
the  railway  bridge. 

December  80^.  Continuation  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  forts,  directed  principally 
against  Nogent  and  Rosny. 

December  Qlst.  The  Prussians  having 
pushed  forward  their  batteries,  vast  num- 
bers of  shells  fall  around  Groslay,  Bondy, 
and  Noisy-le-Sec.  The  government  dis- 
tribute, for  New-year's  Day,  in  the  twen- 
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ty  arrondissements  of  Paris,  104,000  kiloe 
of  preserved  meat,  104,000  kilos  of  dried 
beans,  104,000  kilos  of  olive -oil,  104,000 
kilos  of  unroasted  coffee,  and  52,000  kilos 
of  chocolate.  Mortality,  3280  during  the 
week. 

January  Ist,  1871.  A  strong  j-econnois- 
sance  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  direction 
of  Bondy  repulsed  with  loss.  This  is  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  day  of  the  siege. 

Janaary  2d.  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts  Nogent,  Rosny,  and  Noisy  continued 
with  great  violence,  six  hundred  shells  be- 
ing thrown  against  Nogent  alone.  The 
two  elephants  Castor  and  PoUux^  of  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  killed  by  explos- 
ive balls,  no  means  remaining  for  their 
sustenance;  their  flesh  sold  at  $3  and 
$3  25  per  pound,  and  found  very  tough. 

January  Uh.  The  Prussians  cannonaded 
Montreuil  during  the  night,  and  the  east- 
em  forts  during  the  day;  Nogent  alone 
received  twelve  hundred  shells.  Article 
in  the  Siedt  stating  that  in  the  past  week, 
from  Tuesday  to  Sunday,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand shells  have  been  flred  on  the  forts, 
each  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  worth  60  francs  apiece ;  little  damage, 
however,  had  been  done. 

January  5^.  Cannonade  of  the  forts  of 
Nogent  and  Bondy  continued.  The  Prus- 
sians begin  firing  from  the  plateau  of  Cha- 
tillon  on  the  forts  Montrouge,  Vanves,  and 
Issy,  to  the  south  of  Paris,  and  several 
shells  fall  within  the  walls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pantheon.  The  forts  reply 
with  great  vigor  to  the  enemy*s  fire. 

January  6^.  Cannonade  against  the 
southern  forts  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. Shells  fall  within  the  walls  along 
the  whole  line  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
to  Crenelle,  destroying  many  houses  and 
killing  several  persons.  Indignation  and 
hatred  against  the  Prussians  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Jajnvary  1th.  Bombardment  continued. 
The  Prussian  shells  were  at  first  supposed 
to  have  entered  Paris  by  accident,  in  rang- 
ing too  high,  but  at  present  no  doubt  ex- 
ists that  every  shot  is  intentional,  as  the 
projectiles  nearly  all  fall  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Military  School,  Invalides,  and 
Pantheon,  where  gunpowder  was  believed 
to  have  been  stored  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege.  The  Pantheon  itself  was 
twice  struck.  Prices  at  the  market ;  Sal- 
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ad,  $1  per  pound ;  head  of  celery,  40  cts. ; 
a  turkey,  $38 ;  a  fowl,  $8 ;  butter,  $8  per 
pound ;  a  rabbit,  $9 ;  a  cat,  $3 ;  dog,  75 
cts.  to  $1  per  pound. 

January  ^th.  The  bombardment  contin- 
ued, and  answered  regularly  from  the  forts 
and  ramparts.  The  inhabitants  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  most  exposed  to  the  en- 
emy's fire  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
Paris.  Pigeon  arrival  from  Bordeaux  with 
dispatch  from  Ceneral  Faidherbe  of  the 
4th  announcing  slight  advantages  gained 
by  him  at  Bapaume  and  Pont  Noyelle. 

January  dth.  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  in 
the  part  of  the  city  between  Saint  Sulpice 
and  the  Od^on,  shells  fell  incessantly,  de- 
stroying every  kind  of  pioperty,  and  kill- 
ing womeii  and  children.  In  the  Museum 
and  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  had 
been  converted  into  an  ambulancci,  twenty 
shells  fell  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  Wom- 
en were  killed  in  the  streets  and  in  their 
beds ;  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard  a  children's 
school  had  four  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
the  hospital  De  la  Piti6  received  several 
shells,  and  a  woman  was  killed  in  one  of 
the  wards ;  the  military  hospital  of  Yal  de 
Grace  was  also  struck.  All  this  had  taken 
place  without  any  preliminary  notice  being 
given  of  the  bombardment. 

January  10^.  The  bombai<lment  of  the 
forts  Montrouge,  Vanves,  and  Issy  contin- 
ued, the  latter  seeming  the  principal  object 
of  attack.  A  series  of  works  erected  by  the 
enemy  at  Moulin-de-Pierre,  in  front  of  Issy, 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

January  11th:  Several  new  batteries  un- 
masked and  directed  against  Fort  Iss3\ 
Numerous  shells  fall  round  the  hospitals 
of  La  Piti6  and  Sainte  Purine.  An  official 
decree  is  published,  in  which  every  French 
citizen  in  Paris  struck  by  a  Prussian  pro- 
jectile is  assimilated  to  a  regular  soldier 
on  a  field  of  battle,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  are  to  receive  pensions. 

January  12th.  The  fire  continued  against 
the  forts,  and  also  into  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saint  Sulpice ;  250,000  persons 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  fJie  south  side 
of  Paris  and  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  officially  stated  that  M. 
Jules  Favre,  who  had  decided  to  repair  to 
London  to  attend  the  Black  Sea  Confer- 
ence, has  postponed  his  departure,  owing 
to  the  unannounced  attack  on  Paris.  In 
the  afternoon  took  place  the  funeral  of  five 
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little  children  of  the  Saint  Nicolas  Asy- 
lum who  were  killed  by  fragments  of  a 
Prussian  shell.  M.  Favre,  who  was  pres- 
ent, delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
barbarous  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
conducted  by  the  Germans. 

January  l^th.  Bombardment  continued. 
Ineffectual  attempts  made  by  the  Prussians 
during  the  night  on  the  trenches  connect- 
ing the  forts.  The  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Paris  hiave  addressed  a  note 
to  Count  Bismarck  complaining  that  the 
bombardment  of  the  capital  had  been  be- 
gun without  any  preliminary  announce- 
ment, usual  in  such  cases,  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  conntry- 
men. 

January  14cth,  A  sortie  attempted  by 
General  Vinoy  against  Moulin  de  Pierre 
was  unsuccessful,  as  was  an  attack  made 
by  the  enemy  on  Drancy.  Mortality  in- 
creased from  3$80  to  4182.  Fuel  no  longer 
to  be  obtained,  except  green  wood;  all 
public  baths  and  washing  establishments 
closed  from  inability  to  heat  the  water. 
Prices  of  food :  Eggs,  60  cents  apiece ;  a 
turkey,  $40;  a  goose,  $36;  a  fowl,  $7; 
giblets  of  the  same,  $1  25 ;  leeks,  3  cents 
apiece ;  a  small  head  of  cabbage,  $1  25 ; 
very  small  carrots,  4  cents  apiece ;  large 
ones,  20  cents ;  turnips  the  size  of  a  wad- 
nut,  4  cents  apiece ;  in  the  meat-shops  dog 
is  principally  offered  for  sale,  a  cutlet  cost- 
ing 30  cents. 

January  15th.  Bombardment  still  going 
on,  and  replied  to  by  the  forts  and  from  the 
ramparts.  Many  shells  fell  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  city,  doing  considerable 
damage. 

January  16th.  The  Pantheon  struck  by 
a  shell ;  also  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
already  reached  b5'  six  projectiles.  In  the 
School  of  Law  a  shell  pierced  the  roof,  and, 
entering  the  lecture  -  room,  destroyed  the 
benches;  the  lectures  consequently  sus- 
pended. One  projectile  fell  at  this  time 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Seine,  an 
immense  distance  within  the  city.  Notice 
in  the  baker's  shop  that  henceforward  only 
400  grammes  of  bread  will  be  g^ven  to  each 
person,  and  solely  on  production  of  a  butch- 
er's card. 

Jcumary  17th.  Attack  of  the  Prussians 
on  Bondy  repulsed.  Several  public  build- 
ings struck  by  shells — the  Invalides,  the 
hospitals  of  La  Piti6  and  La  Salp^tri^re, 


the  College  HoUin,  several  barracks,  the 
slaughter-house  of  Grenelle,  and  the  Halle 
aux  Cuirs.  Vast  crowds  at  the  bakeries 
to  obtain  bread  are  obliged  to  wait  their 
turn  during  several  hours. 

January  IM.  A  great  number  of  bombs 
were  thrown  into  Paris  during  the  night, 
and  did  considerable  damage ;  the  Halle 
aux  Vina  was  set  on  fire,  the  College  Bol- 
lin  greatly  damaged  by  three  shells,  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Orleans  Railway 
terminus,  and  the  Central  Bakery  were 
also  struck,  besides  innumerable  private 
houses.  An  official  decree  rationing  bread 
at  300  grammes  a  day  for  an  adult,  to  cost 
2  cents.,  and  150  at  1  cent,  for  a  child ;  the 
first  quantity  is  somewhat  over  half  a 
pound,  and  the  bread  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  composed  of  50  parts  of  flour,  30 
of  rice,  and  20  of  oats.  Great  military 
movements  during  the  day  for  a  sortie  to 
be  made  on  the  following  night. 

January  19th.  Long  combat  west  of 
Paris,  where  the  French,  at  10  in  the  mom* 
ing,  under  the  command  of  General  Vinoy, 
took  possession  of  the  Prussian  redoubt  of 
Montretout.  On  the  right,  General  Du-* 
crot,  and  in  the  centre,  General  Bellemare, 
attempted  to  seize  Garche  and  La  Bergerie, 
and  menace  the  positions  of  Meudon,  Cha- 
tillon,  and  L'Hay.  The  French  became 
masters  of  Buzenval,  and  were  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  when  a  large  Prussian  re* 
serve,  coming  up  with  an  immense  amount 
of  artiUeTy,  obliged  them  to  retire.  The 
bombardment  continued  throughout  the 
day  with  less  violence.  Many  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  city;  one  reached  the 
Seine  near  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  explod- 
ing as  it  touched  the  water. 

January  ^Qth.  Application  for  an  armis- 
tice of  two  days  made  by  the  French  for 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  but  refused.  The 
bombardment  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  the 
Entrepot  desYins,  the  Polytechnic  School, 
the  Piti6,  the  Hospice  des  Incurables,  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
were  all  struck  by  shells,  eighteen  falling 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  alone.  A  shell 
also  fell  on  the  College  de  France,  and 
pierced  into  the  hall  where  M.  Levasseur 
was  delivering  a  lecture  to  a  large  number 
of  students ;  happily  no  one  was  injured, 
and  the  lecture  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption.    Arrival  of  a  dispatch  from 
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Bordeaux  announcing  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Chanzy  at  Le  Mans. 

January  21it.  In  the  morning  a  violent 
cannonade  of  the  northern  forts  and  of  the 
town  of  St.  Denis  commenced ;  the  old  ca^ 
thedral  church  was  struck  three  times.  A 
vigorous  firing  was  also  kept  up  on  the 
southern  side  of  Paris,  replied  to  bj  the 
forts  and  ramparts.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  Government  of  National  Defense 
that  in  future  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  shall  be  separated  firom  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Government;  General 
Vinoy  is,  in  consequence,  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Paris,  Gen.  Trochu 
remaining  governor  of  the  city.  Public 
fires  have  been  established  in  large  rooms 
at  difierent  points  in  Paris,  where  women 
and  children  may  go  and  take  their  meals 
in  some  comfort.  Mortality  still  increas- 
ing, being  4465.  In  the  evening  a  body 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleville  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Prison  Mazas, 
forced  the  door,  and  liberated  Flourens  and 
seven  other  prisoners  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  attack  on  the  H6tel  de  Yille  on  Oct. 
8l6t ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  Maine  of 
Belleville  and  took  possession,  but  later 
were  obliged  by  superior  forces  to  retire. 

January  22d.  Tlie  bombardment  of  St. 
Denis  unceasing;  the  town  has  been  great- 
ly injured,  and  the  cathedral  struck  sever- 
al times ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  removing 
to  Paris.  Two  new  Prussian  batteries  have 
opened  fire,  one  at  Clamart,  the  other  at 
the  entrance  of  Chatillon.  The  riot  of 
Belleville  was  continued  to-day  before  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  where  about  160  National 
Guards  attacked  the  Mobiles  stationed  be- 
fore the  building,  but,  after  a  short  fusil- 
ade,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  numbers 
being  taken  prisoners ;  in  this  attempt  five 
man  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

January  2M.  The  Prussian  powder  mag- 
azine at  Chatillon  was  blown  up  by  a  shell 
from  the  ramparts.  The  bombardment 
against  St.  Denis  was  exceedingly  violent, 
over  sixty  shells  having  struck  the  Cathe- 
dral. Publication  of  Count  Bismarck's 
answer  to  the  protest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  now  in  Paris  against  the  bombard- 
ment. 

January  2^.  The  circle  of  attack  round 
the  city  is  becoming  visibly  narrower,  sev- 
eral new  andefiective  batteries  having  been 
established. 
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Janmary  26th.  Confirmation  of  the  re- 
port of  M.  Jules  Favre's  departure  for  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  been  rumored  the  day 
before.  The  fire  of  the  Prussians  greatly 
diminished.  Publication  in  Journal  Offir- 
did  of  Prussian  dispatches  announcing  the 
defeats  of  Generals  Chanzy,  Bourbaki,  and 
Faidherbe.  Great  agitation  in  Paris,  and 
all  hope  of  succor  from  the  provinces  aban- 
doned. 

Jojuuary  26^.  Notice  in  the  Journal  Offi- 
del  declaring  that  the  government  had  con- 
sidered it  its  duty  to  continue  the  defense 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  succor 
from  the  provinces,  but  that  at  present  no 
aid  could  be  expected  from  without,  owing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies ;  and  the 
supply  of  food  being  very  low,'negotiations 
were  at  present  going  on  for  an  armistice. 
During  its  length  the  German  army  would 
occupy  the  forts,  but  not  the  city,  and  the 
National  Guards  would  preserve  their 
arms. 

January  27th.  Proclamation  from  the 
government  announcing  that  an  armistice 
is  about  to  be  signed.  The  arms  of  the 
troops  are  to  be  given  up  (witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  Guards),  the  officers 
keeping  their  swords ;  the  enemy  were  not 
to  enter  Paris.  A  council  of  ministers  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  M.  Favre 
to  give  an  account  of  his  last  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  is  to  return  immediately 
to  setUe  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

January  2Sth.  Great  excitement  in  Paris 
relative  to  the  armistice,  which  is  objected 
to  by  many.  All  firing  from  the  Prussian 
batteiies  at  an  end.  M.  Jules  Favre  as- 
sisted in  his  negotiations  by  General  de 
Valden,  and  .Count  Bismarck  by  Count 
Moltke.  Resignation  of  General  Ducrot 
as  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of 
Paris. 

January  29ik,  Publication  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which 
was  concluded  Jan.  28, 1871,  after  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  four  months  and  twelve 
days,  with  one  month  of  bombardment. 
The  object  of  the  convention  is  to  allow 
France  to  elect  a  National  Assembly  to 
deliberate  on  the  conditions  of  peace.  All 
the  forts  around  Paris  are  to  be  given  up, 
and  the  ramparts  disarmed.  All  the 
troops,  including  sailors,  within  the  city 
are  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  be  delivered  up  after  the 
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armistice  if  peace  is  not  signed.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  retain  their  arms  to  preserve 
order.  The  German  array  will  afford  ev- 
ery assistance  for  the  revictualing  of  Paris. 
The  capital  is  to  pay  a  contribution  of 
200,000,000  frs.  before  the  15th  day  of  the 
armistice.  The  belligerent  armies  ate  to 
retain  their  respective  positions,  to  be  sep- 
arated by  a  line  of  demarcation ;  the  same 
arrangement  extends  to  naval  forces  of  the 
two  countries.  An  official  decree  convokes 
the  electors  to  nominate  members  for  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  5th  of  February 
for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the 
8th  for  the  rest  of  France.  Great  agitation 
in  Paris,  and  dissatisfiftction  expressed  at 
the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Fort  Mont- 
rouge  handed  over  to  the  Prussians. 

January  80/A.  The  majority  of  the  forts 
delivered  up.  Mont  Yalerien  visited  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Twentv- 
five  thousand  applications  liave  alread\' 
been  made  by  persons  wishing  to  leave 
Paris. 

Jarmary  21st,  Works  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  railways  going  on  rapidly. 

February  2d,  A  first  train,  containing 
flour,  arrived  in  Paris  from  Rennes ;  an- 
other, from  Cholet,  brought  248  oxen,  and 
another  hay. 

February  Bd.  Arrival  of  M.  Gambetta^s 
decree  from  Bordeaux  refusing  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Assembly  all  persons  who 
had  served  under  the  empire  as  ministers, 
senators,  councilors  of  state,  or  prefects, 
and  all  former  deputies  who  had  been  offi- 
cial candidates. 

Februopry  Ath.  Official  decree  annulling 
as  illegal  M.  Gambetta's  decree  at  Bor- 
deaux. Arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of 
flour  and  eatables  from  Dieppe  and  Dun- 
kirk. 

Februcary  bth.  Arrival  of  the  first  train 
of  provisions  sent  as  a  gift  from  England. 

February  7tk.  Announcement  of  the  res- 
ignation of  M.  Gambetta  as  member  of  the 
government. 

February  Sth.  A  protest  published  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord  against  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paris,  and  also  an  address  from  the 
Due  d'Aumale  to  the  French  people  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
National  Assembly. 

February  lith.  The  result  of  the  Paris 
elcictions  Uy-d&y  made  known.  Nearly  all 
the  deputies  elected  are  advanced  Repub- 


licans, such  as  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Garibaldi,  Gambetta,  Felix  Pyat, 
Kochefort,  Delescluze,  and  Ledru  RoUin. 

Februarif  l%th.  M.  Thiers  named  by  the 
National  Assembl}'  head  of  the  executive 
power  under  that  bod^'. 

F^ruary  26^A.  Signature  at  Versailles 
of  the  preriminaries  of  peace  by  M.  Thiers 
and  Favre  on  one  hand,  and  Count  Bis- 
marck on  the  other.  Fiance  is  to  cede  to 
Germany  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfort ;  one  fifth  of  Lorraine,  including 
Metz  and  Thionville ;  and  the  payment  of 
^1,000,000,000  as  a  war  indemnity :  also  a 
part  of  Paris  to  be  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  National  Assembly. 

March  Ist.  Entry  of  the  Prussians  into 
Paris,  who  occupy' the  Champs  Elye6es  as 
far  as  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the 
other  direction  from  the  Seine  to  the  Fau- 
Lonrg  St.  Honors.  All  shops,  ca£§s,  and 
places  of  amusement  throughout  the  city 
closed  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  the  faces 
of  the  statues  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
covered  with  crape.  No  newspapers  pub- 
lished. 

March  2J.  Germans  established  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  but  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  assi^ed  limits,  French  sentinels  being 
posted  in  every  direction. 

March  Sd.  The  treaty  having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  National  Assembly,  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  departure  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  shortly  after  ten  the  last 
body  had  passed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
leaving  Paris  by  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly. 

The  American  residents  in  Paris  were 
greatly  indebted  to  their  minister,  Mr. 
Washburne,  for  his  kind  exertions  during 
the  siege  on  their  behalf.  Several  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  quarter  Mo- 
biles and  refugees  upon  his  compatriots,  he 
protested  with  great  firmness,  and  pro- 
cured their  immediate  withdrawal. 

March  20th,  The  General  Assembly,  M. 
Thiers  president,  met  at  Versailles ;  Par- 
is being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  two  gener- 
als, Lecompte  and.CUment-Thomas,  hav- 
ing been  shot  by  the  insurgents. 

March  26th,  Election  held  in  Paris,  the 
Communist  candidates  being  chosen,  the 
Central  Committee  resigning  its  power  into 
their  hands. 

April  2d,  First  conflict  between  troops 
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of  the  Communists  and  those  of  the  Ver- 
sailles government. 

AprU  bth.  The  Commune  orders  a  con- 
scription of  all  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  35.  The  Archbishop  of 
Paris  imprisoned,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Madeleine  and  Assumption  pillaged.  Gen- 
eral Cluseret  appointed  the  Communal  Min- 
ister of  War,  General  MacMahon  being  in 
command  of  the  government  troops. 

AprUlth.  The  village  of  Courberoie  and 
the  Bridge  of  Neuilly  taken  from  the  insur- 
gents by  the  government  troops.  First 
shells  thrown  within  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Bergeret 
deposed  and  thrown  into  prison,  his  post  as 
commander  of  Paris  being  filled  by  Dom- 
browski. 

April  9th,  Continued  arrests  of  the  cler- 
gy and  desecration  of  the  churches. 

April  12th.  Decrees  of  the  Commune  for- 
bidding the  performance  of  religious  service 
in  the  prisons,  and  ordaining  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Column  Yenddme.  Seizure  of 
the  public  treasures  of  the  Paris  churches. 

April  16th.  Communist  elections  in  Par- 
is un&vorable  to  the  Commune. 

AprU  17th.  Important  engagement  at 
Asni^res,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  Chateau  of  Becon  carried  by 
the  Versailles  troops  under  Colonel  Da- 
voust. 

April  19th.  Programme  of  the  Commune 
published  in  the  official  journal.  Heavy 
firing  at  Asni^res,  Clichy,  and  Neuilly. 

April  20th.  Modification  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Executive  Committee ;  nine 
delegates  named,  viz.,  Cluserei,  Delegate 
of  War ;  Jourde^  Finance ;  Vrcatd^  Subsist- 
ence ;  Paschal  Groussetf  Exterior  Relations ; 
Franchdf  Labor  and  Exchange;  Protxtt^ 
Justice;  Andrieu,  Public  Service;  Valliant, 
Information ;  Jiaoul  R^atdty  General  Sure- 
ty.   Twelve  moderate  journals  suppressed. 

April  25^A.  Suspension  of  arms,  to  ena- 
ble the  inhabitants  of  Neuilly  to  withdraw 
to  places  of  safety,  lasting  from  nine  to  five. 

April  27th.  Violent  attack  on  the  south- 
ern forts.  The  village  and  station  of  Les 
MouUneux  carried  by  the  government 
troops. 

April  29th.  Procession  of  the  Freemasons 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  plant  their  ban- 
ners upon  the  ramparts.  This  act  of  bra- 
vado had  been  previously  announced,  the 
J'reemasons  stating  that  if  thdr  flag  was 
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fired  upon  by  the  Versaillese  they  would 
join  with  the  Commune  in  defending  the 
city.  Needless  to  say,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  foolish  menace. 

April  SOth.  Fort  Issy  evacuated  by  the 
Communists,  but  reoccnpied  later  in  the 
day.  Arrest  of  General  Cluseret,  who  was 
suspected  of  betraying  his  trust ;  Colonel 
Rossel,  formerly  a  captain  of  engineers, 
afterward  a  commandant  in  the  Army  of 
the  Loire,  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 
Fort  Issy  summoned  to  surrender  by  the 
Versaillese. 

Jfay  1^.  Capture  of  the  station  of  Cla- 
mart  and  the  Chateau  of  Issy  b}'  the  gov- 
ernment troops ;  at  the  latter  place  the  in- 
surgents made  a  most  determined  although 
inefiectual  resistance. 

May  dd.  The  redoubt  of  Moulin  Saquet 
captured  by  the  troops,  but  evacaated,  ow- 
ing to  its  exposed  position. 

May  bih.  The  following  decree  was  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety : 
"  Considering  that  the  house  known  under 
the  name  of  the  ChapeUe  Expiaioire  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  a  prominent  insult  to  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  a  perpetual  protest  of  the  re- 
action against  the  justice  of  the  people,  it 
is  decreed  that  the  chapel  called  Expiatory 
shall  be  destroyed." 

May  7th.  Concert  given  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies  in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded.  Proclamation  issued  by  M. 
Thiers  to  the  people  of  Paris,  calling  upon 
them  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity. 

May  Sth.  Evacuation  of  Fort  Issy  ;  news 
of  the  surrender  posted  on  the  walls  of  Par- 
is bv  order  of  Rossel. 

V  

May  IQth.  Resignation  of  Rossel  as  Del- 
egate of  War  sent  in  a  spirited  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Commune. 

May  11th.  Arrest  and  subsequent  escape 
of  Rossel. 

May  12th.  Delescluze  appointed  Dele- 
gate of  War.  Destruction  of  M.  Thiers's 
house  decreed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

Mc^  14:th.  Fort  Vanres  evacuated  by  the 
insurgents.  Dissensions  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  Commune. 

May  16th.  The  Column  Vend6me  over- 
thrown in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
Communists. 

May  nth.  Explosion  of  the  cartridge 
manufactory  in  the  Avenue  Rapp.  .  A  large 
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number  of  persons  killed  and  Troanded. 
This  accident  ascribed  by  the  Communists 
to  Versailles  agents. 

May  18^A.  Attempted  sortie  of  the  insur- 
gents repulsed  with  gi*eat  loss. 

May  20/A.  Cluseret  tried  by  the  Com- 
mune, acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty.  Boche- 
fort,  haying  left  Paris,  was.  arrested  at 
Meaux  and  transported  to  Versailles. 
.  May  21«^.  Entrance  of  the  Versailles 
troops  into  Paris  by  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud, 
Passy,  and  Auteuil.  Citizen  Assi  arrested 
at  the  Pont  du  Jour.  Occupation  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars  and  the  !l£cole  Militaire. 
The  interior  of  the  city  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  entrance  of  the  troops. 

May  lid.  Delescluze,  the  Delegate  of 
War,  issued  a  proclamation  denying  that 
any  gate  of  Paris  had  been  forced,  and  de- 
claring that  if  any  such  attempt  had  been 
made  it  was  repulsed.  The  army  of  France 
employed  in  besieging  the  city  estima- 
ted at  90,000  or  100,000  men,  commanded 
in  chief  by  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  and  by 
Generals  de  Cissey,  Ladmirault,  Douay, 
De  Clinchant,  and  Du  Barrail.  General 
Vinoy  commanded  the  Army  of  Reserve. 
Capture  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  followed 
by  the  descent  of  the  troops  toward  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  new  Opera, 
by  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann.  Occupation  of  the  Park  Mon- 
ceau,  Trocadero,  and  the  Invalides.  Innu- 
merable barricades  erected  by  the  insur- 
gents; women  and  children  employed  in 
the  work.  Violent  proclamations  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Ver.> 
sailles.  Cluseret,  released  from  prison,  is 
appointed  to  command  at  Montmartre ;  the 
command  at  Belleville  and  La  Villette 
given  to  Dombrowski.  Occupation  of  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  the  Palace  of  the  Ely- 
s6e,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The 
troops  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
population.  Manifestation  in  favor  of  the 
government  troops  in  the  Rue  dii  Bac  be- 
fore tlieir  arrival.  Possession  taken  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  troops 
of  General  Vinoy. 

May  23(2.  Investment  and  capture  of 
Montmartre.  Violent  fighting  in  the  Place 
Blanche  and  the  Rue  Lepic.  Dombrowski 
woundea  while  defending  the  barricade  of 
the  Boulevard  Omano.  After  his  death 
his  remains  were  carried  to  the  Hotel  de 


Ville.  Violent  fighting  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Capture  of  the  Expiatory  Chap- 
el and  the  Madeleine.  The  insurgents,  in 
retreating,  set  fire  to  the  Rue  Royale.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  also  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned.  Successful  efforts  made  to 
save  the  Louvre.  The  New  Opera  and  the 
Place  de  la  Trinity  taken  by  the  troops,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  the  Place  Vendome. 
The  Bank  of  France  happily  escapes  de- 
struction. Terrible  struggles  on  the  left 
bank  at  the  D^pot  Montparnasse  and  Mont- 
rouge.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and  the  Caisse  des 
Depots  et  Consignations  set  on  fire  by  the 
insurgents.  Numerous  barricades  erected 
during  the  night.  Assassination  of  Gus- 
tavo Chandey,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Si- 
hde^  and  a  hostage  of  the  Commune,  by  or- 
der and  in  the  presence  of  Raoul  Rigault, 
procurator  of  the  Commune. 

May  Mth.  A  large  number  of  women  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  throwing  petroleum 
and  lighted  matches  into  the  cellars  of  the 
houses.  The  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  carried  by  the  troops.  The 
theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  burned  to 
the  ground.  Raoul  Rigault  and  Reg^re 
are  charged,  by  order  of  the  Commune, 
with  the  execution  of  the  decree  relative  to 
the  hostages.  Six  of  these,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Paris,  Abb6  Duguerry,  curate  of  the 
Madeleine ;  M.  Bonjean,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation;  Father  Ducoudray, 
superior  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Rue  des  Postes ;  Father  Clercq  and  Abl6 
AUard,  chaplain  to  the  ambulances,  were 
shot  in  the  court  of  the  Prison  of  La  Ro- 
quette.  The  Palais  Royal  set  on  fire  by 
the  insurgents.  Occupation  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  by  the  troops  of  Gener- 
al de  Cissey.  Capture  of  the  Pantheon. 
Explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Luxembourg,  ignited  by  the 
insurgents  by  means  of  an  electrig  wire. 
Capture  and  execution  of  Raoul  Rigault, 
Procurator  of  the  Commune,  the  same  who 
had  superintended  the  assassination  of 
Chande3\  Bombardment  of  the  insurgent 
quarters  of  the  city  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  Conflagration  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  tl)e  Central  Markets,  and  the 
H6telde  Ville. 

May  2bth.  Capture  of  the  Butte  -  aux- 
Cailles  and  the  Gobelins.  Fall  of  the  Forts 
Bicetre  and  Ivry,  taken  by  an  assault  of 
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the  cavalry  of  General  da  Barrail.  Assas- 
sination hy  the  insurgents  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  Arcueil.  Execution  of  Milli^re,  a 
member  of  the  Commune.  Complete  oc- 
cupation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
of  the  bridges.  Fall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  members  of  the  Commune  remove  to 
the  Mairie  pf  the  11th  Arrondissement. 
Cupture  of  the  Mazas  Prison.  Attack  of 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  conflagration 
of  the  Grenier  d*Abondance.  Energetic 
resistance  of  the  insurgents  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau. 

May  26<A.  Fall  of  the  Place  da  Chateau 
d'Eau,  after  an  energetic  resistance  of 
three  days'  length.  Death  of  Delescluze, 
Delegate  of  "War,  in  the  Boulevard  Voltaire. 
Capture  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Fifteen  more 
hostages  murdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Ro- 
qnette. 

May  27th.  Advance  of  the  army  on  Belle- 
ville, the  Buttes-Chauniont,  and  the  Ceme- 
tery of  P^re  la  Chaise.  Capture  of  the 
B  uttes-C  haumont. 

May  2Sth,  Attack  and  capture  of  P&re 
la  Chaise.  Belleville  finally  subdued,  and 
the  insurrection  conquered. 

Mc^  29th.  The  dis  .rming  of  Paris  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guards  de- 
creed by  the  chief  of  the  executive  power. 

May  BOth.  The  city  of  Paris  divided,  by 
order  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  into  four  mil- 
itary districts,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Vinoy,  Ladmirault,  De  Cissey,  and 
Douay,  and  governed  according  to  martial 
law.  All  wine- shops,  caf6s,  and  restau- 
rants ordered  to  be  closed  at  eleven  o'clock 
every  evening.  No  theatre  allowed  to  open 
without  special  authorization  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  same  required  from  ev- 
ery newspaper  before  it  could  be  published. 

The  preceding  diary  is  only  designed  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  most  impor- 
tant events  which  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  and  subsequent- 
ly under  the  Commune.  For  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  what  transpired  during  the  terrible 
sieges  which  Paris  has  undergone,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the  numer- 
ous histories  with  which  the  literary  world 
has  been  flooded  since'that  time. 

The  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     This 
order  was  established  in  1802.     The  em- 
peror was  then  grand  master.     The  grand 
master  keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
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assisted  in  his  daties  by  a  eooncil  of  ten 
members  and  a  secretary  general.  It  has 
over  55,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  chevaliers.  Nearly  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

The  decoration  is  a  star  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  In  the  centre  of  the  star  is  a 
picture  of  Napoleon  I.  encircled  with  oak 
and  laurel  leaves,  with  the  motto  ^^ Napo- 
leon, Empereur  des  Frangauf^  on  the  re- 
verse, ^^fformeur  ei  patrie,^* 

The  qualifications  of  admission  are  twen- 
ty years  of  distinguished  service  either  in 
civil  or  military  departments,  but  in  times 
of  war  deeds  of  extraordinary  valor  may  be 
rewarded  by  admission,  or,  if  in  the  order, 
by  promotion. 

All  persons  in  the  army  or  navy  who 
have  been  admitted  since  1852  receive  pen- 
sions as  follows  :  grand  crosses,  $G0O  per 
annum  ;  grand  officers,  $400;  commanders, 
$200 ;  officers,  f  160 ;  members,  $50.  All 
officers  are  nominated  for  life. 

Attached  to  this  order  is  the  MaiMtu  Im- 
periales  Nctpoleons,  an  educational  estab- 
lishment devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
sisters,  daughters,  and  nieces  of  members 
of  the  order.  It  was  established  by  Napo- 
leon I.  Four  hundred  pupib  receive  here 
a  finished  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  They  all  dress  in  black,  with 
black  bonnets,  and  are  subject  to  the  most 
rigid  discipline.  To  obtain  permission  to 
visit  the  Institute,  address  the  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  order,  Eue  de  Lilk. 

Fortifications  of  Paris. — Paris  is  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  cities  in  the  world.  In  1841  about 
$30,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
the  present  fortifications.  At  a  distance 
of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  the 
former  octroi  walls  runs  a  wall  about  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  include  the  principal  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  every  direction.  They  are  calculated 
for  2760  gun-carriages,  576  rampart  guns, 
2238  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mus- 
kets. These  fortifications  have  been  great- 
ly damaged  during  the  two  late  sieges, 
and  require  a  large  amount  of  repafation. 

As  it  maybe  of  service  to  many,  we  here 
give  a  chronological  list  of  the  different 
monarchs  since  Charlemagne  down  to  the 
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present  time,  with  the  date  of  their  acces- 
sion: 


A.D. 

Charlemagae. ...    IGS 

Louisl. 814 

Charles  I  r. 840 

LonisU 8T7 

LoawlU 879 

Charles  III 881 

Eudea    8S8 

Charles  IV 898 

RobertI 922 

Louis  IV 936 

Lothaire 954 

Louis  V. 988 

Hugh  Capet 987 

KobertU 996 

Henry  1 1031 

PhUipI 1060 

Louis  VI 1108 

Louis  VII 1137 

PhUipII 1180 

Louis  VIII 1223 

LoulalX 1226 

Philip  III 1270 

Philip  rV.^ 1286 

LouisX 1314 

Philip  V 1316 

Charles  IV 1822 

Philip  VI 1328 

Jean 1350 

Charles  V 1364 

Charles  VI 13S0 


A.I>. 

Charles  VII 1422 

I^uiaXI 1461 

Charles  Vlir. .. .  1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Francis  L 1515 

Heniyll 1547 

Francis  II 1559 

Charles  IX 1560 

Henry  III 1574 

Henry  IV 1589 

Louis  Xni 1610 

Louis  XIV 1643 

Louis  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-General...  1789 
CuDetit.  Assembly  1781 
Legislative  As- 
sembly  1792 

Republic   and)    ^jq2 

Convention. . ) 
Reign  of  Ten-or. .  1793 

Directory 1796 

Consulate 1799 

Nap.  Bonaparte. .  1804 

Louis  XVIII 1814 

Charles  X 1826 

Louis  PhiUppe. . .  1330 

Republic 1848 

Napoleou  III....  1852 
Republic 1870 


COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  this  elaborate  system  of  jarispra- 
dence,  known  as  the  **Code  Napoleon," 
we  have  not  spa<;e  to  enter  into  detail; 
we  shall  merely  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its 
departments  about  which  our  own  citizens 
know  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  the 
first  uniform  system  of  laws  the  French 
monarchy  ever  possessed,  was  formed  per- 
sonally by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  hy  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains 
to-day  not  only  the  code  of  France,  but 
of  nearly  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
best  regulated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
except  in  political  causes,  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  administered  on 
sound  principles  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
Education  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  imperial  counsel.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  presides  over,  and  is  the 
supreme  head  of,  all  the  courts. 
Vol.  I.— H  2 


Jliffh  Court  of  Jtwifce.— Established  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Emper- 
or or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
*'  Chamber  of  Accusation"  and  a  *'  Cham- 
ber of  Judgment."  There  is  a  jury  of  36 
members  from  the  Councils  General. 

Court  ofCaasatUm. — ^This  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  hy  a  president,  3  vice- 
presidents,  and  45  counselors. 

Coierl  of  Accounts, — This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
president,  3  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  accounts;  a  procureur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  ex- 
amine accounts.  « 

Court  National  of  Pam.— Divided  into 
six  chambers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  60  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  of  Assize, 
which  tries  more,  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  3  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribimal  of  Commerce. — Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  from  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Jvge  de  Palx. — ^There  are  twenty  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Paris,  and  much  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  country.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
summoned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  dc 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  the  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeal. 
He  decides  all  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  from 
rooms,  damage  of  f  amiture,  rooms,  etc. 

Tribunal  of  Premiere  Instance  of  the  Seine. 
— ^This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
brought  from  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $300.     It 
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ifi  divided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
by  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  56  judges, 
8  supplementary  judges,  a  procureur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureurs,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
the  whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribvnal  of  Simple  Justice. — This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

Council  ofArlntration  (DesPrudhommes), 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
regulated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  court. 
The  council  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  nyechanics,  elected  by  the  different 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  different  trades  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  a  council  to  each 
class,  so  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  our  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matters  of  which,  in  many  cases,  ih&y  must 
be  entirely  ignorant. 

Mcufors. — There  are  twenty  mayors  in 
Paris,  one  to  each  arrondissement,  whose 
duty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  city.  They  sit  every  day  from  12 
until  2.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  head  mayor. 

The  Police. — ^The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
him  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  80  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po« 
lice,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  eacti 
commissaire  has  a  colored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  his  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
divisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  different  bureaus ;  each  bu- 
reau has  its  different  dut^''  assigned  to  it — 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  licenses  to 
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prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  theatres  and  public  balla, 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures — in 
short,  every  thing  is  so  perfectly  arranged 
and  classified  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  to- 
day tiie  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Prisons  and  Correctional  Establi^ments, 
— The  former  are  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  rotoriety 
from  the  ^eeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fury  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  La  Force, 
which  is  reserv^ed  solely  for  persons  await- 
ing trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu« 
lations.  •  Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner, 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $20,C00  annually.  St.  Pdagie, 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ration. St.  Lazare,  a  great  female  prison 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  or  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Maison  Centrale,  It  contains 
over  1200  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  for  prostitutes,  containing 
about  850  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  and  receives 
annually  10,000  prisoners.  Depot  des  Cot^ 
dammds  for  criminals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners is  about  350.  Maison  Centrale  d'Edu- 
cation  Corredicnelle,  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on  is  for  young  male  offenders  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment.  They  are  here  taught 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the  most 
mournful  interest  is  attached  are  the  Palais 
du  Temple,  from  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaffold ;  The  Condergerie,  from 
which  Mario  Antoinette  was  led  forth  to 
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th«  same  fate.  The  MilUary  Prison,  for- 
merly VAhbaye,  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the 
Parisian  dungeons,  and,  during  tho  Beign 
of  Terror,  a  den  of  horrors.  This  last,  as 
well  as  the  Palais  du  Temple^  have  recently 
heen  pulled  down,  and  two  landmarks  of 
despotism  blotted  out.  The  Morgue,  signi- 
fying to  scrutinize ;  this  is  a  place  where 
tho  bodies  of  strangers  found  drowned,  or 
having  met  with  death  accidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  up  beside 
them  as  an  additional  clew  to  their  discov- 
ery. After  three. days'  exposure,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  horn  in  France  of  American  Pa^ 
rents, — ^The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  father  or 
medical  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Any  child  bom  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  if  claimed  cue  year  after 
becoming  of  age. 

Deciiks  of  Americans  in  France. — In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
death,  and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
until  an  order  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  juge  de  paix 
may  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  effects 
of  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
interested  party,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

The  sights  of  Paris  for  fifteen  days : 
1st  Day, — The  bouleYards ;  the  docks ; 
general  view  of  Paris ;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

2(2  Day, — Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione ;  Place  Yendome ;  the  Office  of 
Justice;  the  Passages  of  the  Opdra,  des 


Princes,  Joufflroy,  des  Panoramas ;  the 
Bourse;  Gate  Saint  Denis;  Gate  Saint 
Martin;  Ddpot  of  the  Strasbourg  Railway; 
Barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  Boule- 
vard of  the  Prince  Eug5ne ;  Mayoralty  of 
the  11th  District;  Statue  of  the  Prince 
Eugene;  Boulevard  Richard -Lenoir;  the 
Column  of  July ;  Place  of  the  Bastile  and 
subterranean  canal ;  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Bou- 
levard of  Sdbastopol  and  Boulevard  du 
Palais.  ' 

Zd  />ay.— -Rue  Royale ;  Saint  Honor6 ; 
the  Tuileries  (ruins  and  garden);  Palais 
^yal  (galleries  and  garden) ;  the  Louvre 
(battlements ;  the  museums  of  ancient  and 
modem  paintings ;  museum  of  drawings) ; 
Saint  German  I'Auxerrois. 

Aih  Day,  —  Imperial  Library;  Square 
Louvois ;  Church  of  Saint  Eustache ;  the 
Wheat  Market;  the  Oyster  Park;  Central 
Markets ;  Square  and  Fountain  of  the  In- 
nocents ;  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille ; 
the  Louvre  (museums  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern sculpture,  of  the  sovereigns,  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  of  the  marine). 

bth  Day. — The  Gaillon  Fountain ;  March6 
Saint  Honors ;  the  Pont  des  Arts ;  Palace 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  .Hospital  de  la  Charity ; 
Institute;  the  Library  of  Mazarin;  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Justice ; 
Notre  Dame ;  Hotel  Dieu. 

Qth  Day,  —  Boulevard  Malesherbes  ; 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin ;  Hospital  Beau- 
jon;  the  Park  de  Monceaux;  Russian 
Church ;  Barrier  de  I'Etoile ;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe;  Champs  Elysdes;  Palace  of  In- 
dustry; Diorama;  Palace  de  1' Ely sde. 

1^  Day, — Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body ;  the  Invalides ;  Tomb  of  Napoleon 
(kitchens,  plans,  and  church) ;  Champ  de 
Mars ;  Military  School ;  Fountain  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle ;  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, of  Public  Works,  of  War ;  Etat- 
Major ;  Council  of  State ;  ruins  of  Palace 
of  the  legion  of  Honor. 

8^  Day. — Rue  de  Rivoli;  the  Tower 
Saint  Jacques  la  Boncherie ;  Fountain  de 
la  Victoire ;  Saint  Michael  Bridge ;  Saint 
Michael  Fountain;  Boulevard  Saint  Mi- 
chael ;  Cluny  Museum  ;  Sorbonne ;  Col- 
lege of  France. 

%ih  Day.  —  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette; 
Cemetery  Montmartre ;  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

Wh  Day,  —  Museum  of  Artillery  ; 
Church   of  Saint  Sulpice ;    Mavoralty ; 
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Fountain  of  Saint  Salpioe;  the  Laxem- 
bourg  (palace,  museum,  and  garden); 
Pantheon ;  Library  of  Saint  Genevieve  ; 
Boulevard  Saint  Michael. 

llih  Day. — ^Val  de  Grace ;  Observatory ; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution ;  Wine  Mar- 
ket ;  Botanical  Gardens ;  the  Arsenal  (li- 
brary) ;  Place  Royale. 

12th  Day. — Conservatory  of  Arts;  Ecole 
Turgot ;  Church  of  Saint  Nicolas -des- 
Champs  ;  Synagogue  ;  the  Temple  ; 
Square  of  the  Temple ;  Market  of  the 
Temple;  Archives. 

13/A  Day. — La  P6t!te  Califomie ;  Horse 
Market ;  BicStre ;  Salp^tri^re ;  Hospital 
of  the  Quinze-Vingts ;  the  Madeleine. 

14th  Day. — Mazas;  Cemetery  of  P&re 
la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Tr6ne ;  Yincennes. 

15th  Day. — ^Versailles  (museum,  garden, 
and  battlements). 


Sights  of  Paris  for  eight  days: 

Ist  Day. — ^The  Madeleine ;  Boulevards ; 
Place  Yenddme ;  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
Sciences;  Passage  de  rOp6ra;  Passage 
des  Princes ;  the  Bourse ;  Imperial  Libra- 
ry; Passage  des  Panoi^mas;  Gate  Saint 
Denis ;  Gate  Saint  Martin  ;  Conservatory 
of  Arts ;  Chateau  d*£au ;  Barrack  of  Prince 
Eugene;  Column  of  July. 

2d  Day. — Bois  de  Boulogne ;  Champ  de 
Mars;  Military  School;  Hotel  des  In- 
valides ;  Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ;  Legislative  Body ;  Church  of  Saint 
Clotilde;  Church  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Pr68 ;  Palace  of  the  State  Council ;  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
Bridge  of  Solferino ;  Garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  Rue  de  Castiglione. 

3d  Day. — Boulevard  Malesherbes ;  Park 
de  Monceaux ;  Russian  Church ;  Beaujon 
Hospital;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile; 
Champs  Elys6es  ;  Palace  de  TElysee  ; 
Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
Church  of  the  Assumption ;  Church  Saint 
Roche';  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

4th  Day. — Church  of  Saint  Eustache; 
TMieat  Market ;  Central  Markets ;  Square 
and  Fountain  of  the  Innocents ;  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ;  Saint  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois;  Palais  Royal  (galler- 
ies and  garden);  the  Louvre  (museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  painting ;  museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture;  mu- 
seum of  the  Boyereigns). 
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5fh  Day.— Bridge  of  the  Saints  P^res ; 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute; Museum  of  Artillery;  Fountain 
of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle ;  Church  of  Saint 
Sulpice;  Fountain  of  Saint  Sulpice;  the 
Luxembourg  (palace,  museum,  and  gar- 
den) ;  the  Pantheon. 

Gth  2>ay.  — Pont  Neuf ;  City  Hall  and 
Library;  Bridge  d'Arcole ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Prefecture 
of  Police;  N6tre  Dame;  H6tel  Dieu; 
Fountain  of  Saint  Michael;  Clany  Mu- 
seum ;   School  of  Medicine. 

7^  Day.  —  Tl^ne  Market ;  Botanical 
Garaens ;  Column  of  July ;  Cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Trone. 

Sth  Day. — Yersailles  (palace  and  gar- 
dens). 

For  two  days: 

1st  Day. — The  Madeleine;  Boulevard 
Malesherbes;  Park  de  Monceaux;  Rus- 
sian Church;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile ; 
Champs  Elys^es  ;  Palace  of  Industry ; 
Diorama ;  Palace  de  I'Elys^e ;  Place  de 
la  Concorde ;  the  Garden  and  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries;  the  Louvre;  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries and  garden);  Imperial  Library; 
Saint  Germain  1' Auxerroia ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Notre  Darae ; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie; 
Fountain  de  la  Yictoire ;  Square  and 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents ;  Place  do  la 
Bourse ;  Boulevards  des  Italiens. 

2d  Day.  ^  Place  Yend6me;  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  of  the  Finances ; 
Bridge  de  la  Concorde;  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body ;  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs ;  the  Invalides ;  Fountain  of 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle;  Church  of  Saint 
Sulpice;  the  Luxembourg  (palace,  muso« 
urn,  and  garden) ;  Library  of  Saint  Gen^ 
vieve;  the  Pantheon;  Botanical  Gardens ; 
Column  of  July ;  Place  du  Ti^ne ;  Bou- 
levards ;  Barrack  of  Prince  Eugene ;  Cha- 
teau d'Eau;  Gate  Saint  Martin;  Gate 
Saint  Denis. 

For  one  day: 

The  Madeleine;  Faubourg  Saint  Ho- 
nor^; Palace  d'Elys6e;  Avenue  de  Ma- 
rigny  et  Champs  "^  Ely s^es;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe ;  Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  Garden  and  rains  of  the  Tuil- 
eries; the  Louvre;  the  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries  and   garden);    Imperial  Library; 
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Square  and  Fonntain  of  the  Innocents ; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ; 
City  Hall;  Tribunal  of  Commerce;  Notre 
Dame ;  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  (gar- 
den) ;  the  Pantheon ;  Botanical  Gardens ; 
Boulevards ;  Barracks  of  Prince  Eugene ; 
Chateau  d'Eau ;  Gate  Saint  Martin ;  Gate 
Saint  Denis. 

Days  and  hours  ichen  the  Museums,  Mon- 
uments, and  Librceries  may  he  seen  : 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoUe,  at  the  place 
of  the  same  name. — Address  the  Invalid 
of  the  Guard  for  permission  to  mount  to 
the  summit.  A  small  pour  hoire  is  neces- 
sary. 

Arsenal,  Rue  de  POrme,  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Rue  de  Sully. — 
Open  every  day  from  10  to  8  o'clock,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

lAbrary  of  the  City  of  Paris,  at  the  City 
Hall,  Rue  Lobau.— -Open  every  day  from 
10  to  3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Library  of  the  CoUege  of  Law,  Place  of 
the  Pantheon. — Open  every  day  to  the 
students  from  10  to  3  o'clock,  except  Sun- 
da^^^s  and  holidays. 

LVjrary  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Rue 
de  FEcole  de  M6decin.  —  Open  to  the 
scholars  every  day  from  10  to  3  o'clock, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  in  the 
evenings  from  7  to  10  o'clock. 

Library  of  the  Institute,  Qual  ContJ,  21. — 
Open  only  to  academicians,  or  to  persons 
introduced  bv  one  of  them. 

Library  of  the  University,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  street  of  the  same  name. — Open 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Library  of  the  Louvre,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  is  not  public.  Permission  to 
work  there  should  be  demanded  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  by  a  letter  indicating  the 
cause  of  the  request. 

Imperial  Library,  Rue  Richelieu,  68. — 
Open  every  day  to  readers  from  10  to  4 
o'clock,  except  Sundays ;  open  to  the  pub- 
lic Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week  at 
the  same  hours. 

Literary  of  Mazarin,  at  the  Institute, 
Quai  Conti,  21. — Open  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Library  of  8te.  Genevieve,  Place  of  the 
Pan'heon. — Op?n  every  day,  except  Sun- 


days and  holidays,  fVom  10  to  3  o'clock, 
and  in  the  evening  from  6  to  10  o'clock. 

Bois  de  Botdoyne. — ^The  gates  are  always 
open. 

Bois  de  Vincennes. — This  wood  is  always 
open. 

7%e  Bourse,  at  the  place  of  the  same 
name,  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  1  to  5  o'clock. 

Catacombs  are  no  longer  open  to  the 
public.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  are  allowed  to  vis- 
it them  W^ith  tickets  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mines,  who  must  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  City  Hall. 

CJiateau  de  Vincennes, — Visible  every 
day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit 
from  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  the  Ad- 
ministration of  War. 

CoUege  of  France,  Rue  des  Ecoles. — Ad- 
dress the  concierge  (jpour  hoire'). 

Colonne  Vendome,  Place  Vendorae. — De- 
stroyed during  the  Commune,  May  16th. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, — The 
galleries  of  collections  and  machines  are 
open  gratuitously  to  the  public  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  Mon- 
days, Tuesday?,  and  Saturdays  the  price 
is  one  franc.  The  library'  is  open  every, 
day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Hotel  de  F?^^e.— Burned  May  24th,  by  the 
Communists,  at  the  entrance  of  the  govern- 
ment troops.     To  be  rebuilt. 

ffStel  des  Invalides. — ^Every  day,  except 
Sundays,  from  11  to  6  o'clock,  with  a  per- 
mit from  the  governor.  There  is  mass 
every  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
at  12  o'clock,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
military  music.  The  dome  and  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
and  the  other  days  from  1  to  4  o'clock, 
by  permission  from  the  governor.  The 
gallery  of  the  plans  in  relief  of  the  prin- 
cipal strong-holds  of  France  is  only  open 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Idth  of  June 
of  each  year,  to  persons  with  tickets  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Fortifications,  at  the  Administration  of 
War. 

Institute  of  France,  Quai  Conti,  21. — Ev- 
ery day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

Institution  desJeuneS'Avevyies,  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  56. — Wednesday  from  1  to  5 
o'clock,  with  a  passport  from  the  director. 
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For  the  public  exercises  of  music  -which 
take  place  four  or  five  times  a  year,  a  tick- 
et is  necessary  from  the  director. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Place  Walhubert  and 
Rue  GeoflTrey  St.  Hilaire.  —  Open  every 
day  from  morning  until  evening.  The 
Menagerie  is  open  in  winter  from  11  o'clock 
until  dark,  and  in  summer  from  10  to  6 
o'clock. 

Joi-din  des  TuHeries,  —Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  night.  The  private 
gardens  are  only  accessible  during  ihe  ab- 
sence of  the  court.  During  the  summer 
there  is  music  every  day  at  5  o'clock. 

Jardin  du  Paktu-Eoyal. — This  garden, 
considered  a  passage,  is  open  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  midnight. 

Musee  du  Luxembourg. — Open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Musie  du  Louvre, — Open  to  the  public 
every  day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4 
o'clock.  The  Museum  ofPainting  is  open 
for  study  every  day  until  6  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, and  until  dark  in  winter. 

Noire  Dame. — ^The  treasure  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  by  means 
of  a  ticket  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests 
for  50  c. 

Palais  de  Justice,  Boulevard  du  Palais. — 
Destroyed  by  the  Communists  May  24th. 

Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur^  Rue  de 
Lille,  64.  —  Burned  by  the  Communists 
May  24th. 

Palais  de  V Industrie,  and  Champs  Ulgsees. 
— Open  ever}*^  day  from  morning  until 
evening ;  to  strangers  after  having  showed 
their  passports,  or  to  persons  furnished 
with  permits  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
Stete. 

Palais  des  Beaux-Arts j  Rue  Bonaparte, 
14. — Open  every  day. 

Pakns  des  Tuileries. — ^The  greater  part 
destroyed  during  the  civil  war. 

Palais  Jiogal, — The  galleries  and  the 
garden  are  open  every  day  from  morning 
until  midnight.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
is  not  public. 

Palais  du  Luxembourg. — Visible  every 
day  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  except  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Pare  de  Monceattx. — Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  evening. 

Prisons. — Are  only  visible  to  persons 
furnished  with  a  special  permit  from  the 
Prefect  of  the  Police. 

Sainte  Chapelle, — ^To  be  seen  every  day, 
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except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  11  to  4 
o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  State. 

Sorbonne. — The  amphitheatres  are  open 
during  the  hours  of  the  races.  They  have 
nothing  remarkable.  The  church  is  only 
open  the  entire  day  on  Sunday's  and  holi- 
days; during  the  week  it  is  open  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  1  to  3  o'clock.  To  see  well  the 
tomb  of  Richelieu  it  is  necessary'  to  give  a 
pourboire  to  the  guardian. 

Theatres. — The  theatres  are  all  open 
every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opera  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  The  repre- 
ss ntations  commence  usually  from  6  to  8 
o'clock. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Theatre  lUustre,  although 
theatrical  performances  were  given  in 
Paris  200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Moli^re,  the  au- 
thor. Louis  XIV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  built  them  one  also  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  augment- 
ed during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI. ;  in  fiact,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  paying  ex- 
penses. Ki^leon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  the  others. 
Under  Louis  XVI I  J.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  the  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Comeille  and  Racine  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris, 
until  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  glory 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  female  characters  were 
personified  by  men.  The  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
correctness  in  both  dress  and  manners  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
recefpts.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  nearly 
$200,000,  while  the  government  voted 
$300,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
tibe  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  large  premiums  to  the  four  best 
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pieces  reprasented  every  year.  There  are 
now  about  25. theatres,  and  150  different 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  vicinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  during  the  summer 
season,  made  up  of  gardens,  caf§-concerts, 
etc.  They  are  all  well  regulated ;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment outside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
ing  the  day,  you  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  if  you  buy  your  tickets  in 
the  evening ;  but  it  should  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement;  other- 
wise you  must  /all  into  line,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  you. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  confusion  is 
avoided.  If  you  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
before  yon  arrive  at  the  theatre  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed and  you  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
on  and  take  its  turn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generally  take  orchestra 
stalls,. or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  of  the  balcony.  The 
prices  vary  from  $2  50  to  fifty  cents  in  the 
different  houses.  The  principal  places  of 
ainusement  are, 

The  Academie  NaiUmaU  de  Musique. — 
This  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
sented here  are  unequaled.  The  Corps  de 
Ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
while  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique.  Perfiozmances, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
opera-house  will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fire  on  the  stage,  the  audience  is  cut  off 
from  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

Thidtre'ItaUenffoT  the  production  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  will  hold  1400  persons.  Per- 
formances, Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  First  boxes,  $2;  orchestra 
stalls,  $2 ;  balcony  sides,  $2 ;  in  front,  $1 
75 ;  parquette,  $1. 

7%idtre  de  VOpera  Ccmigm,  Place  des 
Italiens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
persons.  To  every  other  box  there  is'  a 
small  saloon,  where  refreshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  th9  cellar,  where,  in  summer  time, 
it  is  cooled  by  ice ;  the  foul  air  finding 
egress  from  openings  in  the  ceiling.  This 
house  receives  $50,000  from  the  govern- 
ment per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  lighter  sfyles  of  national  music. 


Tkidtre  Fran^aisj  or  Comedie  Frangaia. 
— The  perfbrmances  at  this  theatre  are 
considered  the  standard  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  government  devotes  $50,000 
annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  this  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Dumas's,  Scribe's,  and  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  productions  were  brought 
out  here  in  very  fine  style.  The  theatre 
is  capable  of  accommodating  1200  persons. 
Prices  of  admission  are,  highest  price,  $1 
80;  lowest  50  cents. 

Theatre  de  VOdeon,  or  second 

Theatre  Fran9ais. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  houses  in  Paris,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons.  An  imperial  and  essen- 
tially literary  establishment;  it  receives 
from  government  a  subsidy  of  $20,000, 
with  rent  free.  The  emperor  has  there  a 
private  box,  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  empress,  have  often  sanctioned  with 
their  presence  the  many  successful  pro- 
ductions which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  out  at  this  magnificent  place  of 
amusement.  Under  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  present  manager,  M.  de  la  Rou- 
nat,  it  has  proved  not  an  unworthy  rival 
of  the  first  Th6atre  Fran9ais  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  plays,  often  due  to  the  pen  of 
writers  heretofore  unknown,  whom  M.  de 
la  Rounat,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist, 
welcomed  to  his  stage.  One  of  these  play?. 
Lea  Tesiameni  des  Cesar  Girodot,  was  per- 
formed two  or  three  hundred  times,  and 
Le  Marqvis  de  VeUemerj  by  George  Sand, 
met  this  last  season  with  unprecedented 
success,  drawing  nightly  crowded  audi- 
ences for  several  consecutive  months. 

TiUatre  Lyrique,  Burned  during  the 
seven  days'  combat  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
May,  1871. 

ThicUre  du  Gfmnate,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nouvelle,  opened  in  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Berri.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  works 
of  Scribe  were  first  presented  to  an  admir- 
ing public. 

TkSdtre  de  la  Porte  St  Martin,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.  This  theatre  was 
burned  to  the  ground  daring  the  terrible 
seven  days'  conflict  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  government  troops. 
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Thiatre  du  Vaudetfille^  Boulevard  des  C»- 
pucines,  devoted  to  the  production  of  vau- 
devilles. Tiie  company  is  very  fine.  The 
house  is  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 

Theatre  des  Vwietes,  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 
The  company  is  very  good. 

T%Sdti'e  de  VAmbigu  Comique,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin,  for  the  production  of  melodram- 
as and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is  large, 
capable  of  holding  2000  persons. 

Theatre  du  Palais  Roycd^  formerly  Thea- 
tre Montansier,  situated  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  has  an  excel- 
lent company,  but  is  very  small.  Vaude- 
villes and  farces  only  are  produced  here. 

Theatre  NatUmcde  de  Cirqttej  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary piec^  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent. 

ThSdtre  des  FoUesDramatiquej  Boulevard 
du  Temple.  Burned  at  the  fall  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

Thidire  de  la  Gaite^  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple.— ^Melodramas  and  vaudevilles  are  pro- 
duced here.  The  house  will  hold  nearly 
2000  persons. 

Thiatre  BeaumarchcdSy  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais. 

Theatre  da  Lvac&nboarg^  near  the  Jardin 
du  Luxembourg,  for  vaudevilles. 

TheaJbre  des.  FunambuleSf  Boulevard  du 
Temple. — Performances  here  consist  of 
rope-dancing  and  other  g3rmnastic  exer- 
cises, with  a  clown.  Prices,  80  cents  and 
5  cents. 

Cirque  NationcUe^  Boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  season. 
Performances  are  exclusively  equestrian, 
and  very  good.     Prices,  40  and  20  cents. 

Cirque  Nationak,  a  beautiful  polygonal 
building,  capable  of  holding  6000  persons. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  near 
the  fountains  of  Rond  Point. 

Cirque  Naii<male,  opened  August,  1865, 
is  situated  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
near  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene ;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  cir- 
cuses in  the  world. 


There  are  numerous  smaller  theatres, 
such  as  the  FoUes  Nouvelle^  Cluney,  Folies 
Dramatique,  Chateau  d^Eau,  Menus  ^  Phi' 
sirs,  the  performances  of  which  are  an- 
nounced in  all  the  daily  journals.  Con- 
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certs  and  balls  are  also  given  neatly  ev- 
ery  evening  at  the  Valmtinof  audience 
^^mixed.^* 

There  are  concert-rooms,  spectacle  con- 
certs, and  puppet-shows ;  but  nothing  of 
importance  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  travel- 
er, if  we  except  the  numerous  caf6s-oon- 
certs,  or  caf6s-chantants,  open  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple  in  winter,  and  the  Champs 
Elys^s  in  summer.  Here  you  are  accom- 
modated in  the  open  air  with  something  to 
eat  or  drink,  while  listening  to  scraps  of 
operas  or  songs.  There  is  no  ticket  of  ad- 
mission necessary,  but  every  person,  on 
entering,. is  expected  to  order  some  re- 
freshments. Some  of  the  performers  oc- 
casionally pass  through  the  audience  to 
collect  a  trifle  from  the  pleased  listener. 

T^Sdire  Tmphial  du  CAotefe^.— This  house 
will  hold  8500  people.  It  was  finrshed  in 
1862.     Representations  every  evening. 

T%edtre  des  Fanlaisics  ParisUnnes. — 
Founded  in  1866. 

FolieS'Marigny,  on  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

Theatre  Saint-Germainj  Boulevard  Saint- 
Gormain. 

Concerts, — Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
de  Mugique  take  place  every  fortnight, 
from  January  until  April,  at  2  Rue  Ber^re. 
The  music  here  is  chiefly  instrumental,  and 
the  selections  are  taken  from  the  eelebrated 
classic  composers,  quality,  not  quantity,  be- 
ing alone  considered. 

Concerts  des  Champs  Elys^es  take  place 
everj'  evening  during  the  summer  season. 

Concerts  du  Chalet  des  lies  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  open  several  times  a  week 
during  the  summer. 

Concerts  du  Casino^  16  Rue  Cadet. — 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  concerts  at 
which  nearly  all  the  leading  musicians  of 
every  country  may  be  heard ;  these  are, 
the  JSalle  Erard^  18  Rue  de  Mail  (the  finest); 
the  SaUe  Pkyel,  22  Rochechouart,  and  the 
SaUe  Herz,  38  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 

PiMic  Balls. — Bal  Wagram,  Ancienne 
Maison  Dourlans,  41  Avenue  Wagram, 
near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  d'Etoile.  Danc- 
ing every  night  in  the  gardens  or  in  the 
hall,  according  to  the  weather.  Every 
Thursday  grand  f&te,  illumination,  fire- 
works. 

Cofi  Glacier^  open  through  the  day.  — 
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Gftmes  of  every  description,  shooting-gal- 
lery. The  admission  is  free.  6000  per- 
sons can  be  accommodated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent new  hall  and  gardens,  which  are  the 
largest  in  Paris. 

In  winter  the  Bah  Masques  de  V  Opera 
take  place  every  Saturday  night,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  December  and  con- 
tinuing tintil  Mardi  graa^  or  the  Tuesday 
before  Ash-Wednesday. 

At  the  Ccuino  there  are  balls  on  Sundays, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridaj'^s.  This 
is  not  a  place  whete  gentlemen  can  take 
their  wives  or  sisters. 

The  McibiUe^  or  Jardin  des  Fkurs,  should 
be  visited  in  the  evening.  Every  thing 
that  taste  and  skill  could  do  has  been  done 
to  make  it  a  fairy  scene  of  enchantment. 
In  a  beautiful  semicircular  building  is 
seated  a  well-eonducted  orchestra,  fux>und 
which  the  **  gayest  of  the  gay"  whirl  them- 
s'^lves  through  the  mazes  of  the  waltz,  pol- 
ka, and  mazourka.  As  the  dances  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  considered  a  little  loose,  it 
is  unnecessaiy  to  say  the  gentleman  trav- 
eler is  not  expected  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  dancers,  although  we  see  no 
harm  in  looking  on  if  in  company  with  mar- 
ried ladies.  It  may  be  that  *' chilling  re- 
serve" is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  ladies 
who  frequent  these  gardens ;  still,  every 
thing  is  conducted  with  a  proper  regard 
for  public  decency.  Recesses,  bowers,  and 
groves  eve  ry  where  meet  the  eye,  while 
multitudes  of  gas-lights  twinkle  through 
tl*o  grass,  or  illuminate  the  Chinese  lan- 
terns festooned  from  the  trees.  You  have 
also  a  shooting-gallery,  Chinese  billiard- 
tables,  a  caf6  and  restaurant,  where  you 
may  enjoy  your  coffee,  beer,  wine,  or  ci- 
gars ;  admission,  2^  francs. 

Th^  Closene  des  Lilas,  which  in  winter 
season  takes  the  name  of  Prado,  is  a  ball- 
room mostly  frequented  by  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  where  they  meet  their 
fair  but  frail  companions;  dancing  Mbn- 
da3'8,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays. 

■ 

Steamboats, — Small  steamboats  ply  reg- 
ularly between  Paris  and  Saint  Cloud  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  starting  from  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  Fare,  1  franc.  A  service 
of  omnibus  steamboats  was  formed  between 
Percy  and  Saint  Cloud  in  1866. 

RaUways,  —  Paris  is  the  head  of  eight 
lines  of  railway  belonging  to  five  com- 


panies. The  Chemin  de  fer  de  Ceinture, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  city,  is 
conducted  by  a  common  magistrate. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Ceinture,  Central 
Administration,  Rue  d' Amsterdam. — This 
railway  unites  the  depots  of  the  Chemins 
de  r Quest,  du  Nord,  de  I'Est,  do  Lyon, 
and  d' Orleans. 

Ckemms  defer  de  VEst^  Railway  Station 
on  the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  at  tiie  upper 
extremity  of  the  Boulevard  of  the  samo 
name. — The  direct  line  from  Paris  to  Mul- 
house  has  an  especial  d^pot,  situated  on 
the  left  and  behind  the  principal  building. 
The  Railway  de  Yincennes  and  de  la  Va- 
renne  Saint  Maur,  which  belongs  also  to 
the  Company  de  I'Est,  has  its  particular 
d6p6t  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

\ai  CefiCral  BttreaUj  7  and  9  Rue  de  Bou- 
loi.  2d  Central  Bureau,  34  Boulevard  S4- 
bastopol,  and  47  and  49  Rue  Quincamproix. 
3(j  Central  Bureau,  Place  de  la  Bastille  (d6- 
pot  of  the  Railway  de  Vincennes).  Ath 
Central  Bureau,  6  Place  Saipt  Sulpice. 
Special  omnibuses  at  each  bureau. 

Chemins  defer  de  Lyon  et  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee. — Railway  Station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazas,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Lyon. 

Bureaux. — 44  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathur- 
ins ;  1  Rue  Rossini;  6  Rue  Coq  H^on ;  59 
Rue  Bonaparte,  and  12  Place  Saint  Sul- 
pice; 5  and  7  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
6  Rue  Rambuteau.  Omnibuses  leave  these 
bureaux  for  the  d^pot  before  the  departure 
of  each  train. 

Chemins  defer  du  Nord. — Railway  Sta- 
tion, 18  Place  Roubaix. 

Bureaux. — Hotel  du  Louvre,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli ;  Rue  Saint  Martin,  impasse  de  la 
Planchette;  Hotel  Meurice,  228  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  Hotel  Bedford,  17  and  19  Rue  do 
r  Arcade ;  Hotel  de  Lille  et  d' Albion,  211 
Rue  St.  Honoro ;  59  Rue  Bonaparte ;  33 
Boulevard  de  S^bastopol ;  Hotel  des  Trois 
Empereurs,  170  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  6  Place  de 
la  Bourse;  3  Rue  Chariot.  Omnibuses 
for  the  depot  may  be  found  at  each  of  these 
stations. 

Chemins  de  fer  S  OrUans, — Railway  Sta- 
tion, 7  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital. 

Bureaux, — 130  Rue  Saint  Honor6;  8 
Rue  de  Londres;  5  Rue  Le  Pelletier;  7 
Rue  de  Babylone ;  28  Rue  Kotre  Dame 
des  Yictoires;  80  Rue  N6tre  Dame  de 
Nazareth ;  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice ;  7  Place 
de  la  Madeleine. 
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C^emins  defer  de  VOued, — ^Lines  of  Nor- 
ihandie,  Auteuil,  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
and  ArgenteuU  Station,  124  Rue  Saint  La- 
zarc  and  9  Rue  d' Amsterdam. 

Lines  of  Bretagne  and  Versailles  Sta- 
tion, 44  Boulevard  Hontpamasse. 

Bureaux. — For  the  d^pot  Saint  Lazare, 
Place  de  la  Bourse  ;  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle ;  Pointe  Sainte  £ustache;  Place 
du  Ch&telet  (one  departure  only  for  the 
last  trains  after  the  close  «f  the  theatre) ; 
2  Place  Saint  Andr6  des  Arts. 

For  the  d^pot  Montpamasse,  2  Place 
du  Palais  Royal;  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  Rue 
Saint  Martin ;  4  Rue  Bourtibourg. 

Chemm  de  fer  de  Sceaux  et  cPOrsay. — 
Railway  Station  at  the  former  Barri^e 
d'Enfer. 

Special  omnibuses,  4  Rue  Drouot;  19 
Rue  de  Clichy,  by  the  Place  des  Victoires 
et  la  Bourse ;  Place  Saint  Sulpice,  and  130 
Rue  Saint  Honor6,  by  the  Pont  Neuf. 

The  omnibus  lines  A,  (7.,  J.^  A,  F.,  and 
the  AfonirougienneSt  conduct  from  all  points 
of  Paris  to  the  dSpot. 

The  Boulevards, — The  most  frequented 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  extends,  under 
different  names,  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine.  It  comprehends  starting  from 
the  Bastile. 

The' Boulevard  Beaumarchais  (759  yards 
in  length,  from  the  Colonne  de  Juillet  to 
the  Rue  Saint  Sebastien  on  the  right,  to 
the  Rue  du  Pont  aux  Choux  on  the  left) ; 
on  the  right,  houses  built  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Hotel  Beaumarchais ;  on  the 
left,  small  Hotel  de  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
Thdatre  Beaumarchais,  recently  restored 
and  enlarged ;  also  the  streets  du  Pas  de 
la  Mnle,  Saint  Gilles,  and  des  Toumelles. 

The  Boulevard  dee  FUles  du  Caivaire  (325 
yards  in  length). 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  (542  yards  in 
length) :  on  the  right.  Cirque  Nationale, 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  Boulevard 
des  Amandiers,  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple, Barrack  of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  on  the 
left,  TuTc  Garden,  IThlatre  Dejazet,  Pas- 
sage Vendome,  Thdatre  Robin. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Martin  (700  yards 
long) :  on  the  right,  Fountain  du  Chateau 
d'Eau,  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Grand  Caf6 
de  Paris,  Theatres  des  Folies  Dramatiqne, 
dc  TAmbigu  et  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

2  he  Boulevard  Saint  Denis  (271  yards  in 
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length,  from  the  Gate  Saint  Martin  to  the 
Gate  Saint  Denis) ;  on  the  right.  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg et  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Denis; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Boulevard 
de  S^bastopol  et  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

The  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  (879  yards, 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis  to  the  Rue  Bonne 
Nouvelle);  on  the  right,  Palace  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  of  which  the  cellars  are  occu^ 
pied  by  a  market,  the  ground  floor  by 
a  large  bazaar,  and  the  upper  stories  l^ 
the  Caf6  de  France,  Theatre  du  G^nnnaae ; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  in  which  is  also  a  church  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Boulevard  Poissonniere  (379  yards  in 
length):  on  the  ri^t,  Bazaar  du  Voyage, 
Maison  Barbedienne  for  bronzes,  Restau- 
rant Vachette ;  on  the  left,  Stores  du  Pro- 
ph^te,  Des  tapis  d*Aubusson,  and  Bazaar 
of  French  Industn'. 

The  Boulevard  Monimartre  (273  yards  in 
length,  from  the  street  Montmartre  to  the 
streets  Druot  and  Richelieu);  splendid 
caf6s  on  the  right  and  left;  on  the  left. 
Theatre  des  Vari6t6s,  Passage  des  Pano- 
ramas, Rue  Vivienne,  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Co.'8  store  of  engravings,  and  the  Petit 
Journal. 

The  Boulevard  des  It^diens  (596  yards 
long,  from  the  streets  Dmot  on  the  right 
and  Richelieu  on  the  left  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Hanovre  on  the  left  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Chauss^e  d' Antin  on  the  right)  is  the  ren- 
dezvous for  Parisian  fashion :  on  the  right-, 
side,  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Disderi  pho- 
tographs; Theatre  Cleverman,  successor 
of  Robert  Hondin  and  Hamilton ;  Passage 
de  r  Opera ;  Rue  le  Pelletier,  in  which  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Opera ;  Rues  La- 
iitte  and  Tiutbout ;  Caf^  Riche ;  Restaurant 
Tortoni ;  Restaurant  of  the  Maison-Doree ; 
Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  No. 
26 ;  house  of  the  armorer  Devisme,  Rue  du 
Holder  and  the  Cafe  Foy :  on  the  left  side, 
Caf6  Cardinal ;  Passage  des  Princes ;  Caf6 
du  Grand  Balcon,  behind  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique ;  Rues  de  Choiseul  and  de 
la  Michodifere,  leading  to  the  Th6&tre  Ital- 
ien  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  occupied 
by  the  jeweler  Christophle,  on  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  Boulevard  des  Capucines  (642  yards 
in  length,  from  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^  d*Antin  to  the 
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Rue  da  Luxembourg) ;  on  tbe  left,  photo- 
graphic saloons  of  Mayer  and  Pierson, 
confectioner  Boissier,  stores  de  Tahan, 
Rue  de  la  Pais,  stores  of  Alphonse  Gi- 
roux,  in  the  place  of  the  former  Hotel  des 
Affaires  Etraiig^res ;  on  the  right,  the  new 
Opera,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Jockey  Club, 
etc. 

The  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  (217  yards 
in  length)  ;  on  the  left,  Cit6  Vind6,  stores 
of  Le  Goupy,  Gouache,  des  Trois  Quarti- 
ers,  mourning  store  of  Sainte  Madeleine ; 
on  the  right,  Rues  de  S^ze,  Gaudot  de 
Manroy,  and  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins ; 
at  the  end  of  the  boulevard  is  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  surrounding  the  church 
of  the  same  name. 

The  new  roads  formed  by  the  reunion 
of  the  old  exterior  boulevards  with  other 
streets  are  (on  the  right  bank) : 

The  Boulevard  de  Bercy^  from  the 
Wharves  de  Bercy  and  de  la  Rap6e  to  the 
Rue  de  Charenton ;  the  Boulevard  de  JReu- 
illy^  from  the  Rue  de  Charenton  to  the 
Rue  Picpus ;  the  Boulevard  de  Pupus^  from 
the  Rue  de  Picpus  to  the  Cours  de  Yin- 
cennes ;  the  Boulevard  de  Chwonne,  from 
tiie  Cours  de  Vincennes  to  the  Rue  des 
Rats,  and  to  the  projected  boulevard  of 
Philippe  Auguste ;  the  Boulevard  Menil- 
tnontanty  from  the  Rue  des  Rats  to  the  Rue 
Oberkampf  and  to  the  Chauss^e  de  M6nil- 
montant ;  the  Boulevard  de  Belleville,  from 
the  Chauss^e  de  MSnilmontant  to  the 
Rues  du  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  andde  Par- 
is ;  the  Botdevard  de  la  VUktte,  from  the 
Rues  du  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de 
Paris,  to  the  Rues  de  Chateau  Landon  and 
dss  Vertus ;  the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle, 
from  the  Rues  Chateau  Landon  and  des 
Vertus  to  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta  and 
to  the  Rue  des  Poissonniers ;  the  Boulevard 
de  Rodiechouart,  from  the  Rues  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissonni^e  and  des  Poissonniers 
to  the  Rue  and  the  Chauss^e  des  Martyrs ; 
the  Boulevard  de  Clichy,  from  the  Rue  and 
th^  Chauss^  des  Martyrs  to  the  place  of 
the  ancient  barrier  of  Clichy ;  the  Bouh- 
vard  des  BaHgnolles,  frx)m  the  Rue  de 
Clichy  and  the  Grande  Rue  des  Batign- 
oUes  to  the  Rues  du  Rocher  and  de  L4vis ; 
the  Boulevard  de  Cowcelles,  from  the  Rues 
du  Rocher  and  de  L6vis  to  the  crossway 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Avenues  de 
Wagram  and. des  Temes,  and  to  the  Rue 
dfl  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6 :  (on  tbe  left 


bank)^  the  Boulevard  de  la  Gare,  from  the 
Wharves  delaGare  andd'Austerlitztothe 
Rue  d'Austerlitz ;  the  Boulevard  d^Ivry, 
from  the  Rue  d'Austerlitz  to  the  route  de 
Choissy  and  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re  d*Ita- 
lie ;  the  Boulevard  dVialie^  from  the  Place 
d'ltalie  to  the  Rue  de  la  Sant6 ;  the  Bou- 
kvard  Saint  Jacques,  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Sant^  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re  d'Enfer ; 
the  Boulevard  d^En/er,  from  the  Place 
d'Enfer  to  the  Boulevard  Montpamasse; 
the  Boulevard  de  Montronge,  from  the  Bou- 
levard d'Enfer  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re 
du  Maine ;  the  Boulevard  de  Vangirard^ 
from  the  Place  du  Maine  to  the  Rue  do 
Sevres  and  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil ;  the 
Bondevard  de  Grendle,  frt)m  the  Rue  de 
-Sfevres  to  the  Wharves  d'Orsay  and  de 
Grenelle. 

The  old  interior  boulevards  of  the  left 
bank  are :  tho  Boulevard  de  VHSpUal  (1552 
yards),  beginning  at  the  Place  Walhubert, 
between  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the 
right,  and  the  d6p6t  of  the  Chemin  de  fer 
d'Orleans  on  the  left  (on  the  right.  Boule- 
vard Saint  Marcel,  and  church  of  the  same 
name ;  on  the  left,  Abattoir  de  Yillejuif) ; 
the  Boulevard  des  Gaheiins  (927  yards),  a 
continuation  of  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopi- 
tal,  and  united  to  the  old  Boulevard  exterl- 
eur  d'Jtalie;  the  Boulevard  Saint  Jacques 
(980  yards),  from  the  Rue  de  la  Glaci^re 
to  the  ancient  Barri^re  d'Enfer,  and  to 
which  have  been  united  the  Boulevards  de 
la  Glacikre,  de  la  Sante,  and  d'Arcueil  (on 
this  last  is  the  railway  station  of  the  Che- 
min de  fer  de  Sceaux);  the  Boulevard 
d'Enfer  (920  yards),  lost  during  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  in  the  old  Boulevard  de 
Montrouge ;  the  Boulevard  du  Montpamasse 
(1877  yards) ;  on  the  left,  railway  station 
of  the  Chemins  de  fer  de  I'Ouest  et  de  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Chauss^  du  Maine;  tho 
Boulevard  des  Jnvcdides  (1354  yards),  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  preceding  bou- 
levard, and  ending  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain  with  tho 
comer  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
(on  the  left,  imperial .  establishment  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  column  of  the  Place  de 
Bjeteuil,  the  new  church  Saint  Fran9ois 
Xavier,  Avenues  de  Villars  and  de  Tour- 
ville.  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  on  the  right, 
Gothic  tower  of  the  chapel  of  the  Conv6nt 
des  Oiseaux).  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  are  the  Boulevards  de  la  Cowtrescarpe 
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end  Bourdon  (of  650  and  769  yards),  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Seine. 

The  New  Boulevards. — The  new  boale- 
vards  opened  since  1854  in  all  directions 
are: 

'  The  Bofdeoard  de  8trcu^>ourg  (921  yards), 
from  the  D^pot  of  Strasbourg  to  the  Bou- 
levard Saint  Denis;  in  the  lower  part, 
Caf(&8  du  Dix  Neavi^me  Si^cle,  des  Mille 
Colonnes,  and  de  I'Eldorado. 

The  Boukvard  de  Sebastopol^  from  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Denis  to  the  Place  du 
Chatelet ;  on  the  right.  Church  of  Saint 
Leu ;  Rues  de  Rambateau  and  de  la  Cos- 
sonnerie,  leading  to  the  central  Inarkets ; 
Rue  Aubry  le  Boucher,  from  which  may 
be  seen  the  Square  of  the  Innocents ;  The- 
atre du  Chatelet ;  on  the  left,  Square  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  before  the  Conservatory 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  Th^&tre  de  la 
Gait6;  Rue  de  Rivoli;  on  the  right  and 
left.  Square  of  the  Tower  Saint  Jacques ; 
Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Avenue  Victoria;  Fountain  de  la 
Victoire,  and  Theatre  Lyriquc. 

The  Boulevard  du  Palais,  from  the 
Bridge  au  Change  to  the  Bridge  Saint 
Michael ;  on  the  right,  Palace  of  Justice, 
Holy  Chapel ;  on  the  left,  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  Barracks  of  the  Police. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Michael,  from  the 
Place  of  this  name  to  the  Avenue  del*  Ob- 
servatoire ;  on  the  left,  street  and  church 
Saint  S^verin ;  beyond  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Grermain,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  des  Ther- 
mes,  surrounded  b}''  a  square ;  Rue  des 
£coles,  leading  to  the  College  of  France ; 
Church  de  la  Sorbonne ;  Rue  Soufflot,  from 
which  the  Pantheon  may  be  seen ;  Rues  de 
rAbb6  de  I'Epdo  and'du  Val  de  Grace, 
from  the  former  of  which  the  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  may  be  seen, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Dome  du  Val  de 
Grace ;  on  the  right,  Boulevard  Saint  An> 
dr6;  Fountain  Saint  Michael;  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain ;  Maison  Hachette ;  Rue  de 
I'Ecole  de  MMecin,  ending  with  the  Hospi- 
tal de  la  Clinique  and  the  Ecole  de  M^e- 
cin ;  Rue  Racine,  from  which  may  be  seen 
the  Theatre  de  I'Od^n ;  Lyceum  of  Saipt 
Louis ;  Rue  Monsieur  le  Ihrince ;  Garden 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  School  of  Mines,  and 
botanical  garden  of  the  School  of  Mede- 
pine. 

The  Boulevard  Maksherhes  (2925  yards), 
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from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Gate  d'Asni- 
^res,  dividing  at  the  head  of  the  Place  La- 
borde,  near  the  new  church  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, and  sending  a  branch  toward  the 
old  Barrier  de  Monceaux,  which  passes  to 
the  left  near  a  park  of  the  same  name. 

The  fgnxid.  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees. 

The  Avenue  Josephine  (975  yards),  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  do  I'Etoile  to  the 
Bridge  de  I'Alma. 

The  Boulevard  cTJena  (1408  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Place  du  Roi  de  Rome. 

Avenue  du  Roi  de  Rome  (1300  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Place  of  the  same  name. 

Avenue  d'Eylau,  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  Gate  de  la  Muctte. 

Avenue  de  V  Imperastrice  and  Avenue  de  2a 
Grande  ArmSe,  ending  the  first  at  the  Gate 
Dauphine,  and  the  second  at  the  Gate  do 
Neuilly. 

Avenue  di^Essling,  which  will  be  opened 
on  the  place  of  the  cit6  do  I'Etoile. 

Avenue  du  Prince  Jerome,  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  to  the  Avenue  des  Temes 
and  the  Place  de  Courcelles. 

Avenue  de  Wagram,  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

Avenue  de  la  Reine  Hortense  (866  yards, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  Mon- 
ceaux), from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Park  Monceaux. 

Avenue  de  Friedland  (1950  yards,  an- 
cient Boulevard  Beaujon),  from  the  Place 
de  TEtoile  to  the  place  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  streets  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6, 
de  Monceaux,  and  de  I'Oratoire  du  Ronle. 

The  Boulevard  Hcaissmann,  between  the 
preceding  place  and  the  Rue  de  la  Chaus- 
s6e  d'Antin  (it  will  be  extended  farther). 

Avenue  de  VEmpereur,  from  the  Place  du 
Pont  de  I'Alma  to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  VAlma,  from  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^s  to  the  Quay  de  Billy. 

The  Boulevard  Pereire,  double  avenue, 
extending  fh)m  the  Station  of  the  Porte 
Maillot  to  the  Rue  de  Sant^,  near  the  Sta- 
tion des  Batignolles. 

The  Boulevard  Voltaire,  from  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eou  to  the  Place  du  Trone. 

The  Boulevard  des  Amandiers  (1950 
yards),  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  an- 
cient Barrier  des  Amandiers. 

The  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  from  the 
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Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  Gat«  de  Clignan- 
court,  crossing  the  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg near  the  church  Saint  Laurent,  and 
the  Bue  Lafayette  near  the  D^pot  du  Nord. 

The  Boulevard  lUchard  Lemnr  (1950 
yards),  from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

The  Boulevard  St,  Germain,  from  the 
Quay  St.  Bernard  to  the  church  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr6s,  extended  onl}''  as  far  as  the 
Rue  Haute  Feuille  (it  will  be  continued  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Corps). 

Avefwe  de  Vincennes  (2383  yards),  from 
the  Rue  de  Lyon  to  the  ancient  Barrier  de 
Reuilly. 

The  Boulevard  ^AutterlUz  (650  yards), 
from  the  Bridge  d' Austerlitz  to  the  Rue  de 
Charenton. 

Avenite  ParmerUier  (1960  yards),  from 
the  Abattoir  de  Menilmontant  to  the  Rue 
d' Alibert,  on  the  north ;  and  to  the  south 
until  it  meets  the  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene. 

The  Boulevird  de  Philippe  Augxute^  from 
the  Barri^re  du  Trone  to  the  Cemetery  of 
the  P^re  la  Chaise. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Marcel^  from  the 
Rue  de  Lourcine  to  the  Boulevard  Arago. 

The  Boulevard  de  Port  Roycd,  from  the 
Rue  MoufFetard  to  the  crossway  de  I'Ob- 
aervatoire. 

The  Boulevard  AragOy  from  the  Rue  de 
Lourcine  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 

The  nineteen  sections  of  the  Rue  Mili- 
totre,  transformed  into  boulevards,  bear 
the  following  names :  on  the  right  bank, 
Boulevard  Poniatowski,  from  the  Gate  de 
Bercy  to  the  Gate  de  Pripus ;  Boulevard 
Soulty  from  the  Gate  de  Pripus  to  that  of 
Yincennes;  Boulevard  Davoust,  from  the 
Gate  of  Yincennes  to  that  of  Bagnolet ; 
Boulevard  Moriier,  from  the  Gate  de  Bagno- 
let to  the  Gate  de  Romainville ;  Boulevard 
Serrurier,  from  the  Gate  de  Romainville  to 
the  passage  of  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq ;  Bouk' 
vard  MacdoncUdf  from  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq  to  the  Gate  d'Aubervil- 
liers ;  Boulevard  Ney,  from  the  Gate  d' Au- 
l>ervilliers  to  that  of  Saint  Ouen ;  Boule- 
wtrd  Ressieresj  from  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Ouen  to  that  of  Clichy ;  Boulevard  Berthier, 
from  the  Gate  de  Clichy  to  that  of  the  R^ 
volte ;  Boulevard  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  ftt)m 
the  Gate  de  la  R^volte  to  that  of  Neuilly ; 
Boulevard  Lannes,  from  the  Gate  of  Neuilly 
to  that  of  La  Muette ;  Boulevard  Suchet, 


from  the  Gate  de  la  Muette  to  that  of 
Auteuil ;  Boulevard  Mural,  from  the  Gate 
of  Auteuil  to  the  Seine ;  on  the  left  bank, 
Boulevard  Massena,  from  the  Gate  of  the 
Depot  to  the  Gate  d'ltalie ;  Boulevard  Kd- 
lermann,  from  the  Gate  d'ltalie  to  that  of 
Gentilly;  Boulevard  Jourdan,  from  the 
Gate  of  Gentilly  to  that  of  Orleans ;  Bouk" 
vard  Bruae,  from  the  Gate  d' Orleans  to  the 
passage  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  I'Ouest ; 
Boulevard  Lefebvre,  from  the  passage  of 
the  Chemin  de  fer  de  I'Ouest  to  the  Gate  do 
Yersailles ;  Boulevard  Victor^  from  the  Gate 
de  Yersailles  to  the  Seine. 

The  Quays, — The  quaj's,  beginning  with 
the  point  where  the  Seine  enters  Paris, 
are :  the  Quai  de  Bercy  (on  the  right  bank, 
small  pavilion  of  the  chateau  de  Bercy; 
vast  d^pdt  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  vinegar, 
etc.);  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  (on  the  left 
bank),  directly  opposite  the  Quai  de  Bercy 
(on  the  left,  Gare  Triozon,  vast  basin,  where 
the  steamboats  are  sheltered  from  the  ice 
in  winter) ;  the  Quai  de  la  BapSe  (right 
bank) ;  the  Quai  d* Austerlitz  (left  bank), 
from  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  to  the  new  (16- 
pot  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  d'Olreans ;  the 
Quai  Henri  IV,  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  St, 
Bernard  (left  bank),  opposite  the  Quai 
Henri  lY.,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  D^pot  of 
Wines;  the  Quai  de  Anjou  (left  bank); 
the  Quais  des  C^estins,  St,  Paul,  and  des 
Ormes  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de  Bethune 
and  the  Quai  d*  Orleans  (right  bank  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Seine) ;  the  Quai  St, 
Bernard  and  the  Quai  de  la  ToumeUe  (left 
bank) ;  the  Quai  Bourbon,  the  <2ua»  de  la 
Greve^  the  Quai  Nc^oleon,  the  Quai  Pel- 
leUer,  the  Quai  de  Gevres,  the  Quai  Besaix ; 
the  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  formerly  Quai 
de  la  FerraUle  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de 
VHorloge  (left  bank  of  the  large  arm) ;  the 
Quai  de  FArcheveche  (right  bank  of  the 
small  arm) ;  the  Qucu  MontebeUo,  opposite 
thatoftheArchev^ch^;  ttxeQuaiduifarchi 
Neuf,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  Quai 
St.  Michael ;  the  Quai  des  Orflvres,  the 
length  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Prefecture  of  Police ;  the  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  opposite  the  Quai  des  Orf&vres ; 
the  Quai  .  de  VEcole  (right  bank),  below 
the  Pont  Neuf ;  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace  of  that  name ;  the  Quai  de  Con- 
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ti  (left  lank) ;  the  Quai  Malaqvau  (left 
bank) ;  the  Qua*  Vokcdre  (left  bank),  for- 
merly  Quaides  ThecUim;  die  Quai  d'Onay 
(left  bank),  bounded  by  a  barrack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  Palace  of  the  Consul 
d'£tat  and  de  la  Cour  des  Compt^s,  the 
Grand  Chancellerie  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
near,  the  Ambassade  d'Espagne,  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the  hotel  of 
the  president  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the 
central  magazine  of  the  military  hospitals, 
tho  stables  of  the  emperor,  constructed  in 
1861-62,  and  the  d6p6t  of  marbles  of  the 
state ;  the  QucU  dea  TuUeries  (right  bank), 
extending  the  length  of  the  garden  of  the 
same  name;  the  Quai  de  la  Conference 
(right  bank),  serving  for  a  road  to  the 
American  horse-railway ;  the  Qucd  de  Bil- 
ly (right  bank),  Arom  the  Bridge  de  T  Alma 
to  the  ancient  Barrier  de  Passy ;  the  Quai$ 
de  Passy  and  d'Auteuil  (right  bank) ;  tho 
Quais  de  Grendle  and  de  Javd  (left  bank). 

Th»  JSnd^«.  ^  There  are  27  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  viz. :  the  Pont  Napoleon 
II J.  J  a  few  yards  beyond  the  fortilications 
between  the  Gate  de  Bercy  (on  the  right 
bank)  and  the  Gate  de  la  Gare,  composed 
of  6  arches  (733  yards  long),  and  serving 
at  the  same  time  for  a  railroad  and  for  foot- 
passengers  ;  the  new  Pont  de  Bercy  (5  el- 
liptical arches,  150  yards  from  one  support 
to  another),  recently  constructed  in  place 
of  an  old  suspension  bridge  of  the  same 
name ;  the  Pont  cPAttsterUtz  (5  arches  in 
stone,  140  yards  in  length,  28  yards  in 
width.  The  names  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers killed  at  Austerlitz  are  inscribed  on 
the  ornaments  that  decorate  the  bridge), 
gravely  damaged  the  25th  of  January, 
1865,  by  an  explosion  of  gas ;  the  Passerelle 
de  Comtantme,  a  wire  suspension  bridge, 
uniting  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  Saint 
Louis  to  the  quay  on  the  left  bank ;  the 
Pont  Marie,  built  in  stone  from  1618  to 
1635 ;  the  Pont  de  la  TowmeUe  (6  arches), 
rebuilt  several  times  since  1614,  and  en- 
larged and  restored  under  Louis  Philippe ; 
the  new  Pijnt  Saint  Louis  (near  this  bridge 
a  new  house  has  been  recently  established 
for  the  exposition  of  dead  bodies) ;  the  new 
Pont  Louis  PkiUppe  (3  arches,  in  stone) ; 
the  Pont  d^Arcole,  an  iron  bridge,  allowing 
the  passage  of  carriages,  and  reconstructed 
in  1854  according  to  a  system  invented  by 
M.  Oudry,  engineer ;  the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 
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rebuilt  only  a  few  years  ago ;  the  Pont  a» 
Change  (3  elliptical  arches,  81  yarda  in 
width),  entirely  reconstructed  in  1858 ;  the 
Pont  de  VArcheveche,  built  in  1828  on  the 
smffU  arm  of  the  Seine  (3  unequal  arches) ; 
the  Pont  au  Double,  reconstructed  in  1853 
with  a  single  arch  on  the  small  arm  of  the 
Seine ;  the  Pont  Saint  Cltarles,  covered  by 
a  glazed  gallery,  uniting  the  buildings  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  tlie  PetU  Pont,  rebuilt  in 
1853  with  a  single  arch  in  stone ;  the  Pont 
Saint  Michael,  reconstructed  in  1857  on  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  Seine.  The  Pont  Neuf 
and  StaiMe  of  Henry  IV, — ^This  bridge  was 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Henry  III.  Its  length  is  over 
1000  feet;  breadth,  78.  It  was  formerly, 
like  the  London  bridge,  tiie  habitual  resort 
of  jugglers,  burglars,  and  thieves.  Near 
the  centre,  on  I'lle  aux  Yache,  stands  tho 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  erected  in 
1818  by  order  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  was 
formed  from  the  material  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  taken  from  Place  Yendome,  and 
that  of  General  Desaix,  taken  from  the 
Place  des'Yictoires.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
and  weighs  30,000  pounds.  The  bridge  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  scene  from 
it  is  very  beautiful ;  the  Pont  des  Arts,  con- 
structed from  1801  to  1803,  and  reserved 
entirely  for  foot-passengers  (8  arches  of 
iron,  141  yards  in  length  and  11  yards  in 
breadth) ;  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  or  des 
Saints  PereSy  uniting  the  Quay  Malagnais 
to  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  constructed  in 
1832  to  1834  (5  iron  arches ;  at  the  extrem- 
ities, 4  colossal  statues  in  stone  represent- 
ing, on  the  right  bank.  Abundance  and  In- 
duttry,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  Seine  and 
the  City  of  Paris);  the  Pont  Royal,  recon- 
structed in  1665  (5  arches.  Below  this 
bridge  is  a  wharf  from  which  the  steam- 
boats start,  going  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud, 
during  the  summer) ;  the  Pont  de  Sdferi- 
no,  constructed  in  1858, 1859,  opposite  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (3  arches, 
156  yards  in  length,  22  yards  in  width).  On 
the  comers  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
principal  victories  gained  by  the  French 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1859.  The 
Ponfe  de  la  Concorde, — Thra  bridge  was 
originally  called  Le  Pont  Louis  XV, ;  then 
Pont  de  la  Revolution.  In  1800  it  received 
the  name  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  It  leads 
from  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  was  built  in 
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three  years,  1787  to  1790,  mostly  from  the 
stone  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  Its  length  is  461  feet,  and  breadth 
61  feet.  It  is  composed  of  five  elliptical 
arches.  The  architect  was  Peronnet ;  its 
cost  $240, 000.  The  PotU  dei  Invalides^  unit- 
ing tiie  Qnal  de  la  Conference  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1854,  '55  (4 
arches,  statues  representing,  one  the  Vic- 
toire  terreatre,  the  other  the  Victoire  mari- 
time  J  by  Messrs.  Di^boldt  and  Villain) ;  the 
Pont  de  PAltna,  constructed  in  1854,  '55  to 
unite  the  western  extremity  of  the  Quai 
de  la  Conference  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  (3' 
arches ;  between  these  arches,  statues  rep- 
resenting a  grenadier  and  a  zouceoe,  by  M. 
Dieboldt ;  a  hunt&r^  on  foot,  and  an  artil- 
leryman, by  M.  Amaud) ;  the  Pofni  d^Jena, 
constructed  in  1806  to  1813,  opposite  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (5  arches,  in  stone  ;  sculp- 
tured eagles  above  the  piers ;  at- the  ex- 
tremities, colossal  statues  representing  al- 
legorical personages) ;  the  Pont  du  Grenelle, 
constructed  in  1818  (6  arches);  the  Pont 
du  Point  du  Jour,  or  d^AtUeuilj  finished  in 
1866,  and  destined  for  the  passage  of  the 
railroad.  There  are  2  roads,  one  for  foot- 
passengers,  carriages,  and  horses,  the  oth- 
er for  the  railway ;  2  stories,  on  5  large 
arches. 

Places,  Statues,  arid  Fountains. — Place  de 
la  Bastille  and  Colonne  de  JidUet,  1830. — 
The  Bastile,  which  formerly'  stood  here, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  thi^  place,  aft- 
er having  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
as  fortress  and  state  prison,  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789  ;  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
molished by  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  part  of  the  material  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  de  la 
Concorde.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  on  this  spot  the 
insurgents  erected  their  strongest  barri- 
cade in  1848.  Here  the  good  and  much- 
beloved  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis  Affre, 
was  shot  by  the  insurgents  while  using  his 
efforts  to  stop  the  bloody  conflict  which 
had  been  going  on  for  three  days.  He  had 
obtained  permission  from  General  Cavalg- 
nac  to  go  in  person  to  try,  by  words  of 
peace,  to  stop  the  frightful  carnage  which 
was  going  on.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
young  man  bearing  an  olive-branch  as  a 
token  of  peace.     As  he  approached,  the 


mob  stopped  their  fire  for  a  few  moments ; 
the  archbishop  exhorted  them,  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner,  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  firing  again 
commenced,  and  the  archbishop,  seeing 
that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  was  re- 
turning, when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball.  The  insurgents  declared  they  were 
innocent  of  the  act.  He  died  in  less  than 
two  days  ;  his  dying  words  were,  "  May 
my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war." 

The  Colonne  de  JuUlet  is  composed  of 
bronze,  weighing  over  163,000  pounds ;  it 
is  154  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  basement 
of  white  marble  ornamented  with  bas-re- 
liefs in  bronze.  Over  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  colos- 
sal figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Lib- 
erty. It  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  when 
the  remains  of  the  victims  of  1830  were  de- 
posited beneath.  Nearly  all  the  comba- 
tants who  fell  in  February,  1848,  were  in- 
terred here.  This  monument  is  gcnerully 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modem  architecture.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  view  from  the  top.  The  keepers 
generally  expect  a  fee  of  about  one  franc. 

The  Place  de  la  Bourse j  surrounding  the 
edifice  of  this  name. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  extends  from 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  west,  to 
the  Place  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  east. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  a  tourna- 
ment held  here  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  It 
is  separated  h-om  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
by  an  iron  railing,  before  the  central  gate 
of  which  rises  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected 
by  the  order  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  under 
the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and> 
after  the  model  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  at  Borne. 

The  Place  du  ChcUeau  d'Eau,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  boulevards  du  Temple, 
Saint  Martin,  du  Prince  Eugene,  de  Ma- 
genta, and  de  la  Rue  du  Temple,  owes  its 
name  to  a  beautiful  fountain  called  the 
Chateau  d'Eau. 

Place  du  Chatelet  was  the  site  of  the 
court  of  justice  and  prison  of  Paris  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  middle  of  the 
present  square  is  a  fountain,  erected  in 
1808,  the  first  monument  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victories  of  theBepublic 
and  the  Empire.  On  this  place  are  two 
fine  theatres,  the  Lyrique  and  the  Chatelet. 
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The  Piace  de  la  Concorde^  or  Place  Louis 

XV,  On  the  spot  vrhere  formerly  stood 
the  statue  of  that  monarch  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor  now  stands.  The  great  space  which 
separates  the  garden  from  the  Champs 
Elys^es  (a  square  of  750  feet  long  by  525 
broad)  composes  this  place,  which,  histori- 
cally speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Paris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770,  that,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis 

XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  midst 
of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of  fire- 
works, the  carriages  were  driven  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
trampled  to  death.  Here,  also,  took  place 
the  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1793  and  1794,  the  dreadful  guil- 
lotine, on  which  were  executed  Louis  XYI., 
his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Bobespierre,  General 
Beauharnois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  3'ear 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Au^trians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
hy  the  Allies.  At  this  place  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  in 
the  same  year.  It  assumed  its  present  ap- 
pearance in  1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  named  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  in  1800, 
P/ciC6  de  la  Concorde ;  in  1814,  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  in  1852,  Place  de  la  Concorde  again. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  stands  the 
Obelisk  o/*Xz£a:or,  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  It  weighs  500,000  pounds,  is  72 
feet  3  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  at 
the  base,  and  5  feet  7  inches  at  the  top. 
It  took  three  years  to  transport  it  from 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mus6e  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Se- 
sostris  1500  years  before  Christ.  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France.  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beauti- 
ful fountains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 
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time,  the  other  to  fluvial  navigatiom.  Tho 
basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

Pl(ju^  Davphine,  formed  in  1608,  and 
named  after  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis 
XIII.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected 
in  1803  in  honor  of  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  The  fountain  bears 
the  bust  of  Desaix,  represented  as  being 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a  figure  of  France. 

The  Place  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
FEtoile,  which  is  the  beginning  of  twelve 
boulevards,  all  running  in  different  direc- 
tions. In  the  centre  rises  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe <Je  VEtoUe^  which  opens  into  the 
Bois  do  Boulogne.  This  colossal  monu- 
ment ^va8  erected  to  celebrate  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French  under  the  Republic  and 
Empire.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Napoleon 
I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806,  in 
which  year  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  Its 
noble  and  majestic  simplicity  renders  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  its 
execution.  It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Euiope,  being  152  feet  high,  137 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep ;  the  height  of 
the  principal  arch  is  90  feet :  its  cost  was 
about  $2,100,000,  and  was  thirty  j-ears  in 
completing,  being  finished  in  1836.  There 
are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary  on 
each  front,  which  faces  the  avenue  Champs 
&ys6e  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge  of  Neuil- 
ly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eighteen  feet. 
The  right-side  group  toward  Paris  repre- 
sents the  departure  for  the  defense  of  the 
country ;  the  Genius  of  War  encouraging 
warriors  to  action.  The  left  group  repre- 
sents the  victories  of  1810 :  Napoleon  I. 
stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  while  Yic- 
ioTy  places  the  crown  upon  his  brow ; 
Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  while  History 
is  occupied  recording  his  deeds ;  a  foreign 
soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm  suspended 
to  a  tree.  On  the  fa9ade  looking  toward 
the  west,  the  right  group  represents  "  Re- 
sistance:^*  a  young  man,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius flitting  over  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  his  father  and  his  wife  holding  a  dead 
child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the  defense  of 
his  country  ;  a  warrior  is  falling  from  his 
horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encouraging  them 
to  action.  The  group  on  the  left  repro- 
sents  ^^ Peace  :^^  a  warrior,  sheathing  hio 
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sword,  stands  between  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, while  another  is  taming  a  bull  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture ;  and  the  (Genius  of 
Peace,  crowned  with  lanrelB,  sheds  over 
them  her  protecting  influence.  The  last 
two  are  by  M.  Etex,  who  received  for  the 
work  $80,000.  Above  the  arch,  on  the 
northern  side,  is  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by 
M.  Jecther ;  and  on  the  southern  side,  the 
Battle  of  Jemappes,  by  Marochetti.  These 
scnlptnrea  are  considered  superior  to  any 
tiling  tiiat  has  ever  originated  in  France. 
The  alto  relievo  on  the  weetem  front  is,  on 
the  northern  side,  the  Taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Chaponni4re ;  that  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola, 
by  Feuch&re.  The  alto  relievo  on  the  east- 
ern facade  is,  that  of  the  southern  com- 
partment rejH'esenting  the  surrender  of 
Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
by  M.  Seuvre ;  that  of  the  northern,  the 
death  of  General  Marceau,  by  M.  Iiemaire. 
The  frieze  suxrounding  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  several  artists ;  it  is  equally  divi- 
ded: one  half  (the  eastern  and  half  the 
northern  and  southern  fronts)  represents 
the  departure  of  the  armies  for  Italy ;  the 
deputies  oMhe  nation  are  grouped  round 
the  altar  of  the  country,  distributing  flags 
to  the  troops.  On  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  frieze  we  see  the  return  of  the  vic- 
torious armies,  offering  the  fruit  of  tlieir 
victories  to  regenerate4  France.  Kearly 
all  the  figures  are  portraits.  The  interior 
is  ascended  by  winding  staircases,  which 
lead  into  several  large  halls.  In  one  of  the 
traults  is  the  following  inscription :  ^^Ce 
monument  commend  en  1806,  en  Vhonneur  de 
la  Grande  Armee,  hnffterr^interrompu,  con- 
tinue en  1823  avec  une  dedicace  noicodle,  a  St4 
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la  gloire  des  Armies  Franfoiaes,^*  After 
mounting  261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top, 
from  which  we  have  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  on  one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park 
of  Boulogne,  which  we  now  enter,  on  tiie 
other.  The  buildUng  is  open  every  day :  a 
fee  of  half  a  fhmc  to  the  custodian  is 
sufficient. 

The  Place  de  Greve,  reserved  formerly  for 
executions,  has  been  the  theatre  of  tiie  md^ 
moving  scenes  in  the  Bevolutions  of  1880 
and  1848. 

The  Place  Louvois  or  RickdieUj  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  opposite 
th3  imperial  librar)',  incloses  a  square.   In 
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the  midst  is  a  fountain  with  four  statues 
in  bronze  of  the  Seme^  the  Loire,  the  Go- 
ronne,  and  the  Sdone,  by  Mr.  Klagmann. 

Place  du  Palais  Bourbon, — In  the  centre 
is  a  marble*  statue  by  Feuch^res,  represent- 
ing Law.  There  is  a  pedestal  in  front  on 
which  a  statue  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  be 
placed,  when  the  Revolution  of  1880  broke 
out.  In  June,  1848,  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Republic  in  plaster. 

The  Place  du  PantMon  extends  before  the 
Church  Sainte  Genevieve. 

Place  Royale  or  Place  des  VoegeSy  was  the 
site  of  the  Palais  des  Tonmelles.  It  was 
in  this  palace  that  Henry  II.,  in  tilting 
with  the  Count  de  Montgommeri,  received 
a  wound  in  the  eye  of  which  he  died.  In 
this  place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIIL 

The  Place  du  Prince  Eughte  is  ornament- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
erected  in  1868. 

Place  Vend^me.'-lTi  1668,  Louis  XIV. 
erected  this  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Duke  yend6me,  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  Henry  lY.  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  450 
feet.  The  buildings  bordering  on  the  square 
are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture. In  the  centre  formerly  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY. :  this  was 
demolished  by  the  people  during  the  first 
revolution,  the  base  only  being  saved.  In 
1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  gave  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  monument 
in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  Frencharmies. 
The  column  was  of  Tuscan  order,  and  copied 
after  Trajan's  Pillar  at  Rome.  Its  height 
was  186  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
86  feet ;  the  base  was  about  21  feet  high, 
and  20  square,  ascended  by  an  entire  wind- 
ing staircase  of  176  steps.  The  column 
was  covered  with  bas-reliefis  in  bronze,  com- 
posed of  276  plates,  made  out  of  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  representing  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  German  campaign  of 
1805.  There  were  over  2000  figures  of  three 
feet  high,  and  the  metal  used  weighs  about 
360,000  lbs.  The  column  was  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I., 
11  feet  high.  The  one  familiar  to  Parisians, 
with  the  cocked  hat  and  military  surtout, 
was  taken  down  in  1868 ;  the  hero  last  ap- 
peared in  a  Roman  toga.     His  statue  was 
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burled  to  the  ground  in  1814 ;  bat  France 
was  not  satisfied  until  a  finer  one  was 
placed  upon  the  summit.  The  whole  cost 
was  about  $300,000.  During  the  time  of 
the  Commune  this  column  was  demolished, 
but  is  at  present  in  course  of 'reconstruc- 
tion. The  view  fonnerl3r  obtained  from 
here  was  very  fine.  The  pedestal  of  the 
column  is  all  that  now  remains  standing. 
The  bronze  of  the  column  itself  is  being 
recast,  most  of  the  fragments  having  been 
returned  hy  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
they  had  fallen..  A  large  number  of  pieces 
were  sold  by  the  Communists  to  strangers 
or  persons  desiring  some  memorial  of  the 
column,  and  the  government,  in  order  to 
regain  the  lost  fragments,  was  obliged  to 
declare  that  any  person  having  a  piece  of 
the  bronze,  and  not  returning  the  same, 
would  be  subject  to  a  month's  imprisoment. 

To  the  northwest  lies  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Madeleine  just  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
columns ;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive  the 
upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  far  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elys^es, 
we  see  prominently  over  all  other  objects 
the  celebrated  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
PEtoile.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  flow- 
ing Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Place;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  far 
to  the  southeast  we  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  P^re  la  Chaise ;  while 
close  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens  and 
palaces  of  the  Tuikries  and  Louvre,  also 
the  liouvre  and  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
the  Place  de  la  BaatUe  and  Place  du  Tr^ne, 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Bue  Bivoli  east- 
ward. 

The  Place  du  Trone  is  ornamented  with 
columns  bearing  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Philippe  Auguste. 

PUuse  des  Vtdoires.—'The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
illadc,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpoBe  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 
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to  bis  king.  It  lasted  until  ths  Revolution 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  stetue 
to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
statue  of  Henry  lY.,  which  now  stends  on 
Pont  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  stetue  of  Louis  XIY.  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  design- 
ed by  Bosio,  and  weighs  16,000  lbs. 

The  Porte  Saint  De^  is  an  are  de  tri^ 
ompkCf  erected  in  1672  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIY.  in  Germany. 

The  Porte  Scant  Martin  was  erected  in 
1674,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Franche- 
Comte. 

The  Statue  of  Marshal  Ney,  modeled  by 
Rude,  was  erected  in  1853  on  -the  cross- 
way  of  the  Observatory,  near  the  same 
place  wh^e  the  marshal  was  shot. 

The  Equestrian  Statue  of  Henry  JV,,  on 
the  Pont  Neuf,  is  the  work  of  Lemot. 

The  Fontaine  de  VArbre  Sec  was  con- 
structed in  1775  by  Soufflot,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Bue  de  1' Arbre  Sec  and  the 
Bue  Saint  Honor^. 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Rue  de  GreneUe  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris. 

The  Fontaine  des  Innocents  was  aected 
in  1788  in  the  middle  of  the  former  market 
of  the  Innocente,  but  has  since  been  re- 
stored and  placed  in  a  square. 

The  Fontaine  Moltere,  constructed  in  1844 
by  Yisconti,  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Mo- 
li^re  and  the  Bue  Bichelieu.  There  is  a 
stetue  of  Moli^re  in  the  centre. 

The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  was,  under 
Louis  XIII.,  separated  from  the  palace  by 
a  street  called  Bue  de  Tuileries.  Louis 
XIY.  gave  orders  for  having  it  remodeled, 
and  Le  Nostre  produced  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
we  now  see. 

The  garden  is  2250  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  two  terraces,  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
ofHhe  palace  is  the  private  garden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
t3wn.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stet- 
ues:  some  are  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
and  many  originals.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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garden  is  the  gfMt  aUey^  over  2000  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vast 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  gracefully 
spouts  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Rape  of  Cybele  by  Saturn ;  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  in  bronze.  The  entrance  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  bronze  lions.  As  you  go  toward  the 
weet  you  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  hero,  you  have  an  excel- 
lent view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri* 
vate  garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  Elys^esl  The  garden, 
during  the  cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hours  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
gayest  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
children.  A  laige  quantity  of  chairs  are 
strewed  over  the  garden,  which  may  be 
hired  for  two  or  three  sous  each.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
marble  vases. 

Looking  west,  he  will  see  Place  de  la  Conr- 
cordCj  farther  on  the  Champs  Eljfskt,  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  Champs  £ly86es  the 
Arcde  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  There  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  equal  it  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
intends  to  devote  one  day  to  the'  four  places 
-^the  Garden,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Champs 
Elysees,  and  Bois  de  Boulogne;  after  he  has 
*'done"  the  two  former  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  voiture  for  the  two  latter. 

Garden  ofihe  Laxembourg, — ^This  garden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  in  Paris,  and  is 
profusely  decorated  with  statues  by  the  best 
Parisian  masters.  It  is  about  8000  feet 
long  by  2000  wide.  Nine  gates  afford  ac- 
cess to  this  beautiful  garden,  which' was 
first  planted  by  Desbrosses  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  palace^  Gratuitous  lec- 
tures are  here  given  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  head 
gardener,  on  grafting,  pruning,  and  rear- 
ing of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the  public  f^m 
da3*light  until  dark. 

Champs  Elysk*. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  this  delightful  spot 
that  would  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion.    It  is  nearly  200  years  since  the 


grand  avenue  was  formed.  Maria  de 
Medicis  purchased  nearly  all  the  ground, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  continually 
improving.  It  was  formerly  called  Le 
Grand  Cowrs,  bjit  now  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysks,  Its  length  is  over  1^  miles,  ter- 
minating at  the  triumphal  arch  de  FEtoile, 
half  way  between  which  and  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  Bond  Point:  it  is  a  circular 
space,  with  six  elegant  lateral  fountains. 
The  avenue  has  foot-pavements  twelve  feet 
wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the  avenues 
are  planted  with  magnificent  trees,  and 
bordered  by  walks  of  the  most  agreeable 
aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-posts  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elys6es  is  the 
favorite  spot  for  all  classes;  continually, 
from  morning  till  night,  are  circulating  a 
multitude  of  sumptuous  equipages  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
while  on  every  side  we  see  beautiful  groves 
surrounding  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice, 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  the  Jardin  Mabile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-rooms, elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  flower-beds ;  and  when  all  is  lighted 
up  by  the  thousand  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  ^*f^"  or  holy- 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  ^^ troops  from  Italy,"  the  scene  is  be- 
yond description.  When  every  building  is 
transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and  every 
tree  into  a  p}Tamid  of  lights;  when  the 
brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes  with  the 
elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  enchanting  in- 
deed. 

Bois  de  Boulogne. — The  Avenue  de  Vim' 
peratrice  extends  from  the  Triumphal  Arch 
to  the  n^rest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1300  yds.  long  and 
100  wide.  The  gate  through  which  we 
pass  is  called  Porte  Dauphine,  which  ushers 
us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  Europe  that  can  at  all 
compare  with  it ;  every  thing  that  wealth, 
taste,  and  art  combined  could  do  for  it,  has 
been  done,  to  add  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  spot.  It  is  now,  like  Hyde  Park 
at  London,  the  most  foshionable  promfr> 
nade  or  drive. 

After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  British  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  coq' 
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tinually  been  improving.  It  has  assnmed 
an  entirely  difierent  appearance  since  the 
year  1852.  Its  extent  is  immense,  being 
over  four  miles  long  by  aboat  two  wide ; 
contains  two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing 
two  beautiful  Islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  carriage>road  which 
winds  around  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beautiful 
Swiss  cottage,  which  affords  excellent  re- 
freshments to  the  hungry  and  thirsty. 
You  will  also  find  them  peering  out  of 
clumps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  The  Bois  sufivered  much  during  the 
late  siege,  many  of  the  tree's  having  been 
cut  down. 

Included  within  the  "  Bois"  is  the  Hip- 
podrome  de  Longchamps^  a  race-course  con- 
taining 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the  city 
to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  60  years. 
The  club  has  agreed  to  devote  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  letting  of  places  to 
increasing  the  stakes  to  be  run  for  at  the 
government  autumn  races.  The  Hippo- 
drome is  reached  by  the  splendid  AUee  de 
Longchamps^  through  which  the  annual 
Promemide  de  LonffcAamps,  which  takes 
placfe  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome; there  are  steamers  running  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
Neuilly,  and  railway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  buildings  display  a  style  of 
elegant  rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  late  emperor's  pavilion,  which  is 
beautifully  fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  tti- 
bunesj  the  whole  protected  by  an  awning 
resting  on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  gabled  roof.  All  the  difierent 
stands  are  divided  into  compartments  for 
the  members.  The  course  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  "Bois,"  near  which 
is  Mr.  Rothschild's  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  AlUe  Longchamps,  is  situated 
the  Cascade  Longchamps,  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  all  strangers — a  craggy,  artificial 
mound  forty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide.  Through  the  body  of  the 
mound  a  large  current  of  water  issues,  and 
falls  into  a  basin  bordered  with  rock. 
There  are  two  small  streams  winding  their 
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way  throngh  different  courses.  An  intri- 
cate passage  leads  to  the  top,  where  is 
situated  the  lake  from  which  the  cascade  is 
fed.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  is  so  exact  that  one  is  cfieated  into 
the  belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added 
nothing  to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart 
from  the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out 
on  every  hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work 
of  man.  Every  portion  is  under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautifully  graded; 
the  paths  diverging  from  the  main  ave- 
nues in  most  graceful  curves;  the  wind- 
ing ways  ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers, 
and  shrubbery.  Adjoining  the  cascade  is 
a  ^rat-doss  restaurant,  whose  splendid 
breakfasts  and  dinners  are  served  a  Id 
carte,  the  resort  of  the  "high  life  "  of  Par- 
is. Dozens  of  weddmg  breakfasts  are  or- 
dered here  on  Saturday  mornings. 

We  now  strike  into  the  AUie  Longchamps, 
and  on  reaching  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  AUee  de  la  Heine  Marguerite,  strike  into 
a  carriage-way  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
the  Pre  Catekm,  about  the  centre  of  the 
park.  This  is  a  public  garden,  frequented 
by  the  most  respectable  people  of  Paris.  It 
is  finely  laid  out  in  groves,  pavilions,  Swiss 
cottages,  grass-plots,  shady  walks — a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and 
garden  scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  Tliedtre  des  Fleurs, 
where  ballets  are  performed.  The  scenery 
is  all  real  water,  trees,  sky,  and  grottoes. 
On  f!&te-nights,when  the  whole  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  effect  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing. The  ordinary  admission  is  one  franc ; 
on  f^te-nights,  three.  The  refreshments 
are  excellent.  Near  this  stands  the  Croix 
Catelan,  erected  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the 
14th  century,  in  memory  of  a  Troubadour 
whom  he  had  invited  to  Paris,  and  who  was 
murdered  in  this  wood  by  the  escort  the 
king  had  sent  to  guard  him  from  robbers. 
He  inadvertently  mentioned  to  them  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the 
king.  They  immediately  resolved  to  mur- 
der him,  and  executed  their  diabolical  pur- 
pose on  the  spot.  On  searching  him,  they 
found  to  their  mortification  that  the  treas- 
ure spoken  of  consisted  in  a  few  bottles  of 
very  valuable  essences.  After  their  return 
to  the  palace,  they  stated  that  he  had  failed 
to  come.  The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found ;  and  one  of  the  murderers  hav 
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iDg  imprudently  scented  bis  hair  with  the 
essence,  which  was  recognized,  the  whole 
party  was  arrested.  They  conifessed  their 
crime,  and  were  executed  at  the  stake. 
The  monument  is  in  very  good  repair,  con- 
sidering its  age  and  the  exposure.  In  1865 
a  beautiful  skating-pond,  with  elegant  pa- 
vilions, was  constructed  in  the  **Bois," 
where  the  ilite  of  Paris  assemble  during  the 
skating  season. 

•  Returning  through  the  Avenue  de  Long- 
champs,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, is  the  chapel  of  St,  Ferdinand^  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1842.  The  duke  was  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  postillion  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage ;  but  his  feet  having  become  en- 
tangled in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
^ound,  and  his  head  dreadfully  fractured. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  at  7  o'clock  the  same  day,  he 
breathed  his  last.  An  elegant  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  50  feet  long  by  20  high, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  windows  are  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
resenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  family.  On 
the  high  altar  is  a  ^^Deacent  from  the  Cross" 
in  marble.  On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right  is 
the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
death-bed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
of  his  deceased  sister,  the  Princess  Mari». 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin,  you  enter  the  very  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  beautiful  picture  representing  the 
death-bed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
life.  Among  the  persons  represented  are 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers,  the 
Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  Joinville  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  Marshals  Gerard  and 
Soult ;  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Was  absent  at  Rag^res.  Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  clocks  here,  one  represent- 
ing the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes  to 
1^.  the  other  the  time  of  his  death  (10 


minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and  trans- 
planted here  by  his  son,  the  Count  de  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cypress-trees.  A  fee 
of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  generally  given  to 
the  custodian.  The  diapel  closes  at4 o'clock 
P.M. 

Churches  of  Paris.— We  shall  now  give 
the  names  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Paris,  with  a  superficial  description  of  each, 
as  it  would  be  beyond  the  Umits  of  this 
volume  to  enter  into  particulars.  We  shall 
commence  the  list  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portantmonuments  of  the  capital,  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Notre  Dome.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1160 
by  Alexander  III.,  Pope  of  Rpme,  who  had 
at  this  time  taken  refuge  in  France,  al- 
though a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral  as  early  as  the  time  of  Yalen- 
tinian  I.  (A.D.  365).  The  west  front  was 
finished  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 1223 ;  and  the  southern  transept 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420,  being 
nearly  300  years  after  its  commencement. 
This  cathedral  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob  during  the  Revolution,  but  was 
completely  repaired  preparatory  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  I.,  and  also  at  the  Res- 
toration. The  beautiful  fa9ade  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  large  square  towers  80  feet 
high,  which  are  ascended  by  a  staircase  in 
the  northern  tower.  One  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  may  be  obtained  from  these  towers. 
In  the  southern  one  is  the  famous  *'J?our- 
eicm"  bell,  which  weighs  32,000  pounds,  and 
requires  eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  390 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet ;  width,  144  feet.  The  roo^  rising 
30  feet  above  the  vaulting,  is  856  feet  long 
and  37  wide ;  it.  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds.  The 
interior  is  magnificent.  The  arches  have 
double  entrances,  and  are  separated  by  two 
ranges  of  pillars,  surrounded  on  both  sides 
with  long  galleries  embellished  with  col- 
umns. Behind  the  hi^h  altar,  which  is 
very  magnificent,  stands  Conston's  cele- 
brated marble  group,  i^ie  Descent  from  tks 
Cross.    The  group  consists  of  four  figarei^ 
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the  mother,  the  Savior,  and  two  angels. 
Ihe  expression  given  to  the  face  of  the 
Savior  is  peculiarly  noble  and  touching. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  interior  of  the 
choir  are  considered  very  fine.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  b  a  fine  statue 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Savior,  by  Raggi. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir  there 
is  a  fine  monument,  erected  to  Cardinal  de 
Belloy,  archbishop  of  Paris.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  works  written  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  any  of  which 
would  well  repay  perusal.  Michelet's  His- 
tory of  France  or  Victor  Hugo's  Notre 
Dame  are  the  best.  On  the  southern  side 
of  Notre  Dame  stands  the  Fountain  Notre 
Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  archbish- 
op's palace,  which  was  sacked  by  the  pop- 
ulace in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  It  was 
finished  in  1845.  The  structure  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  has  two 
basins,  the  larger  being  33  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 

Church  of  Saint  Roche. — This  church  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
ish in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  fashionable  and  wealthy.  It  was 
commenced  in  1653,  the  corner-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  not  finished  until 
a  century  later.  The  fd9ade  consists  of 
two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
umns, standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and  cross ; 
the  platform,  which  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical  events  of  great 
importance.  From  here  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  execution; 
here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  leveled  his  can- 
on on  the  mob  during  the  Directory ;  here 
the  stand  was  made  by  the  people  against 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  The  doors  of  this 
church  were  forced  open  at  different  times 
by  the  populace,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  bodies  of  Miles.  Chamerois,  Du- 
chenois,  and  Rancourt  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  They  belonged  to  the  stage,  and 
the  clergy  opposed  their  burial  here ;  but 
the  people  insisted,  broke  down  the  doors, 
and  carried  their  point.  The  interior  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  entirely  Doric ;  its 
length  is  400  feet,  and  is  most  profusely 
decorated ;  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings. The  pictures  most  worthy  of  remark 
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are  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus^  by  Vieri ; 
The  Savior  driving  the  Money-chatujers 
from  the  Temple  ;  his  BlesHnff  the  Infants ; 
his  Delivering  the  Keys  to  Saint  Peter. 
There  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  Manger;  also  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ.  Standing  in  the  fifth  chap- 
el is  a  beautiful  monument,  erected  to  the 
Abb4  de  r£p6e  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils of  the  institution  which  he  founded. 
The  singing  here  has  always  been  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  church  in  Paris.  An 
elegant  tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up 
here  for  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint 
Roche  is  situated  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor6, 
No.  290. 

The  Madeleine,  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine.  This  magnificent 
edifice  was  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  in  1764.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  suspended  the  work. 
In  the  year  1809,  Napoleon  I.  formed  the 
project  of  transforming  it  into  a  temple  of 
glory ;  but  the  other  disastrous  events  of 
1813,  ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupt- 
ed its  progress.  In  1815  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dered it  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  consort  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  into  effect.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud 
specimen  of  modem  architecture  was  oom<> 
pleted.  The  original  designs  were  by  Con- 
stant d'lvrj",  but  it  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  MM.  Huv6  and  Vignon. 
The  building  and  columns  stand  on  a  pla^* 
form  328  feet  long  by  138  broad,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  alight  of  steps  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  fa9ade.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  52  Corinthian  columns,  49  feet 
high,  and  5}  diameter  at  the  base.  The  en« 
tablature  is  enriched  with  elegant  sculp* 
ture.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  and  cop^ 
per ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  wood  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice.  The  doors 
are  of  bronze,  and  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
the  walls  are  niches  containing  statues  of 
82  different  subjects.  The  interior  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt,  and 
marble.  The  paintings  have  been  execu- 
ted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit.  The 
church  is  lighted  by  three  cupolas,  resting 
on  arches  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
columns.  Around  the  choir  are  numerous 
chapels,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue  of 
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its  patron  saint.  The  high  altar  is  beau- 
tifully sculptured  by  Marochetti.  The 
principal  group  represents  the  Magdalen 
borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  angels. 
The  principal  painting  on  the  ceiling  is  by 
Zeigler,  and  represents  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  Christianity  since  the  death 
of  the  Savior.  The  Magdalen  is  borne 
before  the  throne  of  God,  surrounded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  mortals  who  were  instru> 
mental  in  propagating  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, among  which  are  Constantino,  St.  Lou- 
is, Peter  the  Hermit,  Eichard  Cour  de  Li- 
on, Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Dandolo,  "the 
blind  old  Doge  of  Venice,"  Clotilde,  queen 
of  France,  Joan  of  Arc,  Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Kichelieu.  The 
last  group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  Pope  Pius  VII.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  about 
$2,500,000. 


Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Hue  de  la 
Paix,  on  the  right,  which  runs  from  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  to  Place  Ven- 
dome.  The  continuation  of  this  street  is 
Rue  Castiglione,  which  brings  you  out  on 
Rue  Rivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  On  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the 
principal  jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Church  ofNctre  Dame  deLorette. — This 
church  was  commenced  in  1823  and  finish- 
ed in  1837.  Mr.  Lebas  was  its  architect. 
If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  it 
more' resembles  a  museum  than  a  place  of 
worship.  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gay  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
going  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  Its  length  is  204:  feet  by  96  wide. 
The  portico  consists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  pediment,  over,  which 
are  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. From  the  St.  Montmartre  it  much  re- 
sembles a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces  be^ 
twecn  the  windows  of  the  interior  are  paint- 


ed in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  high  altar  is  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns,  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalls, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme,  and 
the  wall  by  Heim  and  Drilling — the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Temple.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  Many  strangers  visit 
this  church  for  the  purpcMse  of  listening  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remarkably  good. 

CTiurch  of  St.  Eustache.— This  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years).  The 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a  cruci- 
form shape,  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten  col- 
umns of  more  than  100  feet  in  height. 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  effect.  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over  the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautifully  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  paintings  in  this 
church. 

Church  of  St.  Germain  VAuxerrois,  in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert;  pil- 
laged and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  consid- 
ered the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert 
rebuilt  it  in  998 ;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  VI  I.  in  1427.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1831,  while  the  funeral  services 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose  in  tlio 
church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  difiiculty  prevent- 
ed from  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  works  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  ofthc  horrible  massacre  of 
St.  Barthel^my. 

Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. — The  corner-stone  of  this  magnificent 
church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.     The  portico,  which  is  nui- 
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yenally  admired,  is  composed  of  a  doable 
range  of  Doric  columns  40  feet  high.  The 
entrances  are  approached  hy  a  flight  of 
steps,  intersected  by  double  columns  sup- 
porting a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice ;  the  one  210  feet  high,  the  other 
174.  They  are  also  of  diflTerent  forms, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  the  metropolitan  church.  On  the 
northern  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Strasburg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
structure  is  432  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
95  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  statues  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  ma^^niflceiitly  carved, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  King  David  and  fifteen  other 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
bearing  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
22  beautiful  chapels,  wherein  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  lAdy 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
most  magnificent  gilding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annunci- 
ation, Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept.  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  firont 
of  the  church  is  the  Fountain  of  St.  Sulpice, 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Church  du  Vol  de  Grdce  <xnd  H6pital  MiU 
itairCf  in  Bue  St.  Jacques. — ^This  church 
was  formerly  a  convent  for  nuns,  which 
was  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  thirty- 
two  years  without  issue,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France  should  be  realized,  she 
would  build  a  church  at  Yal  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church-  was 
laid  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  BaronLarrey, Napoleon  I.  's 
surgeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
Ho  is  represented  leaning  against  a  gun, 
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and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  **/  leave 
100,000 /r.  to  Surgeon-in-Chirf  Larrey,the 
most  virtuous  man  J  knoto. ' '  The  principal 
porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing 'so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  interiOT  of 
the  dome  represents  Paradise,  and  was 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  seven- 
teen feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  the 
finest  fresco  in  the  world.  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas^ 
ket  where  the  hearts  'of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria,  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos" 
ited  here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  its  dec- 
orations being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  every  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military  guide. 

Church  ofSt.Etienne  du  Mont.— This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Its  stained-glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  works  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St.  Genevieve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
3d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  after- 
ward are  very  interesting.  In  1857  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a 
priest  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
The  murderer  was  condemned  and  execu- 
ted twentynseven  days  after.  Its  pictures 
and  ornaments  are  ver\'-  valuable.  It  has 
lately  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  here ;  among  others,  Ba- 
cine,  BoUin,  Lesneur,  and  Pascal. 

Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Place  La- 
fayette.— This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modem :  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
1824J  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.     The  church  is  raised 
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about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
place,  and  is  approached  by  two  large 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
riage-ways. The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram 243  feet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
198  feet  by  102.  The  portico  is  very  beau- 
tiful, composed  of  double  ranges  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balustrade,  with  statues  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. A  very  fine  view  of  Paris  may 
be  had  firom  this  spot.  A  beautiful  gUt 
railing  surrounds  the  principal  front.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronze,  and  represents  in 
twelve  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
angels.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
vided by  four  ranges  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  diflerent  chapels  in  the 
side  aisles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
richly  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
behind  which  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  contain- 
ing a  beautiful  stained-glass  window  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Savior.  The 
wooden  furniture  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altar-piece  and 
stalls  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  St. Vin- 
cent de  Paul  at  his  feet^  surrounded  by  an- 
gels. The  place  in  front  of  this  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  or 
des  Pettis  Peres,  in  Place  des  Petits  Pires. 
—Founded  in  1629  by  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  several  very  richly-sculptured  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  monument  of  Lulli, 
the  celebrated  composer.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  in  the  choir. 
The  order  of  architecture  is  Ionic.  Dur- 
in  the  Revolution  of  1789  this  church  was 
used  as  an  exchange. 

The  Sainte  ChapeOe.^ThiB  splendid 
building  was  begun  in  1245,  under  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  139  feet  high ; 
its  length  118  feet,  and  breadth  55  feet. 
ITie  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
108  feet  in  height,  riohly  gilt,  and  adorned 
at  the  base  with  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  cast  in  zinc.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  semicircular  choir,  be- 
ing 108  feet  long  by  84  feet  wide.  It  is 
most  beautifully  painted  in  blue  and  red 
diagonals,  diamonds,  etc.,  interspersed 
with  fleurs  de  lys.  In  the  nave  is  a  small 
door  leading  to  a  chamber  called  the  OrO' 
taire  de  Lomt  IX,,  from  which  this  moui^ 
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arch  attended  mass  by  a  small  window 
looking  into  the  nave.  This  church  con- 
tains the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  bought  of  Baldwin,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  by  St.  Louis.  Dur- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1842, 
a  human  heart  was  found  under  the  altar 
inclosed  in  a  cofi^er,  which  some  antiqua- 
rians assert  to  bo  the  heart  of  St.  Louis. 

The  ^mmconCAape/,  situated  in  the  Rue 
de  Berri,  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  rich,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  The  pulpit,  choir,  and 
pews  are  of  solid  oak,  carved.  The  pews 
or  sittings  can  be  rented  by  the  year,  quar- 
ter, or  month.  The  church  is  supported 
by  pew-rents,  contributions,  and  collec- 
tions from  residents  and  strangers.  Divine 
service  every  Sunday  at  llj  A.M.  There 
is  also  an  American  Episcopal  church  in 
the  Rue  Bayard. 


PiUaces  of  the  TuUertes  and  Louvre. — ^The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  set  on  flre  (May 
23d,  1871)  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  at 
the  fall  of  the  Commune.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  its  appearance  previous 
to  that  time : 

Napoleon  I.  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Louvre, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  signed  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decireed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (tuiles)  used  in  Paris  were  form- 
erly manufactured  on  its  site.  The  cele- 
brated personages  who  have  inhabited  this 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  it  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.  In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palace.  Philibert  Delorme  was 
the  architect.  It  was  much  improved 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  XTV.  Here,  in 
1572,  the  wicked  founder  of  this  palace 
gave  a  f^te.  A  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Barthelomy.  there  was  an  alle- 
gorical representation,  in  which  all  the 
nobility.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were 
actors.    During  the  performance,  the  King 
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of  Navarre  and  other  Huguenots  were  pro- 
vented  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers 
from  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  pushed 
into  hell,  and  kept  there  some  time.    This 
was  very  significant,  for  four  days  after 
the  horrible  massacre  took  place,  the  whole 
having  been  arranged  before  the  fete ;  and 
there,   amid   the    charms  of  music    and 
dancing,  100,000  souls  were  sent  unpre- 
pared to  meet  their  Maker.     It  is  horrible 
to  think  that  a  woman  could  imagine  and 
cooU}'  prepare  a  ballet  on  the  massacre, 
arranged  beforehand,  of  part  of  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigned.     Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  until  the  completion  of  Ver- 
sailles.    It  was  then  occupied  by  families 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court  until  the 
return  of  Louis  XIV.     This  palace  is  a 
landmark  on  every  page  of  the  revolutions 
of  Paris.     In  June,  1792,  the   mob  en- 
tered it ;  in  August  of  the  same  year  the 
Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it.      It 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  also  of  the  Imperial  court.     After  the 
Restoration,  King  Charles  X.  and  the  roy- 
al family  resided  there.     The  mob  entered 
it  again  in  1830,  and  drove  out  the  king. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  a  party 
of  rioters,  in  company  with  some  loose 
girls,  occupied  the    apartments    for  ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen's 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.    Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
subservient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent apartments  of  the  palace.     In  1849 
it  was  occupied  as  a  galler}*^  for  the  exhi- 
bition  of  paintings.     Under  the  Empire 
it  was  the  city  residence  of  the  imperial 
family.     The  facade  facing  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  was  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
running  from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed.     The 
first  or  lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the 
second  Corinthian,  the  third  Composite. 
At  the  extreme  of  this  fa9ade  stood  two 
lofty  pavilions,  with  remarkably  high  roofs 
and  chimneys.    The  one  on  Rue  de  Rivoli 
is  called  Pavilion  Marsan,  the  one  toward 
the  Seine  Pavilion  de  Flore,     Kapoleon  I. 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre, 
which  stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant;   but  political 
events  transpired  which  prevented  his  car- 
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rying  out  his  designs.     It  was  left  for 
Napoleon  III.  to  finish  this  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  we  see  in  what  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time  this  colos- 
sal work  was  completed.     From  the  court 
behind  the    palace   of  the   Tuileries  we 
enter   into   the  Pkux  du   Carrousel,     It 
was    here    that   Louis    XIV.  gave    that 
splendid  tournament  in  1612,  which  was 
attended  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.     It  was  here  also  that 
Napoleon  received  that  magnificent  but 
ill-fated  army  previous  to  their  departure 
on  the  Russian  campaign.    There  are  four 
principal  issues  from  this  place,  two   on 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  two  on  the  Quai  du  Lou- 
vre.     This  place  is  separated  from  the 
court  by  an  elegant  railing,  with  three  en- 
trances;   two  are  adorned  with  statues. 
Before  the  central  one  is  the  Triumphed 
Arch  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $300,000.     During  the  first 
empire  it  was  crowned  by  four  antique 
horses  from  the  Piazza  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
They  were  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1816 ; 
and  in  1828  the  present  chariot  with  four 
horses  was  executed  by  Bosio.     Interior 
of  the  Tuileries  was  formerly  open  to  vis- 
itors, in  the  absence  of  the  court,  by  per- 
mission from  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
palace.     The  following  is  the  usual  style 
of  the  letter  to  be  written  for  permission 
to  visit  public  palaces : 

Monsieur  le  Mixistre  (or  M.  le  Di- 
recteur,  according  to  the  functions  of  the 
party  addressed), — J'ose  vous  demander  la 
faveur  de  m'acc6rder  un  permis  pour,  vis- 
iter, moi  et  ma  famille  (insert  the  names 
of  the  places).  J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre.  Mon- 
sieur, votre  trfes  humble  serviteur  (sign 
name  and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  an- 
swer to  this  message  within  two  or  three 
days,  he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  proper 
office,  or  apply  at  the  office  of  the  hotel. 
The  southern  wing  of  the  Tuileries  was 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  These 
apartments  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Jeinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pavilion  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensi^r, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  d&  Paris, 
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and  their  attendants.  The  apartments  of 
the  empress,  entered  by  the  Pavilion  de 
Florey  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  state  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.  The 
entrance  to  these  apartments  was  up  the 
Kscalier  de  la  Chapelle,  -which  gave  access 
to  the  antechamber.  The  antique  ceiling 
of  this  apartment  formerly  decorated  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  Heine  Blanche, 
and  -was  brought  from  Vincennes.  To 
the  left  of  this  apartment  was  the  theatre, 
used  as  a  supper-room  on  ball-nights,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  persons.  Op- 
posite this,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  the 
state  chapel.  Next  in  order  stood  the 
8aUe  de  laPaix,  This  magnificent  hall 
was  used  as  a  ballroom.  Over  the  man- 
tel-piece was  a  splendid  equestrian  portrait 
of  the  emperor,  by  MuUer.  In  the  hall 
was  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  presented 
to  Napoleon  I.  by  the  city  of  Paris,  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Next  came  the 
Salle  dee  Markhottx,  the  finest  of  the  suite. 
This  was  also  used  as  a  ballroom  on  state 
occasions.  The  walls  are  gold  and  white 
— the.  furniture  green  silk,  damask,  and 
gold.  The  names  of  the  great  battles  of 
Napoleon  I.  were  inscribed  over  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished 
generals,  and  portraits  of  many  of  them, 
adorned  the  walls.  The  next  apartment 
was  the  Salle  Blanche,  or  card-room ;  the 
Salon  d^ApoUon,  and  then  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  The  hangings  were  of  daik  red 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  car- 
pet, of  Gobelins  manufacture,  cost  nearly 
^100,000;  the  throne  stood  opposite  the 
windows,  over  which  was  a  canopy  of  red 
velvet,  embroidered  with  bees  in  gold. 
Next  was  the  Salon  Louis  XIV.,  which 
contained  the  following  pictures:  Louis 
XIV.  presenting  his  grandson,  Philip  Y., 
to  the  grandees  of  Spain ;  his  full-length 
portrait  in  his  seventieth  year;  and  also 
his  portrait  as  a  child,  together  with  that 
of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Next  to  this  was  the  Gallery  de 
Diner,  or  dining-room  on  state  occasions. 
Behind  these  were  the  private  apartments 
of  the  emperor,  but  these  were  not  shovm. 


The  Old  Louvre,  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  New 
Louvre,  is  considered,  in  an  architectural 


point  of  view,  to  be  unequaled,  especially 
the  eastern  front,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.  Its  famous  colonnade,  known  as  the 
Colonnade  du  Louvre,  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  whom  it  was  erected.  It  is 
composed  of  28  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  fa9ade  is  525  feet  in  length.  The 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  centre  pro- 
duces a  grand  efi^ect.  The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hunting-seat  of 
Dagobert.  Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  castle  to  defend 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
famous  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  used 
as  a  state  prisou,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  under  Charles 
YII.  and  Louis  XI.  Francis  commenced 
the  present  buildings.  It  was  from  the 
southern  window  of  the  eastern  front  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St.  Bar- 
theUmy.  Louis  XIV.  having  been  divert- 
ed from  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  unfinished  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  of  the  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  feet  on  each  side.  Its  court 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
Europe.  The  order  of  the  four  fa9ades  is 
principally  Corinthian  or  Composite.  It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24  bronze 
gas-lamps.  This  palace  has  been  inhabited 
by  many  persons  of  great  historic  celebri- 
ty, among  -which  were  Henry  III.,  Heniy 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  IX., 
and  iTenrletta,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  of  En- 
gland. Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  occupied 
as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Here  are  also  the 
barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
imperial  stables,  imperial  riding -school, 
the  library  of  the  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.  This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  palace  may  be  had 
when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  whole 
covers  over  sixty  acres  of  ground. 

PaUUs  de  VElysee  Napoleon. — This  pal- 
ace was  erected  in  1718  for  Count  d'Evreux, 
after  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Its 
southern  front  faces  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
opposite  the  Palais  de  f  Industrie.     After 
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paesing  throagh  several  hands  it  was  par- 
chased  bj  the  government,  and  became  a 
favorite  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  During 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Napoleon  again 
occupied  it  after  his  return  from  Elba,  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  one  hundred  days. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  de  Bern,  then  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon III.  while  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace  is 
the  Salle  des  Souverctins,  It  was  here  Na- 
poleon signed  his  abdication,  and  here  also 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  partook  of  an  elegant  collation  in 
1855.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits  in  Par- 
is  adorn  the  walls  of  this  saloon,  among 
which  are  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia, Victor  Emanuel  II.,  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Medjid,  Isa- 
bella II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  Next 
to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains  two 
full-length  portraits  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Eug6niet  After  passing 
through  the  Salle  des  Quatre  Saiaona  and 
the  library,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  up  by  Madame  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  was  victorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
tent,  the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise 
also  occupied  this  room.  The  famou^Ibra- 
him  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged 
here  in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  pal- 
ace is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  A 
fee  of  one  or  two  francs  is  expected. 

Palais  Royal. — ^This  is  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Paris. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1636,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palais  CardincU,  Riche- 
lieu presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  who,  when 
tie  occupied  it,  changed  its  name  to  Palais 
Royal,  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII. ,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king, 
removed  to  it.  In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
it  to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portion,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  union  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  It  had 
a  theatre  capable  of  holding  8000  specta* 
tors.  Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pride 
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in  having  his  own  productions  performed. 
Louis  XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace, 
and  so  much  was  his  education  neglected 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and  write 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts  of 
its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the  build- 
ings were  turned  into  shops  to  augment  his 
revenue.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1798,  it  was  confiscated  to  the 
nation,  and  was  then  called  the  Palais  du 
Tribimat.  Under  the  Empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  the  Prince  Lucien 
resided  here  untU  1881.  In  1848  it  was 
completely  devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in 
1858  it  underwent  a  complete  repair  pre- 
paratory to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilde.  Visitors 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  private  apart- 
ments. The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700 
feet  long  by  800  wide;  has  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and  is  planted  with 
rows  of  lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very 
fine  statues.  It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours 
of  politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who 
congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes  and  reading  the  daily  jour- 
nals, which  are  hired  here  for  one  sou  each. 
There  is  an  arcade  extending  round  the 
garden,  under  which  are  the  most  elegant 
shops  in  Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch- 
makers and  jewelers.  At  the  north  end 
some  of  the  finest  cafes  in  the  city  are  sit- 
uated, such  as  Very^Sj  Trots  Freres  Proven- 
cauxj  and  Vefour^s.  The  best  time  to  see 
this  palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gar- 
dens and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers. 
In  some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second 
floor  dinners  are  served  at  two  francs  and 
upward.  The  southern  front  of  the  Palais 
Royal  is  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal^ 
which  is  bounded  by  the  new  HMel  du 
Louvre  on  the  east,  and  the  new  Palace  of 
^  Louvre  on  the  south .  This  portion  of  the 
building  was  set  on  fire  (May  24, 1871)  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Commune 
at  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Paris. 

Palais  du  Luxembourg^  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  up  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, built  by  Maria  de  Medicis.  In 
the  year  1612  she  bequeathed  it  to  her  sec- 
ond son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was  then 
called  Palais  d^Orleans.  It  afterward  pass« 
ed  through  the  hands  of  Duchess  of  Mont 
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pensier,  Duchess  of  Guiso  and  Alen^on, 
Jjoms  XIV.,  then  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
then  Madame  d'Oleans,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  then  Louis  XVIII.,  who  occupied  it 
up  to  the  Bevolntion  of  1791.  In  1795  the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  here ;  it 
was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Consul  and 
Senate.  In  1848  I^uis  Blanc- resided  and 
held  his  socialist  meetings  here.  The  psl« 
ace  forms  a  regular  square.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade  Rue  de  Toumon  is  a  heauti^ 
ful  pavilion  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  front  feeing 
the  garden  presents  three  main  buildings 
connected  by  two  galleries,  one  of  which  is 
now  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  first 
living  artists.  The  SuMe  du  Senat,  where 
the  present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings, 
is  a  semicircular  hall  of  90  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  seats  gradually  rise*  from  the  floor  to- 
ward the  wall.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pi<^ures  of  Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
S<iUe  du  TrSne  is  a  gorgeous  saloon,  magnifi- 
cently sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a  plat- 
form situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  to 
the  right  stands  the  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
hall  are  by  Hesse :  Napoleon  I.  at  the  In- 
valides,  Napoleon  I.  inspecting  the  forty 
Flags  taken  at  Austerlitz.  On  the  other 
side,  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in 
1849,  Napoleon  III.  visiting  the  New  Lou- 
vre, the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  18d2. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Trone  is  the  Cab- 
inet  de  VEmperear,  which  contains  two  or 
three  very  good  modem  paintings :  The 
marriage  of  Napoleon  III.«nd  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Oampo  Formio,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St.  Cloud.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  produ- 
cing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber  of 
Maria  de  Medicis,  which  is  si^endidly  fur- 
nished, there  are  some  fine  works  of  art  by 
Rubens,  Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  chapel  is  small,  but  richly 
gilded)  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  of  the  altar,  in  a  very  conspic- 
uous place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, M.  Simon  White:  the  subject  is 
X\iQ  AdoraHon  of  the  Shepherds. 


The.GaUeryqf  Modem  Art^  which  is  en« 
tered  at  the  southeastern  pavilion  in  the 
court,  was  founded  by  order  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,  and  formerly  contained  the  24  pic- 
tures by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
allegOTically  repcesented  the  history  of  tliat 
queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest  works 
of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand  prom- 
inent Horace  Vemet,  Le  Sois,  Granet,  and 
Deveria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in  these 
rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none  but  pic- 
tures of  deceased  artists  are  admitted  there, 
and  those  of  living  artists  here,  they  are  li- 
able to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre  immediate- 
ly on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The  gallery 
is  open  every  day,  e3:cept  Monday,  from  10 
to  4,  and  excellent  catalogues  are  sold  on 
the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  your 
passport  with  you. 

The  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Bod^j  for- 
merly the  Palace  Bourbon,  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  This  palace  was 
erected  in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowager 
of  Bourbon ;  it  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  em- 
larged  it  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  In 
1795  it  was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of ' '  Five  Hundred. "  During  the 
first  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
1848  the  National  Assembly  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  principal  entrance,  which 
is  very  elegant,  is  on  Rue  de  rUniversit6 ; 
its  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  Corinthian  colonnade,  terminating  with 
two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace  has  several 
courts,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings, 
where  reside  the  different  officials  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  The  facade,  built  in 
1804,  is  remarkable  for  its  majestic  portico, 
ornamented  with  twelve  Corinthian  col* 
umns  resting  on  a  broad  flight  of  thirtj 
steps.  The  tympan  is  adorned  with  a  largo 
number  of  allegorical  figures.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  are  colossal  statues  of  Pru' 
dence  and  Justice.  The  visitor  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  by  a  side  door  on 
the  west  end  of  the  portico. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paint* 
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ing?,  we  enter  the  Legislative  HaU,     It  is 
Bemicircular,  like  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  except  that  there  is 
no  lobby  behind  the  speaker's  chab,  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre  form 
to  the  back  range,  which  rests  against  the 
wall  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet.      It  is 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  and  tribanes  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  public    There 
are  also  tribunes  erected  for  the  imperial 
family.     February  24,  1848,  while  Louis 
Philippe  was  hastening  toward  St.  Cloud, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  in  this 
hall  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris 
and  Duke  de  Chartres,  having  traversed 
from  the  Tuileries  on  foot,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  an  arm-«hair,  with  her  sons  on  ei- 
ther side,  demanded  through  M.  Dupin 
that  her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de  Paris,  be 
proclaimed  King  of  the  French  under  her 
own  regency.     M.  Lamartine  opposed  it, 
wishing  the  discussion  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  presence  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.     The  tumult  out- 
side was  now  immense,  and  the  duchess, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  and  Ne- 
mours, tried  to  escape,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble.    The  duchess  now  attempted  to  speak, 
but  was  silenced  by  a  crowd  of  armed  men 
who  now  rushed  in.     During  the  mel^, 
she  and  the  princess  made  their  escape  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  next  morning 
left  Paris.     The  librar}'  of  the  palace  con- 
tains 65,000  volumes ;  to  obtain  permission, 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  president. 
For  those  who  wish  to  hear  the  debates,  a 
pass  will  be  given  on  application  to  your 
embassador.     The  depOi<ition  of  the  late 
imperial  dynasty  was  voted  by  the  Repub- 
licans September  4, 1870. 

PcUais  de  V Industrie,  commenced  in  1852, 
and  completed  in  1855 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
May  15, 1855,  by  the  opening  of  the  £xhi- 
bition*of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and,  dur- 
ing the  ld8  days  it  was  open,  over  22,000 
persons  entered  it  daily.  It  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  govemihent  from  the  com- 
pany who  erected  it,  and  is  now  used  for 
agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  living  artists.  On  either  side 
of  the  eastern  entrance  stand  two  beautiful 
equestrian  statues.  The  grounds  around 
the  ])alace  are  beautifully  decorated  with 
fountains,  flower-beds,  and  grass-plots. 
The  building  is  entbrely  constructed  of 
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stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass  roof.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  feet,  and  width  170.     The 
whole  design  of  the  interior  is  very  simple. 
Pakds  d»  Quai  d^Orsajf.—ThSA  magnifi- 
cent  edifice  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.    TliJs  beautiful 
bnilding  was  set  on  fire  (May  24th)  and  de- 
stroyed at  the  fall  of  the  Commune.     The 
front,  facing  the  Rue  de  Lille,  contained 
the  chief  entrances  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
and  the  Cour  des  Comptes.     The  loss  of 
the  SaUe  des  Pas  ParSu,  a  large  square 
apartment,  in  which  four  Doric  columns, 
with  spiral  fiutes,  supported  a  galleiy  open- 
ing into  a  vestibule  in  the  upper  story,  and 
the  destruction  of  several  valuable  paint- 
ings, are  much  to  be  deplored. 

(^roiufe  SaUe  du  Conseil:  20  Corinthian 
columns  in  white  marble ;  portraits  of  tbe 
great  statesmen  of  France ;  medallions  rep- 
resenting the  state  counselors  of  the  First 
Empire.  On  the  ceiling,  symbolical  figures 
of  Commerce,  of  AgricuUure,  and  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues  of  the  states- 
man. Salle  du  Comite  de  LeffiskeUon  :  the 
ceiling  is  supported  by  gilded  columns; 
among  the  paintings,  Justinien  by  Eugene 
Delacroix ;  Moses  by  Marigny ;  Numa  by 
Murat.  Escaiier  d'Honneur  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes:  paintings  by  M.  Theodore 
Chass^rian,  among  which  P&xce  protecting 
the  A  rts  and  Agrumlture  is  the  most  remark- 
able. SaUe  d* Audience,  ot  the  Cour  des 
Comptes :  here  are  two  paintings  by  Alaux, 
Saint  Louis  bettoeen  Ju^ice  and  Wisdom, 
Napoleon  between  War  and  the  Arts.  On 
the  ceiling  are  three  paintings  by  M.  Bd- 
zard,  of  Abundance,  Justice,  and  Labor. 

Palais  de  la  Legion  dHonneur  was  built 
in  1786,  by  the  architect  Rousseau,  for  tbe 
Prince  of  Salm,  but  was  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1830.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Ionic  order, 
flanked  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  kind. 
The  front  is  decorated  with  six  Corinthian 
columns,  forming  a  portico,  on  which  is  an 
inscription,  Honneur  et  Patrie.  This  pal- 
ace, destroyed  during  the  Commune,  is  to 
be  rebuilt  by  subscriptions  from  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Palais  de  VlnstituL — This  building,  was 
constructed  by  the  architects  Lambert  and 
Dorbay  from  the  designs  of  Levan,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
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was  finished  in  16G2.  It  contains  two  dis- 
tinct establishments,  the  Bibliotheque  Maz- 
arine and  the  Institut  de  France.  The  pres- 
ent library  contains  120,000  printed  vol- 
umes and  50,000  manuscripts.  The  librarj'- 
consists  of  an  octagonal  room  with  a  large 
gallery  taming  at  right  angles,  186  feet  by 
24,  and  a  third  room,  54  feet  by  24.  The 
principal  room,  in  which  the  students  .are 
accommodated,  vras  the  site  of  the  famous 
Tour  de  Nesle.  The  room  contains  sever- 
al busts  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  among 
others  those  of  Mazarin  and  Racine ;  here 
also  is  an  inkstand  of  the  great  Cond^. 

Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  began  in 
1845  by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  The  faijade  is  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  whole  front  is  profuse- 
ly sculptured.  The  offices  of  the  ministry 
are  on  Rue  de  TUniversitfi.  Its  whole  cost 
was  $1,000,000. 

T&elnstiiuL — The  western  pavilion  leads 
to  the  grand  hall,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  front  of 
which  are  placed  the  seats  and  bureaux  of 
the  president,  secretaries,  etc.  In  this  hall 
are  marble  statues  of  Bossuet,  Descartes, 
Fenelon,  and  Tully.  Tlie  Bibliotheque  de 
r Institut  contains  about  60,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  valuable  Oriental 
works.  In  the  library  is  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Voltaire  by  Pigalle.  The 
Salle  des  Seances  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
Racine,  Comeille,  Moli^re,  Lafontaine,  Pu- 
get,  and  Poussin.  Along  the  walls  there 
are  benches  for  the  public,  those  in  the  cen- 
tre being  reserved  for  reporters.  To  ob- 
tain tickets  of  admission  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings, the  application  should  be  made  at 
least  one  month  beforehand. 

H6tei  de  Vilie. — Burned  during  the  Com- 
mune ;  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000.  It 
was  commenced  in  1533,  and  completed  in 
1605.  The  Hotel  de  Yille  possesses  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  numerous  histor- 
ical events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
Lafayette  presented  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people ;  the  room,  also,  in  which  Louis  XVI. 
spoke  to  tile  populace  crowned  with  the  cap 
of  liberty;  the  room  where  Robiespierre 
held  his  council ;  also  the  one  in  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
thrae  courts  that  comprised  this  edifice  was 


approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
these  steps  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infuriated  mob  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  was  placed.  It  was 
lighted  at  night.  The  Scdle  du  TrSne  and 
state  apartments  were  very  magnificent. 
The  Grand  GaUrie  des  Fetes,  situated  in  the 
eastern  wing,  where  all  the  city  fetes  are 
given,  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Communicating  with  this  saloon  was  a 
gallery,  whence  guests  could  witness  the 
magic  scene  below.  It  was  in  this  room 
the  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1855 ; 
also  to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1855,  and  to 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantino  in  1857.  O  ver 
7000  persons  have  been  admitted  to  a  city 
ball,  the  circuit  of  rooms  thrown  open  to 
the  public  being  over  half  a  mile.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  state  apartments,  there  were 
nearly  600  rooms  in  the  hotel  occupied  by 
officers  and  clerks.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  Galerie  des  F^tes  was  situated 
the  Salle  St,  Jean,  used  for  civic  purposes 
and  public  meetings.  The  destruction  of 
this  beautiful  edifice,  whose  history  was 
that  of  the  French  nation,  has  been  sin- 
cerely deplored,  and  the  building  will  be 
reconstructed  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Banque  de  France,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Vrillifere,  was  founded  in  1803,  and  since 
the  year  1848  it  is  the  only  bank  allowed 
to  issue  notes.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
182,500,000  fr.  The  building  was  formerly 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vrilliire,  but 
during  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle.  Many  of  the  original  paintings  and 
decorations  remain  in  the  rooms.  The 
vaults  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  on  any 
alarm  of  fire  or  robbery  they  can  instant- 
ly be  flooded. 

La  Bourse,  or  the  Exchange.— This  su- 
perb structure,  which  is  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Madeleine,  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Convent  des  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
Rue  Vivienne.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126;  the  principal  fa9ade  is  ap- 
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proached  oy  a  flight  of  steps,  vhich  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  bailding  is  sorroonded  by  66  Corinth- 
ian columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and 
attic.  There  are  four  statues  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  edifice,  representing  Com- 
merce, Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Naviga* 
tion.  The  hall,  called  the  SaUe  de  Bourse, 
is  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here  the  mer- 
chants and  stock-brokers  meet  from  12  to  3 
o'clock  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  stocks,  and 
from  3  to  5^  P.M.  for  other  business.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  capable  of  holding  2000 
people.  Travelers  should  never  fail  to  visit 
the  Bourse ;  during  business  hours  the  ex- 
citementr  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion  are 
beyond  description.  Ladies  are  not  now 
admitted  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
missaire  de  la  Bourse.  The  entrance  fee 
was  formerly  one  franc.  It  was  found 
that  the  mode  of  selling  stock  excited  such 
a  passion  for  gambling  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  refuse 
them  admittance  during  business  hours. 

Mint  J  or  HStel  des  Momudes,  situated  on 
the  Qnai  de  Conti. — ^Thia  superb  building, 
constructed  between  the  years  1771  and 
1775,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  structures  in  the 
capital.  The  principal  front  is  350  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  sto- 
ries. On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades, 
supporting  six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law.  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staircase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  Ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  we  enter  an  antechamber 
which  contains  the  coining  machine  in- 
vented by  Thouvelin,  from  which  we  pass 
into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled  Musie 
Monetcdre,  possessing  the  most  complete 
collection  of  medals  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. :  medals  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Louis  XII.,  Henry  YIIL,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol;  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Par- 
is ;  visit  of  the  French  National  Guard  to 
London  in  1848 ;  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire ;  the  marriage  of  the  present  Em- 
peror^ medals  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Kos- 
suth, Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  numer- 
ous others  of  equal  notoriety.  In  the  Salle 
Napoleon  are  all  medals  struck  under  the 
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Consulate  and  Empire.  Here  also  we  p^r- 
ceive  a  medal  in  bronze,  from  the  mask 
taken  at  St.  Helena  of  Kapoleon  I.  twen- 
ty hours  after  his  death ;  also  his  bust,  in 
marble,  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of  France, 
every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his  silver 
and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in  this  office 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  The  laboratory 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation  of  coining 
for  the  entire  empire  takes  place,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
establishment  is  worked  by  two  steam-en- 
gines of  82  horse-power.  There  are  eleven 
different  machines:  two  for  small  coin, 
two  for  two-franc  pieces,  six  for  five-franc 
pieces,  and  one  for  gold.  When  they  are  all 
in  operation  they  produce  about  $300,000 
per  day.  The  operation  of  coining  silver 
may  be  witnessed  by  the  visitor,  but  not 
the  coining  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticles which  are  continuaUy  dropping  on 
the  floor ;  they  are  all  swept  up  and  refined 
again.  To  visit  the  laboratory,  apply  in 
writing  to  M.  le  President  de  la  Commis- 
saire  des  Monnaies;  but  the  museum  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  12  to  3,  without  a  ticket. 

Mmwfacture  NaHonaU  des  Gobelins  ei  de 
la  Savonnerie, — This  factory,  founded  by 
Jean  Gobelin  in  1450,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  private  establishment,  but  in  1662  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
carpets  made  here  are  unrivaled  for  the 
fineness  and  strength  of  their  texture  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Its  productions 
are  destined  chiefly  for  palaces  of  the  state 
and  presents  to  foreign  governments. 
Many  of  them  cost  as  much  as  $30,000, 
and  require  over  ten  years  of  time  to  man- 
ufacture. There  was  one  made  for  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre  1300  feet  in  length.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  workmen  rival 
the  painter's  art  is  truly  wonderful.  Three 
large  rooms  are  open  for  the  exhibition  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed 
in  the  last  200  years.  There  are  6  work- 
shops containing  25  looms.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  your  passport  to  secure 
admittance.  The  shops  and  exhibition 
rooms  are  open  from  2  to  4  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  A  portion  of  the  building 
was  destroyed  during  the  Commune,  May, 
1871.  Another  state  carpet  manufactory 
was  transferred  to  the  Gobelins  in  1826, 
called  La  Savonnerie,  from  having  been 
formerly  carried  on  in  an  old  soap  factory. 
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ImprimerieNcUionale,  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office. — In  the  year  1552  Francis 
I.  established  a  ro3'al  press  in  the  Iiouvre, 
-which,  after  several  changes,  was  finally 
transferred,  in  the  year  1809,  to  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  This  hotel  was  the 
property  of  the  notorious  Cardinal  de  Ho- 
han,  whose  intrigues  cast  so  much  odium 
on  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments 
in  Europe.  There  are  about  1000  persons 
employed  here,  among  whom  800  are  wom- 
en, and  every  thing,  from  the  casting  of 
the  type  to  the  binding,  is  done  in  this  es^ 
tablishment.  Jn  1830  many  of  the  steam 
presses  were  broken  by  the  mob,  but  ten 
still  remain,  and  about  350,000  sheets  are 
thrown  off  daily.  The  printing  of  the  ace 
of  clubs,  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves 
of  cards,  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
France,  and  about  12,000  sets  are  printed 
every  day.  When  Pius  VII.  visited  this  es- 
tablishment, the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed 
in  150  different  languages  daring  his  visit, 
and  he  was  presented  with  it  all  bound  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  carriage.  This  build- 
ing may  be  seen  on  Thursdays',  at  2  P.M. 
precisely,  with  a  ticket,  which  must  bo  ap- 
plied for  by  a  latter  addressed  to  M.  le  Di- 
recteur  de  I'lmprimerie  Nationale. 

La  Manufadure  de  Porcekdne  de  Shnres, 
— Sevres,  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Seine,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  villages  near  the  metropolis. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  Porce- 
lain Manufactoty,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  Louis  XV.  bought 
this  establishment  in  1759,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  since 
then  it  has  belonged  to  the  state.  The  es- 
tablishment consists  of  the  show-rooms  or 
moffosiiu,  the  museum,  and  the  laborato- 
ries or  aielieri;  these  last,  however,  are 
not  shown  without  special  leave,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  letter  to  the  direc- 
tenr. 

Manufacture  des  Tabacs. — ^The  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco,  in  any  fbrm,  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  France.  There  are 
about  10  different  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  the  one  in  Paris 
works  up  one  third  of  the  tobacco  bought 
by  the  government  from  the  tobacco-grow- 
ers. All  tobacco  imported  must  also  be 
sold  to  the  government.    There  are  about 


1900  persons  employed  here,  of  whom  1500 
are  women,  400  men  and  boys.  The  wom- 
en are  chiefly  employed  in  cigar-making. 
The  whole  process  may  be  seen,  from  the 
stripping  of  the  leaves  to  the  final  produc- 
tion. 

HM  deM  Postee,  or  General  Post-office, 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  was 
built  by  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Armenonville  untU  1757,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
General  Post-office. 

Entr^plit  dee  GlaceSy  in  the  Rue  St.  Den- 
is, 212,  is  a  large  plate-glass  warehouse,  be- 
longing to  two  companies,  that  of  Mon- 
term6  and  of  Quirin  and  Cirey.  The  look- 
ing-glasses are  cast  at  St.  Gobain  and  at 
Cirey,  near  La  F&re,  polished  at  Chauny, 
and  silvered  at  this  d^pot.  The  process  of 
silvering  may  be  seen  any  day  from  9  to 
12  by  application  to  the  porter,  who  will 
expect  a  small  fee. 

The  PofUkeon  is  situated  on  Place  du 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacques.  This  church 
waa  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  11 
steps,  and  sustained  by  6  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in  re* 
lief  by  David,  representing  France  dispen- 
sing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  have 
honored  and  illustrated  her  by  their  tal- 
ents, virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,  length,  302  feet ;  breadth,  255 
feet ;  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  130 
fluted- Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
from  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
$20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X. 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marshal  Lannes,  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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Mirabean,  and  Marat:  the  last  tw6  were 
depantheonized  by  order  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  body  of  Marat  yf&s 
thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rue 
Montmftrtre.  This  building  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6,000,000  since  it  was 
founded.  Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
franc  is  expected  from  a  party. 

Hotd  PompHen^  the  former  Mantion  of 
Prince  Napoleon, — It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  mansion, 
as  forty-nine  persons  out  of  every  fifty 
who  apply  are  refused. 
The  mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Dio- 
raede^s  house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by 
Bulwer  in  his '  ^  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, "  and 
in  Iceeping  with  the  paintings  and  furni- 
ture of  the  houses  of  that  ill-fSnted  city, 
which  have  been  and  are  daily  being  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze 
statues  of  Minerva  and  Achilles.  On  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is 
represented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words 
*'  Cave  canem"  (beware  of  the  dog) ;  on 
entering,  the  word  "Salve"  (Hail I  Wel- 
come I).  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  arc 
beautifully  frescoed.  The  Seasons,  the 
heathen  goddesses  Panthea  and  Hygeia, 
flower-beds,  bhrds,  and  animals,  are  all  ad- 
mirably represented,  being  copied  from  the 
antique  paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now 
enter  the  inner  court,  or  atrium  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  ba- 
sin of  white  marble,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
pretty  fish  are  floating  round.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  in- 
laid with  white,  yellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  father  and  mother,  Carlo  and 
Letitia ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lou- 
is, and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  Eliza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
also  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
rosso  anUco,  The  adjoining  dressing-room 
is  hung  with  yellow  velaria  and  the  bed- 
room with  blue.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
is  the  library,  gymnasium,  and  smoking- 
room.  Around  the  latter  is  arranged  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  from  the 
largest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest-sized 
meerschaum.  There  are  two  beautiful 
bath-rooms,  one  of  which  is  intended  for 
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swimming ;  the  other  of  ordinary  size^  the 
floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  anoth- 
er room  filled  with  paintings  and  curiosi- 
ties. An  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole 
mansion,  so  different  from  the  state  apart- 
ments that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 
Among  the  houses  of  historical  interest 
are, 

Maieonde  Francois  /*'',  which  Francis  I. 
built  at  Moret  for  his  sister  Margaret,  and 
which  was  afterward  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Cour^  la  Reine,  cor- 
ner of  Rue  Bayard.  The  walls  are  adorn- 
ed with  medallions  attributed  to  Jean  Gou- 
jon :  Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Fran- 
cis II.,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Henri  II., 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  On  the 
outside  is  the  following  inscription : 

*^^Qul  flcit  frenare  linprnam,  sensumque  domare, 
Fortior  est  illo  qui  frangit  viribus  urbes." 

Maison  de  P.Comeilie(Riie  d'Argenteuil, 
18). — In  the  court  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  with 
this  Inscription : 

*^  Je  nedois  qu*a  moi  seul  toute  ma  renommSe.** 
On  the  second  story  is  the  room  in  which 
Comeille  breathed  his  last. 

Maison  de  Racine  (Rue  Yisconti,  19). — 
Racine  died  in  this  house  in  1699,  after  hav- 
ing inhabited  it  for  40  years. 


SPOBTS. 

Races  or  steeple-chases  take  place  an- 
nually in  April,  in  June,  and  in  September. 
The  reunion  in  the  spring  is  composed  of 
six  days,  that  of  summer  and  autumn  of 
three  days  respectively.  The  Jockey  Club, 
or  Sociiti  d*  Encouragement  pour  VA  meliora- 
tion des  Ckevaux  en  France,  organizes  these 
reunions  and  awards  many  of  the  prizes. 
There  were  formerly  three  prizes :  that  of 
the  Empress  (15,000  fr.)  in  the  spring ;  that 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  (10,000  fr.),  and  that 
of  the  Emperor  (20,000  fr.)  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  summer  meeting  of  Longchanjips 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  was  run  for.  The 
stakes  consisted  of  a  work  of  art  of  suitable 
value,  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  of  100,000 
fr.,  given  one  half  by  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  remainder  by  the  five  great  railway 
companies.  The  races  of  Paris  take  place 
in  the  Plain  de  Longchamps ;  others  have 
also  been  organized  at  Chantilly,  Ver'. 
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sailles,  Fontainebleau,  Yincennes,  and 
Porchefontaine. 

Jockey  Club. — La  Societe  d' Encourage- 
ment pour  r  Amelioration  des  Races  de  Che- 
vaux  en  France,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  organized 
in  1833,  to  render  the  races  more  popular, 
and  to  engage  the  government  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  prizes.  A  committee  of 
30  is  charged  exclusively  with  all  relating 
to  the  races,  and  with  the  use  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Three  commis- 
sioners, chosen  annually  by  this  commit- 
tee, are  the  sovereign  judges  of  the  races. 
The  rooms  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  Rue 
Scribe,  1  his. 

Hippodrome  de  Longchamps^  granted  by 
the  city  to  the  Jockey  Club,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  April,  1857.  It  is  1500  metres'in 
length  by  300  in  breadth.  The  late  Em- 
peror's pavilion  stands  alone,  with  two 
tribunes  on  each  side.  It  consists  of  a  sa- 
loon and  sitting-room,  beautifully  fitted  up, 
opening  on  a  platform,  from  which  a  stair- 
case descends  to  the  race-course.  The  pa- 
vilion is  surmounted  by  a  gabled  roof,  in 
the  style  of  an  ornamental  Swiss  cottage. 
The  stand  east  of  the  pavilion  is  set  apart 
for  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

MUSEUMS. 

Musie  du  Loitvre. — Entering  bj'  the  Pa- 
vilion Sully,  we  come,  first  in  order,  to  the 
Salle  des  Caryatides,  which  derives  its 
name  from  four  colossal  caryatides,  by 
Jean  Goujon,  who  was  shot  here,  during 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  at 
his  work.  Here  Catharine  de  Medicis  held 
her  court;  and  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  IV.,  in  turn,  inhabited  these 
rooms.  This  room  contains  the  well-known 
antique  of  Ctq>{d  and  the  Centaur.  In  the 
next  gallery  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Mel- 
pomene; here  are  also  some  fine  mosaics, 
representing  Victory,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the' 
Danube,  and  the  Dnieper.  Farther  on  is 
the  Salle  de  Diane,  containing  the  celebra- 
ted antique  called  Diana  a  la  Biehe.  Then 
follows  the  entrance  to  the  Place  Napoleon 
HI.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautifal  fresco  of  Prometheus  with  the 
heavenlv  fire.  We  next  enter  a  series  of 
rooms,  once  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
containing  some  beautiful  antiques,  among 
which  is  that  of  Apollo  Lycien  and  Bcuxhus. 
Tb.3  ceilings  arc  adorned  with  frescoes  of 


various  mythological  subjects.  The  col- 
lection in  this  suite  of  aipartments  amoutits 
to  nearly  one  thousand  objects,  consisting 
of  vases,  statues  or  busts,  and  bas-reli«fs. 
After  retracing  your  steps  and  ascending 
the  staircase  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  on  the 
right  side  the  SeUle  det  Skmces,  filled  with 
antique  bronzes,  among  which  is  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  The  next  apartment  is  the 
Scdle  Henri  11.,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  enamels,  carved  ivory  caskets,  etc.  Next 
to  this  is  the  Scdle  des  Sept  Ckeminees,  con- 
taining some  beautiful  busts.  The  master- 
pieces of  David,  Gros,  Girodet,  Prudhon^ 
and  Gdricault  are  in  this  room.  Here  also 
Henry  IV.  died,  after  he  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  street  by  Ravaillac.  Next  is  the 
Salle  des  Bronzes,  in  which  are  some  very 
beautiful  antique  bronzes.  Next  to  this 
is  the  Salle  Ronde:  the  ceiling  is  beautiful- 
ly frescoed,  and  the  pavement  a  fine  mosa* 
ic;  it  opens  into  the  Galerie  d^ApoUon. 
This  splendid  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Louvre.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  picture-gallery ; 
was  rejuvenated  by  the  present  emperor  in 
1851.  It  commands  a  fine  view  both  of 
the  Seine  and  the  garden.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  leading  artists  are  finely  exe- 
cuted in  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  adorn  the 
walls.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  pass  into 
the  Salon  Carre,  This  room  contains  the 
choicest  gem  of  the  Louvre,  Murillo's  Con- 
ception, purchased  at  Marshal  Soult's  sale 
for  $128,060,  There  are  many  other  ver}'- 
valnable  paintings  in  this  room.  Next 
comes  the  Long  Gallery,  divided  into  five 
compartments.  One  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Rubens's  pictures  exclusively.  The 
whole  gallery  contains  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred paintings,  and  is  about  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools.  No  pictures 
are  here  admitted  except  those  of  deceased 
masters.  This  gallery  is  considered  Ihe 
finest  in  the  world ;  there  may  be  pictures 
of  more  value  in  the  two  galleries  at  Flor- 
ence or  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking 
quantity  and  quaUty  together,  it  richly  de- 
serves the  title. 

You  now  retrace  your  steps  to  the  SaUe 
des  Sept  Cheminies,  a  door  to  the  right  of 
which  conducts  you  to  the  Galerie  Fran- 
foise,  filled  with  paintings  of  native  art- 
ists. The  ceilings  of  the  difi'erent  rooms 
represent  the  following  subjects :  Ist  room* 
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Rtchdiett  preterdofd  le  Poussin  a  Lotds 
XIII.,  by  Alaax ;  2d  room,  Bataile  cTItny, 
by  Steuben ;  3d  room,  Le  Puget.preaentant 
a  Louis  XIV.  son  proupe  de  Mihn  de  CrO' 
tone,  by  Deveria ;  4th  room,  Francois  /•' 
recevant  le  PrvnaHce  a  son  retour  d'ltalie, 
by  Fragmard;  5th  lOom,  la  Rencusscmce 
des  Arisen  France  and  eight  Semes  de  thiS' 
toire  de  France,  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
y  III.  until  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  M. 
Heim;.  6th  room,  Francois  I**  armS  par 
Bayard,  by  Fragmard ;  7th  room,  Charle- 
magne recevant  des  livres  d'Aleuin,  by  M. 
Schnetz ;  8th  room,  Louis  XII.  proclanU 
Perh  da  Pevple  aux  Etats  de  Tours,  hy  M. 
Drolling ;  9th  room,  V Expedition  ^Egypte, 
by  M.  L.  Cogniet.  This  room  communi- 
cates on  the  left  with  the  last  saloon  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  founded  by  Charles  X. 
The  ceilings  of  this  museum  are  also  deco- 
rated in  the  following  order :  1st  room,  in 
returning  toward  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemi- 
n^es,  le  Genik  de  la  France  encourc^eant  les 
Arts,  etprenant  la  Grhx  sous  sa protection, 
by  Gros ;  2d  room,  Jtdes  II.  donnant  des  or- 
dres  pour  la  construction  de  Saint  Pierre  a 
BramcuOe,  a  Michel  Ange  et  a  Raphael,  by 
H.  Vemet ;  8d  room,  V Egypt  sauvee  par  Jo- 
seph, by  A.  Pujol ;  4th  room,  V  Etude  et  le 
Gkne  dSvoHant  VEgypte  a  la  (7r^e,by  Picot. 
The  fifth  room  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  Corinthian  columns.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  rich  mosaic.  The  ceiling, 
painted  by  Gros,  is  divided  into  nine  parts ; 
those  in  the  middle  represei^t  Mars  cou- 
ronnS  par  la  Victoire  et  arrStepar  la  Mod- 
eration, la  Ghire  s^appuyavA  sur  la  Vertu, 
le  Temps  mettcmt  la  Verite  sous  laprotection 
de  la  Sagesse ;  the  six  others  are  dedicated 
to  the  centuries  most  celebrated  in  the  arts. 
In  this  room  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Miner- 
va. We  next  enter  the  Musie  Grec  et  Bo- 
mam,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  also  deco- 
ratecL  by  most  beautiful  paintings:  1st 
room,  CyhUe  protegeant  Herctdanum  et  Pom- 
pei  centre  lesfeux  du  Vesuve,  by  Picot ;  2d 
room,  lesNymphes  de  Parthenope,  portant 
leurpenates  arrivent  sur  les  hords  de  la  Seine, 
by  Meynier ;  8d  room,  le  Vesuve  recevant  de 
Jupiter  lefeu  qui  doit  consumer  Herculanum 
et  PompH,  by  M.  Heim ;  4th  room,  Apothe- 
ose  d^Homere. 

Returning  through  the  Musie  Egyptien 

to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 

most  Interesting  room  in  the  Louvre,  viz., 

The  MusSe  des  Souverains,    It  contains 
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many  relics  of  great  value,  among  which 
are  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid 
casket  given  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  a  shoe  worn  by  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  lY.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIY.,  the  baptismal 
font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  Salle  de  VEmpereur.  Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the  clothes 
he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his  sword  of  first 
consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in  his  campaign  of 
1815,  also  the  one  he  wore  at  St.  Helena; 
the  uniform  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  We  next  enter  the  Musee  de  la  Col- 
onnade, which  consists  of  three  rooms,  fill- 
ed with  paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  Next  to  this  is  the  cele- 
brated GalerU  des  Gravures,  which  contains 
proof  impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best 
artists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Lou- 
vre, and  impressions  may  be  produced  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  This  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.  Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalk- 
drawings.  Next  we  find  the  Musie  des  Des^ 
sins,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  containing' 
sketches  by  many  of  the  masters  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  In  the  adjoining  cor- 
ridor we  have  a  fine  collection  of  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  relics,  presented  to  the  Mu-> 
seum  by  M.  Angrund,  formerly  consul  at 
Bolivia. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Musie  de  la  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  you  ascend  a  small  staircase 
from  the  Galerie  des  Gravures,  This  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in  ev- 
ery stage  of  construction ;  also  models  of 
the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  FOrient,  and 
Bochefort.  They  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms,  and  are  on  a  ver^'*  large  scale. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  stands  a  model  of  the 
frigate  "Belle  Poule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.  from  St.  Helena  in  3840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  "Louis  XV."  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the  countrv  around 
Luxor,  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken  that 
at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  museum  ev- 
ery thing  that  relates  to  navigation  and 
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war,  arms  of  all  styles  and  calibres,  and  in- 
struments of  eyery  description.  We  now 
enter  the  Musee  Elhnoloffiqitej  which  con- 
sists of  three  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
model  of  the  celebrated  car  of  Juggernaut. 
They  are  filled  principally  with  trinkets, 
arms  used  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  Chi- 
nese porcelain  ware,  boxes,  coins,  models 
of  junks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 
we  find  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  Mcdeme, 
which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 
many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
among  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide  of 
Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Psyche,  by  Canova.  We  now  advance 
northeast  to  the  Gcderie  Assyrierme,  which 
consists  of  four  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
statues,  sphinxes,  potter^'',  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Mu»ee  Algerien,  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antiquities.  Last- 
ly is  the  Musee  de  la  8cuipture  de  la  HenaiS' 
sjnce.  The  gems  of  these  rooms  are  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  the  bas-relief  of  Diana  with 
the  Stag,  b^'  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Di- 
ana of  Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Jean  Goujon.  The  Louvre  is  open  to  vis- 
itors every  day  except  Monday. 

The  numerous  collections  at  the  Louvre 
are  divided  thus : 

1.  Museum  of  Painting. 

2.  Museum  of  Drawing. 

3.  Museum  of  Engravings. 

4.  Museum  of  Antique  Sculpture. 

5.  Mediaaval  Sculptures  du  Moyen  Age 
and  de  la  Renaissance. 

6.  Museum  of  Modern  French  Sculpture. 

7.  Museum  of  Assyrian  Antiquities. 

8.  Museum  of  Eg^'^ptian  Antiquities. 

9.  Museum  of  Roman  and  Grecian  An- 
tiquities. 

10.  Egyptian  Museum. 

11.  Algerian  Museum. 

12.  Ethnological  Museum. 

13.  Naval  Museum. 

14.  Museum  of  the  Sovereigns  (Musee 
des  Souverains). 

15.  Sauvageot  Collection. 

16.  Museum  de  Lacaze,  collection  of  275 
paintings,  presented  by  Louis  Lacaze,  M.D. 

Musee  de  Peiniure, — This  museum  con- 
tains, from  the  catalogue  lately  published, 
558  paintings  of  .the  Italian  schools,  618 
from  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 


schools,  about  650  of  the  French  school, 
and  20  of  the  Spanish. 

Salle  des  Sept  Cheminees. — ^This  room 
contains  the  principal  paintings  of  the  mod- 
em French  school :  83,  Ldfrun,  Portrait  de 
Madame  Lebrun  et  de  sa  fille ;  84,  /(fern.. 
Portrait  du  compositeur  Paesiello;  148, 
David,  Ldonidas  aux  Thermopyles;  149, 
/(cfem.,  Enlevement  des  Sabine;  152,/(2em., 
B^lisaire  •  157,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  P^oul, 
beau-p^  de  David ;  158, /cfem.,  Portrait  de 
Mme.  P^coul ;  159,  Idem,,  Portrait  du  Pape 
Pie  YII. ;  189,  Drouais,  Marius  h  Min- 
turnes;  192,  Fahre,  N^optol^me  et  Ulysse 
enl^vent  ^  PhUoctke  les  fishes  d'Her- 
cule ;  236,  Gerard,  Psyche  re9oit  le  premier 
baiser  de  1' Amour ;  238,  Idem,,  LaVictoire 
et  la  Renomm^e;  239,  Idem,,  L'Histoireet 
la  Po^ie;  240,  Idem.,  Portrait  d'Isabey, 
peintr^  en  miniature  et  de  sa  fille;  241, 
Idenh.,  Portrait  de  Canova,  statuaire ;  242, 
GericauU,  Le  Radeau  de  la  Meduse ;  243, 
Idem,,  Officier  de  chasseurs  h  cheval ;  244, 
Idem.,.  Cuirassier  bless^  quittant  le  feu ; 
250,  Girodef,  Sc^ne  du  D61uge;  251,  Idem., 
Le  Sommeil  d'Endymion ;  252,  Idem.,  Ata- 
la  au  tombeau ;  256,  Granet,  Interieur  de 
r^glise  Saint  Fran9oi8  d* Assise ;  274,  Gros, 
Bonaparte  visitant  les  pestif<^r6s  de  Jaffa ; 
275,  Idem.,  Napoleon  visitant  le  champ  de 
bataille  d'Eylau ;  277,  Guerin,  Retour  de 
Marcus  Sextus ;  279,  Idem.,  Phklre  et  Hip- 
poiyte;  280,  /ciem.,  Andromaque  et  Pyr- 
rhus;  282,  Idem.,  Clytemnestre;  458,  Prud- 
hoti,  L' Assomption ;  459,  Idem.,  La  Justice 
et  la  Vengeance  poursuivant  le  Crime; 
460,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  Mme.  Jarre ;  466, 
Idem.,  Education  d'AchiUe  par  le  centaire 
Chiron. 

S<^Um  Carre. — 27,  Correggio,  Manage  de 
Sainte  Catherine  d'Alexandrie  avec  PEn- 
fant  J^sus ;  28,  Idem.,  Le  Sommeil  d'Anti- 
ope ;  84,  Caravage,  Un  concert;  35,  Idem., 
Portrait  d'Alof  de  Vignacourt,  grand  md- 
tre  de  Malte  en  1601 ;  44,  Georgian  (Geor- 
gio  Barbarelli),  Concert  champ^tre;  48, 
Le  Guerehin,  La  R6snrrection  de  Lazare; 
55,  Idem.,  Les  saints  protecteurs  de  la  ville 
deModine;  65,  i^a^ar^o/ommeo,  LaVierge, 
Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne  et  plusienrs 
saints;  87,  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  Por- 
trait du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu;  89,  BoT" 
done,  Portrait  d'homme ;  94,  Bronzino,  Por- 
trait d'un  sculpteur;  103,  Paul  Vironise, 
Les  Noces  de  Cana ;  104,  Idem.,  Repas 
chez  le  Pharisee;  107  bis,  Idem.,  Jupiter 
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fondroyant  les  Grimes;  188,  Atmibal  Car- 
rache,  Apparition  de  1a  Sainte  Yierge  k 
Saint  Luc  et  k  Saint  Catherine ;  142,  Van 
Difck,  Portrait  Charles  I*'  roi  d'Angleterre, 
n6  en  1600,  mort  en  1649 ;  150,  Idem,  Por- 
trait  de  Jean  Grusset  Ricbardot  et  de  son 
Ills ;  162,  Jan  Van  Eyck,  La  Yierge  au  Do- 
nateur^  204,  Domenico  GhirUmdo,  La  Yisi- 
tation  ;  208,  Hotbein,  Portrait  de  Didier 
Krasme,  n6  k  Rotterdam  en  1467,  mort  k 
Bale  en  1536;  229,  CUmde  Lorrain,  Pay- 
sage  ;  228,  Idem,^  Marine ;  238,  Fra  Basti- 
itno  del  Piombo,  La  Yisitation  de  la  Yierge ; 
242,  Limit  on  Lovim  da  Lttino,  Salom6,  fiUe 
d'H6rodiade,  recevant  la  t^te  de  Saint 
Jean-Baptiste ;  250,  ManiegiMi^  La  Yierge 
do  la  Yictoire ;  254,  JordamSj  L'Enfance 
de  Jnpiter ;  288,  Memling^  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste ;  289,  Idem,^  Saint  Marie  Madeleine ; 
293,  MetsUj  Militaire  recevant  une  jenne 
Dame;  801,  Jouvenet,  La  Descente  de  la 
Croix ;  308,  Le  Bcuaan,  Appreta  de  la  s6- 
pnlture  da  Christ;  318,  RaiboUni  (Fran<> 
cesco),  Portrait  d'homme ;  349,  Le  Tinto- 
ret^  Suzanne  au  bain ;  870,  Adrien  van  Os- 
hde,  Le  Maitre  d'Ecole;  875,  Raphael,  La 
Yierge,  TEnfant  J^sns,  et  le  jenne  Saint 
Jean  ;  876,  Idem.,  La  Yierge,  T Enfant  J6- 
sus  endormi,  le  jenne  Saint  Jean;  877, 
/(iem.,  Sainte Famille;  878,/dem.,LaYierge 
et  Saint  Elisabeth  caressant  Saint  Jean 
enfant;  880,  Idem.,  Saint  Michael;  881, 
Idem.,  Saint  Georges;  882,  Idem.,  Saint 
Michael  terrassant  le  d6mon ;  887,  Idem., 
L' Abondance ;  408,  Solari,  La  Yierge  allai- 
tant  TEnfant  J^sns;  410,  Rembrandt,  Le 
M6nage  du  Mennisier;  410  bis,  Spada, 
Concert ;  419,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  femme ; 
483,  Rubens,  Thomyris,  reine  des  Scythes, 
fait  phlonger  la  t^te  de  Cyrus  dans  un  vase 
rempli  de  sang ;  484,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Saint 
Francois  Xavier  rappelant  k  la  vie  la  fille 
d'un  habitant  de  Cangorina  (dans  le  Ja- 
pon) ;  Idem.,  Son  portrait ;  433,  Idem.,  Dio- 
g^ne  jetant  son  6caelle;  472,  Idem.,  Paj- 
sage;  488,  Andrea  dd  Sario,  Sainte  Fa- 
roille ;  442,  Le  Pervgin,  La  Yierge  tenant 
TEnfant  Jesus ;  460,  Rubens,  Portrait  de  la 
seconde  femme  du  peintre  et  de  ses  deux 
enfants ;  464,  Titien,  Le  Couronnement 
d'Epines ;  465,  Idem.,  Le  Christ  port6  an 
Tombeau ;  471,  Idem.,  Portraits  d'une  jeune 
femme  k  sa  toilette  et  d'un  homme  tenant 
deux  miroirs;  477,  Rigaud,  Portrait  de 
Bossuet ;  481,  Leonardo  da  Vind,  La  Yierge, 
r Enfant  J^sus  et  Sainte  Anne ;  484,  Idem., 
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Portrait  de  Mona  Lisa;  528,  EuOaeke  Le^ 
sueur,  Apparition  de  Sainte  Scolastique  k 
Saint  Benoit ;  526,  Terhurg,  Un  Militaire 
ofPrant  de  I'argent  4  une  jenne  feinme; 
546,  Murillo,  La  Conception  immacnl6e  de 
la  Yierge ;  558,  libera  on  Egpagnoiet, 
L'Adoration  des  Bergers;  287,  Valentin, 
Concert. 

In  the  Grande  Galerie  are, 

Italian  School. — 251,  Andrea  Mantegna, 
Le  Pamasse ;  252,  Idem.,  La  Sagesse  vic- 
torieuse  des  Yices ;  864,  Cosimo  Roselli,  La 
Yierge  et  I'Enfant  JSsus ;  200,  Rafaello  del 
Garbo,  Le  Couronnement  de  la  Yierge; 
177,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  La  Yierge  pr^sente 
I'Enfant  J6sus  k  Padoration  de  Saint  Ju- 
lien  et  de  Saint  Nicolas ;  480,  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  Saint  Jean  Baptiste ;  488,  Idem.,  Por- 
trait de  femme;  240,  Idem.,  Sainte  Famille ; 
241,  Bernardino  Luini,  Le  Sommeil  de  J6- 
sus ;  441,  Ije  Perugin,  La  Nativity  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  443,  Idem.,  La  Yierge,  I'Enfant  Je- 
sus, Saint  Joseph  et  Sainte  Catherine ;  445, 
Idem,,  Combat  de  1' Amour  et  de  la  Chas- 
tity ;  87,  Ulngegno  (Andrea  Luigi  d' As- 
sise), Sainte  Famille ;  64,  Fra  Baaridhm- 
meo,  La  Salutation  angelique ;  418,  //  Gar^ 
oJcUo,  La  Circoncision  ;  419,  Idem.,  Sainte 
Famille ;  190,  Ferrari,  Saint  Paul  en  med- 
itation ;  295,  Jules  Remain,  Le  Triomphe 
de  Titus  et  de  Yespasien;  296, Idem.,\&- 
nus  et  Yulcain ;  297,  Idem.,  Portrait  de 
Jules  Romain;  487,  Andrea  dd  Sarto,  La 
Charity ;  453,  Vasceri,  La  Salutation  ange- 
lique ;  456,  Idem.,  La  Passion  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  93,  Bronzino,  Le  Christ  apparait  k 
la  Madeleine;  173,  Cima  da  ConegUano, 
La  Yierge  et  I'Enfant  J6sns  ador6  par  Saint 
Jean  et  Sainte  Madeleine;  43,  Georgian 
(Georgio  Barharelli),  Sainte  Famille,  plu  • 
sieurs  Saints  et  un  Donateur ;  459,  Titien, 
Sainte  Famille;  462,  Idem.,  Sainte  Fa- 
mille; 462,  Idem.,  I-.es  Pelerins  d'Em- 
maus;  168,  Idem.,  Jupiter  et  Antiope, 
nomm6  la  Venus  del  Pardo;  298,  Le  Bas- 
san,  L'Entree  des  animanx  dans  I'Arche ; 
807,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  Jean  de  Boulogne, 
sculpteur,  61feve  de  Michael  Ange ;  351, 
Tintoret,  I^e  Paradia;  99,  Paul  Veronese 
L'Evanonissement  d' Esther;  113,  Canalet- 
to,Yue  de  I'^glise  la  Madonna  della  Sa- 
lute, k  Yenise ;  61,  Baroccio,  La  Yierge  et 
I'Enfant  J6sus  aclorS  par  Saint  Antoine  et 
Sainte  Lucie ;  126,  Louis  Carrache,  La  Yi- 
erge et  I'Enfant  J6sus ;  128,  Idem.,  Appa- 
rition de  la  vierge  et  de  I'Enfant  Jesus  k 
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Saint  Hyacinthe ;  ISG^  Annibal  Ccurache, 
La  Yierge  aux  Cerises ;   137,  Idem..,  Le 
Sommeil  de  1' Enfant  J^sns ;  142,  La  Re- 
snrrection  de  J^sus  Christ;  493,  Idem.,  Le 
Ravissement  de  Saint  Paul ;  489,  Le  Do- 
mimquin,  I^nitron  d'Adam  et  d*Eye ;  494, 
Idem,,  Sainte  C^cile ;  495,  Idem.,  Combat 
d'Hercale  centre  Cacos  et  Achelous ;  498, 
Idem.,  Triomphe    de   I'Amour;    339,  Le 
Gtiide,  Enlevement  d'Hel^ne ;  9,  VAlhcaie, 
^.x  Toilette  de  Venus;  lQ,Idem.,  Le  Re- 
|)t>s  de  Venus  et  de  Vulcain ;  11,  Idem.,  Les 
Amours  desarmSs ;  12,  Idem.,  Adonis  con- 
duit pres  de  Venus  par  les  Amours  ;  63,  Le 
Guerekin,  Vision  de  Saint  Jerome ;   272, 
Mola,  Vision  de  Saint  Bruno ;  273,  Idem,, 
Herminie  gardant  les  troupeaux ;  33,  Car- 
avape.  La  Disense  de  bonne  ayenture ;  34, 
Idem;  Un  concert ;  73,  Pierre  de  Cortone, 
Alliance  de  Jacob  et  de  Laban ;  74,  Idem., 
Nativity  de  la  Vierge ;  75,  Idem,,  Sainte 
Martine ;    361,  Salvator  Rota,  Paysage ; 
2G8,  Lucas  Giordano,  Mars  et  V6nus. 

Spanish  School. — 555,  Vekuquez,  Portrait 
de  la  seconde  fille  de  Philippe  IV.;  549, 
MiariUo,  J6sus  au  Jardin  des  Oliviers ;  550, 
Idem,,  J^sus  k  la  Colonne;  550  his,  Idem,, 
La  Cuisine  des  Anges ;  551,  Idem,,  Le  Jeune 
Mendiant. 

German  School. — MichaH  WoKlgemtUh, 
Le  Christ  devant  Pilate.  In  this  museum 
are  several  portraits  by  ffolbein,  besides 
works  by  the  following  artists :  Bakhasar 
Denner,  Christian  SeUt€id,Adam  Elzheimer, 
and  Maphael  Mengs, 

Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools. — 280,  Quinr 
ten  Maisys,  Le  Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix ; 
279,  Idem:,  Le  Banqnier  et  sa  femme ;  314, 
Porbus  le  Jeune,  Portrait  d'Henri  IV. ; 
348,  Antonis  de  Moor,  Le  Nain  de  Charles 
Qnint;  367,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Manage 
de  la  Vierge ;  535,  Otto  Vemus,  Otto  Veni- 
us  et  sa  famille ;  from  434  to  454,  Rubens, 
Histoire  de  Marie  de  Medicis ;  425,  Idem., 
\a  Fuite  de  Loth;  428, /diem..  La  Vierge 
aux  Anges ;  101,  Gaspard  de  Grayer,  Ma^ 
done  entonr^  d'un  choeur  de  saints ;  102, 
Idem.,  Extase  de  Saint  Augnstin;  118, 
Abraham  Di€penbeek,CUlie  passant  le  Ti- 
bre  avec  ses  compagnes;  630,  Theodore 
van  Thdden,  Le  Christ  apparaissant  k  la 
Vierge ;  251,  Jordaens,  Le  Christ  chassant 
les  vendeurs  du  Temple;  255,  Idem.,  Le 
Roi  boit;  286,  Idem.,  Concert  de  famille ; 
137,  Van  Dych,  La  Vierge  aux  Donateurs ; 
198,  Idem.,  Lc  Christ  pleuT6  par  la  Vierge 


et  par  les  Anges ;   148,  Idem.,  Portraits 
d'un  bomme  et  d'un  enfant ;  149,  Idem., 
Portraits  d'une  dame  et  de  sa  fille;  152, 
Idem,,  Portrait  de  Van  Dyck ;  215,  Gerard 
Honthorst,  Pilate  se  lavant  les  mains  de  la 
mort  du  Juste ;  217,  Idem.,  Triomphe  de 
Sil^ne ;  404,  Rembrandt,  L'Ange  Raphael 
quittant  Tobie ;  407,  Idem,,  Les  Pelerins 
d'Emmaiis ;  408  and  409,  Idem,,  Deux  Phi- 
losophes  en  meditation ;  83,  PhiUppe  de 
Champaigns,  Portrait  de  deux  religieuses 
de  Port  Royal ;  89,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  I'Au- 
teur ;  304,  Van  der  Afenlen,  Entree  de  Lou- 
is XIV.  et  de  Marie  Th6re8e  k  Arras ;  806, 
Idem,,  Prise  de  Dinant ;  809,  Idem.,  Un 
Combat  pr^s  da  Canal  de  Bruges;  310, 
Idem,,  Arriv^e  du  roi  devant  Maastricht ; 
558,  Adrien  van  der  Werf,  MoLse  sauv6  des 
eaux ;  560,  Idem.,  Les  Anges  annon9ant 
aux  Bergers  la  bonne  ncuvelle ;  60,  Jean 
Brenghel,  Bataille  d'Arbelles;    338,  Cor- 
neiUe  Paetenburg,  Femmes  sortant  du  bain ; 
123,  Gerard  Dov,  L'Epici^re  de  village; 
125,  Idem.,  La  Cuisini^re  Hollandaise ;  128, 
Idem,,  L'Arracheur  de  dents ;  129,  Idem., 
Une  Lecture  de  la  Bible ;  130,  Idem.,  Por- 
trait du  peintre ;  627,  Gerard  Terbury,  Con- 
cert; 512,  David  Teniers,  L'Enfant  prod- 
igue  buvant  avec  des  Courtisanes ;  513, 
Idem.,  Les  sept  (Euvres  de  misericorde ; 
514,  Idem,,  Tentantion  de  Saint  Antoine ; 
518,  Idem,,  Interiour  de  cabaret ;  377, Isaac 
van  Ostade,  La.  Halte;  244,Karel  du  Jar- 
din,  Le  Gue;  246,  Idem.,  Le  Bocage;  500, 
Jean  Sieen,  Fete  flamande ;  570,  Philippe 
Wouverman,  Le  Manage ;  292,  Metsu,  Le 
March6  aux  herbes  d'Amsterdam;   479, 
Godefroid  Schalken,  C^r^s  cherchant  Pro* 
serpine ;  579,  Jean  Wynants,  Lisi^re  de  Fo 
ret;  580, /(2em.,  Pay  sage  y  104,  Albert  Cuyp, 
Pay  sage ;  10h,Tdem,,  Depart  pour  la  Prome* 
nade ;  106,/c2em.,  La  Promenade ;  43,  Jean 
Both,  Paysage ;  365,  Van  der  Neer,  Clair  de 
lune ;  470,  Jacques  RuisdaM,  Foret ;  471, 
Idem,,  Tempetc  sur  la  plage  de  Hollande; 
473,  Idem,,  Coup  de  soleil ;  472,  Idem.,  Paj'- 
sage;  206, JTbidema, Paysage;  ftAQ, Adrien 
van  der  Velds,  La  Famille  du  Patre ;  202, 
Van  der  Heyden,  Maison  commune  d' Am- 
sterdam ;  5,  Ludolph  Bachinsen,  L'Escadre 
Hollandaise;  B4S, Peter  NeefijYne  d'une 
cath6drale ;  223,  Peter  de  Hoogh,  Interieur 
Hollandais ;  177,  Jean  Fyt,  Gibier  et  fruits ; 

178,  Idem.,  Gibier  dans  un  garde-manger ; 

179,  Idem.,  Un  chien  devorant  du  gibier ; 
564,  Jean  Weenix,  Gibier  et  utensiles  do 
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chaBse ;  555,  Idem.,  Les  Prodaits  de  la 
ctaasse ;  192,  David  de  Heem,  Fraits ;  235, 
Van  HuywM,  Corbeilles  et  vases  de  flears. 

French  School, — 137,  Jean  Cousin,  Le 
Jagement  dernier ;  417,  Idem,,  Le  Ravisse- 
ment  de  St.  Paul ;  415,  Nicolas  Poussm, 
Moise  sauv6  des  eaux ;  433,  Idem.,  Eli^zer 
et  Rebecca ;  445,  Idem.,  Les  Bergers  d' Ar- 
cadie;  451,  Idem.,  Le  Deluge;  231,  Claude 
LoiToine,  Le  Passage  da  Gue ;  220,  Idem,, 
Yue  du  Campo  Yaccino ;  221,  Idem.,  Fete 
villageoise ;  520,  Eusta^  Lesueur,  St.  Ger- 
vais  et  St.  Protais  refusent  de  sacrifier  aux 
faux  dieux ;  521,  Idem.,  Predication  de  St. 
Paul  k  Eph^se ;  from  70  to  74,  Lebrun,  Ba- 
tallies  d' Alexandre ;  65,  Idem.,  St.  Etienne 
lapid^ ;  60,  Idem.,  J6su8  portant  sa  croix ; 
301,  Jean  Jcuvenet,  Deposition  de  la  croix ; 
584,  ValenHn,  Jugement  de  Salomon ;  549, 
Pierre  MiffTMrd,  La  Yierge  h  la  Grappe ; 
260,  Greuze,  L'Accordie  de  village;  261, 
Idem.,  La  Mfd6diction  paternelle ;  262,  Idem. . 
Retour  du  ills  maudit ;  684,  Joseph  Vien,  St. 
Germain  et  St.  Yincent ;  149,  Jetcques-Louis 
Dqpid,  Les  Sabines ;  lbO,Idem,,  Le  Serment 
des  Horaces ;  154,  Idem.,  Les  Amours  de 
Paris  et  d'H61fene ;  278,  Pierre  Guerin,  Of- 
frande  k  Esculape ;  281,  Idem.,  En^e  et  Di- 
don ;  235,  Francois  Gerard,  Entr6e  d*Henri 
I Y.  k  Paris ;  457,  Pierre  Prudhon,  Le  Christ 
snr  la  Croix ;  493,  Leopold  Robert,  L'Arriv^e 
des  Moissonneurs  dans  les  marals  Pontin ; 
494,  Idem.,  Le  retour  p^lerinage  h  la  Ma- 
done  de  TArc ;  498,  Xavier  Siffolon,  Yision 
de  St.  Jerome ;  499,  Idem.,  La  jeune  Cottr- 
tisane. 

Museum  of  Drawing. — The  collection  of 
designs  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre  is 
about  the  richest  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters,  the  absence 
of  whose  works  is  regretted  in  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  figure  here  among  the  sketch- 
es. The  designs  are  exposed  under  glass, 
and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  written  upon 
each. 

The  Museum  of  Drawings,  from  an  in- 
ventory taken  in  1866,  contains  18,200  de- 
signs of  the  different  Italian  schools,  87  of 
the  Spanish  school,  802  of  the  Grerman 
school,  3152  of  the  Flemish  school,  1071  of 
the  Dutch  school,  11,738  of  the  French 
school,  11  of  the  English  school,  and  others 
whose  school  is  not  determined,  making  in 
all  35,544  designs. 

Among  the  principal  works  we  will  men- 
tion— drawings  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of 
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Andrea  del  Saito  (Christ  mori,  etmdu  a 
terre  et  pkure  par  sa  m!^re),  of  Perugino, 
of  Raphael  {Adam  et  Eve  detfant  le  ^gn- 
eur,  La  Vierge  s'agenottiBant,  and  Une  Of- 
f  rands  de  Psyche  a  Vemis),  of  Correggio, 
of  Titien  (VieiUard  endomi,  Vieillard  pru- 
ant),  of  Paul  Y^ronese  (8amte  Famille),  of 
Murillo  {8t,  Joseph  conduisant  P  Enfant  Je- 
sus'), of  Rubens,  of  Paul  Potter,  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  of  David 
{Seiinent  du  Jeu  de  Paume). 

Ancient  Sculpture, — ^The  Venus  de  MHo, 
found  at  Milo  in  1820,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Grecian  art  that  Paris 
can  offer  to  the  admiration  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  second  place  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  D'ane  a  la  Biche,  and  the 
third  to  the  Gladiateur  combattani.  After 
these  three  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens well  worthy  of  admiration.  Among 
the  bronzes  may  be  mentioned  a  Vespasien, 
a  Claude,  and  a  Titus.  The  collection  of 
bas-reliefs  is  rich  and  very  precious. 

Museum  of  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— This  museum  comprises  five  rooms :  the 
Entrance  Hall,  the  Salle  Jean  Goujon,  the 
Salle  des  Anguier,  the  Salle  de  Jean  de 
Douai,  and  the  Salle  Michel  Colombe. 

In  the  Entrance  Hail  are  casts  of  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Marie  de  Bourgogne,  taken  from  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges. 

SaUe  Jean  Goujon. — In  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  sculpture  in  marble  of  Diane,  by 
Jean  Goujon ;  also  a  beautiful  bas-relief  in 
marble  called  le  BeveH.  Bust  of  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  a 
bas-relief  in  stone  representing  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  by  Germain  Pilon. 

ScMe  des  Anguier  contains  an  obelisk 
of  Henri  de  Longueville,  and  the  tomb  of 
Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  of 
his  wife,  by  Barth^lemy  Prieur. 

Salle  de  Jean  de  Douai. — Statue  in  mar- 
ble of  Prisoners  by  Michael  Angelo.  Mer- 
cury carrying  away  Hebe,  a  magnificent 
group  in  bronze  by  Jean  de  Douai.  Nym  ph 
of  Fontainebleau,  alto-relievo  in  bronze  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Roberto  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  and  a  bas- 
relief  of  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb,  by  Daniele 
di  Yolterra. 

SaUe  Michel  Colombe. — Combat  of  St. 
George  with  the  Dragon,  a  bas-relief  by 
Michel  Colombe ;  statue  in  alabaster  of 
Louis  XII.,  by  Demugiano;  tomb  of  Phi- 
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lippe  de  Comines  and  of  his  wife,  H61^ne 
de  Chambres  ;  also  the  tomb  of  Louis 
Poucher  and  of  his  wife,  Roberte  Legendre. 

Museum  of  Modem  Sculpture, — The  mod- 
em sculpture  occupies  live  rooms :  the 
Salle  du  Puget,  the  Salle  Coysev^x,  the 
Salle  des  Couston,  the  Salle  Houdon,  and 
the  Salle  de  Chaudet. 

Salle  du  Puget. — This  room  is  thus  call- 
ed because  it  contains  several  works  of 
this  great  artist,  who  well  merits  the  names 
given  to  him  of  the  Rubens  of  Sculpture  and 
the  Michael  Angeh  of  FrcoMX.  Among 
these  works  are,  Perseus  delivering  Andro- 
meda, Hercules  in  repose,  Milon  de  Cro- 
tone,  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

SdUe  Coysevox  contains  the  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin ;  also  the  busts  of  Mignard, 
Lebmn,  Bossuet,  and  Richelieu. 

SoiUe  des  Couston  contains  a  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  Apollo  presenting  the  image 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  France,  by  UT.  Couston ; 
and  other  works  by  different  artists. 

SciUe  ffoudon, — ^A  statue  of  Diana  in 
bronze ;  busts  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  of  the  Abb6  Aubert,  by  Houdon ;  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche^  by  Delaistre,  and  a  Psyche 
by  Pajon. 

Sadie  Chaudet  contains  two  works  by 
Chaudet — ^Cupid  with  the  Butterfly,  and 
the  Shepherd  Phorbas  with  the  infant 
CEdipus ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  by  Pra- 
dier ;  Biblis  metamorphosed  into  a  Fount- 
ain, by  Dupaty ;  and  Corinne,  by  Gois. 

Assyrian  Museum  contains  valuable  rel- 
ics of  Assyrian  sculpture,  more  especially 
from  Nineveh,  which  were  discovered  chief- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta, 
French  consul  in  Syria.  This  museum 
consists  of  six  rooms,  the  third  of  which 
is  called  the  SaUe  de  Pergame^  from  the 
fine  vase,  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  dis- 
covered at  Pergamns. 

Egyptian  Museum  consists  of  a  great  va^ 
riety  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Among  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Sphinx  of 
Rhamses  III.,  statue  in  granite  of  King 
Seock-Hotep  III.,  and  a  cast  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Denderah,  the  original  of  which  is  at 
the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale.  In  the  Salle 
d'Apis  is  a  figure  of  the  Bull  Apis,  found 
in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  that  divinity 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  A  Igerian  Museum^  recently  founded, 
contains  a  number  of  antiquities!,  among 
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which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  beantiAii 
mosaic  representing  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite. 

Naval  Museum  consists  of  eleven  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  palace,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  models  of  vessels.  In 
the  first  are  models  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  transporting  from  Luxor  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Beyond 
the  Music  Naval  is  the  Mus6c  Ethnogra- 
phique,  a  collection  of  articles  of  domestic 
use  found  in  scientific  excursions  to  unciv- 
ilized countries. 

Musee  des  Souverains  is  composed  of  five 
rooms:  the  Chambre  d'Anne  d'Autriche, 
Chambre  a  coucher  de  Henri  IV.,  Scdon  de 
Henri  IV.y  Salle  de  la  monarchies  and  the 
Sahn  de  VEmpereur.  In  the  first  room  is 
a  portrait  of  Henry  IV.,  attributed  to  Phi- 
lippe de  Champaigne:  it  also  contains 
three  beautiful  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
In  the  second  room  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Maria  de  Medicis ;  also  a  statue  in  silver 
of  Henry  IV.,  taken  during  his  childhood. 
The  third  room  contains  the  altar  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  a  chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fourth  room, 
called  the  Satte  de  la  monarchie,  is  filled 
with  objects  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
tains different  articles  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns,  from  the  time  of  Childeric  I.  to 
that  of  Napoleon  I.  Among  the  numerous 
objects  collected  here,  we  may  mention  an 
arm-chair  belonging  to  King  Dagobert; 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV. ;  the  bap- 
tismal font  nsed  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Louis 
and  Philip  Augustus ;  Prayer-book  belong- 
ing to  Maria  Stuart ;  mirror  belonging  to 
Marie  de  Medicis ;  sword  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
fan  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  casket  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  city  of  Paris 
on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin ;  a  letter  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  Elizabeth; 
and  a  bureau  belonging  to  the  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  Salon  de  VEmpereur  is  filled  with 
objects  belonging  to  Napoleon  I.  In  tho 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  15,  with  the  costume  that  he 
wore  at  the  school  of  Brienne.  This  statue 
was  executed  in  Paris  in  1857  by  Louis 
Rochet.  Among  other  articles  in  this  room 
are  Napoleon's  sword  as  first  consul;  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  Emperor  on  state  oc 
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casions ;  the  flag  kissed  by  Napoleon  when 
bidding  &rewell  to  his  soldiers  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  the  uniform  worn  by  him  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo;  hair  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  of 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome ;  canip>bed,  and 
a  hat  worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

Musie  Sauvageot  was  left  by  Chas.Sauva- 
geot  in  his  will  to  the  Louvre  in  1856,  and 
from  him  the  collection  takes  its  name.  It 
is  a  rare  collection  of  furniture,  carved  wood 
ornaments,  etc.,  valued  at  1,000,000  francs. 

Museum  deLacctze^  a  collection  of  valua- 
ble paintings  presented  to  the  Louvre  by 
D  r.  Lacaze.  It  consists  of  6  Rubens,  19  Te- 
niers,  6  Snyders,  3  Murillos,  several  Bem- 
brandts,  Ostades,  Steens,  Watteaus,  Bou- 
chers, Greuzes,  etc. 

BIUSEUM  OF  THE   LUXEMBOURG. 

The  Expiatory  Chapel  stands  over  the 
spot  where  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate 
queen  were  obscurely  interred  after  their 
execution  in  1793.  The  place  was  origin- 
ally a  burial-ground  dependent  upon  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  M.  Descloseaux,  and  converted 
into  an  orchard,  in  order  to  save  the  royal 
remains  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  At 
the  Restoration  these  remains  were  trans- 
ported to  Saint  Denis  and  placed  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  The  commemorating 
chapel  was  erected  by  Louis  XVII 1.  It  con- 
tains statues  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinett3.  The  will  of  the  king  is  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pedestal  of  his  stat- 
ue. In  a  chapel  below,  an  altar  of  gray 
marble  marks  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI. 
was  buried.  The  building  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  during  the  Commune  of  1871. 

Hotel  de  Cluny,  built  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  15th  century  bj'  the  ab- 
bots of  Cluny,  was  inhabited  by  Mary  of 
England,  widow  of  Louis  XII.  (the  room 
of  this  princess  still  bears  the  name  Cham- 
hre  de  la  Reine-BUmche^  owing  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
mourning),  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Duke 
of  Guise,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  many 
others  of  equal  note.  It  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquarian,  who  formed  here  a 
valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  was  sold  by  his  heir 
to  the  government  in  1843,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  formed  into  a  national  museum 
of  antiquities.  In  the  Scdle  des  Thei^me* 
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some  beautiful  specimens  of  Flemish  tapes- 
try are  exhibited,  which  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  David  and  Bathsheba.  These  rel- 
ics formerly  belonged  to  the  marquises  of 
Spinola,  of  Genoa.  This  museum  should 
by  all  means  be  visited,  as  it  possesses 
many  objects  of  considerable  interest. 

The  chapel  is  a  chef  d^ceuvre  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  It  is  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  single  octagonal  pillar,  covered 
with  tracery.  The  chapel  communicates 
with  the  garden  of  the 

Palais  des  Thermes,  which  was  buUt  by 
Constantius  Chlorus  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  centurj'.  The  only  perfect  part  re- 
maining is  a  vast  hall,  formerly  the^W^ 
darium,  or  chamber  for  cold  baths.  Next 
to  this  hall  is  a  small  room  which  leads  to 
the  tepidarium,  or  chamber  for  warm  baths. 
The  water  necessary  for  these  baths  was 
carried  to  its  destination  by  an  aqueduct, 
whose  remains  may  still  be  found  in  the 
village  d'Arcueil.  The  hall  still  remain- 
ing is  filled  with  a  great  many  objects  of 
Roman  sculpture,  found  in  Paris  at  differ- 
ent times  ;  among  others,  altars  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  discovered  in  1711  under  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Musee  d'AriiUerie  (Place  Saint  Thomaa 
d'Aquin)  was  begun  in  1794,  in  the  old 
Dominican  convent  of  St. Thomas  d'Aquin, 
and  was  formed  by  arms  from  the  Bastilo, 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly,  and  the  Garde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne.  Napoleon  I. 
greatly  increased  this  collection  during  his 
successful  campaigns,  but  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1814,  a  great 
part  was  claimed  and  carried  away  by 
them.  In  the  first  room  on  the  ground 
floor  there  are  guns  of  different  calibres, 
ftom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  invention ; 
also  Chinese  guns,  Turkish  pieces  with 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  and  Russian  guns 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  Here  also  is  a  large 
chain  suspended  from  the  walls,  called  the 
Chaine  du  Danvbe^  which  was  used  by  the. 
Ti^rks  for  a  pontoon  bridge  in  1683.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  Salle  des  Modeles^  filled  with 
arms  from  different  nations.  Mounting 
the  staircase,  we  come  to  the  Salle  des  A  r- 
mures.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  sev- 
eral equestrian  figures  in  full  armor.  Near 
the  door  are  several  stands,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  arms. 
Then  follow  four  galleries,  bearing  the 
names  of  Fimtcnotj^  Marengo^  Austerlitz 
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and  Cofutantiney  all  filled  with  fire-arms  or 
weapons  of  different  periods. 


.  Private  Collections: — ^Besides  the  numer- 
oas  museums  of  painting  in  Paris  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  there  are  many  pri- 
vate collections  which  are  well  worth  a 
visit,  but  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  pro- 
cure admittance.  Among  the  finest  of 
these  collections  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Lord  Hertford,  of  Baron  James  do  Roths- 
child, of  Baron  Selli6re,  and  many  others 
of  eqnal  value. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1795  by 
the  Convention,  and  includes  the  Accidemie 
Fran^aise,  the  A  cademie  des  Inscriptiones  et 
Belles-lettres^  thQ  A  cademie  des  Sciences,  the 
A  cademie  d^s  Beaux-arts,  and  the  A  cademie 
des  Science  Morales. 

EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  University  of  Paris,  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted.  At  the  head 
of  this  system  is  placed  the  University  of- 
France,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  as  grand  master,  and 
having  under  him  twenty-two  inspectors 
general  of  studies.  Ther  most  extensive 
school  of  Paris  is  the  Academy,  consisting 
of  five  faculties :  Science,  with  ten  ordina- 
ry and  eight  supplementary  professorships; 
Letters,  with  twelve  ordinary  and  seven 
supplementary ;  Law,  with  seventeen  ordi- 
nary and  eight  supplementary ;  Theohgy, 
with  six  ordinarj*  and  five  supplementary ; 
and  Medicine,  with  twenty-six  ordinary. 
After  the  Academy  come  the  College  Royal 
de  France,  with  twenty-seven  professors ; 
the  College  attached  to  the  Musee  d'JJistoire 
Naturdle,  with  fifteen;  the  colleges  of 
Dmis  le  Grand,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  St. 
Louis,  and  Charlemagne,  attended  each  bj"^ 
about  1000  pupils.  The  Ecole  Polytech- 
ni4pie,  established  in  the  buildings  of  the 
old  College  do  Navarre,  a  celebrated  insti- 


tution, in  which  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians which  France  has  produced  have 
been  teachers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  formed.     The  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  for  the  education  of  engi- 
neers, directors  of  manufactories,  builders, 
etc.     The  Ecole  Normale,  for  training  pro- 
fessors of  higher  grade,  and  several  Ecoles 
Normales  Elementaires,  for  ordinary  male 
and  female  teachers.      Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  consisting  of  about  100  pupils, 
taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  civil  engi- 
neering.     Ecole  des  Mines,  kept  in   the 
magnificent  Hotel  de  Yendome,  with  a  full 
complement  of  professors  in  every  branch 
relating  to  mining  operations,  and  a  most 
valuable  mineral  museum,  which  fills  fif- 
teen rooms,  and  contains  the  geological  col- 
lection of  the  Paris  Museum,  formed  by  Cn- 
vier  and  Brongniart.     Ecole  des  Chartes,  a 
school  for  studying  and  deciphering  ancient 
MSS.     Ecole  des  Langues  Orientates  Vivan- 
tes,  with  seven  professors.     Ecole  de  PhoT' 
macie,  with  ten  professors  and  the  sole  pow- 
er of  licensing  apothecaries,  who  can  not 
practice  until  examined  here.     Ecole  gra- 
tuile  de  Dessin,  de  Mathematique,  et  de  Sculp- 
ture d^  Ornament,  a  kind  of  mechanic  insti- 
tute.    Ecok  speciale  gratuite  de  Dessin  pour 
ks  Jetmes  Personnes,  in  which  young  wom- 
en, intended  for  the  arts  or  similar  profes- 
sions, have  the  means  of  studjing  figures, 
landscapes,  flowers,  etc.  PcUais  et  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  in  which  gratuitous  lectures 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are 
given  .  by.  twenty-one  professors.     Ecole 
Veterinaire,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not 
in  Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vicinity.    Con- 
servatoire de  Musiqve  et  de  Declamation,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music,  sing- 
ing, and  declamation,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  first-class  professors,  male  and  female, 
and  numerous  primary  schools,  superior, 
and  infant  schools. 

The  Sorbonne.  —  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1253  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  as  a 
school  of  theology.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  has 
been  enlarged  at  different  times.  It  is  the 
seat  of  three  of  the  faculties  of  the  Acad- 
emy' of  Paris,  Theology,  Letters,  and  Sci- 
ences. In  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, 

Palais  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. — This 
beautiful  building  was  commenced  in  1820, 
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under  Louis  XVIII.,  but  not  completed 
until  the  year  1839.  It  is  240  feet  long  by 
60  feet  high.  The  apartments  comprising 
the  first  floor  are  beautifully  decorated. 
The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
one  of  architecture,  the  other  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Frizes  are  annually  distrib- 
uted to  the  pupils ;  those  who  receive  grand 
prizes  are  sent  to  Rome  for  three  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  those  sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  traveler.  Admittance  may 
bo  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4 ;  a  fee  of  about  one  franc  is 
expected. 

BibUotk^que  National. — Length  640  feet, 
breadth  130,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a.  very  indifferent  appearance 
from  the  street;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
put  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  be 
said  that  Louis  XIY.  was  the  founder  of 
this  librarj'';  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  XIII.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  cour 
tained  70,000  volumes.  It  now  contains 
1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  1 50,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amounts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,300,000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volumes.  The 
portraits  amount  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are, 
F6n61on's  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; a  manuscript  of  Josephus.  Here 
3'ou  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
v.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Mdlle.de  laValli^re ; 
letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6es,  the  arm-chair  of  Ring  Dagobert, 
the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of  Han- 
nibal. In  the  reading-room  the  traveler 
will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious  of 
all  classes.  No  conversation  is  permitted, 
and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  pens  and  paper.  Book;^  may  be  taken 
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from  the  library  by  application  to  your  em* 
bassador.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  read- 
ing-room will  be  found  the  two  globes  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  by  Cardinal  d'Es- 
tr^es ;  they  are  made  of  copper,  and  are 
nearly  36  feet  in  circumference.  Amid 
the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  library  we 
perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made  from  the 
single  tooth  of  an  elephant  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones. '  Visitors  are  admit- 
ted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  students 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 


Jardindcs  PlanteSj  Quai  St.  Bernard,  op- 
posite Pont  d'Austerlitz. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician 
to  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  was  induced  to 
found  this  magnificent  establishment.  In 
1636  De  la  Brosse  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  diff'ercnt 
superintendents  added  successively  diff*er- 
ent  branches  of  natural  history.  Bufibn, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  appointed  in 
1739.  He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant.  Ho 
collected  from  all  countries  the  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.  Other  superintend- 
ents have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Mena- 
gerie of  Living  Animals,  the  Library  of 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
Laboratories,  where  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  from  the  months  of 
April  to  September,  by  seventeen  profess- 
ors. The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Between  two 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosures  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any. Here  yon  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  different  plants  by  the  colol 
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of  the  tickets  attached.  The  black  indi- 
cates poisonous  plants ;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  green,  alimentary;  the  yellow,  orna- 
mental; and  the  blue,  those  used  in  the 
arts.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  over  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  professors  for  the  purpose  of  propa^ 
gation.  The  conservatories  are  well  worth 
visiting.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
M.  de  Caisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Menagerie^  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
here  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings. 
Here  you  perceive  a  spacious  poultry-yard, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans, 
not  to  speak  of  buffaloes ;  a  menagerie  of 
reptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  alligators, 
lizards,  boas ;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
prey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
boars,  panthers,  and  hyenas ;  a  verj'  ex- 
tensive family  of  monkeys,  a  large  circu- 
lar space  provided  with  galleries,  ropes, 
and  ladders  affording  them  every  conven- 
ience for  their  comical  evolutions,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd.  Near  by 
you  will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent 
from  Soudan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To 
witness  the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply 
to  M.  le  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
stories  high.  It  is  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  A  detailed  account  of  this  vast 
collection  of  specimens,  in  which  almost 
every  class  of  living  beings  has  its  repre- 
sentative preserved,  would  fill  volumes, 
and  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  detail.  The 
visitor's  attention  will  at  once  be  arrested, 
in  entering  the  first  series  of  rooms,  b}-  the 
statue  of  Nature.  It  is  a  beautiful  female 
figure  of  white  marble ;  her  right  hand 
hangs  by  her  side,  her  left  is  raised  to  her 
breast,  as  if  pressing  the  nourishment  of 
her  children  from  its  exuberant  fountain. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
admirable  arrangement  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  that  devoted  to  human  skele- 
tons. Here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe 
under  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfs, 


and  monsters.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  full-breasted 
Englishman  and  the  narrow-breasted  Ital- 
ian ;  the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New 
Zeidander  and  the  tapering  chest  and 
sunken  temples  of  the  £g}'ptian.  The 
twelfth  room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and 
casts  of  notorious  characters,  collected  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall.  You  are  partic- 
ularly struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and 
ample  forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  but 
regular  head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  fore- 
bead,  but  full  in  the  region  of  the  ears ; 
Rousseau,  with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but 
sorrowful  expression.  The  Cabinet  of  An- 
thropology, the  Gallery  of  Zoolog}",  the 
Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
which  exceed  over  60,000  specimens.  The 
librar}'  and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not 
contain  millions  of  specimens,  and  are 
there  not  catalogues  published  of  the  whole? 
They  are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays  from  1  to  5,  and  on  Satur- 
day (with  passport)  from  11  to  2. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers. — 
This  building  is  a  part  of  the  former  mon- 
astery of  St,  Martin  des  Champs,  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  1060,  and  which  remained 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
France.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  21  towers,  one  of 
which  still  exists ;  but  in  1789  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  and  the  fortifications 
leveled.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des 
Metiers  was  established  here  in  1798  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of 
Blois,  and  the  repositories  of  machines  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne,  and 
the  Rue  de  TUniversite  were  transported 
here.  A  gratuitous  school  of  arts  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1810,  which  has  been 
since  reorganized,  and  has  received  several 
additions.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a  council,  with  a  director  (General  Morin) 
at  its  head,  and  has  a  regular  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. The  entrance  is  in  the  Rue  St. 
Martin.  The  archway  is  profusely  sculp- 
tured, and  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
two  caryatides  representing  Art  and  Sci- 
ence. On  the  frieze  are  the  words  Agri* 
culture.  Commerce,  Industrie. 

On  entering  the  building  we  have  on  the 
right  and  left  agricultural  products,  grain, 
seeds,  models  of  fruits,  etc.«  from  all  quar* 
ters  of  the  globe.     We  next  enter  a  vesti- 
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bule  called  the  Scdk  de  TEcho^  so  construct- 
ed that  a  whisper  may  be  heard  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  this  room  is  the  mod- 
el of  the  apparatus  used  in  transporting  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor.  The  hall  to  the  left  on 
entering  contains  a  collection  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  In  the  Scdk  des  FUatures  are  looms 
and  spinning  machines  of  every  description. 

The  Chapel  is  now  filled  with  hydraulic 
machines,  and  is  called  the  D6p6t  des  Mod- 
ules. A  shaft  worked  by  steam  runs 
through  it,  and  communicates  motion  to 
the  different  machines.  In  the  nave  is  a 
large  tank  which  supplies  water  necessary 
for  the  mills.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  up- 
per story  and  to  a  gallery,  in  which  are 
models  of  steam-engines,  machinery  for  re- 
fining sugar,  paper-making,  wood-cutting, 
etc.  In  this  room  also  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sheet-iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the- 
Great  Eastern,  On  our  way  down  the  gal- 
lery we  find,  on  the  left,  a  small  room  de- 
voted to  astronomical  instruments.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  are  six  rooms,  the  first 
containing  ornamental  tiles,  the  next  four 
contain  specimens  of  glass  bells  and  cylin- 
ders, pumps,  lithographic  presses,  and  one 
the  celebrated  Machine  de  Marly,  that 
raised  water  for  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 
Two  are  devoted  to  optics  and  acoustics. 
There  are  several  rooms  running  parallel 
to  the  main  gallery,  filled  with  instruments 
of  natural  philosophy.  Another  room  is 
devoted  to  watch-making,  and  the  appara- 
tus and  tools  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Descending  the  staircase  to  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  on  the  left  the  library  (Biblio- 
thfeque),  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
vent. There  are  about  20,000  volumes  in 
the  library,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  room  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  end  is  the 
pulpit,  from  which  prayers  were  read  dur- 
ing the  monastic  meals,  and  the  staircase 
in  the  wall  leading  to  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral paintings  representing  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  also  one  of  St.  Martin. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Me- 
tiers is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  10  to  4,  gratuitously,  and 
all  other  da^'^s,  at  the  same  hours,  for  the 
price  of  one  franc.  The  lectures  are  all 
gratuitous. 

L'A  aaiftance  Puhlique.  —  UA  dministrO' 
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tion  generale  de  V Assistance  Publique  was 
charged,  by  a  decree  in  1849,  with  every 
thing  relating  to  public  charity.  It  is 
managed  by  a  director  and  ConsHl  de  Sur- 
veillance of  10  members. 

Among  the  principal  hospitals  are  the 

Hotel  Dieu  (Place  du  Parvis,  Notre 
Dame),  founded  in  the  year  660  by  Saint 
I^ndry,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  enlarged  by 
Philip  Augustus.  It  was  endowed  by 
Saint  Louis,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  successively.  It  contains  828 
beds,  and  receives  the  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  exception  of  incurable  persons,  or 
those  afflicted  with  skin  diseases. 

La  Ckarite  (Rue  Jacob,  47),  founded  in 
1602  by  Maria  de  Medicis,  and  considera 
bly  enlarged  in  1864 ;  474  beds. 

La  Pitiej  built  in  1612  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  620  beds. 

Among  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  special  diseases  are : 

Saint  Louis  (Rue  Bichat,  40  and  42), 
founded  in  1604,  by  Henry  IV.,  for  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases ;  882  beds. 

Hdpital  du  Midi  (Rue  des  Capucins 
Saint  Jacques,  15),  established  in  1785, 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Capucins. 
Consecrated  to  the  treatment  of  secret 
maladies  (for  men  only)  ;  336  beds. 

HqpitcU  de  Lourcine  (Rue  de  Lourcine, 
111)  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  CordeliereSf  founded  in  1284  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Provence.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  women  inflicted  with  secret 
diseases ;  276  beds. 

Hopital  des  Infants  Malades  (Rue  de  Se- 
vres, 149)  receives  sick  children  of  both 
sexes.  It  was  founded  in  1735  bv  Laurant 
de  Gergy,  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  con- 
tains 698  beds. 

Amonj?  the  alms-houses  are : 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (hommes)  (Rue 
Popincourt,  66),  founded  in  1683  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  receives  the  poor  at 
the  age  of  70,  or  those  who,  less  old,  are 
unable  to  work ;  456  beds. 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (femmes)  (Rue  do 
Sfevres,  42)  receives  poor  women  at  the  age 
of  70,  or  those  still  younger  who  are  unable 
to  work  ;  690  beds. 

Hospice  des  Infants  Assistes  (Rue  d'En- 
fer,  100)  was  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul.  Foundlings  are  received  here  under 
the  age  of  12,  and  maintained  until  21  years 
of  age,  if  they  are  not  reclaimed. 
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Institution  Sainte  Ferine  (4  Place  Sainte 
Genevieve,  at  Auteuil)  was  founded  in  1806 
by  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  over  60  years 
of  age  of  small  income.  An  annual  pay- 
ment is  required  of  700  francs. 

Hospice  Devillas  (Rue  de  Regard),  found- 
ed by  M.  Devillas  in  1832,  receives  aged 
persons  inflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 

Hospice  des  Quime-Vingts  (28  Rue  de 
Charenton)  receives  300  'blind  persons  at 
the  age  of  40,  and  for  whom  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  wanting.  The  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  blind  are  also  admitted, 
together  with  their  children. 

InstUntion  des  Jeunes  A  vewfles  (Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  66),  founded  in  1784  by  Val- 
entine Hauy,  and  occupying,  since  1843,  a 
beautiful  edifice,  constructed  bj'  M.  Philip- 
pon.  This  school  receives  250  scholars  of 
both  sexes,  whose  studies  continue  during 
eight  years. 

Institution  des  Scurds  Muets  (Rue  Saint 
Jacques)  receives  only  children  of 'the  male 
sex,  wliose  stjiidies  continue  during  eight 
years.     Price,  1000  francs. 

Orpltdinat  du  Prince  Imperial  has  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  poor  orphans,  by  giving 
them  a  suitable  education  and  binding 
them  apprentices  to  florae  trade.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  an  orphan 
is  about  200  francs. 

Societe  du  Prince  Imperial  pour  les  Prets 
de  tEnfance  au  Travail. — ^This  society  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  in  1862,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  money  to  artisans 
and  laborers,  to  enable  them  to  buy  tools, 
materials,  etc.,  when  in  want  of  funds. 

Mont  de  Piete.  —  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos' 
pitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  lending  upon  mova- 
bles four  fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  two  thirds  of  all  other 
effects.  The  interest  upon  pledges  is  9^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid 
entire,  though  the  loan  last  but  for  a  few 
days.  The  engagement  is  made  for  a  year, 
but  the  borrower  is  free  to  anticipate  his 
payments.  The  engagement  can  not  be 
made  for  a  sum  exceeding  15  francs  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  passport  and  the 
identification  of  the  borrower.  A  caisse 
d'a  comptes  enables  borrowers  to  refund 
the  sums  advanced  b}''  instalments ;  1  franc 
is  received.  After  14  months,  if  the  dupli- 
cate be  not  renewed,  the  efiVjcts  are  sold. 


and  the  surplus  given  to  the  owner,  if  ap- 
plied for  within  three  years,  after  which 
time  it  is  given  to  the  Administration  de 
r Assistance  Publique.  The  general  direc- 
tion and  the  central  bureau  of  the  Mont  de 
Pi6t6  are  at  No.  7  Rue  de  Paradis,  and  No. 
18  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  are 
also  two  branches  ;  one  No.  16  Rue  Bona- 
parte, the  other  Rue  des  Amandiers  Popin- 
court. 

Etahlissements  et  ceuvres  en  faveur  de 
Venfcmce. — ^There  are  several  creches  open 
during  the  day,  where  children  of  poor  per- 
sons are  taken  care  of  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  The  jM'incipal  creches  are  at 
148  Rue  Saint  Lazare,182  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  247  Rue  Saint  Honore,  74  Rue  Po- 
pincourt,  besides  numerous  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Paris. 

Maison  Eugene  Napoleon  (254  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine)  was  founded  in 
1853  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  300  poor 
young  girls  are  boarded  and  educated  here, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Vin' 
cent  de  Paul. 

VAsile  des  Pedts  Orphelins  (Chaussee  de 
Menilmontant)  receives  orphans  of  botli 
sexes  from  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

L'CEuvre  de  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Dou- 
leurs  (Faubourg  Saint  Honor6)  receives 
sick  children,  whose  age  prevents  their  en« 
trance  into  the  hospitals. 

Z»'  (Euvre  des  Petits  Eamoneurs  was  found- 
ed in  1736.  It  is  open  every  evening  for 
the  civil  and  religious  instruction  of  chim- 
ney-sweepers. 

MILITARY   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hotel  des  Invalides. — This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  nt 
the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-out  sol- 
diers of  France,  giving  them  the  comforts 
of  a  hQme  in  their  declining  days.  The 
hotel  is  612  feet  front,  four  stories  high, 
and  lighted  by  133  windows.  It  presents 
three  pavilions :  the  one  in  the  centre  has 
a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of  which  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the  hotel  on 
horseback.  The  entrance  leads  to  a  mag- 
nificent court-yard  315  feet  long  by  192 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of 
buildings,  with  central  projections  and  ele- 
gant pavilions  at  the  angles.  The  first  de- 
sire of  visitors  is  generally  to  see  the  refec- 
tories and  kitchens.     The  refectories  isro 
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four  in  number,  150  feet  long  by  24  wide  ; 
three  are  appropriated  to  sub-officers  and 
privates,  and  one  to  officers.  They  each 
contain  thirty  tables,  capable  of  seating 
twelve  persons  each ;  they  are  mostly  dec- 
orated with  frescoes,  representing  towns 
conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  There  are  two 
kitchens  adjoining — one  for  the  officers, 
and  one  for  the  privates ;  3000  pounds  of 
meat  are  cooked  here  daily.  There  is  a 
spit  capable  of  roasting  400  pounds  at  a 
time ;  1500  pounds  of  meat  are  generally 
boiled,  and  1500  made  into  ragoiits.  The 
dormitories  on  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  extensive,  and  admirably  ventilated. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail,  if  here  between 
the  1st  of  May  and  15th  of  June,  to  obtain 
tickets  to  visit  the  GaUrie  des  plans  et  des 
Fortresses  de  France,  Here  may  be  seen 
models  over  200  feet  square  of  many  of  the 
principal  fortified  cities  of  France ;  the  bat- 
tle of  Lodi  and  siege  of  Borne,  executed  in 
wood  and  plaster  with  great  nicety.  There 
is  a  fine  library  attached  to  the  hotel, 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  containing  over 
80,000  volumes,  open  from  9  to  3  except 
on  Sundays.  It  contains  a  fine  picture  of 
Napoleon  I.  crossing  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
also  one  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  the  cannon 
ball  by  which  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed. 
West  of  the  library  is  the  Council  Chamber ^ 
in  w^hich,and  the  adjoining  SaUe  d'AUentey 
are  numerous  portraits  of  different  mar- 
shals of  France  and  governors  of  the  ho- 
tel. The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while 
King  of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  by  Count  d'Orsay.  You 
now  pass  through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
casions you  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
outside  of  tiie  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  wars  with  other  nations 
arranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  feet  long  by  66  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  which  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  the  names  of 
different  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
and  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  Saint 
Helena.  We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
823  feet.  The  interior  is  circular,  with 
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branches  forming  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  dome  is  lii^htly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive  the 
beautifully  painted  ceilino;.  The  tombs 
of  Turenne  and  Yauban  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed-  A  winding  staircase  on 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
crj'pt  containing  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  /. 
Over  the  entrance  we  find  a  quotation  from 
the  Emperor's  will:  "I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."  The  pavement 
of  the  cr}'pt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crOwn  of  laurels  in  mosaic.  On  the  bal- 
ustrade surrounding  the  tomb  are  the 
names  of  Napoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by 
Pradier.  The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  w^eighing  135,000  pounds ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine. The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped- 
estal of  green  granite.  In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  crypt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  crown  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;  the  insignia  he 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the.  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlltz.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  hotel  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $8000 ; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
$3000;  and  a  colonel-major,  with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
command.  Each  man  is  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  wine.  The  Hotel  des  Inva- 
Udes  is  open  daily  from  10  to  4. o'clock;  the 
church  to  Hxq  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger,  with  passport,  on  Monda3^s. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  you :  a  fee  of  a  franc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

At  the  southern  sidq  of  the  Champ  de 
.Mars  stands  the  Ecole  Militaire,  created  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  parents  were  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  certain  number  * 
were  likewise  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.     The  front  toward  the  Champ 
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de  Mars  is  decorated  -with  ten  Corinthian 
colamns,  supporting  an  attic  adorned  with 
bas-reli^s,  which  is  snrmoanted  by  a  quad- 
rangular dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
was  suppressed  in  1788,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  occupied  as  barracks  for  in- 
fantry, cavaliy,  and  artillery,  and  t»m- 
fortably  accommodates  over  6000 'men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
vision. 

MILITARY  HOSPITALS. 

The  Vol  de  Grdce^  Rue  St.  Jacques,  in- 
cludes the  ffopUal  MiUtaire^  with  854 
beds  for  soldiers  and  officers,  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  walks  and  gardens;  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  etde  Pharmacie  Militcdrei 
and  the  Buanderie  Cenirak  des  ffdpiiaux 
Militairet, 

rhopital  du  Gro$  Caillon  (188  Rue  St. 
Dominique)  contains  630  beds  for  the  sick. 

L'hopitcU  Saint  Martin  (Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Martin)  possesses  425  beds. 

Vh6pUal  de  Vinoenneaf  constructed  in 
1856,  contains  630  beds. 

L*  Arsenal,  in  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  enlarged  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
and  rebuilt  by  Charles  IX.  It  includes 
the  Direction  d'ArtiUerie  de  Paris  and  the 
Capsuhrie  Imperiale, 

THE  MARKETS. 

The  HaUes  Centrales  were  begun  in  1851, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Victor  Baltard.  They  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  will  be  composed  of  twelve 
pavilions,  six  on  each  side  of  a  boulevard 
now  in  construction.  These  markets  were 
constructed  to  replace  the  old  Marcke  des 
InnocenSf  which  consisted  of  a  mere  set  of 
huts,  forming,  however,  for  a  long  time,  the 
central  market  of  Paris.  The  pavilions 
are  large,  handsome  sheds,  under  one  im- 
mense roof  of  iron  framing  and  glass  cov- 
ering. The  whole  cost  of  these  buildiugs  at 
their  completion  is  estimated  at  61,000,000 
francs. 

ffcdle  (xu  BU  is  a  vast  market  where  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  flour  are  sold.  It  was 
built  in  1V67,  and  is  a  large  circular  build- 
ing 126  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  arcade  of 
25  arches  passing  around  the  inner  area. 
The  interior  is  a  largo  rotunda  surrounded 
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by  a  gallery,  where  the  granaries  may  be 
seen.  South  of  the  building  is  a  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1572  for  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  It  was  intended  for  astrological 
purposes. 

Halle  aux  Fmw,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plants. — The  wine-market 
of  Paris  has  been  established  over  200 
years.  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  mammoth  establish- 
ment. It  occupies  over  100  English  acres, 
consisting  of  five  streets,  called  after  the 
different  wine  countries,  viz..  Rue  de  Bour- 
gogtie,  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de  Bor- 
deaux, Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de  la 
Cote  d'  Or.  There  are  444  cellars  and  ware- 
houses, capable  of  holding  450,000  casks 
of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400  of  ol- 
ive oil.  The  average  number  of  casks  that 
go  and  come  daily  is  over  1500.  Owners 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  hall 
is  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

Marche  aux  Fleurs. — There  are  four 
flower-markets ;  the  Marche  du  quai  Napo- 
leon et  du  quai  aux  Fleurs,  held  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays ;  the  Marche  de  la  Mad- 
eleine, near  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  Marche 
de  VEsplanade  du  Chateau  d^JSau,  opposite 
the  barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene,  held 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  and  the 
Marche  Saint  Sulpice,  on  the  place  of  the 
same  name  (Mondays  and  Thursdays). 

TaUerstUl  Frangais  (22  Rue  Beaujon). 
Public  sale  every  Thursday  of  horses,  car-, 
riages,  and  harnesses. 

The  principal  slaughter-houses  of  Paris 
are,  V abattoir  de  la  ViUette,  where  all  the 
animals  bought  in  the  market  of  the  same 
name  are  slain ;  r  abattoir  Montmartre,  in 
the  Avenue  Trudaine ;  V abattoir  du  Roule, 
in  the  Rue  Mirom^nil ;  and  the  abattoir  de 
MemilmorUant,  in  the  Rue  St.  Maur. 

A  rtesian  WeUofGreneUe  was  commenced 
in  1834  by  M.  Mulct,  engineer,  and  finish- 
ed in  1841.  This  well  was  bored  to  the 
immense  depth  of  1800  feet.  It  raises  its 
water  over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  over 
380,000  gallons  per  day. 

Artetian  WeU  of  Pcusy  yields  about 
3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  supplies 
the  lakes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    It  was 
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begun  in  1855,  and  was  bored  to  tbe  depth 
of  1900  feet.     Water  was  found  in  1861. 

Canal  de  VOurcq  was  begun  under  the 
First  Consul  and  finished  in  1837.  It  com- 
mences at  Marenil,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Vil- 
lette.  Its  length  is  24  leagues.  The  canals 
Saiat  Martin  and  Saint  Denis  connect  it 
with  the  Seine. 

Sewers, — The  system  of  sewerage  has 
been  very  much  perfected  in  Paris  during 
the  last  ten  years.  There  are  six  main 
galleries  or  collectors,  with  15  secondary 
ones  opening  into  them,  which  have  also 
many  smaller  ones  that  cross  the  city  in 
every  direction.  Three  of  these  galleries 
are  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  These  collectors  are  united 
by  a  siphon  under  the  bed  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Two  sub- 
terranean canals,  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  carry  the  sewage  to  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  below  the  city. 

The  Catacombs  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
esting. Travelers  are  allowed  to  visit  them 
every  three  months.  They  were  origi- 
nally immense  quarries  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermined. 
Several  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Jacques  and  St.  Germain,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  bv  M.  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them  was 
performed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  and 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  w^ere  collected 
from  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funereal 
cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ico  of  the  dead.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
vast  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
3,000,000  of  human  beings.  The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
80  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occasionally  we 
perceive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skulls,  arms,  and  legs.  They 
contain  numerous  inscriptions:  among 
others  are  the  Tombeau  des  Vicfimes,  the 
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Tombeau  de  la  Revolution;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Septem- 
ber; the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent^  and  altogeth- 
er the  eflFect  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  Barri^re 
d'Enfer;  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  "90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances 
at  various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  gen- 
erally entered  by  strangers. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris, — In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  Und  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious.  The  cemetericg 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  P^re  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartre ; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pkre  la  Chaise  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  In  an  undulating  ground, 
surrounded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemeterj'^  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
first  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Molifere,  Princess  Demidoff,  General 
Foy,  Keller mann,  Visconti,  Arago,  the  as- 
tronomer. Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress.  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Rigny, 
General  St.  Cyr,  Viscount  de  Martignac, 
Marshal  Massena,  Prince  d'Essling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  remains  of 
Marshal  Ney ;  Bcaumarchais,  the  drama- 
tist ;  B^ranger,  the  poet ;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Gallerande.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  those  of  Sj^dncy 
Smith,  Volnoy,  and  others  well  known  tj 
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ferae ;  returning,  we  see  the  superb  mon- 
ument of  M.  Agaado,  the  rich  financier ; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
zac, the  novelist;  Crozatier,  the  founder, 
who  cast  the  statue  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  column  in  Yendome;  De 
S^ze,  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  on  his 
trial.  In  the  cemetery  is  an  inclosure  de- 
voted  to  the  burial  of  Mohammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Prince  of  Oude  and  his 
mother.  There  is  another  devoted  to  the 
Jews :  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
celebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  theat- 
rical, musical,  and  poetical  characters,  such 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rubini,  etc.  Taking 
this  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
world ;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  world,  and  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  both  for  strangers 
and  Parisians  :  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel du  Louvre,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Cemetery  Montmartre. — This  was  the  first 
cemetery  established  in  Paris :  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Butte  Montmartre.  It  con- 
tains some  very  handsome  monuments, 
among  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Count- 
ess Potocka,  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorencj',  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Nourrit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Jewish  cemetery  separated  from  the 
other  b^'  a  wall. 

As  nearly  every  lady  traveler  who  vis- 
its Paris  expends  a  large  sum  in  laces  and 
India  shawls,  either  for  herself  or  friends, 
it  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  responsible  estab- 
lishments in  that  trade.  The  reputation 
of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  is  such  that 
numerous  houses  have  been  established  in 
their  vicinity  with  nearly  corresponding 
names,  similar  to  the  John  Maria  Farina 
at  Cologne.  Travelers  should  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  commissioners  and  valct-de-places. 
This  is  probably  the  only  house  in  Paris 
which  pays  no  commissions  to  any  one. 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  manufacture 
their  own  laces  from  their  own  designs, 
and  keep  two  French  agents  permanently 
in  India,  one  at  Kachmyr,  the  other  at 
Umritzur.     This  situation   assures  them 


the  direct  provision  and  the  first  of  all  the 
new  styles,  makes  them  ready  to  profit  bj' 
all  favorable  variations  in  the  market  and 
by  advantageous  occasions,  and  gives  them 
also  the  choice  of  the  best  patterns,  which 
they  obtain  exclusively. . 

We  may  well  say  that  nearly  all  the 
purchase  of  India  shawls,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  retaU,  is  now  concentrated  in  this 
house,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  assort- 
ments  and  prices,  and  also  of  the  perfection 
with  which  the  shawls  are  finished. 

These  Cachemires  are  made  in  pieces  in 
India,  with  the  seams  badly  joined,  incom- 
plete designs,  are  badly  put  together, 
creased  and  puckered  in  the  tissue,  etc. 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  have  made  it  a 
specialty,  a  particular  art,  to  correct  those 
faults,  and  to  give  to  the  Indian  Cacbe- 
mire  all  the  perfection  which  an  industry 
of  such  high  taste  requires. 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes  possess,  also, 
four  manufactories  of  laces  :  at  Alen9on, 
at  Caen,  at  Bayeux,  and  at  Brussels.  In 
this  last  city,  the  great  centre  of  all  the  fab- 
rication of  laces  in  Belgium,  where  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
have  possessed  an  extensive' manufactor}', 
a  new  house  of  sale  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  Messrs.  Verd6  Delisle  &  Co.,  di- 
rectors of  this  establishment,  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  city.  No.  1  Rue  de  la  R^gence, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Du^e  of  Bra- 
bant. 

The  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18G7 
gave  the  golden  medal  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  chief  of  this 
house,  with  this  mention  in  the  Momteur  : 
^^Exceptional  superiority  in  the /abricaUon 
oftaces.^"*  It  is  known  that  to  obtain  these 
rare  distinctions  great  fineness  and  great 
finish  in  the  work  do  not  suffice,  for  these 
can  be  reached  by  any  fabricator,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  money ;  what  the  jury 
particularly  rewards  is  the  superiority  of 
design,  the  artistical  perfection  of  the 
work,  the  invention,  the  progress. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
house,  and  what  chiefly  recommends  it  to 
us,  is  the  perfect  security  for  the  purchaser, 
the  prices  being  really  fixed  and  marked 
in  characters  that  are  known. 

For  shirts,  and  ever}'  article  used  by 
gentlemen  in  the  furnishing  line,  Christ}^ 
No.  200  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  well  spoken  of. 

John  Munroe  &  Co.,  American  Bank- 
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er3,  5  Rue  Scribe,  is  a  most  central  and 
convenient  position  for  all  strangers,  all 
the  members  of  which  iirm  are  Americans. 
Their  New  York  branch,  8  Wall  St.  (under 
the  same  firm),  issue  letters  of  credit  for 
traveling  purposes,  extending  to  every  de- 
sirable place  in  Europe. 

Experience  only  can  convince  oar  coun- 
trymeti  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  correspondence  with 
American  bankers,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  residences  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
abroad,  the  American  physicians,  etc.,  etc. ; 
for,  in  a  strange  land,  strangers  are  obliged 
to  apply  to  and  advise  with  their  bankers 
for  a  thousand  things  affecting  their  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  interest,  and  we, 
with  thousands  of  others,  can  readily  testi- 
fy to  the  readiness  with  which  Messrs.  J. 
M.  &  Co.  answer  all  such  calls  from  their 
countrymen.  In  the  same  building  with 
this  firm  (5  Rue  Scribe),  the  house  of 
Henry  Capt  have  opened  a  branch  of  their 
Geneva  establishment,  where  Swiss  watch- 
es, the  best  and  cheapest  manufactured, 
may  be  bought  at  Geneva  prices,  with  all 
other  articles  of  fashionable  je  welry .  This 
establishment  has  a  world-wide  fame.  Its 
branch  in  New  York  is  at  23  Union  Square. 

The  PtUt  Saint  Thomas,  situated  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  is  a  house  of  more  than  fifty 
years*  standing,  where  every  species  of 
goods  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  and 
fixed  prices.  Ladies  may  here  find  near- 
ly every  thing  they  require,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  inconvenience  of  going  from  shop 
to  shop. 

Families,  or  gentlemen  giving  soirees, 
receptions,  or  dinner-parties,  will  find  the 
Maison  du  Friande,  Potei  et  Chahot,  28  Rue 
Vivienne,  and  25  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
the  best  in  Paris.  It  has  for  many  years 
sustained  the  first  reputation.  Ever}'  ed- 
ible in  season  may  be  obtained  here,  and 
at  most  reasonable  prices. 

Americans  establishing  themselves  for 
a  time  in  Paris,  and  requiring  liveries  for 
their  servants,  had  better  apply  to  Stein- 
metz,  67  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  and  21 
Rue  du  Cirque,  who  furnishes  the  best  ma- 
terials at  moderate  prices. 

For  Jurgensen  watches  apply  to  G.  San- 
doz,  147  Palais  Royal,  Galerie  de  Yalois, 
sole  agent  for  France  and  England. 

Sprent,  Sprent,  &  Phipps,  house  and 
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general  commission  agents  and  wine-mer- 
chants, 240  Rue  de  Rivoli,  may  be  applied 
to  by  all  travelers  desiring  furnished  or 
unfurnished  apartments  in  Paris  and  its 
environs.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  in- 
sure satisfaction,  and  every  information  af- 
forded which  may  be  required.  Every 
description  of  wine  may  be  obtained  here 
and  shipped  direct  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  Messrs.  Sprent,  Sprent,  &  Phipps 
are  the  agents  in  Paris  for  the  New  York 
Herald, 

One  of  the  best  dressmakers  in  Paris 
is  Mad.  Depr^t,  28  Rue  du  Quatre  Sep- 
tembre;  she  has  rare  taste  in  designing 
robes,  and  her  fitting  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Maison  au  Bon  Marche,  in  the  Rue 
de  Bac,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  large  assortment  of  ladies'  dress 
goods  of  every  description,  and  for  the 
moderate  prices  which  its  name  indi- 
cates. 

Drs.  Marion  Sims  &  Pratt,  the  best 
American  physicians  in  Paris,  reside  at 
No.  12  Place  Yendome.  Hours  of  con- 
sultation from  2  to  4. 

Travelers  in  want  of  legal  advice  will 
find  in  Mr.  Algernon  Joiies,  No.  12  Rue 
Caumarten,  a  trustworthy  adviser.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar. 

J.  Costigan  &  Co.,  house  and  commission 
agents.  No.  5  Rue  Scribe,  can  be  intrusted 
with  any  matters  placed  in  their  hands. 
They  are  also  extensive  dealers  in  foreign 
and  native  wines.  The  house  is  favora- 
bly situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  leading  bankers. 

Paris  is  noted  for  the  elegance  and  dura- 
bility of  its  carriages.  Among  the  princi- 
pal manufacturers  are  Million,  Guiet,  & 
Co.,  58  and  60  Avenue  Montaigne,  whose 
styles  are  exquisite,  and  who  have  obtained 
some  ten  different  medals  for  perfection  in 
the  art;  and  Kellner,  109  Avenue  Mala- 
koff,  who  received  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  Monsieur 
has  received  a  patent  for  a  new  style  of 
landau,  which  consists  in  allowing  th«e  door 
to  be  opened  without  first  letting  down  the 
window. 

The  best  and  most  stylish  turn-outs  for 
hire,  whether  it  be  the  heavy  English  or 
light  American,  may  be  had  at  Honore's, 
33  Rue  Jean  Goujon.  He  keeps  the  very 
best  horses  to  be  had  in  Paris. 
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We  "wish  to  give  specbl  advice  to  trav- 
elers who  purpose  going  into  apartments 
in  Paris  for  a  few  months  or  more.  Nev- 
er, under  any  consideration,  hire  your  lin- 
en* .  The  rent  for  a  few  months  will  buy 
any  thing  you  want.  There  is  an  immense 
establishment  in  Paris,  Grande  Maison  de 
BlanCf  6  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  where 
all  articles  used  by  housekeepers  in  the 
linen  line  are  sold  for  about  half  the  ordi- 
nary prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
house  has  its  own  manufactory  in  nearly 
each  department  of  goods ;  for  instance,  at 
Tarare  (Rhone)  it  has  a  manufactory  of 
lace  window-curtains,  in  which  800  persons 
are  employed ;  at  Lille,  a  factory  of  sheet- 
ing ;  at  Fives,  a  factory  of  table  and  toilet 
linen,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  while  its  assort- 
ments of  trousseaux,  its  layettes,  or  every 
article  relating  to  young  children's  wear, 
white  robes,  etc.,  are  immense. 

Americans  visiting  Paris  will  profit  by 
making  their  purchases  from  and  through 
Messrs.  C.  H.  A.  Carter  &  Co.,  American 
merchants  and  commission  agents,  5  Rue 
Auber.  This  house  deals  largely  in  Bon- 
net's, Ponson's,  Tapissier's,  and  Million's 
black  silks,  Lyons  velvets,  India  and  lace 
shawls,  laces  of  every  description,  robes, 
costumes,  cloaks,  dressmaking  in  all  its 
branches,  millinery,  gloves,  furs,  and  fan- 
cy goods — in  fact,  every  article  required 
for  a  lady's  or  gentleman's  wardrobe. 
They  also  purchase,  for  a  small  commis- 
sion, direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers,  every  kind  of  goods  for 
sale  in  Paris;  and  such  is  the  universal 
confidence  expressed  in  their  integrity  and 
fair  dealing,  that  we  cheerfully  recommend 
this  firm  to  the  patronage  of  all  Americans 
who  desire  to  be  well  and  faithfully  served. 

American  travelers  will  find  the  house 
of  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33  Rue  du 
Quatre  Septembre,  of  great  convenience  to 
them  in  forwarding  all  manner  of  goods 
either  to  America  or  the  different  European 
cities,  their  facilities  being  great  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  agents  for  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  steamers  between  Havre  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  for  the  line  for  Brem- 
en. They  also  issue  letters  of  credit  on 
the  different  European  bankers,  and  have 
a  house  in  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating their  business. 

Dr.  W.  £.  Johnson,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can physician,  has  his  rooms  quite  near  the 


Grand  Hotel,  No.  10  Boulevard  Malesher- 
bes. 

An  admirably  conducted  boarding-school 
for  young  ladies  is  that  of  Madame  Mig- 
nard.  No.  37  Rue  des  Belles-Feuilles.  The 
ordinary  branches  of  education  cost,  with 
board,  about  $400  per  annum. 

Not  £Eir  from  the  Grand  Hotel  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mr.  Woodman,  No.  22  Rue 
de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  American  and  English  tailor- 
ing profession  in  Paris. 

The  Grands  Magasins  de  Notweautes  du 
Louvre^  situated  in  the  Rues  de  Rivoli, 
Marengo,  and  St.  Honors,  are  perhaps  to- 
day the  largest  in  the  world,  and  enjoy  a 
high  reputation,  both  among  foreigners  and 
residents  in  Paris.  Here  may  be  obtained 
silks,  shawls,  merinos,  under  -  clothing, 
laces,  furs,  ladies'  cloaks  and  dresses, 
trousseaux,  stuffs  for  furniture,  carpets, 
etc.  The  building  covers  a  surface  of 
11,567  metres,  and  ^ntains  a  printing-of- 
fice  for  the  necesditfes  of  the  house,  work- 
rooms for  the  construction  of  samples,  and 
store-rooms  filled  with  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  750  persons  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  furniture  store  belonging  to 
this  house  is  situated  at  No.  90  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^. The  Magasins  du  Ixuvre  were  first 
opened  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Chauchard  & 
Heroit,  the  present  proprietors. 

For  English  dressing-cases,  perfumer^', 
brushes,  traveling-bags,  and  all  kinds  of 
leather  goods,  visiting-cards,.  English  sta- 
tionery, gloves,  etc.,  we  highly  recomm^id 
Jones,  23  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  exact- 
ly opposite  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Hyppolite  Martel,  No.  4  Place  de  I'Op^- 
ra,  directly  under  the  Washington  Club, 
is  a  manufacturer  of  jewelry,  and  much 
favored  by  Americans. 

E.  Warcollier  de  Merolla  &  Cie.,  13  Rue 
du  Conservatoire,  dealers  in  Cognac,  Cham- 
pagne, Bordeaux,  and  Burgundy  wines,  are 
the  sole  agents  of  the  celebrated  brand  of 
Chateau  GrOaud-Larose-Sargetj  and  of  the 
champagne  Grands  Vins  des  Princes  of  Fol- 
let,  Scheck,  &  Cie.  They  also  have  a  house 
in  Baltimore,  57  Exchange  Place. 

Au  Coin  de  Rue  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
houses  of  novelties  in  Paris,  with  a  large 
assortment  of  silks,  dress  goods,  laces,  man- 
tles, dresses  ready  made,  trousseaux,  la- 
yettes^ etc. 

Belvallette  Brothers,   24  Avenue  do» 
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Champs  Elysees,  are  among  the  best  man- 
ufacturers of  carriages  in  Paris.  This 
house  received  first-class  medals  at  the 
Universal  Expositions  of  1851,  1855,  and 
1862,  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  first  gold  medal  in  1867. 

The  most  fashionable  establishment  for 
hats  is  the  Mcdson  Anglaise,  No.  1  Place 
de  rOpera,  nearly  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  New  Opera  House,  and  Wash- 
ington Club.  The  house  is  furnisher  to 
the  latter.  In  addition  to  their  own  hats, 
they  are  agents  for  the  principal  London 
houses. 

For  jewelry  of  all  descriptions,  and  beau- 
tiful precious  stones,  we  would  advise  a 
visit  to  Lamarche,  Vinit  Successor,  11  Bou- 
levard de  la  Madeleine. 

The  Mcdson  Kletn^  6  and  8  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  is  the  first  house  in  the 
world  for  fancy  bronze  and  Russian 
leather — same  as  at  Vienna,  20  Graben. 

For  every  kind  of  medicine  we  recom- 
mend travelers  to  Swann,  12  Rue  Castig- 
lione,  an  English  chemist,  who  has  had  the 
patronage  of  the  United  States  embassa- 
dors and  principal  American  families  in 
Paris  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Niaux,  No,  211  Rue  St.  Honor6,  is  a 
good  tailor,  and  one  whom  we  cordially 
recommend. 

For  breakfasts  or  dinners  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Restaurant  de  la  Cascade  at 
Longchamps  is  the  best  place.  This  is 
called  the  resort  "rfe  High  Life.'' 

For  English  hats  from  the  best  houses  in 
London,  we  would  advise  gentlemen  to 
apply  to  the  Maison  Anglaise,  1  Place  de 
rOp^ra,  hatters  to  the  Washington  Club. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
restaurants  is  ^  2a  Ville  de  Paris,  31  Rue 
du  Quatre  Septembre.  It  is  close  to  the 
Grand  Hotel ;  and  while  the  cooking  and 
wines  are  of  the  best  class,  the  price  is 
forty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  on  the  boule- 
vards. There  are  private  cabinets  for  par- 
ties. 

At  No.  1  Rue  Scribe,  opposite  the  Grand 
Hotel,  is  situated  the  General  Agency  for 
ihe  *  ^Societe  des  Entrepdts  (foi/btt/t*,"  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  merchants 
and  private  individuals  with  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies,  the  production  of  the 
well-known  districts  of  * '  M6doc' '  and  *  *Cog- 
nac. "  This  company  purchases  wines  from 
the  different  vineyards,  and  improves  the 
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vintages  by  additional  care,  its  warehouses 
being  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  year— of  immense  advant- 
age in  bringing  wine  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  The  warehouse  of  the  com- 
pany at  Moulis  is  capable  of  storing  eight 
thousand  casks.  The  price  is  uniformly  low 
and  the  ijuality  good. 
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VERSAILLES. 

Tho  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  is  decidedly  that  of  Versailles. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Cars  leave  every  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  but  if  a  party  intend  vis- 
iting it,  we  should  most  decidedly  advise 


taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  H6tel  du  Res- 
ervoir or  Hotel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  Hotel  de  Franco 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wines 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  tho 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Versailles  was  used 
as  a  hunting-station.  About  tho  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germain's,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  tho 
admiration  of  Europe.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1660.  The  architect  Levan 
Avas  the  designer.  Lc  Notre  was  employed 
to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Brun  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  sufficient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased ;  hOls  were  leveled  or  elevated,  and 
valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  perfect 
the  landscape,  water  was  brought  from  an 
immense  distance  to  suppl}'  the  reservoirs 
and  fountains.  The  actual  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  was 
over  ttoo  hundred  mUlions  of, dollars!  Tho 
whole  court  removed  here  in  1681,  and  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  different  monarch  s 
up  to  1789.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
enormous  amount  first  expended,  and  that 
required  to  keep  up  such  a  court,  impover- 
ished the  country,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  first  revolution  in  1789.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  population  of  Versailles 
was  over  100,000;  now  it  scarcely  num- 
bers 30,000.  The  number  of  persons,  how- 
ever, who  visit  the  town  on  Sundays  and 
f&tendays,  when  the  Grandes  Eaus  or  Pe- 
iites  Eaus  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters, 
Quarter  8t.  Louts  and  Quarter  N^tre  Dame, 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  its 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Hoche, 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
magnificent  Place  d'Armes,  On  the  east- 
ern side  are  situated  the  cavalry  barracks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  inclosed  by  iron 
railings.  From  the  Place  d'Armes  we  as- 
cend directly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
seen  from  the  court,  the  palace  appears  an 
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intricate  and  interminable  mass  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
encies. We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  this  magnificent  structaref 
referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  work 
written  by  M.  Gavard,  entitled  The  Palace 
of  VersaUUt, 

After  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  or  garden  front,  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  yastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  feet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This,  great  fa9ade  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  300  feet 
front,  the  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
of  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
the  numerous  fountains  that  meet  him 
on  every  hand.  At  all  the  angles  are 
beautiful  vases  in  white  marble.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  cPEau,  consbting  of  two 
oblong  basins  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
bronze  groups.  From  the  centre  of  each 
rise  jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
the  Parterre  du  Midi,  containing  two  ba- 
sins of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon. 

The  small  Orangery,  below  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
planted  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
ishino;  upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  height  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par^ 
terre  du  Nord,  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall,  ornamented  by 
bronze  vases  cast  by  Duval.  The  terrace  is 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  two  fountains, 
that  of  the  Crotona  and  the  Pyramid;  the 
first  so  called  from  the  water  issuing  from 
crowns  of  laurel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pjTamidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pyramid 
are  the  Baths  of  Diana,  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  bath. 
North  of  this  bath  lie  the  basins  of  Nep- 
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tune  and  the  Dragon,  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Y er^ 
sailles.  It  cost  over  $300,000 ;  it  is  only 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  the  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  everj'  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announced 
in  tha  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  du 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  the  Baasine  Latone,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  ^^ Tapis 
Vert,"  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La- 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon,  the  largest; 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles.  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea-monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautiful  boats  and  little  ships. 

At  the  extremit}'  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grand  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.  In  one  of  the  saloons, 
the  GaUrie  du  Palais,  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.  The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  bv 
Napoleon  I.,  are  very  splendid.  They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria during  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Eeine,  which  is 
most  richly  furnished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine. 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  X,VI. ;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  decorations  of  all  the 
apartments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Versailles.  The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petit  Trianon,  will  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.  Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII., 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, being  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  also  the  one  used  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Prince 
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Eugene,  and  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Empress. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Louis  XV.  for 
his  mistress,  Madam  du  Barri :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  bedchamber,  dressing- 
room,  and  antechamber;  the  second  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beautiful  little  theatre  formerly  used  by 
the  court ;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Both  the  Trianons  may 
be  seen  every  daj'  except  Friday.  A  small 
fee  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Palace,  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where 
guides  may  be  hired  for- one  franc  an  hour. 
We  must  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  you  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  is  open  everj'  day  except  Mondays. 
Among  the  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principal.  In  the 
gallery  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  Wurtemberg ;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  Salle  de  Constan- 
tine  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Yernet ;  the 
Surprise  of  Abdel  Kader*s  Smala,  by  the 
snme  artist;  also  many  scenes  from  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
Malakoff  and  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  Salh  de 
VOpertty  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Roj'al 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Foyer  du  Roiy 
where  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
given  to  Queen  Victoria  during  her  visit 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
over,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Napoleon,  Prin- 
cess Mathilde,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
sat  down  in  the  Emperor's  box.  The  the- 
atre has  lately  been  used  for  the  sittings 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Close  to  the  theatre  is  a  gsDlary  contain- 
ing statue^  and  busts  of  the  principal  per- 


sonages of  France  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  the 
ScUle  des  Croisades^  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades ;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Rhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1836.  Ascending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  celebrated  literary  men 
of  France :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
containing  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical paintings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
we  now  enter  into  the  Grands  Apparte- 
ments,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  the.  south  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Nearly  adjoining  are  the 
Salle  des  EtcUs  Generaux,  the  Salle  de 
VAbondance,  Salon  de  Venus ;  the  last  con- 
tains the  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  the 
Salon  de  Dicme^  in  which  tiiere  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Sahn  de  MarSj  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Scdon 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiful  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  the  Throne-rooniy  or  Salon  d'Apoliim,  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  ball 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  the  world,  the 
Grande  GcUerie  de  Louis  XIV.,  measuring 
242  feet  in  length,  43  feet  high,  and  35  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  lie  the  private  apartments 
and  the  reserved  apartments  of  the  king. 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  apart- 
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ments — Cabinet  des  Chasses — the  royal  fam- 
ily usuall}'  sat  to  see  the  hunters  return 
fi'Qm  the  chase,  and  the  game  counted  in 
tlie  cour  des  cerfs  below.  The  door  ad- 
joining this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
mitted Madam  du  Barri  from  her  apart- 
ments above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  Louis  XIV. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  is  still  here.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ceiling  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Veronese,  taken  from  the  Doge's  palace  nt 
Venice  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Passing  through  a  very  beautiful  room, 
called  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  we  enter  the 
Chamber  a  Concher  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
This  room  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  three  Marias :  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Leczinska,  queen  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  Louis  XVI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  October,  1789,  when  the 
mob  burst  into  the  palace.  She  made  her 
escape  through  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d*Angoul^me.  The  queen's  state  apart- 
ments end  with  the  Scdon  de  Grande  Couverl 
de  la  Heine  and  the  Salle  des  Valets  depied 
de  la  Heine ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  the  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

Leading  from  the  escalier  de  marbre — 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
in  France — is  the  Salle  da  Sacre.  This 
saloon  contains  David's  celebrated  pictur3 
of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  $20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings. Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  Ea- 
gles to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing saloons  of  the  palace :  it  i?  called  Salle 
di  1782,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
from  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  southern 
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wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
lier des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIV.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  SaMe  Napoleon^  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
family.  Then  follows  the  Galerie  de  VEm- 
pirej  containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  the  last,  and 
which  contains  busts  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  wo  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  bv  Milhommc. 

After  visiting  the  Galeries  des  Marines 
and  Galeries  des  Tom  beaux,  we  enter  into 
'  the  Grande  Galeris  des  Batedlles.  This 
splendid  gallery,  400  fact  long,  is  devoted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  France,  from  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century:  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Vemet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  great- 
est artists.  Adjoining  is  the  SaUe  de  1830, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  immense  gallery  filled  with 
statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  personages. 

From  this  gallery  we  ascend  to  the  Ai- 
(ijue  du  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  historical  portraits.  In  the  4th 
room  Americans  will  recognize  portraits 
of  their  countrymen,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  have  a  yery 
interesting  room,  containing  views  of  the 
Royal  Residences.  -After  descending  the 
magnificent  Escalier  de  Marbre^  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  busts  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warriors,  admirals^, 
and  marshals  of  France.  From  here  wo 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  des  Rois  d? 
France,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
Louis  Philippe.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  apartments,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  "do"  Versailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  adjourning  to  the 
H6tel  de  France,  and  partaking  of  a  very 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Next  to  Versailles  in  import  mce  is  the 
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handsome  town  of  Fontainehleau,  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  delicious  spring  of 
water  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
orer  one  thousand  years  since,  and  named 
by  the  thirsty  huntsmen  Fontaine  Belle 
Kau.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
formation  to  the  chateau  or  palace,  which 
was  one  of- the  most  ancient  royal  res- 
idences of  France.  The  town  is  situated 
about  forty-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  by  the  Lyons  Railway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery'-  of  the 
forest  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
a  bargain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
price  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day ; 
saddle-horses,  6  f . ;  donkeys,  2  f. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  iirst 
royal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  is  certain  that  Louis  VII. 
resided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  chateau  was  commenced  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Napoleon  I.  spent  $1,200,000 ;  and  in  1831 
Louis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
at  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  French  history.  Here  it  was 
that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
presence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
guards.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
or and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here. 
In  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  VII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
een months.  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  de- 
tained a  captive  here  for  twenty-four  days. 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
tary, Monaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 
orders.  In  1686  Louis  XIV.  here  signed 
the  revocation  ofthe  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
great  Cond6  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1765,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XV. 
fell  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
posing externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Cour 
du  Cheval  Blanc^  but  now  as  the  Cour  des 
Adieux — so  called  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
centre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  adversity  up  to 


the  time  he  took  his  departuro  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  hy  the 
celebrated  picture  *'Les  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau."  An  inscription  in  the  court 
also  records  the  affecting  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Francois  I.  It  was 
built  in  1530  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  frescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bas-reliefs.  Next  follows 
the  Appartements  des  Reines-Mhreg.  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  hy  Pius  VII. 
while  detained  by  his  imperial  jailer ;  they 
are  beautifully  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestrj'".  They  comprise  the  Sa- 
lon d'AUente,  Salle  de  Eeception,  and  0mm- 
hre  a  Coucher — this  last  was  the  nuptial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  Ccd>i- 
net  de  Toilette  and  Cabinet  de  Travail  de 
Pius  VIT. ;  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  the 
same  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power. 

Bj'  the  private  staircase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante- 
chamhrey  Cabinet  Particulier^  Cabinet  du 
Secretaire,  Cabinet  de  Travail,  and  Salle  des 
Bains.  In  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  coverec*. 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  Salle 
du  Trone  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent lustre  of  rock-crj-stal,  worth  $25,000. 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
Adjoining  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  The  ceiling  is  exquisitely 
painted  by  Barthelemy,  and  represents 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  mar  be 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
window-fastenings  were  all  manufactured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XVI.  The  next 
room  was  her  ckambre  a  coucher  j  it  has 
been  successively  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa 
and  Maria  Amdlie. 
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The  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
palace  is  the  SaUe  du  Balj  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Every  where  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  through- 
out are  most  imposing.  The  Galerie  des 
Calonnes,  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Salle  du  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
(lining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  in  1837, 
^vhen  it  was  redecorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenes  in  the 
palace  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  Salle  de 
Louis  XIII.,  that  celebrated  monarch  hav- 
ing been  bom  there,  JSalle  des  Gardes,  etc., 
etc. ;  and  some  are  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  Spanish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIV.  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandson  Philip.  The  Appartements 
de  la  Neuye,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
into  a  beantifid  little  theatre.  Les  Petits 
Ajjpartements,  formerly  occupied  by  Maria 
Louisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
scription pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  secretary  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden  was  murdered  by  order  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fee  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palace. 

In  the  Park  and  Gardens,  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  first,  VEtang, 
or  great  pond,  famous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil- 
ion, constructed  by  rran9ois  I.  There  is  a 
canal  130  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  is  fed  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
the  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Fran9ois  I.  The 
Forest  ofFoniamehleaii  contains  over  40, 000 
acres,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  principally  covered  with 
broom-heath  and  underwood,  although  it 
contains  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and 
black  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  forest  is  from  Fort  de  I'Empereur, 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  palace,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive, 
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The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia- 
ting in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  "  spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  imme- 
diately preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to  engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet  de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  the  spot. 
The  IIM  de  France,  facing  the  palace,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtained,  or  H,  d' Angleterre. 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  through 
the  old  town  of  Melun;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Malmaison  is  situated  about  ten  miles 
from  Paris.  It  is  reached  by  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  I'Ou^st  from  the  St.  Lazare  station 
to  Rueil,  where  carriages  will  be  found  to 
convey  you  to  the  place.  This  was  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
who  died  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some 
of  his  greatest  campaigns.  He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  his  second  abdication. 
Nearl}*^  all  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.  The  Empress 
Josephine's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  Rueil,  close  by.  Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  late 
Emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to 
her  memorp^.  It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted  by  Cartel!  ier.  It  consists  of  an 
arch  supported  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.  The  Empress  is  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  An  inscription  is  on  the 
basement,  "Jl  Josephine,  Eugene  ec  Hor- 
tense.** Opposite  to  this  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  th»^  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.  It  is  likewise  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  "  A  la 
Heine  Hortense,  sonjUs  Napoleon  III. "  The 
little  church  which  contains  these  monu' 
ments  is  quite  ancient,  having  been  built 
in  the  year  1584,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  St.  Germain  Railroad.  From  the 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  is  about 
half  a  mile.  About  half  a  league  farther 
on  is  situated  Maison  Lafitte,  a  beautiful 
chateau  by  Mansard.  It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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and  was  afterward  purchased  by  M.  La- 
fitte.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
m^te  "  Zaire,"  and  came  near  losing  his 
life  with  the  small-pox. 

St.  Cloud,  celebrated  as  the  summer  res- 
idence of  the  late  Emperor,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  Paris.  The  palace 
was  completely  destroyed  during  the  late 
war,  being  set  on  fire  and  burnt  by  French 
shells  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  October  13, 
1870.  St.  Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway 
(rive  droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat 
on  the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise 
you  will  miss  many  superb  views.  The  orig- 
inal name  of  St.  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
but  Clodoald,  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  uncle  Clo- 
taire,  escaped  to  this  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
former  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Paris,  in  1658.  Louis  XIV.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Due 
d' Orleans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
events ;  among  others,  Napoleon  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  power,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Orangerie,  Here 
Charles  X.  signed  the  fatal  ordinances 
which  caused  the  Revolution  of  1880,  and 
lost  him  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated here.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land died  here  in  16JQ.  It  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Muvre  Antoinette,  Napo- 
leon I.,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Queen  Yictoris  was  received  and  enter- 
tained here  by  the  Emperor  in  1855.  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  large  paint- 
ing by  MuUer.  It  hung  in  the  EscaUer 
d'Ifonneur,  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  principal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
ace of  St.  Cloud  was  the  Galerie  d^ApoUon* 
It  was  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  was 
painted  in  exquisite  style,  and  represented 
Apollo.  It  contained  a  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  It  was 
in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 


peror and  Maria  Louisa  was  celebrated  in 
1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  the  lato 
Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.  In  the  Salon  de  Venus  were 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry, copied  from  Rubens's  pictures  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first,  "her 
birth;"  "her  affianced  husband,  Henri 
IV.,  securing  her  portrait ;"  **  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  "her  portrait  as  Bello- 
na."  This  subject  was  continued  in  the 
Salon  de  Minerve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  were  "  the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  Lyons,"  "the  birth  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  "  Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,"  and  "her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son."  In  the  billiard- 
room  were  her  "fiight  from  Blois,"  "the 
Triumph  of  Truth,"  "  her  journey  to  Pont- 
de-Ce,"  "the  conclusion  of  Peace,"  and 
"  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis."  The  Sa- 
lon Vemet,  once  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contained 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  private 
apartments  were  some  very  fine  paintings. 
These  apartments  were  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  de  Berri,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1855. 

There  are  two  parks  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace— the  Pare  Resirve  and  the  Grand  Pare, 
The  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
from  England,  and  contains  fiower-gar- 
dens  and  groves  of  trees,  statues,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with-  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  cascades ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, shell-work,  etc.  The  grand  j^ 
d'eau,  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  avenue,  rises  from  a 
circular  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  5000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  everj' 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  LofUem  of  Diogenes,  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  Fplendid  view  of  the 
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surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  A 
imall  fee  is  expected.  The  celebrated 
Fetes  of  St,  CUmd  commence  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  three  weeks,  and  are  well 
v.'orth  visiting,  especially  on  Sundays. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
of  Sevres,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
having  existed  over  1300  years ;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  50O0.  It  is  princi- 
]>ally  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial manufactory  of  porcelain;  known  as 
Sevres-ware.  This  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1737,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  over  100 
j'-ears.  The  show-rooms  and  museum  may 
be  visited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted) without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
work-shops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
M,  le  Minisire  d'Etat.  You  are  obliged  to 
put  yourself  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
g  jvemment ;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
expenses.  It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  which  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art:  tea-sets  worth  $3000 
and  $4000 ;  copies  from  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Guido,  and  Titian,  worth  from 
$5000  to  $10,000,  equal  to  anj'  copies  on 
canvas.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost.  The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
rooms,  containing  specimens  from  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  c(Hnplete  his- 
tory of  the  art  since  its  commencement. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufacture,  nor 
does  it  come  within  our  province.  But 
enter  the  work-shops  by  all  means.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  (which  you  may  do  in  the 
show-room),  remember  that  porcelain  man- 
ufactured here  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  town  suffered  much  by  the  German 
and  civil  war  of  1871. 

St,  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
is, and  maj'  be  reached  by  omnibus  or  the 
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Northern  Railway.     The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  late  war.     It  offers  lit- 
tle of  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Abbey  Church,  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580)  to  Louis 
XVIII.     It  is  S90  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  was 
beheaded  on  Montmartro  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith.    Abbe  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1130 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.     The  lower  poition  of 
the  church  is  beautifullv  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.     Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monuments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  D  ur- 
ing  the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  large  ditches 
opposite  the   northern  porch.     In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.     Louis  XYIII.,  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  confused  bones 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  had 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under, 
the  high  altar.    In  1785  a  decree  was  pass- 
ed to  raze  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Vandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty.    Among   the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany ;  that 
of  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  an- 
gels; it  was  erected  by  his  unfortunate 
wife.     Henry  III.,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Due  de  Bern,  who 
was  also  assassinated.     In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the  restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.    Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Maison  Imperiah  d'Edu- 
cation  de  la  Leffion  d'llonneur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, established  bj'  Napoleon  I.     A  fee  of 
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atx)ut  one  fVanc  b  expected  by  the  guide 
who  conducts  3'^ou. 

Vmcennes  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
chateau,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.  It 
possesses  many  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
and  beautiful  avenue,  beginning  at  the 
Barriere  du  Trone^  leads  to  the  town.  Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
closed the  forest  with  strong  walls,  and 
built  a  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Louis  administered  justice  under  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  stone  pyr- 
amid has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Philippe  de  Valois,  in  1337,  de- 
molished the  old  building  and  commenced 
the  present  chateau.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  donjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
stituted a  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
pliant  Henry  Y.  of  England,  after  being 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  his 
residence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  The  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron ;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  A  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  from  the  top.  In  the  vaults 
JLiclow  is  the  Salle  de  la  QuesHonj  where  the 
tortures  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  being  questioned.  Among 
the  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Oond^  and  Conti,  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
and  many  of  ther  conspirators  of  May,  1848. 
Opposite  the  donjon  stands  the  church  La 
iSainte  ChapeUe:  the  spire  of  the  turret  is 
surmount^  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Her  infatuated  lover, 
Henry  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na- 
ked, painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
left;  the  figure  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
Tliere  is  a  si^endid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d'En- 
ghien, who  was  shot  in  1804.  Over  a  draw- 
bridge you  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beautifully  ornamented  with  statues 
and  fountains.  Here  Louis  XIY.  heard 
accidentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
la  Yalli^re  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Yer- 
sailles.     Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 


nal, an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powder  magazines,  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  cavaby  barracks.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  officers 
from  the  difierent  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M.  le 
Commandattt  de  VAiiUleiie  du  Igt  Arron- 
dtssemerU  at  Vincermes. 

St.  Germain. — This  town  of  15,000  in- 
habitants lies  13^  miles  west  of  Paris ;  it 
is  remarkable  fur  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion. Hotel  PavUlon  Henri  [V.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
royal  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
bom  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIY. 
were  also  born  at  St.  Germain ;  the  great 
Louis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIY.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Yalli^re  in  his  affections,  he 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterward  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years ;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  I Y.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  situated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown ;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  IVl^dara  de  la  Yallibre, 
with  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  the  back 
stairs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  St.  Germain,  if 
we  except  the  beautiful  terrace  OTparteirey 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  orna' 
mented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forest  of  St.  Germain, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fairs 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  2dth  of  August,  which  lasts 
three  days,  and  is  called  Fete  de  St.  Tjou's; 
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the  other  is  held  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
30th  of  August,  and  is  called  the  Fete  des 
Loff€8,  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
are  some  20  trains  per  day,  in  40  minutes 
from  the  station  St.  Lazare ;  fare  1  fr.  60  c. 
St,  Often,  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
village  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
teau here  in  1331.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
meetings.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  XI., 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIII., 
who  presented  it  to  Count  d'Evreux.  It 
was  still  later  inhabited  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dour. Louis  XTIII.  presented  it  to  Ma- 
dame du  Cayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter.  Declaration  de  St.  Ouen,  wherein  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
village  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
houses for  corn,  where  it  can  be  kept  un- 
damaged for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
mammoth  ice-house  for  supplying  Paris 
with  ice. 

NeuUly. — ^This  beautiful  village  is  situ- 
ated west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  i^om 
the  Barriere  de  TEtoile.  It  is  famous  on 
account  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  France  and 
in  all  Europe ;  it  is  750  feet  long,  composed 
of  five  arches  of  120  feet  span,  and  30 
feet  high.  This  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  a 
monument  erected  ^  the  park  marking 
the  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  fbet 
in  1830 :  it  was  fired  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu- 
tation presented  the  crown  of  France  to 
him  on  the  same  spot :  he  was  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  During  the  revolution  a  mob 
broke  into  the  palace  and  penetrated  to  the 
wine-cellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
intoxication  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Numbers  of  the  mob,  unable  to  escape, 
were  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
lar or  suffocated  by  smoke.  The  town  suf- 
fered most  severely  during  the  reign  of  the 
Commune  in  1871 ;  few  of  the  houses  were 
left  standing. 

Rambouillet. — A  small,  dull  town  of  3500 
inhabitants,  lying  some  32  miles  south- 
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west  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  Gothic  church,  chatean,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charles  IX.,  Rabelais,  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XYI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilion,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  LaUerie  de  la  Heine, 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  suite 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  milk. 
In  the  background  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  marble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquisite  marble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Venus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa- 
ter falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  from  the  i>avement.  Near  by  is  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Four  Seasons,  where  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par- 
take of  breakfast  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  likewise  a  habit  of  Nap<K 
leon  I.  breakfasting  in  the  park,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  maps  when  project- 
ing a  campaign. 


Having  devoted  as  much  time  as  we  can 
possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  we 
shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  leading 
and  most  important  places  on  the  line  of 
the  difierent  railways  in  France ;  and  then 
the  route  to  Italy  via  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Genoa,  and  via  Mt.  Cenis ;  to  Switzer- 
land via  Dijon  and  Geneva ;  to  Germany 
via  Strasbourg ;  to  Belgium  via  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  Mens ;  to  Spain  via  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne ;  to  Russia  via  Cologne,  Berlin, 
and  Warsaw,  also  via  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  to  the  East  via  Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel  and 
Brindisi. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 
From  Paris  to    Cherbourg,  by    railway*. 

Time,  10  hours.     Distance,  229  miles. 

Fare,  first  class,  $8  30. 

"We  pass  Evrettx,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  France.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  53  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  very  beauti- 
fully located,  being  shut  in  from  the  cold 
of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  hv  hills  on  the  south.  The 
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.nobk  English  family  of  Devercux,  Vis- 
count Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
city.  It  contains  a  very  respectable  ho> 
tel,  Hotel  du  Grand  Cerf,  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  many  antique  houses, 
a  fine  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Taurin, 
a  clock-turret,  built  during  the  English 
domihation  in  1417,  a  town  hall,  episco- 
pal palace,  theatre,  and  botanical  garden. 
It  has  a  large  share  in  the  ticking,  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  leather  manufacture.  In 
the  environs  is  the  chateau  of- Navarre, 
in  which  the  Empress  Josephine  resided 
a  great  portion  of  her  time  after  her  di- 
vorce. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Bemayj  situated  26  miles  from  Evreux: 
it  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  H6tei 
Le  cheval  Blanc^  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce ;  has  a  college,  manu- 
factories of  linens,  cloths,  woolens,  and 
yarns.  The  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
in  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  William  II., 
duke  of  Normandy,  has  been  converted 
into  a  warehouse.  The  largest  horse-£Eiir 
in  France  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
ed by  over  50,000  people.  The  next  place 
worUi  mentioning  is  Lisieux,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
op's palace  and  gardens,  a  hospital,  and 
theatre:  its  principal  manufactures  are 
coarse  woolens,  flannels,  and  horse-cloths : 
it  contains  several  tanneries,  cotton-yam 
factories,  brandy  distilleries,  and  dye  and 
bleaching  works.  Its  thoroughfares  are 
very  gloomy ;  its  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
and  very  antiquated.  The  lady-chapel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
was  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned Joan  of  Arc.  He  emphatically 
states  it  is  in  expiation  of  the  false  judg- 
ment he  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
woman.  There  is  a  line  of  coaches  run- 
ning from  Lisieux  to  Trouville,  a  very 
good  place  for  sea-bathing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Caen^ 
which  lies  27  miles  due  west  from  Lisieux, 
and  139  miles  west-northwest  from  Paris. 
It  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  small  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  principal  are  Hotel  d'Angleterre  and 
Vic^re,  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
here  are  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne,  founded 
by  Williiam  the  Conqueror,  and  destiaed 
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as  a  resting-place  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  high  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Rufus 
to  his  memory.  The  Huguenots  in  1562 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  every  direction.  One  thigh- 
b<me  alone  was  discovered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1783.  The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime.  It  is  370  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.  There  are  few  names 
better  known  in  history  than  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.  His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  convey  his  body  from 
Rouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  he 
had  erected  his  own  tomb.  Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  by  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  liie  site  of  the  church  be- 
longed to  him.  His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty  sous  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England ! 
Caen  was  his  favorite  residence,  and  the 
frequent  head-quarters  of  the  English  ar- 
mies. Queen  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Ah- 
haye  oaix  Dames  and  Church  of /a  ^^.Tnra- 
Ue,  In  the  centre  of  the  choir  are  pre- 
served the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken  by  the  Calvinists,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.  They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.  The  ca^e  built  by  William 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  HaU  of 
^  Ex(Aequer  of  Normandy  as  a  store-house. 
The  city  is  quite  handsome.  It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  Place  Royale,  has  a 
collection  of  paintings.  There  is  a  "  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  by  Perugino,  "Mel- 
chizedec  offering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham,'* and  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.  There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax -bleaching,  brewing, 
dyeing,  and  ship-building.  It  has  a  large 
maritime  co^imerce  with  ihe  United  States. 
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It  supplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  important  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1346,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  by  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Eevolution,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  from 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating Marat  the  Terrorist.  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  fashion 
in  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
in  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Falaise  to  examine  Falaige  Castle^  the 
birthplace  ofWilliam  the  Conqueror.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maining in  France.  From  Caen  to  Havre 
steamers  run  daily,  making  the  trip  in  four 
hours.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Dives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or collected  his  fleet  of  3000  sail  and  50,000 
men  to  invade  England. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the 
town  of  Bayeuxy  about  17  miles  west  from 
Caen.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
Hdtel  du  Lastembowrg  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est here  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapestry  of  Bar- 
yeux,  now  removed  to  the  public  library. 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  feet 
long.  It  is  the  needle-work  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents his  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. This  citv  contains  a  commercial 
college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-yam,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  Carenian^  a  town  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  It  contains  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  com.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  nobility — the 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Braces,  and 
Pierponts.  Five  miles  east  of  this  place 
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King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the. 
great  naval  battle  -of  La  ffogue,  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  prepared  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  for  James  the  English 
throne. 

We  next  arrive  at  VcUoynes,  distance 
11  miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  college,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  his  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
his  Castle  of  Falaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cherbourg^  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports  and  dock-yards  of 
France.     It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  digue^  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions  than  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.     Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  France  for  a  long  period 
past  to  render  it  impregnable.    Cherbouig 
contains  a  population  of  88,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  de  V  UniverSf 
de  France,  and  de  VEvrope,    Its  climate  is 
remarkably  mild ;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
slated.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  docks, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    The 
harbor  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  build  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  millions  of  doU 
lars  have  been  expended.      The  works 
have  been  under  progress  since  1784,  but 
were  completely  destroyed  in  1808  and  in 
1836  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.     The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearl3'' 
three  miles  long,  310  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feet  deep,  averaging  40  feet  under  water 
and  20  above.     It  is  defended  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  tiie  neighbor- 
hood.   An  English  force  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  1758,  and,  although  opposed  by 
16,000  regular  French  troops,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.    In 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  docks, 
araenals,  and  other  military  works,  bum^ 
ing  all  tlie  vessels  of  war  and  commerce, 
and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  town. 
Cherbourg  has  now  a  maritime  tribunal, 
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a  Commercial  college,  a  national  academic 
society,  a  naval  school,  and  musenms.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
batter,  and  eggs,  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Gharies  X.  embarked  here  with  his  family, 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  countiy,  after 
abdicating  his  throne  in  1830.  The  first 
Fi«nch  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cherbourg  July  8, 1847. 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  English  Yacht 
Club  are  often  found  lying  here,  taking  in 
stores  of  brandy,  provisions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The*HStel de  ViUe  contains  a  small 
collection  of  very  good  pictures.  The 
ChapeUe  de  Notre  Dame  du  Vcsu  was  built 
bj'-the  Empress  Maude,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  made  while  in  a  storm  at  sea.  There 
are  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  resides  here.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  traveler,  if  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
from  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

• 

From  Paris  to  Brest — distance  336  miles 
— ^passing  through  Versailles,  Rambouillet 
(described  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Char- 
tres,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc, 
and  Morlaix. 

This  route  is  through  the  bleak  and  pov- 
erty-stricken Brittany,  a  province  much 
resembling  Scotland  in  its  barren  heath- 
moors  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  differ 
in  language,  Costume,  and  usages  from  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  An  English 
writer  says  that  *'  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
still  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brit- 
tany can  communicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerous  are  the  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages." 

In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  day  are  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Cssar ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  world-old  is  now,  as  was  then,  the 


appearance  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  furze  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Druidical  remains — these 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  skins  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  civ- 
ilization seems  to  have  halted  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  its  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow  streets, , 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  lofty  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stem  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  close  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  with 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fairs  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  country  people,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Brittany  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  works  hard,  and  with  difficulty 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy, 
he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
puts  carefully  by. 

After  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  Mcdntenon,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euse  and  Voise.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Louis  XIV.  to  convey  watei 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employed  on  this  great  work  j  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  from 
which  a. great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  never  again  resumed.  The  Chateau 
de  Maintenon,  from  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Fran^ise  d'Au- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarron,  with  the  estate 
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surrounding,  and  the  title  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  by  the  king's  confessor,  Pere 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Fran9oise 
50  years  of  age. 

Chartresj  47  miles  southwest  from  Par- 
is. The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent, 
ffdtel  de  France  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
particularly  for  two  things — its  corn-flour 
market  and  cathedral.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  and  was 
the  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Its  length  is  425  feet ;  height  of 
the  tallest  spire,  804  feet ;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  beautifully -painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  St. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  crusade  in 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
1594,  Ebeims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
visit — that  of  St.  Pierre  and  St,  Andre, 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Marceau,  who  was  bom  here  in  1769 ; 
it  stands  in  Place  Marceau^  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  ^^Soldai  a  16  ans; 
General  a  23;  il  mourat  a  27."  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  vast  barracks, 
a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres  was  long  held  by  the  English,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1432.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnier,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Noyent4e-Rotrou — a  town  containing  some 
6000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
having  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
the  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
fortress,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — we 
arrive  at  Le  Mans,  population  46,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ju- 
Uenj  erected  in  the  13th  centur}^  in  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  style.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  the  queen  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Le 
Mans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henrj'  Plantagenct — Henry  II.  of  En- 
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gland ;  the  name  is  derived  ttom  plant  and 
ffenet,  a  kind  of  broom  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with  Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  other  churches, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  two 
hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
and  public  library,  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can« 
dies.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightful 
slaught3r  that  took  place  in  1793,  when  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Vend^aif  soldiers  took 
place.  The  Republicans  not  only  slaugh- 
tered the  soldiers,  but  their  miserable  wives 
and  children :  H.dela  Boule  cf  Or. 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a  branch  rail- 
road to  Alenfony  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Cerf  and  d* Angleterre.  It  contains 
a  court* house,  cathedral,  and  public  libra- 
ry. The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleach- 
ingj  spinning,  and  printing ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d'Alen9on, 
which  still  occupies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d' Alen9on  diamonds  are 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders  was  bom  here  (Hebertthe  Anarch> 
ist);  when  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are — a 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
route  to  Brest  is  Leval^  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  HM 
de  Paris  and  HMel  de  Tete  Noire.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  quartier, 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  black 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-btiiiT 
Streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  i« 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
La  Tr6mouille ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  round 
tower,  built  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  a  curious 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture, 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  au  Toiles,  where  a  mark- 
et is  held  weekly  for  the  sale  of  linen,  cot-. 
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ton  .and  linen  thread,  all  of  which  are 
largely  manuiiMtared  here.  It  has  bleach 
and  dye  works,  tanneries  and  marble- 
works.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Yendean  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  yicto- 
ries  was  gained  by  the  Yend^ans  near  the 
town.  After  numerous  defeats,  and  they 
had  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Bepublicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
forces  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
* '  La  Yendee  is  no  more. "  At  this  moment 
Lescnre,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  through  the  Royalists' 
ranks  on  a  litter;  the  Yendeans  rallied,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Bepublicans  in  close  col- 
umn, carr)'ing  every  thing  before  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
loss  of  12,000  men.  So  complete  was  the 
rout  that  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
army  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
days.  We  pass  the  town  of  Vitrej  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
bhrthplace  of  Savary  in  1750 ;  it  has  a.pop- 
nlation  of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather  trade.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  town  is  the  Chateau  des 
Rochevy  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  where 
she  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Bermea,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  which  contains  nearly 
50,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  nearly  all 
modem,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  da3'-s,  and 
consumed  nearly  ever}'  building  in  the 
town.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan ;  it  contains  a  theatre 
and  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  arsenal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  normal  school,  and 
library  containing  80,000  volumes.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1357 ; 
in  1555  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Daily  communication  with  8L  Maioj  40 
miles  distance  north  from  Bennes ;  it  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  about  10,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
tioned  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  s  bishop's  palace,  a  town  hall, 


exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  of  com* 
merce,  school  of  navigation,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  ffSUl  de  France^ 
a  very  good  house.  St.  Malo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  times, 
with  very  slight  result.  There  is  a  delight- 
ful view  to  be  had  from  the  walls.  From 
Bennes  the  railroad  continues  to  Brest. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  St. 
Brieuc,  containing  some  15,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  Mor- 
kdx,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  34  miles 
distant  from  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  old 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  portions 
of  the  tow^i  modem  improvements  are 
springing  up.  The  best  place  of  entertain- 
ment is  H6iel  de  Provence,  .It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  town  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1522,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  ports, 
Henry  YIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Suia^-, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fifty 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fontaine 
des  Anglais,  near  which  is  the  Cow  Beau- 
mont, a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brest,  Brustum 
of  the  Bomans,  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  a  small  gulf  called  the  Boad  of  Brest. 
It  is  the  "  land's  end"  of  France.  Its  bay, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  a  strait  called  the  *^  Gou- 
let,"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  rendered  difficult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  communicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the  port  of  Kantea.  Its  population  is 
80,000 ;  principal  hotel  des  Voyageura,  Its 
gated  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  in  Bummer, 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter. 

To  visit  the  dock-yard,  you  mast  obtain 
a  written  permit  from  the  Minietre  de  la 
Marine  before  3^oa  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  accommodating  10,000 
men.  The  city  is  built  on  the  slopes  of 
considerable  hills,  and  is  divided  by  the 
port  into  two  parts,  which  communicate 
only  by  boats.  Among  its  most  import- 
ant works  are  five  large  basins,  extensive 
quays,  an  arsenal,  vast  magazines,  and 
building-yards. 

Brest  has  many  important  educational 
establishments,  a  medical  school,  a  naval 
school,  a  commercial  college,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  public  library,  botanical 
garden,  and  observatory.  The  H&pital 
Marine^  capable  of  containing  1400  inva- 
lids, is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  comfort- 
able, and  best  conducted  establishments 
on  the  Continent;  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  and  the  beds  are  hung  with  white 
curtains,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  each 
8aUe. 

In  1548,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain,  where 
shQ  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  En- 
glish—in 1872, 1378,  and  1897.  It  was  at- 
tacked without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats 
in  English  histor}\  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in- 
formed Louis  XIY.,  and  his  former  mas- 
ter, James  II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition 
one  month  before  the  intended  descent, 
the  French  had  thrown  up  masked  bat- 
teries where  none  before  existed,  and  900 
men  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant; 
every  point  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non ;  extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  had  been  put  in  such  a  condition 
of  defense  that  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Goukty  which  is  only  5000  feet  wide,  is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.    It  is  well  worth 

the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.     The 
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cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  side  of  tho  road* 
stead,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Transatlantic  Mail  Steamers  sail 
every  other  week  from  Brest  for  New 
York ;  also  lines  to  Havana  and  St.  La- 
zare.  This  company's  steamers  are  ably 
managed  and  are  deservedly,  popular. 

Passengers  who  wish  to  remain  in  Paris 
one  day  longer  can  go  by  railway  to  Bres^ 
leaving  on  Friday  night  instead  of  Thurs- 
day, when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  take 
the  steamer  at  Havre ;  also,  if  wishing  to 
disembark  at  Brest,  they  will  gain  very 
often  one  day.  The  time  from  Brest  to 
Paris  is  18  hours.  The  trains  generally 
leave  Brest  at  7  P.M. 


ROUTE  No.  3. 

Starting  from  Paris,  wo  pass  through  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  L^re. .  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath ;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  perfection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  through 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vine^'ards,  gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours^ 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Nantes 
the  distance  is  256  miles.  Fare,  first  class, 
$9  50 ;  second  class,  $6  33.  Express  train 
in  10  honrs. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  of  Etampes,  population  nearly  9000 : 
it  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Robert  in  the 
11th  century.  It  was  in  very  good  oondi-. 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  who  dis- 
mantled  it     It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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by  three  diflbreiit  French  kings  to  their 
diiFerent  mistresses — ^by  Fnmcis  I.  to  Anne 
of  Pisseleu,  by  Henri  II.  to  Diane  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  by  Uetai  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d*E8- 
trtes.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous flour^mills ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  supplies  Paris  ^ith  xiearly  half 
the  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  the  cap- 
ital. It  has  also  manufactories  of  soap, 
hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

Thh-teen  miles  from  Orleans  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Artenay,  near  which  the  famous 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings"  was  fought, 
where  2000  English  soldiers — ^who  were 
conveying  provisions  to  the  English  army, 
which  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans — defeated  4000  French  soldiers 
who  were-  sent  to  intercept  them.  A  few 
months  later  the  same  Englbh  forces  were 
defoat^  at  the  first  onset  of  the  French, 
led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  showing  the  effect 
of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  here  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  December  2, 1870. 

We  now  arrive  at  Orkaru,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  France.  It  contains 
a  population. of  49,t)00.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  ff6ttl  d  'Orkans  and  HM  d-Loiret. 
Orleans  was  taken  by  the  Germans  Octo- 
ber 11,  1870.  They  were  defeated  and 
driven  out  November  .10,  and  again  took 
it  December  5,  the  same  year. 

Orleans  formerly  ranked 
next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
is  in  general  ill  built.  The  CcUhedrcUj  or 
church  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  university, 
academy,  a  national  college,  a  primary  nor- 
mal school,  a  secondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
theatre.  In  the  town  hall,  or  H6tel  de  la 
Yille,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  woolens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  founderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
de  Yalois  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 


member  of  the  royal  family.  In  1428  Or- 
leans was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
French  forces  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  spirited 
charger,  dressed  in  full  armor  and  bearing 
a  sacred  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
the  famished  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
angel.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organizing  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  crossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Bas- 
tile  des  Tourelles  :  for  many  hours  she 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  picked  body  of  600 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet,  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditch ;  but  what  was  the  feeling 
of  supernatural  horror  and  dismay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  leading 
on  the  assault  The  spirits  of  the  French 
increased ;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  falter. 
Joan  carried  the  fbrt,  and  the  next  day  the 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrival,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blockaded  by  the  English  forces,  after 
which  time  she  was  called  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans."  In  1567  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvinists.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert,  king  of  France ;  Francis  II.,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  days.  The  Forett  of  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  we  pass  the 
village  of  St.  Ay,  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefathers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statue  in  marble, 
representing  him  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  architectaral  propor- 
tions of  the  church  are  very  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beaugency,  which  we  pass,  is 
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the  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eugene  Sue. 

We  now  arrive  at  Shis,  population 
20,000 :  Botel  cT Angleterre.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire,  and  possesses  a  line  old  cas- 
tle standing  on  a  rock  which  overhangs 
the  river.  This  castle  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Blois ;  Louis  XII.  was  bom  here ; 
the  States -General  held  their  meetings 
here  in  1576  and  1688.  Blois  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  December  13,  1870.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dukes  of  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  many  crimes 
and  murders,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
stands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafr6,  and 
his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  The  room  is  shown  where  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  III.,  put 
forty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  his  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  he  entered 
the  chamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  every  dagger. 
His  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  observatory  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  be  seen,  where  she  n^'^V!  i:o 
retire  with  her  astrologer  to  consul:  the 
stars.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  aqueduct,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  the  Romans.  The  magnif- 
icent dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  val- 
leys f^om  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
XII.,  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  were  Ijomhere. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having,  in  1814,  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  from  Blois  to  the 
Castle  ofCkamJbcrd,  It  was  built  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  Henri  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIV.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  here  in  1760.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalists. 
Omnibuses  run  daily. 
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Not  far  Arom  Blois  is  the  Chateau  de  Va- 
knfoy,  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life ;  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  small  nunnery  at 
Valen^c^,  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Nfr> 
poleon  I.  kept  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Before  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  Chaieeni  ofCAau- 
mont,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  minister  under  Louis  XII.  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  Amboise,  14  miles  from 
Tours.  It  is  a  meanly-built  and  dull  town 
of  6000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
fine  wines,  and  woolens.  It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  cagtkj  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  formed,  known 
as  the  "  Conjuratoire  d'Amboise."  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  1200  Huguenot 
conspirators  were  either  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.  The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
the  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Amboise. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  prisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  officer  of  the  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistress ;  their  name  was 
Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mistresses 
of  Henri  IV.  were  daughters  of  two  of 
these  ladies.  Morals  at  that  time  were 
not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  Chateau  Chhtanceau,  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  his  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dnpin.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  visitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings; 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Sully,  Henri  IV.,  and  Rabelais. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tours,  the  principal 
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city  of  the  province  of  Tourainc.  Popu- 
lation about  43,000.  Principal  and  best 
hotel,  Hoid  de  PUnivers^  a  short  distance 
from  the  station.  The  junction  of  the 
Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  is  here  formed. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fine  plain,  and  its  bridges  across  the  Loire 
are  the  finest  in  Europe.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
by  Henrj'  V.  of  England.  Its  length  is 
266  feet ;  height,  85  feet :  it  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains an  episcopal  palace,  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  V ille.  It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
m^-ce,  a  National  College,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, numerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties. The  manufticture  of  silk  goods  is 
still  important ;  it  was  introduced  by  Louis 
XI.  There  is  also  an  important  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
The  Museum  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, but  they  are  very  indifferent.  The 
only  surviving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  was  converted  into  cavalry  bar- 
racks, is  a  round  tower,  from  which  Charles 
of  Touraine  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  who 
was  murdered  by  Henri  III.)  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.  On  either  side  of  Rue  St. 
Martin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  them 
contains  a  clock,  and  is  called  Tour  St. 
Marim ;  the  other  Ln  Totar  de  Charlemagne^ 
from  the  fact  that  Luitgarde,  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  was  buried  beneath  it.  The 
PUsgis  les  Tours,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  "  Quentin  Durward,'* 
built  by  Louis  XL,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palais  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  Tours  is  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  English  families. 

From  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Loches  the 
distance  is  30  mUes.  This  castle  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
der Louis  XI.  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed 
in  this  den  of  infamy  when  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
-ed  to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sore],  mistress 
to  Charles  VIL,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
said  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

•   After  passing  Saumur  (a  town  contain- 
injg  11,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  the  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics),  we  ar- 
rive at  Angers,  formerly  the  capital  of  An- 
jou.  It  contains  87,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Cheval  Blanc  and 
Hotel  le  Eoi,  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  built.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structures  are  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou.  It  has  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  magazine.  Tak- 
ing its  size  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  finest  castle 
in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, from  its  elevated  position,  is  conspic- 
uous from  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  David ;  also  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics is  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galileo.  *  It  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  King  Ren^.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  stor^'  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood. 
Close  to  the  castle  is  the  suspension  bridge. 
During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  fell,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Angers  is  the 
Hospice  St.  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Anjou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
verted into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses. 
It  contains  a  riding-school  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Belles-Lettres.  The  Military  Col- 
lege, where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saumur.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Man* 
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ufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  stolb,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosiery,  sugar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  com,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bemier,  the  traveler,  and 
David,  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 
Angers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  terminus 
of  Boute  No.  d.-^Nantes^  256  miles  south- 
west  from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
112,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
city  in  France  in  regard  to  population. 
nStel  de  /Vofioe— good.  It  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Ksdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
public  squares.  It  is  connected  b}'  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
eleine, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Tho 
chief  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  tow- 
ers 170  feet  high.  Some  portions  of  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  18th,  and  15th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife,  Marguerite  de  Foix.  It  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  from  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
Michel  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
and  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  their  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  corners  are 
statues  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St» 
Francis  and  St.  Marguerite  at  their  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Caetle  of 
NcoUeSf  a  massive  structure  flanked  with 
bastions:  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  married  to  Louis 
XII.  It  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  all  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  YIII.  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  IV.  signed  the  fiimous 
Edict  of  NottteSf  which  gave  protection  to 
the  Protestants.  It  was  from  this  castle 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.  Nantes  contains  alao  a 
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town  hall,  mint,  and  com  exchange.  In 
its  environs  are  many  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons.  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
PaimbflBuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Foucb6,  formerly  Minister  of  Police  for  Na^ 
poleon,  and  of  Bougner,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagne. 

Nantes  is  noted  for  its  butcheries  during 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  thousand 
souls,  principally  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier,, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noyades  and  repub" 
Ucan  marriages.  By  the  first  process,  boats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  ofif 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  unfortu- 
tunate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  *^  republican  marriage"  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  back,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  *' natural  bath,''  aa 
the  villains  facetiously  termed  the  tiver. 
PcambcEvf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  mn  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  very 
good  hotels  in  Nantes:  the  principal  are 
Hotel  de  France  and  HM  dee  Colonies, 
HSiel  de  Parte  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Qudtm  station,  on  the 
road  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Champtoce,  noted  for  its  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  fSa- 
mous  Blue  Begrdy  of  I^glish  juvenile  liter- 
ature. GiUee  de  Beta,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
''  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  called,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infant's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth — ^he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  numor  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  th^  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  butchery  to  such  an  extend 
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that  the  iirhole  country  raised  against  the 
cold-blooded  wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
conducted  before  John  Y.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  He  died  confessing  his  horrid 
crimes. 

EOUTE  No.  4. 

From  Paris  to  La  JRochelU,  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers  (described  in  Boute  No.  8) : 
distance,  486  miles ;  fare,  first  class,  $10  70; 
time,  12  hours.  From  Tours  to  Poitiers  the 
distance  is  62  miles :  trains  daily.  On  our 
way  we  pass  ViUeperdue,  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  found  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
carried  in  all  her  battles.  We  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  of  ChatellerauU,  which 
contains  13,000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
French  cutlery,  the  production  of  which 
occupies  about  600  familes.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea- 
tre, exchange,  and  hospital.  James  Ham- 
ilton, second  Earl  of  Arran,  received  the 
dukedom  of  Cfaatellerault  from  Henry  II.  in 
1548  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
with  the  Dauphin  Francis. 

We  now  arrive  at  Poitiers,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Poitou,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  modem  department  of  Yend^, 
celebrated  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution, its  inhaMtants:  waged  so  devotedly 
on  behalf  of  the  menurchical  cause— one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
ters, they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  regime. 

Poitiers  contains  about  8^,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotel,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  the  MM  de  France,  It  is  inclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  CkuTch  of  St,  Badegonde,  Inclosed 
by  iron  bars  is  a  small  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  **£e  Pas  de 
Dieu,"  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  Savior  appeared 


to  the  saint.  In  the  crypt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St.  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  t^e  poorer  classes.  It  was  said  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curing  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  St,  Por-^ 
chaire,  St.  Hilaire,  and  St.  Jean  de  Mou- 
tiersnevf  are  all  well  worthy  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  bj^the  HStel  d'Evreux.  Poi- 
tiers also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bc- 
tanical  garden,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  hosiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  has 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for  three 
centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  collect  under  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  their  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot.  It 
is  said  by  some  writers  that  over  300,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained  Sept. 
9,  1856,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France.  The  prince  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,,  to  prevent  the  useless  efiVision  of 
blood,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisoners ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
fused every  offer.  The  English  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan- 
dos,  and  the  residt  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiers contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  Fcole  de  Droit,  numbering  a  large 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  waa 
among  the  Qumber  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiers  to  Rochefort,  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Lusignan,  population  1500.  It  is  only  cel- 
ebrated as  the  cradle  of  the  Lusignan  ^m- 
ily,  sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus 
during  the  Cnfsades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Catholics  ki  1574,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  site. 

We  now  arrive  at  Niort^  ar  modern  town 
of  21,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-planted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surroundid  by  two  keep- 
towers,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Madame  Maintenon.  Her  father, 
Constant  d'Aubign^,  was  confined  in  it. 
There  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athenaeum,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  stuffs,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectioner}^  It  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel, 
Hotel  de  France. 

We  now  arrive  at  La  Rochelle^  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
ism; but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  now  num- 
bers nineteen  thousand.  Its  best  hotel, 
Hdtel  de  France,  very  good.  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  Re 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  library  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  hi8tor}\  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

'  In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
dike  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be*  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  town,  preventing  the 
English  from  sending  supplies.  The  cour- 
ageous Galton,  when  he  accepted  the  oflice 
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of  mayor  at  the  commencement  of  tiie 
siege,  said  he  woald  do  so,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
council-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  ^^ surrender.^ ^  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  from  30,000  to  6000.  The  city 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  the 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanterne,  the  Porte  de 
I'Horloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  that  re- 
main as  relics  of  this  most  memorable 
siege.  La  Rochelle  is  the  birthplace  of 
R6aumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rochefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

Rochefort  contains  80,000  iuhflbitants.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third  mil- 
itary port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  milrs  from  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  The  tc/vn  is  com- 
paratively modem,  having  been  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1644.  To  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Forte  MUi- 
taire,  application  must  be  made  to  our  con- 
sul. Hotels  des  Etranfferes  and  du  Grand 
Bacha.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram* 
parts  planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  na^ 
tional  college,  two  libniries,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museum.  In  the 
military  port  the  largest  vessels  float  at 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  Bagne, 
or  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  HSpital  de  la  Marine,  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids.  The  com- 
mercial port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
close  to  the  quays.  The  arsenal  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magazines,  cannon  founderies,  an4  ship- 
building docks.  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  Ameiica ;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  English 
man-of-war  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the 
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roads,  he  boarded  her,  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Maitland,  which  he  re- 
fu*ed.  As  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  was  given  and 
then  violated,  the  error  should  be  correct- 
ed. No  pledge  was  given.  In  1809,  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  the  roads  and  burned 
five  ships.  Lord  Cochrane's  vessel  had 
1600  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board; 
notwithstanding  this,  he  himself  steered 
through  the  fire  of  the  combined  forts, 
amounting  to  1000  guns.  Steamers  run 
daily  from  Rochefort  to  Bordeaux  in  seven 
hours ;  fare,  $1  60. 

ROUTE  No.  5. 

From  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Civray,  and  Angouleme. 
Orleans  and  Tours  are  described  in  Route 
No.  3,  and  Poitiers  in  Route  No.  4.  Dis- 
tance, 391. miles;  fare,  first  class,  $13; 
time,  13  hours  and  40  minutes. 

We  first  pass  near  the  old  town  of  Ci- 
mray,  Thiere  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
here  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  distance 
is  about  30  miles  south  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  inhabitants,  has  a  very  old  par- 
ish church  and  castle,  also  some  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  fabrics,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  in  com,  chestnuts,  and  truffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  AngovUme,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Angoumois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Charente,  which  winds  its  way  beneath. 
The  city  proper  contains  about  25,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel 
des  Etranger^a  and  La  Posie,  On  the  Prom- 
enade Becttdieu  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  below :  the 
winding  Charente,  bordered  with  verdure, 
threads  its  way  through  the  recU  Cognac  of 
France,  21  miles  below. 

One  hour  apd  forty  minutes  on  the  rail- 
road-which  branches  off  at  Angouleme  for 
Rochefbrt,  we  arrive  at  Cognac.  It  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  and  contains 
a  castle  in  which  it  is  said  Francis  I.  was 
born,  .while  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy, 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  was  residing  there ; 
some  historians  say  he  was  born  under  a 
larg% elm-tree,  his  mother  being  unexpect- 
edly confined  while  out  airing  f  The  event 
is  commemorated  by  a  stone  placed  on  the 


Spot.  The  qttantity  of  Cognac  distilled 
does  not  exceed  6500  tierces  a  year,  but 
the  quantity  sold  as  Champagne-Cognac 
amounts  to  double  that  quantity.  The 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  this  brandy 
are  allowed  to  run  along  the  ground,  there- 
by acquiring  additional  strength.  Cognac 
is  the  entrepot  for  nearly  all  the  brandies 
distilled  on  the  Charente  up  to  Angouleme. 
Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  of  Scdntes^  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  principally 
employed  in  the  eau-de-vie  trade.  The 
brandy  is  shipped  on  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Saintes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Roman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. The  principal  brands  of  Cham- 
pagne-Cognac may  be  purchased  of  the 
agents,  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 

AngouHeme  is  275  miles  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance. 
The  old  castle,  with  its  donjon  and  towers, 
is  now  turned  into  a  prison.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  counts  of  An- 
gouleme ;  and  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  day,  was  born  there. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  court-house,  thea- 
tre, and  public  library,  hospitals,  paper- 
mills,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  foundery, 
and  manufactures  of  serges  and  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Gen- 
esee is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  flying  from  persecu- 
tion; he  here  taught  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  fortifications,  and  Ravaillac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  AngouUmc.  We  next  pass  the 
town  of  lAbourne,  one  of  the  "  Bastides,"  or 
free  towns,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  population  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  miles  from  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  trafiic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  woolen,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  Lm  Bastide^  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bridges  in  Europe.     It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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a  half  million  of  dollars.  Passengers  are 
conveyed  in  omnibuses  across  this  superb 
structure,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
route. 

Bordeaux^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gatonne^  60  miles  from  its  mouth; 
population  195,000.  Principal  hotel,  HStel 
de  France;  the  proprietor,  M.  Hue,  is  an  ex- 
tensive wine-producer:  his  cellars  should 
be  visited. 


Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Europe  in  point  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea-port  town  in 
France ;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  of  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  3  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful buildings,  principally  of  an  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boast  of  such  a  quay.  It  has 
docks  and  building-yards  for  every  size  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  national 
court,  and  of  a  university,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
River  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Jts 
commerce  is  carried  on  chietLy  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
colonies,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  prohibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  especiallj'  tobac- 
co, vinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;  sugar  and  saltpetre  refineries,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  spin- 
ning, and  manufactories  of  printed  calicoes, 
and  iron  founderies.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit;  chief  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
used  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines ;  perhaps 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Russia 
consumes  considerable  of  the  best.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities ;  the  United  States  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  a  liUk  of  the 
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best.  Before  the  Revolution  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads ;  in  1827  it  was  about  55,000 ;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus :  it 
has  every  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people ;  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andr6,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  of  the  Feuillants, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne ; 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIY.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  Hotel  de  Yille  contains 
a  gallery  of  very  indifierent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  Hotel  de 
la  Marine  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Port  Bourgogne  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  fitr  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tur}'.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  b3'  the  marriage 
of  Henr}'^  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  300  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  Bordeaux,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born 
here,  and  sumamed  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIY.,  his  mother,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Cond^,  while  he  was  confined  at  Yincennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Mazarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citi> 
zens  of  Bordeaux :  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  city^  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
conducted  the  defense  with  so  much  heroic 
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obttinAcy  that  Maxarin  was  tain  to  make 
terms,  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  "  lions"  of  Bor- 
deaux are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
Guestier,  bankers  and  wine  -  merchants, 
M.  Barton  is  owner  of  the  vineyards  of 
Chateau  Langoa  and  Chateau  LSoviile ;  M. 
Guestier  of  Chateau  de  B^dieviUe,  Chateau 
LacTxiiXj  and  de  Floriac,  Their  cellars 
contain  generally  from  8000  to  10,000  hogs- 
heads and  500,000  bottles  of  claret  and  oth- 
er wines.  Their  agents  are  Aigon  B^ne, 
1  Rue  Laffitte,  Paris,  and  E.  Lamontagne, 
53  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  Messrs.  John 
Arthur  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  also  have  here  large 
supplies  of  Chateau  Lafitte  of  1865,  Haut- 
Brion  1865,  Latour  1865,  UovUle  1865, 
Chateau  Yquem  1861  and  1865,  etc.,  which 
they  sell  in  Paris  at  Bordeaux  prices. 

Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medoc,  to  which 
an  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  river.  This  is 
the  great  seat  of  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  furnishes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  Chateau  Margaux 
and  Chateau  Lajitte,  This  dry  and  sterile 
peninsula  is  the  richest  wine  district  of 
France. 

*'  Medoc  is  the  north  termination  of  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hills  and  sand- 
plains  called  Lea  Landes,  Extending  from 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
of  gravel  on  approaching  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than,  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  raised  from  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  planted  with  vines,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  precious  vineyards 
in  the  world.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
from  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the 
M^re  Landes,  or  sandy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing but  firs,  furze,  and  heath.  The  soil  of 
Medoc  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  th6 
spots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
quartz  pebbles  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wine  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
is  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
where  it  is  actually  stunted — ^in  ground  fit 
for  nothing  else;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdain  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
is  congenial  to  the  vine,  retaining  the  sun's 


heat  about  its  roots  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works  (tra- 
vaille)  in  maturing  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  of  which  this 
soil  is  composed  is  apparently  the  spoils  of 
the  Pyranean  rocks,  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,' in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  ali- 
os, which  requires  to  be  broken  up  before 
the  vine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exclu- 
sively in  the  &shion  of  espaliers,  fastened 
to  horizontal  laths,  attached  to  upright 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  l][  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  from  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  culture ;  only  a  little  f^sh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roots  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  altematingly 
laying  open  and  covering  its  roots.  This 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  with- 
out treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  de- 
stroys the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant.  The  vine  begins  to  pro- 
duce at  5  years  of  age,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  its  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  {pivoter)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  distance  of 
40  or  50  feet)  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  (crus),  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  capable  of  producing  the  pre- 
mier erus.  Indeed,  so  capricious  is  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeaux  wines,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
called  in  England  (though  whence  the 
name,  or  what  its  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  produced  in  one  season.  The 
tun,  or  totmeau,  contains  4  hogsheada,  call- 
ed barriques : 
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^  5  f  Chateau  Margaux 140-160  )  ^^ 

!» "8  3  Chtitean  Lafitte 120         f  3 

g  I  1  Chuteau  Latour 100         (g 

O  LHautBrion, 60-80  ;  ' 

The  last  is    properly  a  vin  de   Grave, 

grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 

yet  it  is  classed  with  Medoc  wines.    It  is 

less  in  repute  now  than  formerly. 

ts  •  ( Moii.ton  (Lafitte) 120-146)  ^^ 

s  -g  3  Leoville,  the  beat  of  the  (  sf 

^  I  1     wines  of  St  Julien. . . .  145-186  (  g 
^S  (^Rauzan  (Margaux) 76-05  )  ' 

La  Rose  Gruau,  Pichon  Longneville, 
Darfort,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Cos-Destour- 
nelle,  in  all  about  800  tuns.  It  is  needless 
to  enumerate  those  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at 
the  villages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gaux, Lafitte,  Latour,  without  partaking  in 
their  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
son will  sometimes  give  an  excellence  to 
second  class  wines,  while  in  bad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  for  exporting  to  England  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that,  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Rose 
used  to  hoist,  on  a  flagstaff  above  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middling,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
England  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
premier  cruSj  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts.  *  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best ;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
used  in  France.  An  erroneous  idea  pre- 
vails in  England  that  clarets  arc  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
ture does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
the  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong  -  bodied  (corses)  Rhone  wines,  and 
chiefly  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
sumption of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  The 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  general.  The 
characteristic  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  .aroma  or  bouquet;  spirit 
they  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (barrique)  of 
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genuine  wine  of  the  first  growth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  is 
£50  ($250),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  £80  ($400),  rather 
more  than  lOs.  ($17  50)  a  dozen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Margaux  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  for  1000  francs  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first-rate  vintage^ 
Very  great  skUl  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required  in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, while  a  bad  one  sometimes 
turns  out  excellent;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  premier  crus  is,  that  they  are 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

**  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  the  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  Latour ; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Margaux.  The  high  road  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  the 
wine-district.  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

"  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having'few  features  of  interest, 
its  banks  being  chiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
grown  oyer  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  from  the  vineyards,  little  of  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  them  three-masted  vessels.  As  the 
steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Chartrous,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wood  and  vineyards,  interspersed  -  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  its  top  and 
below  its  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  stands  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateaul  Be- 
low Mont/errand,  a  small  village  hid  by 
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poplarSi  is  a  large  chateau,  the  residence 
of  the  late  M.  de  Peyronnet,  one  of  the 
ipinisters  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed  the 
ordinances. 

"  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  called  Entre-Deux- 
Mers,  which  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  draws  to  a 
termination  at  the  low  point  called  Bee 
d'Amb^s.  The  union  of  the  two  rivers 
forms  the  broad  estuar}'  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  the  department  is  named.  The 
monsters  of  the  Revolutionary  Mountain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1793,  their  antago- 
nists, the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  came  from  this  part  of  the  country), 
swamped  even  the  name  of  the  department, 
which  for  several  months  bore  that  of 
'  Ambds.'  A  long  line  of  low  hills,  faced 
toward  the  water  with  cliffs,  lines  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  on  an 
eminence  Bourg,  a  small  town  of  8855  in- 
habitants, where  Louis  XIY.,  when  a  child, 
resided  with  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
for  nearly  a  year  (1&49-60),  during  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  of  Bordeaux. 
Mazarin,  in  order  to  superintend  the  oper- 
ations and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  south,  dragging  with  him  the  king,  the 
regent,  and  the  court.  The  ladies  in  wait- 
ing complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  angry  with  the 
mayor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
furnish  a  sedan-chair  to  carry  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets.  The  extensive 
vineyards  around  Bourg  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  years  ago,  before  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine- in  Medoc  had  commenced,  which 
does  not  date  farther  back  than  250  years. 

"  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
close  under  the  Bee  d'Amb^s,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bonrg.  Two 
large  islands  are  here  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde. 

"  Nearl}'  abreast  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  Chateau 
Margaux,  situated  some  distance  inland ; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoc,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d'Aguado, 


though  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  around  it.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Margaux,  the  most  esteemed 
growth  of  Medoc.  The  grape  which  yields 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The  chateau  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Margaux,  which 
abounds  in  neat  whitewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed in  little  gardens  amid  acacia  hedges 
and  trellised  vines ;  it  is  20  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. At  Delas  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  clifiB  along  the  river-side  are  pierced 
to  form  cellars,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  several  small  vil- 
lages. 

**  Blaye. — The  dead  walls  and  gloomy- 
looking  modern  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  the  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  a  fragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fortress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  This 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  La 
Vendee  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1833.  After  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  Roland  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Roncesveaux  by  Charlemagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Romain, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  famous  horn  of  ivory  (Oliphant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Fuentis  Arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  St.  Sernin  at  Bor- 
deaux. Opposite  Blaye  several  islands 
have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  them  is  planted 
the  little  fort  Du  Pate,  so  called  from  its 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  on  tho  right  bank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

"  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vineyards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  reputa* 
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tion  in  tha  vicinity  of  BegchevUk,  lying 
witliin  the  commune  of  St.  Jti/ien,  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in  it. 
The  Chateau  de  BeycheviUe^  situated  on  the 
heights  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
ancien  depute,  and  one  of  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

^*  Here  begin  some  of  tiie  most  renown- 
ed vineyards  of  Medoc,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
within  six  miles  north  of  Beycheville. 
About  1^^  miles  off  is  Chateau  Leoville, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  firat  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  M.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  Za  Rose,  a  prime  second 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St. 
Lambert  is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  Lct- 
tottr,  yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premier 
cru.  The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
330  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon- 
Longueville  and  Mouton,  come  from  the 
same  quarter. 

"  PamUac  (inn  H,  de  France)^  a  small 
sea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1^  miles,  is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  La- 
JUte,  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott^  and  does  not  yield  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  far  as  Lasfranc,  but 
the  wines  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commune  of  Pauillac. 

'*  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Me- 
doc is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  Garonne,  affording 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
the  gentle  hills  and  shallow  guUeys  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  that  the  chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are 
inhabited  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  year 
by  the  proprietors.  Yet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vineyard,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  The 
vineyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
greatest  value  being,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
provided with  walb  or  even  hedges,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
allow  the  plow  to  turn.  When  the  grapes 
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begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  formed 
round  the  vines  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  fhrze,  to  keep  out  the  dogs^ 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.    Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  the 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bits  of  white  paper  stuck  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  strewn 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapes 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  delete- 
rious mixture.     The  vines  are  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  three  feet 
apart.     They  are  trained  to  espaliers,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground.     In  the  best  vine3rards 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  but  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al- 
most exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.     The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  the  most  precious  land  to  an  uncul- 
tivated sandy  desert.     The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difference.     The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  then  that  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietors  then  repair  thither,  with 
their  friends  and  families,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merrj'-.     Vigne^ 
rom  pour  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;  busy 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end. to  end,  clearing  all 
before  tiiem  like  bands  of  locusts,  while 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs   and 
laughter.     The  utmost  care  is  employed 
by  the  pickers  to  remove  ftoxa  the  bunch- 
es all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.    Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la- 
boring oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
cuvier  depressoir  (pressing-trough).     This- 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  out-house  re- 
sembling a  barn,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.     Upon  a  square  wooden  trough 
(pressoir)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.     The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  fruitis  desperately  fatiguing, 
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and  'without  music  would  get  on  very 
slowly.  A  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  ever}*^  wine-grower's  establishment ;  and 
as  long  as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its 
merry  strains,  the  treaders  continue  their 
dance  in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the 
work  proceeds  diligently.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  to  strip  (egi'cq^per)  the  broken  grapes 
and  the  skins  from  the  stalks  with  an  in- 
strument called  derapoiry  and  to  pour  the 
juice  and  skins  into  a  vat  to  ferment.  The 
skin  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  into  hogsheads  as  soon  as  fermentation 
is  carried  to  the  proper  extent;  in  judging 
of  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
as  on  it  much  depends  the  quality  of  the 
vintage.'* — Murray' t  Hcuui-book. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Ba^nne  the  distance 
is  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  this  is  yoor 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  trav- 
eler here.  Bayonne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  du  Commerce.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome 
quays  and  promenades;  its  cathedral  is 
small  and  of  not  much  importance ;  but  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Vau- 
ban.  It  has  a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
glass-works,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  superior  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar* 
The  military  weapon,  the  bayonet,  takes  its 
name  from  this  place,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Basque 
regiment,  having  been  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, assaulted  the  Spaniards  opposed  to 
them  by  sticking  their  lon;^  knives,  which 
they  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  guns.  This  city,  though  often  be- 
sieged, hcu  never  been  iaJsen,  and  gained  im- 
mortal notoriety  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  ci  St.  Bartholomew. 

If  the  traveler  intends  visiting  Pau,  and 
he  certainly  should  do  so,  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  he  had  better  change  cars  at  the 
Station  Dap,  tlyrty-one  miles  from  Ba- 
yonne, and  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Pau, 
and  return  direct  to  Bayonne  in  three 
hours.      • 

Pau  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  moun- 
tam  stream  of  the  Gave,  and  has  lately  be- 
come a  most  fashionable  place  of  resort  for 


Americans  and  English.  The  HM  de 
France,  a  splendid  new  building  finished  in 
1868,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
positions  in  France,  and  is  admirably  man. 
aged  by  M.  Gardercs.  The  promenade  is 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  glorious  view  of  the 
beautiful  Pyrenees.  There  are  two  English 
churches,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  two  good 
English  physicians,  viz.,  J.Bagnall,M.D., 
and  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

Pau  now  contains  18,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  and  celebrated  for  being  the  births 
place  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  *^good  king," 
who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivry : 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah  I  another  field  hath  tamed 
the  chance  of  var ; 
Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for  Ivry  and  Henri  of  Na- 


varre. 


The  principal  square  contains  a  bronze  ef- 
figy of  the  king.  The  distance  to  Pan  is 
56  miles.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Henri  was  born.  It  is  said  that  his  grand- 
father,Henri  d'Albret,  requestedhis  daugb. 
ter,  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  to  sing, 
that  the  offspring  might  neither  be  a  cry- 
ing or  sulky  child,  and  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  accomplish  his  desires.  In  the 
castle  are  shown  his  cradle  and  bed.  His 
cradle,  which  is  a  large  tortoise-shell,  was 
removed  during  the  Revolution,  and  an* 
other  substituted,  which  the  Revolution- 
ists broke  to  pieces,  thinking  it  a  symbol 
of  royalty. 

Bernadotte,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was 
born  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
and  left  Pau  as  a  drummer-boy.  He  sent, 
while  King  of  Sweden,  some  fine  specimens 
of  Swedish  porphyry,  which  now  decorate 
the  chambers  of  the  castle.  Bernadotte 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  to  procure 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Henri  abandon- 
ed the  Protestant  to  procure  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  rates  at  the  different  hotels  are  al- 
most as  high  as  those  of  Paris :  they  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years ;  but 
still  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  residence, 
owing  to  its  clean  and  airy  appearance, 
and  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuries  of  life.  Many  En- 
glish and  American  families  reside  here 
during  the  Season,  and  one  of  our  country- 
men keeps  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  contains 
a  picture-galleiy,  public  library^  school  of 
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design,  and  numerous  manufactures,  and 
does  considerable  in  hams  and  wines.  Pau 
is  the  birthplace  of  Orthes,  who,  when 
governor  of  Bayonne^  refused  to  execute 
the  order  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Bides  around  Pau  in  Can'tages  or  on  IIor$e- 
hack  on  the  HiUs  ofJuranfon* 

1st.  The  ride  to  Guiraudet  or  Perpignan, 
during  which  on  a  fine  day  the  w.hole  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  The  road 
crosses  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Juran- 
9on,  and  returns  to  Guiraudet  in  another 
direction.  Price  12  frs. :  time  about  2 
hours. 

2d.  Ride  to  Pietat.  To  go  and  return 
takes  about  4  hours.  One  of  the  finest 
rides  in  the  environs  of  Pau.     Price  20  frs. 

3d.  Ride  from  Pau  to  Betharan.  To  go 
and  return,  5  hours :  price  20  frs. 

There  are  also  several  other  pleasant 
rides. 

1st.  On  the  road  to  Bordeaux  as  far  as 
the  Hippodrome.     3^  miles. 

2d.  The  road  to  Bayonne  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Lescar,  where  an  old  church  is 
to  be  seen,  returning  by  the  road  to  L'Ar- 
roin  and  crossing  the  iron  bridge.  2^ 
hours :  price  from  10  to  12  firs. 

3d.  The  route  to  Tarbes,  returning  by 
the  route  to  Trespoly  and  the  boulevards. 
Time  1^  hours :  price  5  frs. 

4th.  By  the  route  to  Eaux-Bonne  to  the 
village  of  Gan,  one  of  the  favorite  rides  of 
the  invalids.     4f  miles. 

6th.  The  road  to  Nay. 

The  hills  of  Juran9on  are  crossed  by 
many  newly-made  roads,  where  the  trav- 
eler may  every  day  vary  his  ride. 

Trains  leave  Pau  daily  for  Toulouse,  Olo- 
ron,  Bayonne,  and  fine  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Eaux-Bonno  and  Eanx-Chaudes, 
and  to  the  famous  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  this  lovely  mountain 
region .  The  excursion  to  Eaux-Bonne  will 
cost  about  t9  if  by  private  conveyance, 
and  occupy  two  days'  time.  From  Eaux- 
Bonne  to  the  Spanish  watering-place  of 
Panticosa  will  occupy  another  day.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  much  brighter  and 
clearer  than  in  the  Alps.  The  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  disease  of  the  lungs.  Average 
prices  of  ihe  hotels,  about  $1  60  per  dav. 
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A  drive  of  five  miles  from  Bayonne, 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees^  brings 
you  to  the  celebrated  watering-place  of 
Biarritz^  lately  become  quite  noted  since 
the  erection  of  the  Villa  Eugenie  by  the 
present  emperor. 

The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel  des  Am- 
hatsadeurSf  HStel  da  8U  Martin^  Casmno  Nd- 
tely  d'AngUterrey  and  H^  de  France.  The 
imperial  family  spend  a  portion  of  each 
season  here,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  place  has  become  very  fashionable. 
The  climate  is  very  bracing,  and  in  the 
winter  living  is  quite  reasonable.  Tho 
beach  is  very  smooth,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  aquatic  amusements. 
There  is  a  club,  with  a  well-supplied  read- 
ing-room and  caf6.  The  town  may  be 
reached  by  rail  in  fifteen  minutes  from 
Bayonne. 


ROUTE  No.  a. 

From  Paris  to  Narhonne.  (From  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  5.)  From  Bor- 
deaux to  Narbonne  by  Agen^  Montauhan, 
Toulouse,  and  CarcasKmn« ;  distance  297 
miles :  time  16  hours :  trains  daily. 

At  seventy-three  miles  from  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  otAgen,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne; population  19,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec- 
ture Seminar}'-,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Marshal  de  Ma- 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during  the 
wars  of  the  League ;  and  Marguerite  de 
Yalois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal- 
ly sung  throughout  the  couth  of  France, 
was  born  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Montauban,  an  an- 
cient town  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. HStel  de  V Europe  is  the  best  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.     This  city 
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was  founded  M'the  middla  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Mont- 
luc  in  1580,  and  by  the  troope  of  Louis 
XIII.  in  1621.  It  was  considered  the 
strong-hold  of  ProtestantLsm,  and  suffered 
much,  both  under  Louis  XIII.,  who  be- 
sieged it  three  months  in  vain,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  who  singled  out  its  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  the  direst  persecutions. 

We  now  arrive  at  TauUnue,  which  stands 
foremost  among  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Languedoc.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ;  is  of  large 
size,  containing  nearly  127,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fame.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  this  city  is  old)  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  more 
modem  portion  exhibits  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal  hotels  are  ffctel 
de  V Europe,  Hotel  de$  JStnpereurs,  and  HStel 
iSouville, 

Toulouse  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Clovis.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
Museum  are  many  interesting  historical 
relics  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  has  a 
national  court,  a  university-academy,  tri- 
bune of  commerce,  a  school  of  artillery,  an 
academy  of  floral  games — the  most  ancient 
in  Europe — a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
a  school  of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  med- 
icine, a  national  college,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  observa- 
tory. It  is  the  entrepdt  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  a  national  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
a  cannon  foundery,  manufactures  of  wool- 
ens, silks,  paper,  and  brand}'  distilleries. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
«ras  fought  April  10th,  1814.  The  French 
forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Sonlt, 
one  of  France's  best  and  bravest  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  88,000 
French  and  24,00b  allies.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  3000  killed  and  1600  prisoners. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
some  distance  along  the  CancU  du  Midi. 
This  stupendous  work,  completed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  is 
over  150  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
seven  milUons  of  dollars.  We  next  arrive 
at  Carcassormey  situated  on  the  River  Aude 
and  Canal  dn  Midi,  55  miles  fh>m  Tou- 


louse, population  25^,000:  principal  hotels 
are  HM  Bernard^  in  the  new  town,  and 
Hfkel  de  Bonnet^  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
town  isdivided  into  two  parts, the  newtown 
and  old  city.  .  The  former  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  famished  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks :  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Tresquetj 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memoT}'  of  Riquet^  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  city  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  **  as  re- 
taining unchanged,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages."  ft  is  in- 
closed by  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  S'isigoths,  and  contains  the 
Ccutle  and  Ckurch  of  St,  Nazaire.  This 
last  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels  he  had 
gained  in  the  holy  wars  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  the  Albigenses;  his 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
otiier  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 
with  a  fine  spire,  the  public  librar}*,  pre- 
fecture, town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  of  the  19,000 
being  employed  on  that  particular  branch 
of  industry :  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Protestants.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre,  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who 
perished  by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcassonne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  oi Narhonne.  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  8  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  HM  de  France  and  Hotel 
de  la  Daurade,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
tv.  The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  large  commerce  in  honey,  which  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  Fnnoe : 
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also  in  wine,  oil,  bmndy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  in  121  B.C., 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  S.  Gaal. 
At  that  time  it  had  a  port,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  mnsenm  and  picture-gal- 
lery are  well  worth  a  visit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar> 
bonne  to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
PeniffHcm  :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
ana  character,  although  belonging  to 
France  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. l£  has  a  population  of  twenty-six 
thousand.  It  lies  thirty-four  miles  south 
of  Narbonne.  ffotel  de  Perpignan^  H6- 
td  de  rEuropey  and  HoUl  du  AmbauO' 
dettrs,  ^t  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  cita- 
del, considered  impr^nable,  is  separated 
firom  the  town  by  a  wide  glacis.  The  spot 
is  pointed  out  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post ;  he  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
until  the  gnard  was  relieved.  The  chief 
o  lifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  military  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  <^  commerce,  a  primary  normal 
Fchool  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
garden ;  manufactures  of  woolens,  paper, 
and  hats.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
in  the  wines  of  the  countr}-,  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in 
H74,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
1793.  A  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel. 


ROUTE  Ko.  7. 

From  Narbonne  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Nime$,  by  Beziers,  Cette,  and  Montpellier. 
Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hours ;  faiae  20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Beziert^  beautifully 
situated,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitonts.  Principdi  hotel,  du 
Nord.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is 
surrounded  by  battlements :  it  resembles  a 
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fortress  nors  than  a  drarch.  In  1209  H 
was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  mas8a(a« 
of  the  Albigenses.  An  army  of  Crusaders, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beziers.  In  the  conftision 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  heretics  firom  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  could  pick  out  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000, 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  bishop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  There 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  public  library,  tribunal  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  mann« 
factnres  of  silk,  hosieryt  and  dimity;  parch- 
ment, gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  distilleries  are  very  extensive. 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
was  bom  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  the  principal  promenade. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cette^  a  sea-port  and 
fortified  town  of  the  first  class  *,  it  contains 
24,000  inhabitants.  Its  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  dee  Bains, 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  cause- 
way, built  upon  arches :  its  piers  and  dockd 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Its  principal  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  public 
baths.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet-  in  depth,  formed  by  two 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  quays 
and  warehouses,  connects  the  port  with  thee 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and,  according!}',  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  interior.  Imports 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  from  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  English 
and  American  markets.  It  has  a  large  es" 
tablishment  where  are  manufactured  sul- 
phate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash,  from 
sea-water;  exports  consist  of  40,000  tuns 
of  wine  and  4000  of  iMrandy  annually,  with 
almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  sirups,  liq- 
ueurs, soaps,  and. perfumery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commerce.    It 
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has  skip-bttildiag  yArda,  and  aaiaoUTe  oyt* 
ter  and  anchovy  trade.  Stoaraen  run 
daily  to  Maneilles  in  about  10  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  Montpettkr,  finely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  -a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  population 
of  56,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  Hotel  Ntvet,  Ekd  dt  Lomdm^  and  H^- 
td  de  France.  This  city  wub  taken  from 
the  Calvinista  in  1622  by  Louis  XIII. :  it 
formerly  attracted  many  strangers,  espe- 
cially English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  situation  for  invalids.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the  gate,  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  and  surrounded  by.  balns- 
trades ;  at  its  extremity  is  situated  a  beau- 
tiful fountain,  which  distributes  its  waters 
throughout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peyrou  is  an  equestrian  stiU^ue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
trees;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  sonth  of  France.  Mont- 
pellier  contains  a  universi^,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  engineers,  a  semi- 
nary with  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, a  national  college,  normal  school, 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  and  the  head  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  ether  very  fine 
paintings  both  by  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ters. It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
manufactures  of  blankets,  cottons,  mus- 
lins, paper-hangings,  corics,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  museum  was  founded 
by  Fabre,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
he  was  a  gneat  friend  of  Alfieri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nimes,  the  Nemausns 
of  the  Romans  (improperiy  called  Nismes). 
It  contains  a  ptfpnlation  of  nearly  61,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotel,  SStel  du 
Lttxembourff,  one  (Mf  the  best  in  France,  It 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  planted  with  lofty 
tree8»  Its  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
however,  is  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
is  »fuUy  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome..  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
fortably seating  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
est  diameter  is  437  feet,  its  lesser  882; 


height  7d.  It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  the 
Yistgoths,  also  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Martel.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  Maison^arrMj  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  some 
very  good  pictures ;  two  of  the  best  are, 
^*  Nero  trying  the  effect  of  a  pobon  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  bis  brother," 
and  ^^  Cromwell  violently  opening*  the  cof- 
fin of  Churles  I.*'  It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  **  Nympbnum,"  or 
bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Diana,  Nimes 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  125  years  before 
Christ ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  re- 
ligions wars.  It  rose  from  its  ashes  by 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  But  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  again  sufiered  on  account  of  its  in- 
habitants having  embraced  Protestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  -Nimes  con- 
tains a  modernized  cathedral,  a  bishop^s 
palace,  a  theatre,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,,  also  a  library 
containing  over  85,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  which  are  imita- 
tions of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.  The  Place  de  Boucairie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  the 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,  roast- 
ed alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.  For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  JRotUe  No,  9, 
from  Paris  to  Marteillet. 

If  not  wishing  to  visit  Avignon,  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  PotU  du 
Gardf  situated  about  11  miles  from  Nimes, 
on  the  diligence  road  to  Avignon.  This 
interesting  and  stupendous  structure  dates 
back  to  some  twenty  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  aqueduct 
erected  by  Agrippa,  son4n-law  of  Augus- 
tus, icft  the  purpose  of  oonve3ring  water 
frran  Uzez  to  Nimes.  It  is  built  in  the 
Tuscan  <Hrder,  and  is  composed  of  three 
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Beparate  bridges  or  rows  of  arcbes,  one 
above  the  other,  the  River  Garden  flowing 
under  the  lowest,  which  is  530  feet  long 
and  65  feet  high ;  the  next  is  846  feet  long 
and  24  feet  high ;  the  upper  tier  is  870  feet 
long  and  25  feet  high :  the  whole  structare 
being  188  feet  high,  19^  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  4^  feet  at  the  top.  The  lowest 
bridge  has  6  arches,  the  next  11,  and  up- 
permost 36.  Tlie  water-course  at  the  top, 
through  which  you  can  now  walk,  is  4  feet 
wide  by.  4^  deep.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  constructed  are  of  immense  size,  and  de- 
void of  all  ornament*  The  wildness  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  valley  over  which 
this  stupendous  structure  stands  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  curiosities  to  vis- 
it in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  confessed- 
ly one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
little  ornamented,  but  of  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  has  been  \ery  fortunate 
in  escaping  destruction  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principal  damage  it  sustained 
was  in  1600,  when  a  portion  of  the  second 
tier  of  arches  was  broken  awav  bv  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  in  making  a  passage  for 
his  artillery.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  states  of  Languedoc, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  in  what  part 
the  injury  took  place. 


ROUTE  No.  8. 

■  From  Paris  to  Switzerland  there  are 

several  different  routes,  that  via  Orleeens, 

NwerSy  Vic^^  and  Lyons  being  the  longest ; 
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tiiat  via  Dijon  and  Dole  to  lAusanne,  whidi 
is  the  shortest ;  and  that  via  Dijon,  Macon, 
and  Geneva,  which  is  the  one  mostly  taken. 
Time,  14  hrs. ;  fare,  76  frs.  30  c.  (see  Route 
9  to  Macon,  where  you  leave  the  xx)ute  to 
Marseilles,  taking  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  as  far  as 
Culoz,  thence  to  Geneva). 

Switzerland  may  also  be .  reached  by 
Paris,  Chaumont,  and  Mulhbose,  and  Par- 
is, Strasbourg,  and  Mulhoase. 

Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  may 
be  reached  via  Neufdh&tel,  which  is  ode  of 
the  shortest  routes ;  fare,  66  its.  30  c.  The 
better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  com- 
mence your  tour  from  Geneva. 

Orleans  is  described  in  Route  No.  8.  .  On 
our  arrival  at  Vierzon  Junction  we  may 
branch  off  to  the  right  to  CJmMowoux  and 
Limoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
17,500  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  yam,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its.  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  Cadk,  for  22  years  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Cond6.  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Cond^,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  nevisr  be 
set  free.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General 
Bertrand,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

Limoges  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
53,000  persons.  Principal  hotel,  H»  Botile 
dOr,  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Vienne,  110  miles  from  Bordeaux.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  trav- 
eler. It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince  in  1370.  The  upper  or  modern 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bbbop's 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  French  cavalry, 
and  contains  manufactures  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadcloths,  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
with  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Verg- 
niaud,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre;  also 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayllier,  master 
of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  junctaon  Vierzon  the  distance 
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is  but  short  to  BourgUy  a  city  of  23,000  in- 
habitants.  Principal  hotel,  Hotelde  France. 
On  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  city  is 
situated  the  Cathedral  ofSt.Eiienne,  larger 
than  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sculpture  contained  therein  is 
particularly  rich  and  original,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  being  admi- 
rably executed :  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre amid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side  f  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  to  which  the 
good  are  being  led  b^'  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
the  left  the  fiery  caldron  wherein. the  wick- 
ed were  plunged,  and  the  flames  of  which 
were  being  increased  by  the  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  various  imps.  The 
subject  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  '^heavenly  guardians"  on  the 
other  side.  The  name  of  the  sculptor,  un- 
doubtedly an  eminent  one,  judging  from 
his  remarkable  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  architect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
same  fate.  There  are  smaller  specimens' 
of  art,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
such  as  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  From 
the  celebrated  tower  yon  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  cit}',  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ascend  is  particularly  beautifid.  The  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  chapels  and 
choir,  from  its  qualit}'  and  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  featurep  of  the  building,  partic- 
ularly that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Jacques  Cceur  and  the  orchbishop,  his 
son.  Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
executed  as  far  back  as  the  13th  centur}^. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  b  verj'  beau- 
tiful, and  among  the  most  modem  speci- 
mens. The  baptism  of  Louis  XI.  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  services  being 
performed  by  the  89th  archbishop,  Huri 
d* Avanjour.  Among  other  works  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique.  Built  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  we  find  the  Ar<Aeveehe^  where 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  was  imprisoned..  It 
is  a  fine  structure,  and  adjoins  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  limes.  Not  far  distant  we 
find  the  Grand  S^minaire,  as  formerly  call- 
ed ;  now,  however,  it  is  known  as  the  C<h- 
seme  cTArtiUerie. 

.  Bourges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  until  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
Cssar.  It  was  well  protected  by  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  hoirever,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  specimens  of 
Roman  masonry;  consequently,  interest- 
ing mementoes.  This  citj*,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Loub  XI.,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted French  pulpit  orator  Bonrdaloue.  The 
Museum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  The  JlStel  de 
Ville  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interest  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Coeur. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VII.,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant ;  after  being  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  for  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
but  not  unnecessarily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  different  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
moniously together.  The  waUs  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Coeur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve  him  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  executed. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  fresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  the 
subject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Cond^,  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  during  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit^s  College.  Not  far  from 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university'',  called 
the  Cateme  de  Gendarmerie.  The  exterior 
decorations  are  veiy  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  ihe  16th  century.  The  coU' 
vent  of  the  Saeurs  Bieuei^  in  the  Rue  dea 
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Yieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  very  elab- 
orate specimens  of  architectaie.  The  JM^ 
tie  Oraltfnry,  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  divided, 
and  separating  many  peculiar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  but 
rather  ambiguous  in  their  meaning. 

We  next  pass  Nesoerg^  a  town  contiuning 
18,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Principal  ho- 
tel, H,  de  France.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral  of  St.Cyr,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Etienne,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  building  now 
occupied  as  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  former- 
ly the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  and 
the  park  formerly  attached  to  the  palace  is 
now  used  as  a  public  garden.  It  has  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  In  its  vicinity ;  in 
its  neighborhood  are  the  forges  of  Four- 
chambault,  the  copper-works  of  Sinploy, 
and  the  foundery  of  La  Chaussade  for  ca- 
bles and  anchors  for  the  national  marine ; 
also  a  royal  cannon  foundery  for  the  navy. 
Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pougues. 

Moulins,  H6tel  de  Paris,  situated  on  the 
AUier,  is  a  town  containing  about  20,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  two  large  squares  adorn- 
ed with  handsome  fountains.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  N6tre  Dame,  is  still  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state.  The  chapel  of  the  college  con- 
tains the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, erected  by  his  widow,  Maria  Or- 
sina :  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  by  or- 
der of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  conspiracy. 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  Allier. 
It  contains  a  modem  Hotel  de  Ville,  court- 
house, national  college,  two  large  hospitals, 
an.  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.  It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  history,  and  fine  arts; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  com, 
wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Yilliers,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister, 
were  both  bom  here.  Lord  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy ;  he  was  con* 
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victed  of  high  treason  and  banished  from 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
his  history  of  *'The  Great  Rebellion." 
Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  Yoyage,  made  Moulins  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Maria. 
Some  15  miles  frera  here  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  BoiuUm  VArckambauit,  The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants. 

After  passing  St.  Germain  Ftss^,  where 
travelers  change  cars  forYichy,  we  arrive 
at  the  well-built  town  of  Riom,  containing 
some  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  l>asalt  and  lava  from  the  quarries 
of  Yolvic.  It  contains  some  manu&ctures 
of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy  and  leather. 
On  the  Boulevards  which  surround  the 
town,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
General  Desaix.  •  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  French  historians, 
was  bom  here  in  539 :  he  wrote  the  Histo- 
ry of  France,  in  16  vole.  The  church  of 
St.Amable  is  very  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  ancient  architecture. 

We  now  arrive  at  Clermont  Ferrand^ 
formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  38,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  Hdtd  de  la  Paix  and 
Ifdtel  de  la  Poste.  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand,  for- 
merly separate,  but  now  united  by  a  fine 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Puy-de- 
Dome,  it  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  St.  Alyne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Its  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Yirgin,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  it  was  reported  as 
having  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  15th 
of  May.  Clermont  has  a  university,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gardens,  a 
chamb^  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons;  but  it  is 
particularly  noticed  as  being  the  place 
where  Pope  Urban  11.  held  his  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops.    He  was  assisted  by  Peter  the  Her- 
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mit,  who  here  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  melted  every  listener  to  tears, 
the  red  cloaks  worn  by  the  nobility  were 
torn  in  strips,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  of  all  who  took  the  vow. 
Clermont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pascal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arrive  at  Le  Pvy,  the  end  of 
onr  ronte.  It  contains  20, 000  inhabitants ; 
principal  hotel  Dea  Ambctssadors,  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mt.Ceni8,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of 
Comeille,  and  has  on  its  highest  point  a 
picturesque  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.  This  cathedral  is 
celebrated  for  containing  the  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
NStre  Dame  du.  Pvy.  Many  of  the  popes 
and  ancient  kings  of  France  have  visited 
it.  The  numbers  that  flock  to  the  cathe- 
dral are  not  so  great  as  formerly,  owing  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, having  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
and  the  present  ones  made  by  a  native  art- 
ist. On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  taUet 
recording  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
slaughtered  here  by  the  Bevolutionistd  in 
1793.  The  museum  of  Le  Pny  contains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
mineralogiclEil  and  geological  specimens  in 
France.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum;  The  remains  of  Du  Gnesc- 
lin,  the  illustrious  warrior  and  Constable 
of  France,  were  removed  and  deposited 
hejfe  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent. 

A  short  distance  from  Le  Puy  lies  the 
town  of  EvpaiOey,  On  the  summit  of  a 
rock  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Charles  YII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  arrived ;  he  was  im- 
mediately declared  his  successor,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Henry  V I.  of  England 
was  crowned  at  Paris  with  great  pomp. 

Paris  to  Vichy  by  Faniaindjiecat^  Monr 
targisj  Nevers^  and  MoidinSf  by  the  Bour- 
bonnais  line.  This  route  to  Vichy  is  more 
direct  than  that  vid.-  Orleans,  and  during 
the  season  at  Vichy  (from  May  to  October) 
an  express  train  makes  the  distance  from 
Paris  in.  eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
If  not  wishing,  then,  to  stop  at  Orleans  or 
Bourges,  this  route  is  decidedly  the  most 


preferable.     Fontainebkau  is  described  in 
the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

After  passing  Netnours,  a  town  of  4000 
inhabitants,  which  contains  an  old  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Savoy  line  of 
the  Dukes  of  Nemoun,  and  the  Ferri^re 
Station,  five  miles  east  of  which,  in  the 
village  of  Bignon,  Mirabeau  was  born,  we 
arrive  at  Mowkargis^  a  town  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants^ It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Canal  de  Briare  and  Orleans,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  an  extensive  forest.  Its  castle  was 
the  former  nursery  of  the  royal  children  of 
France.  It  surrendered  to  the  rebel  Prince 
Cond6  in  1652.  The  scenery  is  now  much 
more  beautiful  as  we  approach  the  banks- 
of  the  Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Briare^  from  which 
Sully's  celebrated  canal  takes  its  name. 
This  canal,  completed  in  1642,  connects  the 
River  Loing  at  Montargis  with  the  Seine 
at  St.Mammes.  Nevers  is  described  in 
Route  No.  8,  as  is  also  Movlins,  At  St 
Germain  des  Fosses  the  traveler  changes 
cars  for  Vichy,  and  arrives  at  that  town  in 
20  minutes.  Fare,  1st  class  from  Parif,  40 
fr.90c.=$8. 


Vichy, — Grand  Hdtel  du  Pare  and  Grand 
Hotel  des  Amhassadors,  These  are  the 
two  best  hotels  in  the  place,  and  are  both 
first  class  and  very  reasonable.  Their 
terms  are,  first  floor,  per  day,  tfin  ordi- 
naire included,  15  frs. ;  second  floor,  13 
frs. ;  third,  11  frs.  The  Ambassador  is 
immediately  opposite  the  beautiful  Casino 
and  music-stand,  where  a  most  capital  or- 
chestra performs  twice  each  day.  The  Du 
Pare  is  opposite  the  beautiful  park  which 
connects  the  Etablissement-Thermal  with 
the  Casino.  It  is  customary  for  all  guests 
to  breakfast  and  dine  at  a  table  d'hote. 

Vichy  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  pret- 
tily situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Allier, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Baden-Baden, 
has  more  visitors  during  the  season  than 
any  other  watering-place  in  Europe.  There 
were  registered  alone  in  1868,  23,500.  AJ  -, 
though  Baden  is  visited  by  40,000  per  yeat, 
few  of  those  take  the  waters,  whereas  near- 
ly every  visitor  to  Vichy  does.  The  proof 
of  their  efficacy  is  the  ste&dily  increasing 
number  each  year.     Two  hundred  years 
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ago  it  was  resorted  to  by  tbe  people  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  many  who  could  afford 
to  come  from  a  distance.  The  first  inspect- 
or was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1603. 
Visitors  to  Vichy  should  read  the  letters 
of  Madame  S6yigne;  she  graphically  de- 
scribes the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vis- 
itors to  Vichy  during  her  time. 

The  Thermal  Establishment  of  Vichy  is 
now  decidedly  the  largest  and  best  regu- 
lated in  France.  It  consists  of  three  sep- 
arate buildings,  each  containing  complete 
bathing  apparatus :  the  largest  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  munificence  of  Adelaide  and 
Victoria,  sisters  of  Louis  XVI. ;  then  the 
hospital  establishment ;  and,  lastly,  the  im- 
mense and  splendidly  directed  new  build- 
ing erected  by  the  company,  which  has 
leased  the  establishment  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  These 
three  buildings  contain  over  300  cabinets 
for  baths,  with  40  others  for  different  kinds 
of  douches.  Each  bath  occupying  an  hour, 
the  company  can  consequently  accommo- 
date 3000  persons  daily.  In  1868  there 
were  172,600  baths  and  douches  paid  for; 
there  were  2,410,500  pints  of  waters  bottled 
and  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world .  The  company  also  sold  224,000 
bottles  of  other  sources,  as  well  as  52,000 
bottles  of  Chateldon,  a  water  much  used  in 
the  hotels  of  Vichy ;  80,000  lbs.  of  the  salts 
of  Vichy  extracted  from  the  water  by  c?*/*- 
fuied  crystallization  for  the  purposes  of 
drink  and  bath,  and  450,000  boxes  of  pas- 
tiles  of  different  forms.  There  is  a  govern- 
ment stamp  on  all  boxes  of  pastiles  and  jars 
of  salts,  placed  there  by  a  commissary  of 
the  government,  that  purchasers  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
used  in  trade  to  make  Vichy  water.  Nature 
is  the  best  chemist.  Use  the  genuine,  or 
don't  use  any,  is  the  advice  of  all  first-class 
physicians. 

The  springs  of  Vichy  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, eight  of  which  are  natural  and  four 
artificial.  The  principal  are  Zm  Grande 
Grille^  Le  Puits-CarrSj  Le  Pttit  Chomel  Lu- 
caSy  UhopUalf  Les  Celestins  (these  are  all 
from  natural  sources),  and  Etauterive,  Mea- 
dumes^  and  Parc^  artesian.  These  are  all 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  sources 
Lardy  and  Larbaud  are  private  property. 

All  these  springs  have  the  same  physical 
property;  they  only  differ  in  their  tem- 
perature, which  gives  them  different  tastes. 
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They  are  composed  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents, and  have  the  same  chemical  propw- 
ties,  but  they  differ  slightly  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  ingredient,  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  predominating.  They  are  also  large- 
ly impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  They 
are  gaseous,  alkaline,  and  thermal  in  va- 
rious degrees.  In  all  the  natural  springs 
the  quantity  and  the  temperature  are  in  di- 
rect ratio,  that  is,  they  increase  or  diminish 
at  the  same  time.  Where  the  water  is 
most  abundant  it  is  always  the  warmest. 
The  Cekttitu  is*  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  These  waters  are  used  internally  and 
externally  as  drinks,  baths,  and  douches. 
The  usual  time  to  perform  a  cure  is  twen- 
ty-one days,  but  many  physicians  say  there 
is  no  fixed  time ;  it  depends  on  the  patients 
and  on  the  disease.  The  springs  of  Vichy 
are  good  for  nearly  all  diseases  of  a  chronic 
order,  but  only  certain  in  those  affecting 
organs  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  principal  diseases  for  which  the  wa- 
ters are  known  to  be  efiicacions  are  diseases 
of  the  liver,  akin,  gravel,  gout,  rhevanaligm, 
womb,  indigeaiion,  diabetes,  and  catarrh.  It 
is  said  that  in  cases  ofgoui  and  diabetea  the 
soothing  effects  of  the  Vichy  waters  are  su- 
perior to  all  known  remedies.  Tbe  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  proves 
their  efiicacy.  The  prices  for  baths  of  the 
first  class  arc  three  francs;  the  same  for 
douches ;  second  class^  two  francs ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  being  in  the  quan- 
tity of  linen .  There  are  some  reserved  cab- 
inets where  you  can  repose  on  a  bed  after 
your  bath  for  one  franc  extra. 

The  new  Cassino,  the  charm  and  pride 
of  Vichy,  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of 
the  kind  in  Europe ;  it  covers  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  feet.  The  theatre 
alone  contains  800  large  arm-chairs,  all 
numbered,  each  subscriber  retaining  his 
own  seat  during  the  term  of  his  subscrip- 
tion. The  price  per  month  is  fifty  francs ; 
this  gives  you  also  the  right  to  all  parts  of 
the  Cassino  as  well,  viz.,  the  aaUea  dejeux 
(no  tapia  vert  or  rouktte),  the  balls,  concerts, 
chairs  in  the  park,  at  the  Celestins,  read- 
ing-room,'etc.  Subscribers  to  the  Cassino 
alone  pay  twenty  francs,  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  except  to  the  theatre.  Entrance  to 
the  theatre  (when  nbt  occupied  by  sabseri- 
bers),  four  francs;  boxes  containing  four 
chairs,  ten  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre  (where  per^ 
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formances  by  the  best  aitists  are  given 
nightly),  the  Cassino  contains  a  splendid 
concert  and  ballroom,  a  salle  dejeux,  read- 
ing-room for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
billiard-room,  smoking-room,  all  splendidly 
furnished  and  decorated.  The  billiard- 
room  contains  four  good  tables,  and  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Professor  Gibelin,  proba- 
bly the  best  teacher  in  Paris.  He  spends 
his  summers  at  Vichy. 

In  1862,  a  beautiful  park,  containing 
twenty-six  acres,  was  laid  out  along  the 
banks  of  the  Allier ;  it  contains  many  beau- 
tiful promenades ;  it  is  protected  by  a  digue 
1^  miles  long;  behind  this  park  may  be 
seen  the  Rocher  des  GeUstins^  at  the  foot  of 
which  that  spring  rises ;  it  takes  its  name 
£rom  a  convent  of  that  name  which  former- 
ly stood  on  its  top.  Its  geological  con- 
struction is  very  curious. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  done 
much  toward  the  advancement  of  Vichy. 
Its  digue,  park,,  reservoir  of  fresh  water  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  a  hotel  de  ville,  light- 
ing with  gas,  in  addition  to  three  beautiful 
chalets  buil't  for  his  own  use  and  at  his  own 
expense,  are  all  due  to  him. 

There  are  numerous  pleasant  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vichy,  viz.,  to  the  Chateau 
of  Raudanj  distance  ten  miles:  this  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Madame  Adelaide, 
the  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  her  nephew,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
The  tariff  for  two  horses  to  Raudan  is  24  fr. 
to  the  Chateau  de  Bourbon  Busset,  distance 
ten  miles.  Some  very  beautiful  views  may 
be  had  during  this  excursion;  fare,  two 
horses,  22  fr.  to  Chateldon,  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  water  by  that  name ;  price  20  fr. 
to  Les  Makofoux,  a  romantic  wild  gorge. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 10  fr.  La  MotUagne  Vertex  a  very  fine 
view  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sichon,  10  fr. 
The  tariff  in  the  town  from  six  A.M.  until 
midnight,  one  horse,  1  fr.  25c.  the  course, 
and  25c.  the  hour;  for  two  horses,  the 
course  2  fr.,  the  hour  3  fr. 

The  principal  consulting  physicians  at 
Vichy  are  Dr.Amable  Dubois,  inspector; 
Dr.  Willemin,  assistant,  and  Dr.  Casimir 
Daumas.  The  last-named  has  written  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Vichy  waters,  and 
stands  high  in  the  profession. 

If  entering  Switzerland  from  Vichy,  the 
most  direct  route  is  to  Geneva  via  Lyons ; 


time  to  Lyons  7h.  30m.  Expense,  1st  class, 
18  f.  60  c.  =  $3.72. 

Returning  to  SL  Germain  de  Fossh, 
where  the  traveler  changes  cars,  and  soon 
passes  the  important  town  oiRoanne,  which 
contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  head  of  that  river's  navigation.  From 
hence  the  productions  of  Lyon  and  the  Le- 
vant, the  coal  of  St  Etienne,  and  the  iron 
of  Southern  France,  which  have  been 
brought  here  by  canal  or  rail,  are  convey- 
ed to  Nantes,  on  the  western  coast  of 
France,  or  by  the  Loire,  and  Canal  de  Bri- 
arty  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Notice  the 
admirable  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which 
cost  $600,000.  Alter  passing  through  a 
tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long,  we  arrive  at 
Tarare,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  muslin,  the  town 
and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  being  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  of  industry.  The 
muslin  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness,  and 
the  weavers  are  obliged  to  work  in  the 
damp  and  cold,  the  moisture  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  thread  from  breaking. 

Perrache,  the  Lyon  station.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Lyon,  see  Index. 

From  Lyon  to  Geneva,  express,  4h.  45m. 
Fare,  16  f.  90  c. =f  3.37,  via  Amberieu,  Cu- 
loz,  and  Bellegarde.  At  Amberieu  you 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  from  Paris. 
[At  Culoz,  if  on  your  way  to  Italy  by 
Mount  Cenis,  you  change  cars.]  Take 
your  scat  in  the  right-hand  8i4e  of  the  cars, 
as  the  raU  keeps  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
River  Rhone,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Bellegarde  is  the  frontier  station  in 
France;  passengers  from  Switzerland  are 
here  asked  for  passports,  and  their  baggage 
is  examined.  You  had  better  have  a  pass- 
port, as  the  authorities  have  the  right  to 
demand  them  from  Americans,  not  from 
Englishmen. 

The  river  here  becomes  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  the  scenery  wild  and  pictur- 
esque. After  passing  several  tunnels  of 
more  or  less  length,  we  enter  the  Tunnel  of 
Credo,  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  which 
cost  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  to 
France,  and  three  years  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  longest  in  Europe.  After  passing 
this  tunnel,  notice  on  the  left  the  powerful 
fortress  of  Eduse,  originally  erected  by  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  wild  end  narrow  gorge,  formed  by  Mont 
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Vouache  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  Mont 
Credo,  a  spur  of  the  Jura,  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  celebrated 
Yauban,  but  dismantled  by  the  Austrians 
after  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
but  has  since  been  repaired,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  French  government,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  strong-holds  in  Europe. 

Eight  miles  from  Bellegarde  we  pass  the 
station  Chanel/^  the  frontier  town  of  Switz- 
erland. No  examination  of  baggage  nor 
passports. 

For  Geneva^  see  Index. 


ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Paris  to  Marseillei^  Totdon,  Nice^ 
Mentone,  and  Genoa^  by  FontainebleaUy  Di- 
jony  Macon,  Lyons,  Valence,  Avignon:  rail- 
road finished  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871 
all  the  way  to  Genoa.  Fare  to  Marseilles, 
105  frs.  25  c. ;  to  Nice,  133  frs.  10  c.  Time 
to  Nice,  27  hours. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  Dijon  and  the  wine-growing 
district  of  Burgundy.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  40,000  inhabitants,  and  has  many 
fine  public  wallcs  and  beautiful  environs. 
Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  Jura,  in  front  of 
the  station,  and  most  admirably  managed. 
Tiie  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Cond6,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  made  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seized  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
then  in  existence ;  its  bells  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.  Dijon  contains  a 
prefecture,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assize  and  commerce,  a  nniversity-acad- 
emy,  numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
icine and  fine  art,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
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It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  fsibricfl 
linen,  cotton,  earthenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
pal d6p6t  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine-drinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasure, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  natural  principle  of  the  arti-^ 
cle  in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  natu- 
ral market  value,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  preparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  fraud- 
ulent names,  not  only  imposing  upon  you, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Redding's 
"Modern  Wines,"  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  6,  and  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

"Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Sa6ne 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The  wine  dis- 
trict is  situated  between  46*-*  and  48*^  lat., 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  30  wide. 
The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  C6te 
6^ Or,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  which  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  Dijon  into  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  south  and 
southeastern  aspect,  both  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevations  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself,  rich  in 
agricultural  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  long. 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  is 
in  general  customary.  The  superfices  de- 
voted to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart 
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ment  of  C6te  d'Or  is  ^bent  63,378  acres. 
The  department  of  tbJs  .^aone  and  Loire, 
the  least  important  district  of.Bttrgandy 
as  respects  the  quality  of -the  i^ines,  cpn^ 
tains  76,776  acres  of  vineyards.  The  third 
district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  4!i0r.in 
the  qualit^  of  its  produce,  while  its;  vine- 
yards are  more  extensive,  containing  no 
less  than  84,075  acres  of  surfaoe./  The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  224^223.  The  value  of  the  -wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
ordinary  production,  amounts  to  52,139,495 
francs — over  ten  mUlions  of  dollars.  The 
wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
elicial  to  the  palate  and  to  health ;  they 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  brandy,  cany  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy;  they 
cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  they  fascinate 
all  but  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
ilavor.  About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
out  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  different  ports  of 
France,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu- 
rally consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  red  wines  of  Champagne  resem- 
ble them  most  in  character.  The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Burgundy  are  known  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  divisions  Cote  de  Nuits,  Cote  de 
Beaune,  and  C6te  Chalonnaise. 

"  The  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  may  be  judged  by  the  following  lists 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune,  in  the  centre  of  Cote  d'Or. 
There  2300  hectolitres  of  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  95, 
45,000  fine  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  30,  and  113,670  at  18  francs. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
districts  in  respect  to  qualify,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire — 
80  francs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highest 
price, 'and  15  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
real  Burgundy  fetch  from  300  to  400  francs 
the  muid^'f  or  rather  125  the  hectolitre, 
while  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
Thfr  white  -wines  bring  from  98  to  23. 
Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sink  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13.50 

•  A  Iiectolitre  Is  fequal  to  26f  Eng.  gallons, 
t  li'inal  to  74  praUons. 


per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  experiments, 
as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  strength.  The  results  yet  obtained  are 
not,  therefore,  very  satisfactory. 

"Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  red  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are- deemed  most  essential  to  vinous 
perfection^  V  Tlie  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica- 
cy which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  ^held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  kno-vyn.  It  can  not  be  niixed  with 
any  other ;  even  two  of  the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  bouquet. 

^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beaune,  Nuit,  and  Chalonnaise. 

"The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Dijon,  are  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beaune  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  Dijon,  near  Gevray,  5  miles 
from  Dijon,  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is.  very  smalL 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  with 
small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullness, 
keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength;  but  this  would  commend 
it  in  England  or  America.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delieatQ  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Champagne, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  persons 
not  judges  might  easily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plants  used 
are  those  called  the  Noirien  and  Pineau. 
The  Gihaudot  and  the  Garnet,  which  last 
grape  has  an  ill  name,  are  used  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Garnet  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man's  wine.  The  Chaudena^,  fcft  white 
wins,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  ragmU  a  la 
Sardanapale,  and  a  lady  ceR»etwe,  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  In  France. 

"  At  B^ze,  St.  Jacques,  Mazy,  Veroilles, 
Musigny,  Chambolle,  the  Clos  Bernardon, 
du  Roi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chenave,  of 
Marcs  d'Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perri^re, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  as 
well  as  red. 

"  In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  is  much  more  extensive  than  in 
Dijon.  The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  southwest,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  road  conducting  from  Dijon 
to  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuits,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoisseurs  in  wine.  The  first 
commune  is  Yougeot.  Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
is  seen  extending  about  400  ^'-ards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  inclosure 
of  about  48  hectares,  112|-  acres  English, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
is  E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  3*^  to  4°.  Here 
is  produced  the  celebrated  wine  Clos- 
Vougeot.  The  upper  part  of  the  land 
turns  a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  5°  or  6°.  The  soil  upon  the  surface 
differs  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  is 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  the  best  wine  is  grown. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and  a 
half  the  English  acre.  No  manure  is  used ; 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.  The 
cellars  contain  vats,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hogsheads,  in  which  the  must  is 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is 
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most  rapid.  Above  this  vineyard  is  an- 
other choice  spot,  called  £ss4jaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  high- 
er part  of  Clos-Yougeot.  Farther  on  is 
Yosnes,  a  village  which  produces  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  fine  aroma,  and  spirit. 

"The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  RemanSe'VivaxU  (so  called  from  a 
monastery  of  that  name),  BomxmSe-Coutiy 
Richebourg,  and  La  Tathe,  The  vineyard 
producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Richebourg  and 
Roman^e-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground.  The  Roman6e-Conti  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgundy.  Ouvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  francs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosure  of 
about  2  hectares  in  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  is  very 
small.  The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Roman^Conti  is  south- 
east, and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  5^  in 
slope.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  man- 
agement from  that  of  the  neighboring 
growths. 

"  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
leasrue  frY>m  Yosnes  is  the  small  town  of 
is  Ui  j».  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  is  mostly  fiat.  Upon  l^is  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on  a  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  southwestern  aspect  of  not 
more  than  3°  or  4^j  the  wdl-known  St. 
George's,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.  The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce,  wines  of  ordi- 
nary quality.  In  the  commune  of  Aloxe 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  is  made  gives  only  10  or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  ai^e  but 
46.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  production 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.  The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality ;  while,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  tho 
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soil,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  culture  and  spe- 
cies of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
wine-grower.  In  such  a  district  as  the 
Cote  d'Or  it  is  difference  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
its  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of  competi- 
tion in  laboring  after  excellence. 

**  Bordering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vine^^ard 
of  Beanne,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  very 
agreeable  character.  Not  far  from  thence 
is  produced  the  FbAuzy,  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
wine,  with  the  taste  of  the  raspberry,  and 
Pomard,  of  somewhat  more  body  than  Vol- 
nay,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  climates.  These 
are  wines  which,  when  genuine,  bear  a 
good  character  all  over  the  world. 

"Between  Volnay  and  Meursanlt  the 
vineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  hectares  upon  a  southern 
slope.  The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  wine,  called  Meursault ;  the 
middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider- 
ed preferable  to  Volnay.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Meursault  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  '  passe-tous- grains'  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  wbite  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  hot 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Gen^vri^res,  of  the 
Gontte  d'Or,  and  of  Perri^res.  The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines 
are  grown  is  but  sixteen.  The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Meursault,  where  it 
joins  Pttligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicious 
white  wine  called  Mont-Bachet,  of  exqui- 
site perfnme,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  vine-ground 
of  Mont-Bachet  is  divided  into  VAine  Mont- 
Bachet,  le  Chevalier  Mont-Bachet,  and  la 
Bat<ird  Mont-Bachet.  The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  ground,  is  a  slope  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
hectares.  L'Aine,  or  the  true  Mont-Ba- 
chet, is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.  The 
Batard  is  only  separated  from  the  two  oth- 
er vineyards  by  the  road  which  leads  from 
Puligny  to  Chasflagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.  These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
wine  from  them  is  so  different  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Bachet  sells  for  1200 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  There 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
ri^res  and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  from  their 
vicinily  to  Mont-Bachet. 

"  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Le 
Bas,  not  far  from  Puligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  much  sought  after.  It  faces  the 
southwest,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect.  The  village  of  San- 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated,  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos- 
Pitois,  and  the  Gravi^res,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines 
of  Burgundy  which  an  Englishman  can 
hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to  winei 
less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  from  habit 
than  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho- 
sen more  from  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavor.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equall}"^  affect  the  quality  of  these  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicacy.  The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  French  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  go  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Do- 
ver, including,  of  course,  the  journey  to 
the  fomier  place.  They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

**  The  best  Burgundies,  called  rc8  Uth  de 
ciwees,  are  from  the  select  vines,  namely, 
the  Noirien  and  Pineav,  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  first  in  quality, 
and  are  wines,  when  well  made  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  appre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  of  spirit,  raciness, 
good  bod}',  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that  peculiar  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  wines  of 
France.  •  The  next,  called  the  first  cuveet 
vins  de  primear,  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.    Good  wines, 
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les  bonnet  ctwSes,  which  are  grown  on  a  soil 
less  favorable  than  the  iuregoing,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  come  les  cuvees  rondesy  hav- 
ing  the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
equal  their  strength,  but  wanting  their 
full  fineness  and  bouquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  second  and  third  cuvees,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
ceding growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
spirit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  flavor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  come  from  the  same  species  of 
wine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  is  inferi- 
or, or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

"  Of  the  common  red  wines  of  Cote  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  tous 
grain,  or  passe  tous  grains,  which  come  ftom 
a  mixture  of  the  Noirien  and  Pineau  grape 
with  the  Gamctg.  The  wine  de  tons  grains 
is  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has  a 
deep  color,  tending .  to  the  violet,  much 
body,  sui&icient  spirit,  and,  after  a  certain 
age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse  wine, 
but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
taining such  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  is  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  *les  seconde  et  troisi^me  cuv6es' 
of  a  middHng  season. 

"There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white 
Arine  in  the  Cote  d'Or ;  the  first  made  from 
Che  white  PtneaUj  and  the  second  from  the 
common  plant  mingled  with  it.'  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Rachet,  already 
mentioned.  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
years  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit,  with- 
out too  great  dryness,  and  a  luscious  taste, 
without  cloying  thickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  that  lightness 
of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  yellowish,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  C6te  d'Or  differ  most  essentially  from 
that  of  Mont-Rachet.  The  common  kinds 
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are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

' '  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  be  fixed.  The 
tetes  de  cuvee,  or  choice  products  in  the  best 
years,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  215  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. *  Les  premier  cuvees'  in  such  sea- 
sons bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  *  les  bonne  cu- 
v^s,'  from  600  to  700;  *  les  ronde,'  from 
400  to  500;  ^les  deusd^me  et  troui^me,' 
from  350  to  400  and  above ;  the  others  not 
moro  than  two  hundred  francs. 

"The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  francs, 
the  other  white  wines  from  300  to  600,  and 
the  common  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queue. 

"  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs ;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  are  demand* 
ed  for  them.  It  may  easily  be  judged, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  perfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vineyards  on  the  hills 
of  Beaune,  on  an  average  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  francs ;  Po- 
mard,  450  fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Savigny, 
420  fr. ;  Aloxe,  430  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Corton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Puligny,  viz. :  Mont-Rachet,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
riferes  and  Clavoyon,  380  fr.  Meursault 
wines,  viz. :  Les  Gen^vri^res,  La  Ooutte 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
fr. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  from  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

"  The  wines  from  the  Nuits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  fcr  aroma, 
body,  softness,  raciness,  and  will  bear 
transport  to  any  distance :  Pr^maux,  500 
fr.;  Nuits,  500  fr.;  Nuits  St.  George's,  580 
fr. ;  Vosnes,  530  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz. :  Richebourg,  600  fr. ;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Romance  St.  Vivant,  700  fr. ;  Roma- 
n6e-Conti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottle ;  Vougeot, 
530  fr. ;  Clos  de  Vougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  hot- 
tie,  at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;   if  otherwise,  a^ 
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three  or  four  years  from  the  vintage.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  vats  till  bottled,  in 
which  it  mellows  better  than  in  the  cask. 
The  quantity  produced  is  but  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pvneau  and  the  Chanderuty,  No  ma- 
nure is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Yougeot  and  Romanoe-Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly sell  their  v/ines  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
years  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them  im- 
mediately, and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
made  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 
seals.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon 
thp  following  were  not  long  since  the  price 
of  two-year-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
such  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  carry  a  price  generally  of  456 
litres  the  queue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin^  800  to  1000  fr.  the  queue; 
Gevray,  500  to  550;  Chenove  Montrual, 
350  to  400 ;  Y iolettes,  310  to  350 ;  Marsan- 
nay,  300  to  330 ;  Perri^res,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chamber- 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr. ;  Ge\Tay,  700  to  800; 
ChamboUe,  700  to  800;  Chenove,  400  to 
450;  Dijon,  300  to  400  fr.;  Marsannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  300; 
Fixin  and  Fixey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  250  fr.,  the  cask  included. 

*'The  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  most  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  those 
which  generally  develop  their  good  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been 
cellared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  s0on.  Opinions  are  different 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
them.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  they  are 
bottled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
vat;  but  inore  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  afford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  infe- 
rior sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
are  not  commonly  delivered  until  the 
month  of  March  of  the  second  year  after 


the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines 
are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 
they  remain  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dura- 
tion of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  they  are  made- 
After  that  time,  though  they  will  support 
themselves,  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  Second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardi- 
est wines  have  attained  their  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de- 
sired after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  Tiie  duration  of  the  or- 
dinary wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
The3'  are  rarely  kept  long, in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  would 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

"  The  manner  of  making  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  wines  of  the  Cote  d*Or  is 
sufficiently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com- 
monly trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  must  is  suffered  to  ferment. 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  frpm  30  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  f  nd  from 
three  to  eight  days,  and  even  12  days,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  first  class  of  wines.  The 
white  wines  ar^  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  consists 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  foUow- 
jilg;  the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  racking  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

"The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con- 
sidered as  respects  the  excellence  of  :ts 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Tone 
It  contains,  as  luus  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  the  Cote  d'Or;  but,  though  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Auxerre  are  40  francs  the  muid  of  280 
litres,  to  300  and  350. 

*'  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  is  made  from  the  black 
Pineau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
following  wines  in  their  order  of  snperiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivlns, 
Quetard,  Pied  de  Rat,  Chapotte,  Judas, 
Boussicat,  Rosoir,  Champeau,  the  lies. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  130  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  the  vast 
variety  of  species.  They  bring  from  300 
to  400  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  350  francs.  In  the  communes  of 
Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Palotte,  worth  about  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

"  This  district  produces  red  wines  still 
lower  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
Is  made  from  the  grapes  called  Tre^seau^ 
romain,  &nd plant  duEoi,  alone  or  mingled. 
Of  this  class  the  Tresseau  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind ;  the  wine  sells  for  86  francs 
the  hectolitre.  The  third  class  is  made 
from  the  vine  Gamay  or  Garnet,  and  is  on 
that  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Yonne,  the  best 
class  is  produced  from  the  Pineau  hlanc. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Chablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  favorable  year  it  should 
be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis stand  in  the  following  order :  first,  Yal 
Mur ;  secondly,  Vauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
nouille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Milieu,  forming  together  about  fifty- 
five  hectares  of  vine^^ards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  250  to  300  francs  the  muid. 

"  The  third  class  of  white  wines  is  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  23  francs 
the  hectolitre. 

"  The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  is  often  kept  in  the  wood 
for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  years 
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more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  age.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold^  They 
are  never  fined  except  for  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  quality,  bringing  40  francs;  third- 
ly, common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  from 
Rouvres,  Annay,  Month6ch6rin,  Monfaute, 
Clos  de  Vezeley,  and  Clos  de  Givry .  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Valloux,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  GiroUes,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same-  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champa 
gachot  is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  all  the  care  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color  It  is  rarely  better 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap 
pens  but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  are 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  this  appear 
ance.  The  best  wines  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  small.  The  arrondissement  of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-ground  from  Tronchoy 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Pr6aux,  Perriferes,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers, particularly  Olivette,  in  the  commune 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  35.  The  wine  of 
Olivette,  oneof  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  lacks 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  very  favorable 
years.     The  communes  which  furnish  the 
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best  wines  are  Tonnerre,  Epineuil,  Danne- 
moine,  for  the  fine  red  wines;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown 
at  Molosme,  St.  Martin,  Neury,  and  Yezin- 
nes.  White  wines  are  grown  in  the  com- 
munes of  Tronchoy,  Fley,  B6ra,  Viviers, 
Tissey,  Roffey,  Serigny,  and  Yezannes. 
Those  of  Grize,  in  the  commune  of  Epi- 
neul,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  above 
all,  of  Vaumorillon,  in  the  commune  of 
Junay,  are  distinguished.  These  wines 
are  treated  in  making  as  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
and  will  keep  good  in  bottles  from  five  to 
ten  years.  The  department  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Burgundy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  Cote 
d'Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Burgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
classes.  These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the 
arrondissement  of  Macon  furnishes  red 
wines,  for  ei^aniple,  to  the  extent,  of  4Md 
hectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
219,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quality,  at 
intermediate  prices,  down  to  15.  There 
are  excellent  wines  in  quality  between 
those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
at  6  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drink,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.  Lyons  is  a  great  consumer 
of  these  wines.  The  wines  of  the  com- 
mune of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theoreins, 
sell  for  56  francs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Guin- 
chay,  Davay^  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amour,  at 
different  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  francs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
Pouilly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  much  less.  They  sell  at 
56  francs ;  Fniss^  at  47 ;  Solntr6,  Chaiu- 
tr6,  Loch6,  Yinzelles,  Yergisson,  Salomay, 
Chamay,  Pierre-cloB  still  lower.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  wine  does  not  Increase 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  wines  of  Bui^nd}'  are  gener- 
Rlly  dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is 
indifferent.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
]>rovorb  among  the  wine-growers,  Vin  vert^ 
viii  cher — 'tart  wine,  dear  wine.*  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine  always  accompanies  abundant 
years,  and  the  reverse.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very 
much  improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of 
l^it  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  svstem  in  the  Muconnais  U  for  the 


most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  ba< 
tween  proprietor  and  cultivator.  The  Yig« 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.  The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  GOOO  francs.  Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  tho 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent. Of  other  red  wines,  tho  little  Cor- 
tin,  named  Moulin-^vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicato  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.  The  wine  of 
Davay^  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  may 
bo  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
till  the  twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  Cote  d'Or  in  excellence, 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
When  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.  In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  tho 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  or  tho 
Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Muconnais.  Their  characteristic  is  tho 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  At 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agree* 
able,  after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.  They 
will  keep  a  long  while.  The  wine  of  Fuiss^ 
does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor ;  is  fine  and  delicate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The 
wines  of  Solutr6  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fuiss6,  but  are  inferior. 

**  These  and  the  other  white  wines  enu- 
merated before  are  often  sparkling  or 
mousseux  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  tho  second  year,  when  bot- 
tled in  March.  They  keep  long  and  well. 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood  j 
but  the  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bot- 
tling. In  Autun  there  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Marailges ; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  is 
that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed,  all  the  wines 
of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinary  wines,  and  Irattlod  at  three  vears 
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of  age  ;  will  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
in  qaality  by  age,  and  become  from  vins 
cTordinaire  to  be  vins  d* entremets.  The 
mean  price  is  35  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions in  quality  as  those  of  Autun.  The 
best  wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  G6  francs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste ;  they 
please  by  their  agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  still  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chulons  increase  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  price  every  year  they 
arc  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  from  2  to  3  francs.  In  the  arron- 
dissements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  from  20  to  24  francs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Nature  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
in  the  world. 

*'  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bur- 
gundy depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular places,  often  in  the  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  within  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  France  has  in  these 
wines  .a  just  cause  for  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
While  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  Is  evident  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
is  very,  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  from  France,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
choice  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish,  but  which  foreign  merchants 
very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  for  the  highest  class 
of  Burgundy,  such  as  Roman6e-Conti,  of 
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which  only  a  dozen  pieces  arc  annually 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
any  where.  The  first  of  theso  wines,  be- 
ing grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris 
market ;  and  to  the  second,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  same 
remark  will  apply.  The  genuine  Cham- 
bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  class  of  Bur- 
gundy aro,  therefore,  substituted  for  theso 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.  This 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  can  discern  the  difference. 
Ill  wholesomeness,  and  every  essential 
quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  are 
equal  to  the  first  growths.  To  recapitu- 
late the  wines  of  the  Cute  d'Or,  the  finest 
Burgundies  of  the  Cote  de  Nuits  are,  Ko^ 
man6e-Conti,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
mance St.  Yivant,  Bichebourg,  Nuits,  St. 
George's,  Clos-Vougeot,  Pr6maux,  Vosnes, 
and  La  Perri^re.  Of  the  Cote  de  Beaune, 
ChamboUe,  Musigny,  Volnay,  Pomard, 
Beaune,  Savignj^  Aloxe,  Aloxe  de  Cortin. 
Of  the  Cote  de  Challonais,  Vosnes,  Morey, 
Santenot,  St.  Aubin,  Maranges.  These  aro 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  among 
red  wines.  Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont- 
Rachet  takes  the  first  place,  then  the 
Goutte  d'Or  and  Genevri^res  of  Meursault. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above 
.are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.  The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  Olivettes, 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Perri^re. .  Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  pro- 
ceding  page,  to  which,  in  the  second  class, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Les 
Poches,  Haute  Perri^re,  Irancy,  Danne- 
moine,  and  Conlanges  la  Yineuse,  The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chablis, 
■Tonnerre,  Le  Clos,  Yauxdesir.  The  first 
class  of  Burgundies  in  the  Saone  and  Loire 
are  Moulin-jl-vent,  Torins,  and  Chenas. 
The  second  class  comprise  Fleuri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  all  the  district  of 
Roman^che. ' '  The  buffet  at  the  station  of 
Lyons  1$  very  fine,  and  the  landlord,  M. 
Paul,  is  a  liberal  wholesale  dealer  in  wines. 
After  leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the  Vougeot 
station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 
described  b}'  Mr.  Redding.  We  next  pass 
Nuits  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants;  its  wines, 
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described  above,  ivere  rendered  famous  as 
far  back  as  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
physician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health. 

Beattne,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel  de  France,  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1443 ;  a  public  library' 
of  10,000  volumes;  it  has  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
trade,  however,  is  in  the  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported. 
Monge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
favorite  of  Napoleon,  was  born  here. 

Chalon-«wr-Sa6ne^  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Saone ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  Canal  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  Saone.  Hotels,  Hotel  du  Pare  and 
//.  Trois  Faisans,  There  is  a  granite  col- 
umn supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Eoman 
period,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
and  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Saone,  is  an 
admirably  managed  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  also  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
watches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exports  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in 
tl42 ;  he  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Marcel,  but  was  afterward  remove  j  to  Par- 
aclete. Steamers  go  down  the  Saone  to 
Lyons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone :  population  19,000 :  Hotel  de  VEv^ 
rope,  decidedly  the  best  house  here.  The 
proprietor  is  a  grower  of  the  celebrated 
Macon  wine  called  '"'^Thorin.^^  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  Hotd  de  Ville,  cathedral, 
and  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  via  Bourges,  Point 
d*Ain,  here  change  cars.  This  is  the  most 
direct  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone :  population  323,954.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Grand  Hotel  de  Lyon, 
Rue  Imperiale,  first  class  in  every  respect, 
and  Grand  Hdtel  Collet,  No.  60  Rue  Impe- 
riale and  No.  99  Rue  de  rimp^ratrice,near 


Place  Louis-le-Grand — good  house,  prices 
reasonable.  Lyons  is  the  centre  of  man- 
ufactures in  France,  and  the  second  city 
in  the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  pop- 
ulation. It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Un- 
der the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,  it  was 
the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  in  modem 
times,  its  share  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giv- 
ing it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  has  rendered  its  name  enduringly  pop- 
ular in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  oppo- 
site and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  are  magnificent  quays ;  and  the  city 
possesses  many  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detail.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  closely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera- 
ting hand,  however,  of  the  late  emperor 
effected  many  changes.  Lyons  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  silk  manufacture,  includ- 
ing that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  the  same  fabric ;  but  the  present, 
number  of  silk  looms  is  much  below  what 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industiy  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  the  fuller  development  amcrg 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  factories  for  the  prod- 
uce of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewelr}',  and  other  arti* 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautifal  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourvi^res:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  Hotel  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  £^09- 
pital  of  Antiquities,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula 
both  were  bom.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  NStre  Dame  de  Four* 
viere,  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
Stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  church  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lyons  from  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  ever  600  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Sa6ne,  and  on  clear  days  Mont  Blanc,  100 
miles  off,  is  often  seen.  Immediately  be- 
hind Fourvi^res  stands  the  church  of  St, 
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franee,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  that  cruel  tyrant, 
Septimias  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  nearly  20,000  Christians 
who  had  met  here  to  pray.     Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  vaults  underneath 
the  church.    The  museum  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Atcensionj  by  Perugino,  master  of  Raphael. 
There  are  also  a  number  by  Rubens,  Guer- 
cino,  Teniers,  and  Palmo  Vecchio.    Thero 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  bom  in  Lyons  was 
Jacquard ,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.    There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery;  also  one  in  the  School  of  Bestgn, 
or  Institution  de  la  Martiniere ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.     Lyons  also  contains  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History^  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.     Be- 
fore the  siege  of  Lyons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000;  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  library  into  a  barrack, 
and  insisted  in  using  the  books  only  for 
fuel.    The  H6ld  de  ViUe  is  rendered  histor- 
ically of  great  importance.     It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
siege   of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
FouchS,  and  Collot  d'Herbois.     The  last 
named,  who  wais  chief  of  thoise  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.     Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  after  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  heights  of  St.  Croix,  of 
Fourvieres,  and  Croix-Rousse;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  are 
principally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 
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live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar- 
row, dirty  streets.  This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  turbu% 
lence  and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier :  there  are  over  30,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  fh)m  military  duties  on 
that  account.  They  do  not  work  in  large 
factories  as  with  us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  silk  to  the  weavers  and 
dvers.  This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  centur}\  The  Conseil  des  Prttd' 
hommes,  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
very  beneficial  effect,  in  settling  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man.  Om- 
nibuses traverse  the  town  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  voitures  stand  on  the  principal 
places  :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  rivers,  and  when  in  yellow, 
at  right  angles.  Steamers  on  the  Rhone 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
from  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone;  but  take  the  railway  b}'  all 
means.  The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  from  the  cars  by  sitting 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  road  skirting 
the  river  on  its  left. 

Viennef  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants : 
hotel  Table  Ronde,  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Viennoise  by  the  Romans, 
and  waa  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgund}',  and  the  residence  of  the  dau- 
phin. It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  nn^ 
merous  ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
the  Castle  of  Salomon,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  he  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul, 
after  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1311,  and  abolished  the  Order  of 
tho  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  is,  aft- 
er passing  the  viUage  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas,  where  it  is  said  Pontius 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self from  a  rock !  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  our  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  Tain,  we  peiceive  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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turn  hermit,  and  establbhed  his  cell  on 
the  top  of  this  hill :  he  amused  his  leisure 
hours  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  plant- 
ing among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
Vionnier   species   from    Condrieu,     The 
Shuraz  was  afterward  introduced.     It  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration:  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
hill  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  300  acres,  which  produces 
the  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
as  the  Hermitage,     The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  years  without 
altering :  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot- 
tled for  4  or  5  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle.  The  quantity  produced  is  about  63,000 
gallons,  including  every  quality.    A  large 
quantity  of  the  first  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
(1  >aux  to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
claret,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exportation.     The  white  Hermitage 
is  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  qualities.     This  is  the 
finest  white  wine  France  produces,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  first  quality  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.     The  second 
quality  is  generally  passed  off  as  the  first 
to  the  foreigner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
list  of  the  foreign  merchant:  its  color 
should  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  known  wine.     It  is  of  a  rich 
ta^te,  between  that  of  the  dry  and  luscious 
-wines.     It  is  often-  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion for  two  years,  but  is  never  'delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fermentation  is  complete.     The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
120  tierces,  or  8400  gallons  annually.     It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
deterioration ;  though  after  25  or  30  years 
old  it  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

VcUence  contains  20,142  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  de  Poste.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Yalentinois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Caesar  Borgia.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  YI.,  barracks, 
court -house,  citadel,  and  theatre.    The 


principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  it 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  from  Valence  is 
the  village  of  St.  Perey,  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  of  the  verv  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St  Percy 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Champagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  red  St.  Percy  derives  its  color  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Mousseaux 
of  St.  Percy  ranks  equal  to  the  first-class 
Champagne. 

Avign(m^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  36,407. 
Principal  hotels  Avignon  and  V Europe,  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  ])alace  is  now  used  as  a  mil- 
itary barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surmounted  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  watch-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Doms^  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Pra^ 
dier ;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  buUt,  and 
the  Hotel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
man ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  built  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
establishments,  a  botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments.  The  museum  con- 
tains man}*^  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-gallery,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  w&cy  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  the  great 
marine  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  nearly  60,000  volumes.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  as 
sociations.  Here  *  *  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,"  the  immortal  tribune 
Rienzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dungeon,  until  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  poet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.     From  Avignon  to  Vaacluse 
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is  a  very  interesting  excursion  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  Petrarch.  The  trout  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  are  exquisite. 

ArleSj  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhone; 
contains  about  6^367  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord,  This  town  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  The  amphithe- 
atre is  459  feet  long  and  338  wide.  It  has 
five  corridors  and  43  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
was  excavated  in  1830.  It  was  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centu- 
ry by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  they  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  Charles  Martel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cious quays,  and  several  good  squares. 
Around  the  Palace  Royab  arc  a  handsome 
town  hall,  th^  Cathedral  of  St.  TrojMmus. 
This  saint  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  some 
very  good  statuary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  "Venus  of  Aries,"  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trepot for  goods  passing  from  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
and  tiie  seat  of  many  celebrated  councils. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  314,  at 
which  the  Donatists  were  condemned. 

MarseiUeSy  the  commercial  capital  of 
France,  and  for  a  long  time  possessed  of 
the  most  important  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  quays  are  very 
magniticent,  and  its  harbor  is  always  crowd- 
ed with  the  shipping  of  Southern  nations. 
It  contains  a  population  of  300,131  souls. 

Principal  hotels,  and  two  of  the  best  in 
France,  are  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  et 
de  la  Paix  and  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Mar' 
ssiUes,  both  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
position  in  Marseilles,  and  fitted  up  with 
all  the  comforts  of  the  very  best  hotels. 
The  first- named  contains  250  sleeping- 
rooms  and  20  saloons,  a  banqueting-saloon, 
table  d'hote,  restaurant,  public  drawing, 
room,  and  elevator ;  baths  on  all  the  floors; 
numerous  American  and  English  journals; 
omnibuses  at  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  trains.  Terms  moderate ;  cuisine  and 
cellar  first  class. 
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In  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles,  al- 
though every  thing  is  first  class,  the  prices 
are  reasonable,  and  both  landlords  and  serv- 
ants polite.  The  splendid  apartments  are 
in  suits  or  separately,  famished  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort. In  addition  to  the  handsome  bed- 
rooms, there  are  beautiful  drawing-rooras, 
lounging-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  bath- 
rooms. There  is  also  an  improvement 
which  our  American  hotels  might  imitate 
with  advantage,  viz.,  on  every  floor,  in  the 
best  position  of  the  house,  there  is  a  pub- 
lic reception-room,  where,  if  a  party  is 
traveling  together,  or  acquaintances  are 
made  on  the  journey,  they  can  meet  to 
talk  over  affairs  without  descending  to 
Itbe  lower  floor.  There  is  a  fine  table 
d'hdte. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians 600  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  refuge  for  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  C}Tus.     It  soon  became  the  entrepot 
of  all  the  surrounding  countries;  founded 
man}'  fine  colonies ;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  arts ;  pre- 
served its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  and 
often  acted  as  an  independent  republic ; 
but  it  has  left  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur.     These  consist  of  a 
few  fragments  of  sculpture,and  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.    The  harbor  is  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels.    Its  entrance,  which  ad- 
mits only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is  defended 
by  two  hills,  surmounted  by  the  forts  St. 
Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortified  islands  Chateau 
d'lf,  Pom&gue,  and  Ratoneau.     The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  over 
25,  COO.      The    connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  very  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperit}'^  of  Marseilles,  as  it  monopo- 
lizes nearl}*^  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.    Marseilles  sufibred  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720.     Over 
one  half  the  population  of  the  town  was 
swept  away.   The  scourge  lasted  the  whole 
summer.    It  was  from  here  St.  Louis  sail- 
ed with  an  immense  fleet  of  galle3'8--all 
of  which  Marseilles  furnished — on  the  cru- 
sade.   Marseilles  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  several  very  celebrated  persons,  among 
whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and  ex- 
premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astron^ 
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omer  Pytheas,  the  preacher  Mascaron,  and 
the  sculptor  Paget.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1481. 
The  public  garden  of  Marseilles  is  very 
beautiful ;  by  no  means  fail  to  take  a  drive 
or  a  walk  to  it.  A  new  and  magnificent 
museum,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  will  soon 
be  finished,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  New  and  beauti- 
ful buildings  are  being  erected  on  every 
side,  and  the  master  mind  which  govema 
the  country  is  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  churches  are  St,  Victor  CUmr' 
ireattx  and  Ndtre-Datne  de  la  Garde.  A 
few  days  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  Mar- 
aeilles. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Messageries  Maritime  Company. 
They  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
direct  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens ;  one  line  direct  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  stopping  at  Messi- 
na and  Palermo ;  one  line  to  Naples,  stop- 
ping only  at  Civita  Yecchia;  a  line  to 
Naples,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Yecchia;  also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam- 
ers, and  the  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
They  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
fa, Beirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
and  Smyrna;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. These  are  decidedly  the  best 
boats,  and  their  table  d'hote  is  excellent. 
The  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  the  different  boats,  their  time 
of  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
points,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  traveler ;  they  ma}"  be  obtained  gratis 
at  the  Company's  office  in  Paris  or  Mar- 
seilles. As  the  fare  and  time  of  sailing 
is  changeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any 
time  in  a  work  of  this  description.  The 
author  was  once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly an  English  guide-book.  Travelers  to 
Spain,  not  wishing  to  return  to  Paris, 
generally  take  steamers  from  Marseilles. 
They  leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Algiers. 

From  Marseilles  to  Nice:  distance,  155 
miles;  time,  6  hours  30  minutes;  fare,  27 
frs.  45  c.     'I'o  Tr.u'on,  36  miles. 


Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
onb'  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  contains 
about  71,126  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  Mtdte,  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forts 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship-building 
docks,  rope  and  sail  works.  Toulon  was 
origihally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and 
by  Charles  Y .  in  1536.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  expedition  in  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  OUioules — ^the  only 
approach  to  the  city  on  the  west — being 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  50,000 
mad  Republicans,  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance should  have  b^en  given  np  to  the  en- 
emy, they  massacred  aU  who  came  in  their 
wa}**,  friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred 
of  their  friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Six  thousand  unfortunate  victims  were 
murdered  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre  was 
at  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  French 
General  Dugommier,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
was  acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. Fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  advantage  of  the  English  fleet, 
embarking  thereon.  Here,  at  Toulon, 
young  Bonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in 
command,  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  vast  military  genius  in  planning 
and  directing  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Br^gaillon,  Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which 
positions  commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they  opened 
their  fire  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
standing  ont  to  sea.  In  1707  the  English 
and  Dntch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dinian army,  bombarded  the  city,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  Mus^e  de  la  Ma- 
rine and  the  Botanical  Garden — the  last  is 
outside  the  town — are  well  worth  a  visit. 

Seven  miles  from  Toulon  is  Hyeres.  Ho- 
tel Des  A  mbassadeurs.  Hyeres  is  one  of  the 
warmest,  most  sheltered,  and  popular  win- 
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ter  residences  in  the  soath  of  France.  It 
is  sitnated  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  snrroanded  by  lovely  orange -gardens, 
while  the  olive,  vine,  and  palm-tree  flour- 
ish in  abundance.  Every  comfort  neces- 
sary for  the  invalid  may  be  found  here. 
The  Casino  contains  a  club,  news-rooms, 
assembly-rooms,  and  library,  with  elegant 
saloons  for  balls  and  reunions.  The  ex- 
cursions are  numerous,  horses  and  donkeys 
cheap,  the  latter  only  two  francs  per  day. 
There  are  several  Roman  ruins  in  the  vi- 
cinity— ^the  city  of  Pomponia,  the  fountafai 
of  St.  Salvador,  etc.,  while  the  lovely  villas 
peeping  through  the  immense  pino  forests 
produce  a  most  beautiful  effect. 

JVice,  which  in  the  Greek  means  vic- 
tory, is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
protected  ifrom  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
North  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  which  rises 
behind  it  like  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
Since  its  annexation  to  France  it  has  rap- 
idly improved,  not  only  in  population  (now 
about  55,000),  but  in^every  thing  which 
tends  to  promote  comfort  and  pleasure. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Grand  Hdtel 
Chauvin,  Hotel  d* Angleterre,  Grand  Hotel, 
Hotel  MedUerraniSy  and  Hdtel  de  France, 
The  last,  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Zun- 
del,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Quay 
Massena,  near  the  Promenade  Anglais, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea ;  con- 
tains reception,  smoking,  and  reading 
rooms,  with  English  and  American  news- 
papers ;  the  proprietor  and  servants  speak 
English.  The  HStel  d* AngkUi-re  has  for  a 
long  time  maintained  its  position  as  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  Europe.  The  ^'Jardin 
des  Plantes"  and  English  Promenade  are 
immediately  opposite.  The  Chauvin  is  an 
immense  establishment,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Chauvin, 
who  uses  all  his  ability  to  make  his  guests 
comfortable.  The  Grand  HM  of  Nice  is 
a  very  large  and  elegant  house,  situated 
opposite  the  new  square,  containing  splen- 
did reception,  dining,  and  reading  rooms, 
billiards,  etc.,  and  is  well  managed.  The 
Hotel  Meditemmee  is  a  first-class,  good 
house,  situated  on  Promenade  Anglais, 
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The  climate  of  Nice  is  very  regular,  and 
the  temperature,  even  in  December,  is  sel- 
dom below  fireezing-point  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  during  the  day  the  sun  is 
often  inconveniently  warm.  The  sea- 
bathing is  very  good,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  invalid  had 
better  make  a  winter*s  residence,  while 
for  families  spending  the  winter  in  Europe 
it  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  in 
the  matter  of  education ;  masters  of  lan- 
guages, of  music,  of  design,  of  dancing, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  are  numerous.  There  is 
a  public  library,  museum,  Italian  opers, 
theatre,  and  numerous  clubs.  The  city  b 
surrounded  by  numerous  elegant  villas. 
Carriages  and  donkeys,  to  make  the  nu- 
merous excursions,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  city  of  Nice  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  Old  Town,  the  Harbor, 
and  the  QuartUr  de  la  Croix,  This  last, 
in  which -are  situated  the  principal  hotels 
and  lodgings  inhabited  by  foreigners,  is  so 
called  from  a  marble  cross  erected  in  1538 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Rome,  who  came  to  reconcile  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.  of  Germany.  Immediately  opposite 
this  stands  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  visits  of  Pope  Pius  YII.  in  1809  and 
1814.  Here  is  situated  the  Public  Garden 
and  the  Promenade  Anglais^  a  very  beauti- 
ful promenade  facing  the  sea,  where  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  may  be  seen 
all  the  fashions  of  the  world,  from  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  downward. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  Nice  are 
noted  for  the  cure  of  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  Nervous 
Affection,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  all  Lym- 
phatic Maladies,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
females. 

The  excursions  and  ancient  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice  are  quite  numerous. 
To  obtain  a  view  of  the  lovely  situation  of 
Nice  and  the  surrounding  country,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  old  chateau  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  Old  Town. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  house 
where  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  was 
bom,  July  4th,  1807 ;  it  is  No.  4  Quay  Cas- 
sini.  Ma8s6na  was  also  bom  in  Nice, 
May  6th,  1758.     ro.  1  Rue  de  Villafranca 
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is  the  house  where  Napoleon  I.  lodged  in 
1794 ;  and  No.  15  Rue  Droite  is  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Lascaris,  who,  when  de- 
throned at  Constantinople,  fled  to  Nice  in 
1261,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Nice  is  that  to  Monaco,  In  fact,  you 
might  as  well  visit  Rome  and  not  see  the 
pope,  as  Nice  and  not  see  Monaco.  The 
kingdom  of  Monaco  is  the  oldest  and  small- 
est in  the  world.  For  its  age,  the  present 
prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi,  of 
the  tenih  century,  who  drove  the  Saracens 
from  his  dominions.  For  its  size,  yon  can 
to-day  shoot  an  arrow  over  it  in  any  di- 
rection ;  yet  it  possesses  a  palace,  ships, 
a  harbor,  a  newspaper,  a  patron  saint 
(whose  remarkable  fete  takes  place  on  the 
27th  of  January),  ramparts,  cannon  (?), 
etc. 

The  prince  leases  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  his  dominions  to  a  French  com- 
pany, which  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
casino  and  grand  hotel.  This  company  is 
the  same  which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove Homburg  and  other  fashionable  wa^ 
tering- places.  Hotel  Beau  Rioage,  new 
and  elegantly  furnished,  where  families 
may  pass  a  season  comfortably  and  in  re- 
spectability. The  beautifnl  Bath  House 
is  situated  at  the  port :  here  one  has  both 
salt  and  fresh  water  bathing,  the  tempera- 
ture being  the  same  during  the  winter  as 
the  months  of  June  and  July  in  Paris. 
The  Casino  is  open  during  the  entire  year, 
with  play -rooms,  ball-rooms,  dancing- 
rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  with  daily  con- 
certs. Steamers  leave  Nice  several  times 
each  day ;  time,  1  hour. 

Visitors,  if  intending  to  take  apartments 
in  Nice,  should  consult  a  resident  physi- 
cian, as  the  climate  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  best  are 
Commandeur  Pantaleone,  M.D.  (allopath- 
ic), who  is  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Dr.  Montanari,  homeopathic 

The  principal  English  and  American 
druggists  in  Nice  are  Daniel  &  Co.,  Quai 
Massena,  who  keep  a  good  supply  of  first- 
class  medicines. 

Near  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagne  may 
be  found  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  Watch 
and  Jewelry  Manufacturing  Establishment 
of  P.  Reynaud  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  noted 
both  for  the  extensiveness  of  the  business 


and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  work. 
Here  may  be  found  large  collections  of 
enamel  paintings,  musical  birds,  etc.,  etc., 
at  Geneva  prices.  Under  the  Grand  Bre- 
tagne will  be  found  a  branch  of  the  cele- 
brated house  of  Henry  Capt  of  Greneva, 
where  all  his  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  prices  as  at  Geneva. 
This  house  has  a  branch  in  New  Yoric, 
No.  23  Union  Square. 

The  excursions  around  Nice  are  rather 
limited,  although  the  drives  are  numerous 
and  delightful.  The  principal  is  that  to 
the  Franciscan  monaster^'  of  Cimella,  about 
2^  miles  from  Nice.  The  monastery  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Corneli- 
um.  Ladies,  however,  are  not  permitted 
to  enter.  There  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  extant.  The  Cha^. 
teau  St  Andr^j  B^  miles  ftova.  Nice,  is  an- 
other excursion ;  the  view,  however,  is  thOi 
same  from  both  points.  From  Mt.  Chev- 
alier, where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
forty  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained.  For 
particulars  of  the  trip,  see  Index,  "  Differ- 
ent Routes  and  Passes  into  Italy." 

The  town  of  Mentone,  with  about  6000: 
inhabitants,  is  some  15  miles  from  Nice,  on 
the  road  to  Genoa.  The  best  hotel  is  the. 
Victoria,  beautifully  situated  near  the  sea, 
with  fine  gardens.  This  town  is  quite 
noted  for  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  and 
is  attracting  much  attention  as  a  winter 
residence.  A  diligence  leaves  Nice  for 
Mentone  three  times  each  day. 

A  short  distance  fh>m  Nice  (one  hour  by 
rail),  in  a  delightful  position,  is  the  town 
of  Canaea,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  atmos. 
phere,  and  for  the  fiict  that  Bonaparte,  on 
his  memorable  return  from  Elba,  landed  in 
its  vicinity.  Principal  hotels,  Hotel  Beau 
Site  (lovely  position,  and  finely  managed), 
and  Hotel  de  Gray  ei  d' Albion,  with  beau- 
tiful gardens  attached. 


ROUTE  No.  10. 

From  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  by  Epemay, 
the  Champagne  Wine  District,  Chalona-gur- 
Mame,  and  Nancy.  Distance,  310  miles ; 
trains  daily  in  10  hours.  Fare,  first  class, 
56  f. 

uUcdux,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  25 
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miles  from  Paris,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Mame.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  Boffoi, 
It  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1520,  alter  a  siege  of  five  months :  its  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Etietme  is  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Bos- 
suet,  who  was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  that 
of  Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

Chateau  Thierry,  a  pleasant  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  named  from  the  vast  castle, 
built  on  a  hill,  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
Martel,  in  720,  for  King  Thierry  IV. :  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine', born  1621 ;  in  the  public  walk  there 
is  a  very  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  Russians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epemay,  containing  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants:  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
city ;  HM  de  V Europe.  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  principal  entrepot 
for  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot- 
tled in  curious  vaults  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built: 
they  contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champagne- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  pages  descriptive  of  the  difierent 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
maimer  of  preparafiony  which  we  quote 
from  Redding  on  Wines,  the  best  author- 
ity: 

**  In  132^  Rheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  while  Beaune  brought  28. 
In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II., 
Rheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a 
still  higher  price.  In  1561  these  wines  had 
risen  in  price.  In  1571  there  were  nearly 
eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
value.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest  an- 
ecdote which  the  French  possess  relative 
to  the  excellence  of  Rheims  wine  dates 
as  far  back  as  1397,  when  Vincesilaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Romans,  on  com- 
ing to  France  to  negotiate  a  treat}"  with 
Charles  VI.,  arrived  at  Rheims,  and  hav- 
ing tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand  to  the  longest  possible 
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moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  daily  before 
dinner. 

"  It  is  said  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Hcnrj' VIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine 
article  was  secured  by  each  sovereign  for 
his  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  are 
those  which  possess  the  highest  character, 
producing  most  of  the  wine  known  by  the 
general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate so  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  bear  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Nature  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holds. 

"Champagne  wines  are  farther  divided 
into  sparkling  (mousseux),  demi-sparkling 
(demi-mousseux),  and  still  wines  (non 
mousseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw-col- 
or, others  gray,  others  rose-color,  and  some 
red.  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  spirit, 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Champagne  wine 
in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brandc,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

"The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  all  kinds,  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,033  gallons, 
firom  55,540  hectares,  or  138,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Mame  is 
that  in  which  the  most  fiamous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
tares of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  de- 
partment, though  some  say  above  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  6856 
in  that  of  Epemay,  425  in  that  of  St.  Mene- 
hould,  9029  in  that  of  Rheims,  and  2646  in 
that  of  Vitrj''  sur  Mame.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,397  francs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the  arron- 
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dissements  of  Epernaj  and  Rheims.  Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  80  hectolitreft. 
The  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  eicported  from  the  depart- 
ment is  the  best  kind,  and  amounts  to 
about  108,043  hectolitres  annually;  the 
residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  the 
Sillery  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and 
the  sparkling  -wines  not  only  over  France, 
but  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  En- 
gland, this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous 
than  that  for  export  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  valued  here  in  proportion  to  its 
extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
ibw,  is  best  recommendatory  of  it.  That 
which  gently  sends  np  the  gas  in  sparkles 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is 
the  still  Vin  du  roi.  None  should  be  pur- 
chased in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That 
of  less  price  is  good  for  little.  The  French 
merchants  of  Paris  and  Meaux  take  near- 
ly all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse* 
ment  of  Epemay. 

"The  vintage  of  1882  gave  480,000  hec- 
tolitres, viz.,  60,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  810,000  common  red,  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

**  The  annual  oonscimption  of  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
026,000  bottles  In  1836,  but  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles, 
Germany  479,000,  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica 400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  30,000. 

*'  The  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Ch&lons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Yit- 
ry,  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Vifary  bring 
20  francs,  St.  Menehould  15,  and  Chalons 
about  12. 

"  Though  in  England  most  people  un- 
derstand by  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
fervesces, this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
Thoe  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  froth 
slightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
effervescence-;  the  Silloiy.has  no  sparkle 
at  all.    Everv  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 


lect wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and 
such  wine  always  carries  the  best  price. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  froth, 
on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
-  pagne,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  residue  is  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

*^  There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  is  more 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  richest  kinds  of  Burgun- 
dy to  the  taste  of  the  French  amateur. 
The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated ;  but  the  term 
*  delicate,'  or  'fine,*  as  applied  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar  *■  aroma,'  which 
remains  in  the  mouth  after  tasting  them, 
together  with  the  *  bouquet,'  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfume,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  who  are  drinkers  of 
French  wines. 

''^  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the 
best  effervescing  wines  are  made,  or,  to  foL 
low  the  French  designation,  in  '  the  vine- 
yards of  the  river.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  diviaicms  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterizing the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  French  &rther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-ground  of  Rheims  Into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Rheims,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenois.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  come  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  northeast  of 
Rheims. 

'^The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous declivity,  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Mame,  from  Bis- 
seuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  abounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soil. 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  produces 
on  an  average^  year  by  year,  about  4320 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  francs 
the  hectolitre,  and  3392  hectolitres  of  white 
wine,  at  130 ;  also  the  vineyards  of  Mareuil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  3220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1970  of  white  wine,  at 
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110.  These  are  the  districts  which  pro- 
dace  Champagne  wines  of  the  very  first 
qoalitj  known.  They  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste, 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues 
and  efiervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitute  of  the  sparkling  quality,  they  ri- 
val those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne, 
and  are  frequently  preferred  to  Sillery,  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
yards met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  soil  and  exposure. 

*'  The  n£xt  vine-lands  of  this  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cumi^res  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectolitres  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  50  A>ancs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
the  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in 
making  these  wines.  This  wine  resem- 
bles that  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep 
to  so  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity''  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  manufacture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  part  of  the  vine-lands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
changed  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fetch  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  only 
from  25  to  40  francs. 

"The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  back  of  the  preceding  ac- 
clivity, and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
than  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  is 
of  the  same  calcareous  description.  The 
prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and 
north.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100  hec- 
tolitres, either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pleasure,  at  about  150  francs  the  hectolitre. 
Next  come  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sil- 
lery, Mailly,  and  Verzy,  producing  2832 
hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at 
130  francs.  It  is  here  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  Champagne  are  produced.  They 
have  good  bod}'',  aro  spirituous,  fine,  and 
keep  their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age. 
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The  red  wines  of  Bousy  approach  in  bou^ 
quet  the  i)est  wines  of  Burgundy. 

*-  It  if  from  this  district  that  the  exquK 
site  white  still  Champagne,  called  Sillery^ 
is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  body,  is  more  spir> 
ituouB  than  any  other  white  Champagne 
wine,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown  principally 
on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  complexion  of 
crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty thcro,  they  have  planted  white  grapes, 
tliat  make  a  very  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  from  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vin  de  la  Mare- 
ckale.  Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 
commune  of  Sillery,  which  covers  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground.  The  grape  is 
subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  less 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  sorts  gener- 
ally are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  orders  received  for  it.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wine-merchants  who  buy 
the  proper  grape  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  vineyards  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  on  them  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
wholesome  to  drink,  of.  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

"The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally 
valued  at  50  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Yille  Dommange, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  30  francs 
the  hectolitre  on  the  spot.  They  are  made 
from  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,  Villers-Allerand,  and  Trois- 
Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  sold 
to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines, 
bringing  only  from  80  to  40  fraUcs  the 
hectolitre,  and  some  only  15  and  20. 

"  The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6502  hectolitres 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  from  30 
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to  GO  francs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as 
low  as  20. 

*'  The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  valley 
of  Norrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  hill-side  near  Rheims,  produces  only 
common  red  wines,  the  bulk  of  which  sell 
from  25  to  30  francs  the  hectolitre. 
■  "In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  the  river 
district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Hautvilliers, 
and  Cumiferes ;  »iid  at  Bouzy,  Verzy,  Verz- 
cnay,  Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  the  vine-lands,  they  culti- 
vate the  black  grape,  which  is  caUed  the 
*  Golden  Plant'  (jpkmt  dore)^  being  a  vari- 
ety of  the  vine  called  Pinet,  and  red  and 
white  Pineau,  Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine 
near  Milan  called  Pignolus^  which  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date 
of  1394,  places  the  Pmoz,  as  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
very  inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  forego- 
ing fruit.  It  seems  at  first  singular  that 
the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
is  nevertheless  the  fact.  The  price  of  the 
vine-lands  differ  much.  It  is  greatl}*^  sub- 
divided ,  there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.  Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
acre,  English,  on  sale,  while,  spots  have 
been  known  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the  acre.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  a  little  above 
Epemay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  wines,  is  from  600  f.  to  900  f.  per  hec- 
tare. The  selling  price  of  vineyards  av- 
erages 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been 
24,000 ;  the  lowest  2500.  These  wines  are 
grown  in-  a  southern  exposure,  upon  a 
range  of  chalk  hills,  on  the  mid  elevation 
of  which  the  best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Rheims  is  11,903 ;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  than 
22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  540  gal- 
lons, English,  per  acre,  some  producing 
660.  But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000 
gallons  the  English  acre. 

"  The  still  wines  of  Epemay,  both  red 
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and  white,  are  inferior  to  those  which  ate 
made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epernay  are  those  of  Mardeu- 
il,  at  the  gates  of  Epernay,  those  of  Dam- 
ery,  Vertus,  Monthelon,  Cuis,  Mancy,  Cha- 
vost,  Mortssy,  Vinay,  and  St  Martin  d'Ab- 
lois.  They  fetch  only  middling  prices, 
i¥om  40  to  60  f.  the  hectolitre.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Venteuil,  Vauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Marne,  arc  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wines  of  the  district.  Those 
of  (Euilly,  Mareuil  le  Port,  Leuvrigny, 
Crossy,  Vemeuil,  and  the  canton  of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  from  22  f.  to ' 
30  f.  on  the  spot.  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
Pierry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epernay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Varying  from  150  f.  to  20  f. ,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wines  may  be  easily''  conjec- 
tured. 

'*  At  Epernay,  where  the  black  grape  is 
most  cultivated,  there  are  lands  which  pro- 
duce wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli- 
cacy, in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouquet. 
Though  customarily  arranged  after  the 
wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  whit© 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M6- 
nil  are  characterized  bj%  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness  - 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class, 
put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  they  give  the  name  oi  ptisan' 
nes  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The 
grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Vi- 
nay, St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  and  Grauve,  as 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and . 
Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  tne  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  lit  for 
that  purpose  alone.  '.■  ■ 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  is 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  each. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
such  wines  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epemay  and  Rheims,  when, 
during  the  vintage,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  the 
gro'Vfers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the  * 
moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as  it  is  the 
general  custom  &mong  the  wine-mak^^rs  to  - 
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take  upon  themflelves  the  expose  and 
trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  are  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the  whole 
of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  tiieir  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  variations : 

*'  The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  sells  from  130  f.  to  150  f. ; 
in  a  medium  3'ear  from  180  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f.  to  250  f.  the 
piece. 

**  Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  Me- 
nil,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

'*  Those  of  Chouilly  from  60  f.  to  150  f., 
under  such  circumstances. 

**  Those  of  Moussy,  Vinay,  St.  Martin 
d' Ablois,  Cttis,  Grauve,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molins,  from  50  f.  to  60  f.,  60  f.  to  80  f. 
or  80  f.  to  100  f. 

"  Sold  in  bottij^s  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  25  c,  1  f.  50  c, 
2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  30  c, 
2  f.,  and  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2  f., 
2  f.  50  c.  to  3  f.  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  50  c,  1  f.  75  c, 

2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c,  3  f. 

"  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
consumer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
50  c,  3  f. ;  medium  years,  3  f.  50  c. ;  years 
of  scarcity,  3  f.  50  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  £  to  3  f.  50  OL  is  the  average  for  good 
quality.  Some  class  the  qualities :  the 
firttj  from  3  f.  to  4  f. ;  the  second,  from  2  f. 
50  c.  to  3  f. ;  the  third,  from  2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

"  In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines 
sold  at  from  1  f.  25  c.  to  1  f.  50  c,  after  the 
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first  month  of  bottling;  but  this  makes  noih-* 
ing  against  the  foregoing  prices.  These 
wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  instant 
consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither 
sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise- 
ments as  the  best  Champagne.  Those 
who  have  any  regard  for  .their  organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  for, 
though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  b  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

^^Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  quality,  and  never  sell  under 
3  f.,  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
to  buy.  They  have  always  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars,  which  cov- 
ers the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

"  The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven. 

^ '  The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effer\'escing,  white,  gray,  or  rose, 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  perfec- 
tion the  third  year  of  bottling.  The  best 
wines,  however,  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  years, 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

*'  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  effer- 
vescing wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  required  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

*  *  The  vinorcrop  designed  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the    greatest   care   possible.      Thq 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
those  from  an  approved  species  of  vine 
Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a 
perfect  maturity,  every  rotten  gn^[>e,  or 
touched  with  the  frost,  or  pricked,  is  rer- 
jected.     In  gathering  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press. 
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every  motion  that  can  injure  the  finiit  is 
ayoided,  as  well  as  the  sun's  action.  On 
arriving  at  the  press,  the  baskets,  or  what- 
ever the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bunches  are 
very  carefully  arranged. 

*'  The  must  is  not  immediately  casked, 
but  is  placed  in  a  vat,  where  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  hours,' that  the  dregs  may 
deposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  cask. 

'*  Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  that  require  more  care 
than  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the  de- 
licious wines  to  perfection.  In  no  country 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a 
soil  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  it  is  improbable  that  country  will 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
uct An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
when. compared  to  those  of  her  manufac- 
turesi  which  time  may  enable  foreigners 
to  equal,  and  in  many  eases  to  surpass. 
The  following  is  an  account  o^  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
of  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market. 

**  About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
is  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  after  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass ;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing,, and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  rack  it  twice,  but  fine  it  at  each 
racking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  such  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  num- 
aging  the  wine  when  bottled. 

*'The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
vesce, and  the  pdaannes  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
Harch'aad  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  only  taken  in  bottles.  That 
which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not 
bottled  at  Epemay  until  autumn,  and  Is 


taken  to  the  under-ground  cellar  in  April 
or  May..  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Bheims 
with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
tiie  rfek  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  which  is  called  ddxmrhage^ 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Still  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 
•  *^The  great  complaint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  be  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  alike,  as  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  the  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 
ler,  &  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold- 
ing 12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  for  the  sparkling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Every  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malformation — ^in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
Gs  break  are  carried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  efferves- 
cing wine  made  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay 
alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  866,000  gallons  have  been  manu- 
factured in  <Hie  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rheims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  effervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  bottles.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 

"The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  produced  in  the  process  of 
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fennentation.  This  gas,  being  re9i3ted  in 
the  fennentation  of  the  white  wine,,  scarce- 
ly begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  but 
is  very  quickly  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  process,  the  saccharine  and  tartarons 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
principle  predominate,  the  wine  effervesjces 
strongly,  but  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quality  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle  fifteen 
days,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brought  from  the  un- 
der-ground cellar  to  another  on  the  surface ; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity until  August.  One  kind,  when  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  the  effiervescence 
BO  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sudden;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  muigled  with  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  spot  of  growth ;  the  mixture ;  the 
process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  ma- 
king ;  the  casking,  and  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
situated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  farther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  maj^^  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
stranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious 
wine. 

**The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  Five  work- 
men are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

'^The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smaller  sub- 
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stance  from  passing.  The  bottles  are  fill- 
ed so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  space 
between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  up 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

^^The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
Ihe  bottles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows ;  but  fracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

**  The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  by 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
who  crosses,  it  with  pack-thread,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him;  ho 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  bottles 
on  their  bottoips  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted 
in  a  moment  The  daily  labor  for  a  work- 
shop is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  200  litres 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  bottles. 
M.  Moet,  of  Epemay,  who  deals  in  the  bot- 
tled wine,  has  constantly  from  three  to  four 
million  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  full 
employ. 

**The  cellars  of  M.  Mo§t,  at  Epemay, 
are  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
lab}Tinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

*'  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (en 
las)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclose 
each  25  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  merchants  slopes  are 
prepared  in  cement  for  the  piles,  having 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  col* 
lect  it.  The  bottles  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
TOW  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  are 
placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles 
of  bottles  are  thus  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  but  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This 
they  call  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  ou  entreiller). 

"  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined  to  observe  if  they 
are  " up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England.  If 
not  they  must  be  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A))ottle 
drawn  from  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horizontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
men call  the  griffe^  or  claw,  from  its  branch- 
ing  appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
racancy  below  the  cork  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  generally  in  July  and  August  that 
this  breakage  happens,  and  that  consider- 
able loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
deed, from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
amount.  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 
to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine, 
not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  onej  while  the 
othei*  remains  without  effervescence  at  all. 
A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its '  effervescience  furi- 
ously. The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
ery year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to 
great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce 
that  Will  not  naturally  develop  itself.  Of 
the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to 


breakage  from  too  great  effervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  it.  If  it  be- 
come more  serious,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a'  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quality  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  from  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uiicorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

'  *  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
itself  witii  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty. The  piles,  as  befof^  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile. 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants 
throw  water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two 
or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  work- 
men are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  frag- 
ments of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fre- 
quent, as  iii  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 
considerable  force. 

'^The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in'  October  they  *  lift  the 
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pile/  as  they  etyle  it,  which  is  done  sim* 
ply  by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  putting  aside  the  broken  one?,  and 
setting  on  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entire,  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state 
to  have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a  deposition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25^,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
ment. Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  sloplngly,  three 
or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  submitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  the  cork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  by  the 
bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
the  bottle  resting  between  the  workman's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas, 
which  carries  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
index  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
ascend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  un- 
dergone a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

"The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
disengagement  (degagement)  of  the  deposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
strict  rule  never  to  send  Champagne  out 
of  the  maker's  hand  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  re- 
moval. If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 
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would  affect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess, to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  tronblesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

**  The  non-effervescing  wines,  if  they  are 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

"  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  Cra* 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M6nil,  to  produce 
the  gas  more  favorably ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tures take  place  in  some  districts  they  are 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Frank- 
fort. These  mixtures  are  called  assort- 
ment^.  They  take  place  in  the  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  purchases  from  other 
growths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellar- vats,  denominated 
foudresy  which  will  contain  from  80  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

"  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef- 
fervescing wines.  They  generally  Temain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spots  the  names 
of  which  they  bear. 

"  The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  maker  often  mingles  the  productions 
of  his  best  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pure  in 
taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings, 
thus  ameliorating  them.  Experience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  three 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it 
is  a  useful  custom  to  mingle  with  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  South,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  body. 

"The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain- 
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ed  by  treading  the  grapes  for  a  quarter  of  ! 
an  hour  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  A  rose-colored  wine  is  obtained  by 
continuing  this  process  a  longer  period; 
but  in  the  arrondissenient  of  Rheims  the 
rose-colored  wines  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
second  quality,  lightly  tinged  with  a  small 
quantity  of  very  strong  red  wine,  or  with 
a  few  drops  of  liquor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  wine  are 
Injured  by  this  mixture.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all  would 
drink  rose-colored  Champagne  if  he  could 
obtain  the  other  kinds." 

Seven  minutes  from  Epernay  by  rail,  on 
the  road  to  Rheims,  we  pass  the  town  of  Ay, 
noted  for  its  Champagne.  The  red  wines 
t>f  Champagne  are  not  much  known  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  At  Yerzy, 
Yerzenay,  Mailly,  and  l§t.  Basle,  are  pro- 
duced what  are  called  the  mountain  wines. 
The  wines  of  Bouzy  are  distinguished  by 
great  delicacy  of  flavor.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  mention  here  every  variety  of  wine 
produced  in  Champagne ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  in  no  other  spot  in  the  world 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a  delicate 
flavor  so  well  understood.  Among  the 
principal  wine-growing  houses  we  would 
mention  that  of  Jules  Mumm  &  Co.,  at 
Rheims,  whose  Dry  Verzenay  and  Private 
Stock  enjoy  a  great  reputation  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  sold  by  John  Os- 
born.  Son,  &  Co.  Besides  having  a  house 
in  London,  82  Mark  Lane,  where  the  brands 
Dry  England  and  Extra  Dry  England  are  in 
great  demand,  this  firm  has  also  an  agent 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Alph.  Blum,  14  Rue  Cadet. 
Among  the  other  brands  we  would  men- 
tion the  Cartes  Autographes,  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  West  Indies,  the  Carte  Blanche^ 
and  the  Carte  Grand  Vin  Cremant. 

In  Epernay,  in  the  same  street,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  house  where  Napo- 
leon slept  the  night  preceding  the  great 
battle  of  Montmirail,  lives  M.  MoSt,  one  of 
the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  world. 
His  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen- 
erally contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 


Yrom  Epernay  there  are  trains  running 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  EheinUf  which 
contains  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Lion  d*  Or,  Rheims  is 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Champagne, 
but  for  being  the  city  where  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  France  have  been  crowned  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  ac- 
quired this  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
the  depository  where  the  Sainte  Ampoule  or 
holy  oil  was  kept.  Tradition  says  that  at 
the  time  St.  Remy  was  about  to  baptize 
Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down  &om  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oil.  Although  this  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  century,  it 
contained  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutionist  named  Ruhl. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  was  resusci- 
tated, and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Rheims  retains  hardly  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  the  Ro- 
man gates.  Porta  Mortis  and  Porta  Cereris, 
The  Abbey  Church  of  >^.  Remif  founded  by 
Clovis  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  13th,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  de  Cour- 
cy ;  is  466  feet  long  by  121  in  height,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  within  its  noble  walls  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.,  which  event 
was  consummated  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unfurled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1814,  but  they  were  soon 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  Napoleon. 
Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  bom 
hjsre. 

The  house  of  Jules  Mumm  &  Co.  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  in  Rheims. 
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Marshal  MacMahon  entered  Rheims  on 
his  way  to  relieve  Bazaine  on  the  2l8t  of 
August,  and  left  on  the  22d.  The  King 
of  Prussia  entered  Rheims  September  5th, 
1870. 


Leaving  the  direct  route  to  Strasbourg, 
a  most  interesting  excursion  can  be  made 
through  Mezieresj  Sedan,  BazeiUes,  Mont- 
fnedy,  iMxembourg,  ThionvUle,  and  Metz  to 
Nancy.  Most  of  those  places  have  an  in- 
tense interest  to  the  traveler  in  connection 
with  the  late  war  between  Germany  and 
France. 


Half  way  to  M^zi^res  we  pass  Reihdy  a 
town  of  7500  inhabitants.  MacMahon's 
army  passed  through  here  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1870. 


Mezihres,  finely  situated  on  the  Mouse, 
contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants.  It  is 
one  of  Vauban's  strong  fortresses,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  last  war. 
It,  however,  resisted  a  Spanish  attack  of 
40,000  under  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  pro- 
posed to  destroy  it,  but  the  Chevalier  ju-.y- 
ard,  with  two  thousand  men,  sustained  the 
siege  for  six  weeks.  Nine  miles  from 
M^zi^res,  on  a  line  running  parallel  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  is  the  celebrated  fortress 
of  Sedan,  which  dbmmands  the  entrance 
from  Luxembourg  into  France.  Here  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  retreated,  August 
30, 1870,  and  here  the  great  battle  of  Sedan 
was  fought,  September  Ist,  two  days  after. 
MacMahon*s  army  of  80,000  men  were  sur- 
rounded and  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
emperor  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  day  following  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  by  General  Wympflfen, 
Marshal  MacMahon  being  disabled  by  his 
wounds.  Four  miles  farther  is  the  village 
of  Bazeilles,  completely  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Grermans  during  the  late  war ;  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants — ^men,  women,  and 
children — were  also  burned.  The  great 
Turenne  was  here  nursed.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  the  Comte  de  Soissons  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  Richelieu,  but  lost  his  life 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Twenty-seven  miles 
farther  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Montmcdy,  situated  on  the  Chiers,  a  tribu- 
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tary  of  the  Meuse.  It  was  bombarded  \>y 
the  Germans,  and  capitulated  December 
14th,  1870,  with  sixty-five  guns  and  three 
thousand  prisoners. 


Nine  miles  west  of  Montmed}'  is  situated 
the  important  town  of  Stenay,  formerly  of 
considerable  strength.  It  was  captured 
by  Louis  XIY.  in  the  17th  century,  and  its 
fortifications  razed  to  the  ground.  Turenne 
and  the  Duchess  of  Longu^ville  here  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain. 


Eighteen  miles  from  Montmedy  stands 
the  junction  town  otLonguyon,  whence  the 
traveler  should  diverge,  making  an  excur- 
sion to  Luxembourg,  passing  the  fortress 
of  Longwy,  and  returning  by  ThionviUe  to 
Metz,  Ten  milesHfrom  the  junction  we  ar- 
rive at  Longvoy,  called  by  Louis  XIY.  the 
Iron  Gate  of  France.  It  is  situated  close 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  made  a  noble 
defense  against  the  Germans  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  obliged,  however,  to  capit- 
ulate. It  also  surrendered  on  honorable 
terms  to  the  Allies  in  1815,  after  a  length- 
ened bombardment  and  heroic  resistance. 


Luxembourg  contained  in  1871 14,634  in- 
habitants. This  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
Principal  hotel,  HM  de  Luxembourg,  The 
territory  contains  a  population  of  200,000, 
which  is  mostly  German.  The  city  is  noted 
for  the  strength  of  its  fortress,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  partly  dismantled,  render*^ 
ing  it  extremely  picturesque.  The  duchy 
was  given  to  the  King  of  Holland  by  the 
treaty  of  1815,  in  consideration  of  his  giv- 
ing up  all  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 
There  is  very  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
here  after  having  examined  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  built 
in  the  16th  century,  contains  some  indiffer- 
ent paintings.  John  the  Blind,  king  of 
Bohemia,  was  buried  here,  but  his  body 
has  long  since  been  removed. 

Thirty-one  miles  from  Luxembourg  is 
the  ancient  city  of  Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, which  contains  a  population  of  21,849. 
Principal  hotels,  Trierischer  Ho/andAfaison 
Rouge,  both  admirably  conducted.  This  an- 
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Cualons-sur-Mabke. 


«ient  city  is  sitaated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  and  has  the  repatation  of  being 
the  oldest  city  in  Germany.  A  colony  was 
established  here  by  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
It  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  res- 
idence of  Constantino,  Jnlian,yalentinian, 
Theodosius,  and  other  emperors.  Treves 
became  the  residence  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  a  series  of  archbishops  for  one  thou- 
sand years,  who  were  princes  and  electors 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  last  of  these 
removed  to  Coblentz  in  1786,  since  which 
time  Treves  has  declined  in  importance. 
This  city  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
Human  remains  than  any  other  city  in 
Northern  Europe,  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  their  vastness  than  for  the  beauty 
or  purity  of  their  style. 

The  palace  of  the  Electors  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman,  edifice,  a  part  only  of 
which  remains,  the  rest  having  been  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  the  palace.  This 
portion  is  now  called  the  Heathen's  Tower; 
the  walls  are  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and, 
though  composed  entirely  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  are  without  a  crack  on  the  surface. 
This  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  palace  to  which  this  building 
was  attached  is  a  handsome  edifice,  now 
used  as  a  barrack.  A  little  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  remains  of  Roman  baths,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  baths,  outside 
the  walls,  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  the 
size  of  which  is  234  feet  long  and  155  feet 
broad.  Here  Constantino  entertained  his 
subjects  with  Frankish  sports,  which  con- 
sisted of  exposing  thousands  of  unarmed 
Franks  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

The  Cathedral  at  Treves  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino,  who  placed  here 
our  Savior's  coat  without  seam.  Little  re- 
mains of  the  original  building.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  consisted  of  nine  arches,  sup- 
ported by  four  granite  pillars;  three  of 
these  still  remain,  but  were  walled  up  for 
the  preservation  Of  the  building  in  the  11th 
century,  the  fourth  column  having  given 
way.  The  church  contains  several  inter- 
esting monuments  of  the  Electors  of 
Treves.  The  Porta  Nigra,  or  Black  Gate, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  Treves,  believed  to  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  11th 
century,  Simeon  of  Syracuse  made  its  sum- 
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mit  his  habitation,  in  imitation  of  Simeon 
Stylites.  After  his  death  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  calendar  of  saints ;  the  building  was 
consecrated,  a  circular  apsis  was  attached 
to  one  end,  thus  forming  three  churches  in 
it,  one  above  another,  where  service  was 
regularly  performed. 

The  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  is  believed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  blown 
up  by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  piers  of  large  stones  are  the 
only  ancient  parts  remaining;  many  of 
these  are  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length. 

From  Treves  the  traveler  may  continue 
to  Strasbourg  by  way  of  Sarre-Louis  and 
Saarbriick,  the  latter  place  being  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  (August  15th)  which 
took  place  during  the  late  war  between  the 
French  and  Prussians ;  or  he  may  proceed 
thither  by  way  of  Thionville  and  Metz. 


Continuing  on  our  direct  route  fh>m 
Rheinis,  we  pass 

Chahru-tur-Mttme,  contfdning  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, De  la  ffauie  Mh^  Dieu.  It  is  noted 
for  containing  the  largest  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  trade  makes  it 
still  quite  popular,  although  it  is  not  as 
much  so  88  in  years  gone  by.  The  Cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modern 
and  ancient  architecture.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  decidedly  the  finest  church 
here.  It  contains  various  monuments, 
and  specimens  of  glass  painted  three  cent- 
uries ago.  In  179S  mass  was'  performed 
almost  constantly  in  the  choir  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nav^  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  The  Promenade  du  Sard  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  and  is 
planted  with  ash-tTQes  numbering  about 
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2000.  The  immense  Champagne  cellan 
of  M.  Jaoqaeson  contain,  as  an  ordinary 
thing,  something  like  4,000,000  of  boUles. 
Before  the  wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit 
for  use,  each  bottle  passes  abont  two  hun- 
dred times  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the 
excavations  in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries 
of  which  Art  fifteen  miles  in  length. 


JVofki^y.-^Principal  hotel.  Hotel  de  France. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  generally  thought  a  very 
pretty  town ;  is  clean  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
among  which  are  the  Hdtel  de  Yille, 
Ev^che,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  buildings  which  surround  the  Place 
Royal.  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  are 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king 
resided  in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdi- 
cating the  throne  of  Poland  in  1735,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1766.  The  triumphal  arch,  considered 
very  handsome,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Dauphin's  birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  France  and  her  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  paintings  contained 
in  the  Musee  de  la  VUle  are  by  a  native  of 
Nancy,  Jaabey.  A  specimen  of  the  flam- 
boyant Gothic  architecture  stands  in  the 
Grand  Rue,  and  is  known  as  the  Palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  The  Church  ofN. 
D.  de  Bon  Secottrs  contains  the  tomb  of 
Stanislaus,  who  was  accidentally  burned  to 
death  by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also 
contains  the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Corddifrs  are  tombs  of  Car- 
dinal de  Yaud^mot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres, 
considered  fine  specimens  of  art.  We  also 
find  the  CkapeUe  Dueale  a  Motonde,  erected 
for  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended 
for  a  funeral  chapel.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  cofSns  were  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  public  cemetery,  and  a  warehouse 
represented  where  the  chapel  once  had 
been.  The  Church  of  St,  Evere  has  become 
old  and  is  very  mu^  altered.  The  Last 
Supper  in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind 
the  altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung 
in  the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the 
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death  of  Suffron  du  Bachier,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Charles  the  Bold :  the  one  hun- 
dred were  compelled  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  being  his  officers.  The  Gate  of 
St.  Jean  leads  to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  Bour^ 
gogne.  It  was  near  this  spot  the  body  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  perfectly  lifeless,  was 
found  in  a  pond,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  memory  of  the  event.  Nancy  is  paitio- 
ularly  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  "pin- 
metus"  embroidery,  one  half  of  the  entire 
population  being  employed  upon  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  oiLtmevUle,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  bom :  he  married 
Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria."  It  contains  one 
of  the  principal  cavalry  barracks  in  France. 


ALGERIA. 

The  province  of  Algeria  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast  for  about  600 
miles,  and  contains  over  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  It  is  divided  geograph- 
ically into  three  portions — ^the  sea-coast, 
the  Atlas  or  mountainous  district,  and  the 
hdblah,  or  pasture-grounds  bordering  on  the 
desert.  The  two  former  divisions  are  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  territory ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Oranges,  pomegranates,  and  lemons 
grow  in  abundance,  and  experiments  made 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  have 
met  with  great  success.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  also  good ;  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  the  most  abun- 
dant. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Arabs 
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and  Moors,  and  exceed  2,000,000  in  nnm- 
ber. 

This  country  was  invaded  by  the  French 
in  1830,  when  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  was  taken ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1847,  after  the  surrender  of  the  famous  Abd- 
el-Kader,  that  the  entire  territory  was  con- 
quered. Great  improvements  have  been 
made  since  that  time ;  roads  have  been 
constructed,  schools  established,  swamps 
drained,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  agriculture. 

Algiers  J  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
its  streets,  rising  one  above  another  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  present  a  very  pretty 
view  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  landing  as 
may  be  experienced  in  other  Eastern  cit- 
ies, and  one  recognizes  with  pleasure  the 
effect  of  French  discipline.  The  ffStel 
d*  Orient  and  the  HMde  Regence  are  among 
the  best  Algiers  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  it| 
climate  being  superior  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  of  Italy.  The  cost  of  living 
is  also  less,  and  the  comforts  quite  as  good. 

The  city  is  fast  changing  its  Moorish 
aspect  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
French  town,  and,  though  thus  losing  a 
great  deal  that  is  picturesque,  it  gains  in 
health  and  cleanliness. 

The  colony  of  Algiers  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
stantine,  with  capitals  of  the  same  name. 
The  boundaries  of  the  colony  are,  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  north,  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara on  the  south,  Tunis  on  the  east,  and 
Morocco  on  the  west.  Steamers  sail  week- 
ly from  Marseilles.  See  pamphlet  for  days 
of  sailing  and  prices,  published  gratuitous- 
ly by  the  Messageries  Maritime  Company. 


taking  your  seats  in  the  train,  to  ascertain 
in  which  direction  it  is  going,  and  take  the 
right-hand  seats ;  you  will  thus  be  on  the 
Mediterranean  side  all  the  distance. 


DIFFERENT  ROUTES  AND  PASSES 
INTO  ITALY, 

WITH  TIME  AND  EXPENSE. 

From  Paris  to  Genoa  hy  Lyons,  Mar' 
seilleSf  and  Nice. — Express  train  to  Lyons, 
9  hours ;  fare  57  f.  35  c.  From  Lyons  to 
Marseilles,  time  Of  hours ;  fare  39  f.  30  c. 
From  Marseilles  to  Nice,  time  6  hours ; 
fare  25  f.  20  c.  The  railway  has  just  been 
finished  (1872)  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  which 
will  probably  deprive  many  travelers  of 
the  delightful  ride  by  carriage  or  diligence 
over  the  Cornice  Road.    Be  particular,  in 


After  leaving  Paris,  the  first  station  of 
importance  is  Charenton,  a  village  of  1900 
inhabitants,  containing  a  lunatic  asylum 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne.  On  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  town  of  Alfort,  which 
possesses  the  finest  veterinary  college  in 
France.  The  forts  of  Ivry  and  Charenton 
here  command  the  course  of  the  Seine,  one 
on  each  bank.  Before  reaching  Brunoy 
Station,  the  train  passes  over  a  viaduct  of 
nine  arches,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Yferes  River.  After 
leaving  Brunoy,  a  second  viaduct  of  28 
arches  is  passed. 

M^lun  (H6tel  de  France),  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
Department  of  Seine-et-Mame.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Csesar 
as  Melodunum. 

Station  of  Fontainebleau  (see  Index). 

Thomery  Station,  renowned  for  its  lus- 
cious grapes  (Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau). 
Near  Moret  St.  Mammas  Station  a  viaduct 
of  30  arches  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Riv- 
er Loing. 

Montereau  Station,  Hotel  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  Population  5465.  This  town  oc- 
cupies a  picturesque  and  advantageous  sit- 
uation at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne.  Here  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean 
sans  Peur,  was  murdered  in  1419,  and  hero 
Napoleon  gained  his  last  victory  over  the 
Allies  and  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  in 
1814. 

Sens  (H6tel  de  I'Eau),  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Se- 
nones.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  is  a 
remarkable  edifice  of  the  12th  century. 

Tonnerre,  Hotel  Lion  d'Or.  Population 
5000.  The  hospital  in  this  town  was  en- 
dowed by  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  queen 
of  Sicily.  Here  is  buried  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  minister  of  war  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  monument  is  by  Girar* 
din. 

Tanlay  possesses  one  of  the  finest  ch&« 
teaux  in  Burgundy.     It  was  founded  b^ 
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Coligny  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Admiral  Co- 
ligny 

Montbard  Station,  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  naturalist  Bnffon,  1707.  The  cha- 
teau in'  which  he  lived  still  exists,  and  is 
shown  to  strangers. 

Dijon  (see  Index). 

On  leaving  Dijon  begins  the  celebrated 
Cote  d'Or,  from  which  the  choicest  Bur- 
gundy wines  are  produced — the  Chamber- 
tin,  Clos  Vougeot,  Nuits,  Beaune,  Volnay, 
Pomard,  Bichebourg,  Romance,  Tache,and 
St.  Greorge. 

Gevray  Station,  Vougeot  Station,  Nuits, 
Beaune,  Chagny,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  and 
Tournus  Station  are  now  passed. 

Macon  (see  Index).    Lyons  (see  Index). 

Yienne,  Hotels  Ombry  and  Table  Ronde. 
Population  19,678.  This  town,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  several 
interesting  monuments  of  its  former  great- 
ness are  still  to  be  seen ;  among  them  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Tower  of  St.  Andre  le 
Bas.  Outside  the  town  is  the  Roman  ob- 
elisk or  Plan  de  I'Aiguille.  On  Mount 
Pipet  are  some  insignificant  remains  of  a 
Roman  theatre. 

Valence,  Hotel  Lion  d'Or,  Hotel  Tetc 
d'Or.  Population  18,720.  Valence  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  Department  of  the  Drome. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Valentinois.  The  only  sights  worth 
seeing  are  the  Cathedral,  and,  near  it,  an 
antiquated  house  called  le  Pendentif,  erect- 
ed in  1548.  The  arms  of  the  Mistral  fam- 
ily may  still  be  seen  on  it.  A  fine  view 
may  be  had  from  the  Castle  of  Crussol. 

Station  Montelimart,  noted  for  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII. 
against  Italy,  1494.  The  ancient  castle  of 
the  celebrated  Monteil  d'Adhemar  family 
mav  still  be  seen. 

Orange  (Hotel  des  Princes,  Hotel  Grif- 
fon d'Or)  was  the  ancient  Aransio  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  interesting  for  its  ruins. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  may  be 
seen  the  Triumphal  Arch.  It  is  remarka- 
bly well  preserved,  and  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  2d  century.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  town  stands  the  Roman 
theatre.  It  is  121  feet  in  height,  334  feet 
in  length,  and  its  walls  are  13  feet  thick. 

Avignon  (see  Index). 
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Tarascon,  Hotel  dee  Empereurs.  Th« 
Church  of  St.  Martha  and  the  castle  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Rend  of  Anjou 
are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  the  travel- 
er's attention. 

Aries  (see  Index). 

Near  the  Station  St.  Chamas  the  railway 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  Etang  de  Berre, 
an  inland  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal  at  Boue.     Rognac  Station. 

Marseilles  (see  Index). 

Frejus  (Hotel  du  Midi)  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  antiquities,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Forum  Julii,  founded  by  Julias 
Cssar ,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  Roman  arch 
called  the  Porte  Dorec.  This  town  is  the 
birthplaco  of  the  Roman  general  Julius 
Agricola. 

Station  St.  Raphael.  Here  Napoleon 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1799, 
and  here  too,  after  his  abdication,  he  em- 
barked for  Elba  m  1814. 

Cannes  (see  Index). 

Antibes,  Hotel  de  France.  A  flourish- 
!hg  sea-port  town,  finely  situated  on  a 
promontory,  and  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  sea,  the  Bay  of  Nice,  and  the 
Maritime  Alps.  A  pier  constructed  by 
Vauban  connects  it  with  some  islands  in 
the  bay. 

Nice  (see  Index). 

The  winter  of  1871-72  is  noted  for  the 
completion  of  numerous  enterprises,  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  the  railway  from 
Nice  to  Genoa  being  the  most  prominent ; 
and  as  all  travelers  have  been  enchanted 
who  have  passed  over  the  Cornice  Road  in 
carriages,  what  will  they  be  now  that  their 
delight  is  concentrated  from  three  days  to 
six  or  seven  hours !  This  is  most  decidedly 
the  loveliest  route  to  Italy,  For  Mentone, 
see  Index. 

Turbia,the  first  village  of  importance,  is 
celebrated  for  the  Tropsea  Angusti,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  blocks  and  masonry 
surmounted  by  a  Gotiiic  tower.  After 
leaving  Turbia  a  fine  view  opens,  disclos- 
ing Monaco,  Mentone,  and  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  For  descriptions  of  Monaco  and 
Mentone,  see  Index. 

■  VentimigUa  (Hotel  Croce  di  Malta),  the 
Italian  frontier  fortress,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  From  its  im- 
portant military  position,  its  possession 
was  much  contested  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Genoese. 
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Bordighera,  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  The 
coast  around  this  village  is  especially  noted 
for  its  cultivation  of  palm-trees,  which  are 
sent  to  Borne  annually  for  the  decoration 
of  the  churches  there  on  Palm  Sunday. 

St.  Kemo  (Hotel  della  Palma)  is  a  flour- 
ishing town  of  11,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  whose  sides 
are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fruit- 
trees.  St.  Remo  possesses  a  curious  Goth- 
ic church.  After  leaving  St.  Remo,  the 
uninteresting  villages  of  Saint  Laurent, 
San  Ste&no,  and  Riva  are  passed. 

Porto  Maurizio  (Hotel  dn  Commerce)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
Riviera.  It  is  a  naval  station,  and  pos- 
sesses a  harbor."  Its  exports  are  olive  oil 
and  other  agricultural  produce.  On  ap- 
proaching Oneglia  a  fine  suspension  bridge 
is  crossed. 

Oneglia  (Hotel  Victoria),  a  small  sea- 
port town  with  6400  inhabitants.  The  best 
olive  oil  is  produced  here.  Passing  Diano 
Marino  and  Cervo,  picturesquely  situated, 
we  reach  the  small  town  of 

Alassio,  Hotel  de  la  Belle  Italie.  From 
this  point  the  island  of  Gallinaria  may  be 
seen,  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  the 
wild-fowl  which  they  found  there. 

Albenga,  the  ancient  Roman  Albigau- 
num.  The  ruins  of  the  Ponte  Longo  may 
be  seen  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town. 

Passing  Cereale,  Borghetto  di  Santo 
Spirito,  Loano,  and  Pietra,  the  town  of 
Finale  Marina  is  reached.  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  Hotel  de  Yenise.  The  cathedral  and 
ruins  of  Castello  Gavone  deserve  a  visit. 
After  leaving  Varigoth,  the  road  passes 
through  the  tunnel  or  gallery  of  the  Capo 
di  Noli. 

Noli,  a  small  town  of  2000  Inhabitants, 
is  very  well  built,  and  defended  by  a 
castle. 

Savona  (Grand  Hotel  Royal,  H6tel  Su- 
isse,  after  Nice  and  Genoa),  the  most  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Riviera.  Population 
18,960.  Under  Napoleon  I.  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Department  Montenotte. 
llie  cathedral  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings; among  them  the  Annunciation  by 
Albani,  the  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Cam- 
brasi,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Lodovi- 
co  Brea.  In  the.  Church  of  the  Domini- 
cans is  a  fine  painting  by  Durer,  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi ;  also  the  Nativity,  by 


Antonio  Lemini.  The  poet  Chiabrera  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  To  him  the  thea- 
tre in  1858  was  dedicated. 

Passing  Varazze  and  Cagoletto,  the  lat- 
ter ascribed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus,  we  come  to  Voltrr. ' 

Voltri,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  is 
noted  for  its  paper  and  cloth  manufactures. 
A  great  many  richly-adorned  churches  are 
here  to  be  seen ;  also  a  number  of  villas, 
among  them  that  of  the  Marquis  di  Brig- 
noli  Sale.  From  Voltri  to  Grenoa  the  jour- 
ney is  performed  in  thirty,  minutes. 

Vegli  Station.  The  travelers  should 
here  visit  the  Villas  Pallavicini,  Doria, 
and  Grimaldi.  The  latter  has  a  small  bo- 
tanic garden  attached^ 

Sestri  de  Ponente  is  noted  for  its  man- 
ufactories. Population  6000.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption  are  paintings 
by  Sarzano  and  Carlone. 

Comigliano.  Population  3300.  Print- 
ed calicoes  are  extensively  manufactured 
here.  The  Palazzo  Serra  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Coronata.  The  bridge  over 
the  Polcivera,  which  is  here  passed,  was 
built  by  the  Durazzo  family.' 

San  Pierdarena  is  properly  a  subnrb  of 
Genoa.  The  palaces  of  Spinola  and  Saali 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  former  are 
frescoes  by  Carlone.  The  principal  church 
contains  a  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Cambrasi, 
and  frescoes  by  Sarzano. 

From  Paris  to  Turin,  Miking  Venice,  or 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  via  the  Mont 
Cents  Tunnel.  For  the  principal  towns  be- 
tween Paris  and  Macon,  see  Route  No.  9. 

From  Macon  vm  Culoz,  St.  Michel,  Mo- 
dane,  the  Tunnel,  and  Susa. 


From  Paris  the  railway  proceeds  as  far 
as  Macon  on  the  Lyons  line.  The  first 
place  of  importance,  after  leaving  Macon, 
is  Bourg  (Hotel  TEurope). '  Bourg  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  Department  de  T  Ain.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Brou,  erected  in  the  16th 
century  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent 
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of  the  Netherlands.  It  contains  monuments 
of  herself,  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  Margaret  of  Bour- 
bon. Her  motto,  * '  Fortune  infortune  forte 
une,"  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
church.  The  architect  was  Maistre  Loys 
Van  Boglem,  the  sculptor  Maistre  Conrad. 

Amb^rieu,  a  little  town  situated  on  the 
Albarine,  is  the  junction  for  Lyons.  Sta- 
tion Culoz,  the  junction  of  the  Geneva  line. 
The  journey  firom  Geneva  to  Culoz  may  be 
performed  in  2^  hours. 

Aix-les-Bains.  Principal  hotel,  and  well 
managed,  is  the  Gr<md  H6td  d'Aix,  Pop- 
ulation 4000.  This  celebrated  watering- 
place  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Agnn 
Gratinte.     (See  Index.) 

There  is  a  branch  line  from  Aix-les-Bains 
to  Annecy.    Time,  1^  hrs. ;  fere,  4  frs.  50  c. 

Chambery.  (See  Switzerland,  Route 
69.) 

Route  de  Grenoble  is  the  junction  for 
the  branch  line  to  Grenoble,  which  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Is^re.  • 

Montm^lian,  H6tel  des  Voyageurs.  The 
Castle  of  Montm^lian  was  long  the  bul- 
wark of  Savoy  against  France.  It  was 
nobly  defended  by  Geoff^y  Bens  de  Ca^ 
vour  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  subsequent- 
ly destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1705.  A 
very  good  white  wine  is  produced  here. 
In  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Is^re  a  fine 
view  may  be  obtained  of  Mont  Bknc,  the 
onl}'-  point  on  this  route  from  which  it  may 
be  seen.  The  next  station  is  St.  Pierre 
d'Albigny. 

Aignebelle,  Hotel  Poste.     Most  of  the 
inhabitants  here  are  afflicted  with  the  goi- 
tre, the  situation  of  Aignebelle  being  re- 
markably unhealthy  on  account  of  the 
marshes.      The  Castle  La  Charbonnifere 
was  the  birthplace  of  several  of  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.      Crossing  the  River  Arc  we 
come  to  the  stations  of  La  Chambre  St. 
Julien,  where  excellent  wine  is  produced, 
and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Hotel  de  I'Eu- 
rope.     Population  3000.     The  Cathedral 
here  is  the  only  object  worth  the  traveler's 
attention. 

St.  Michel,  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  railway 
restaurant. 

The  need  of  an  unbroken  r^lway  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  has  long  been 
strikingly  obvious,  and  has  at  length  been 
supplied  by  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  by  means  of  which  the  journey' 
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from  Paris  to  Turin  is  at  present  made  in 
22  hours,  but  which  is  expected  eventually 
to  require  but  16.     The  construction  of 
this  tunnel,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  three  great  mechanical  and  com- 
mercial events  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  traveler  arriving  by  rail  from  Paris, 
and  bound  for  Italy,  has  hitherto  proceed- 
ed from  St.  Michel  over  the  mountain, 
passing  Modane,  Lans-le-Bourg,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis  Hospice,  and,  descending  by 
Molaretto,  has  rejoined  the  railroad  at  Gi- 
aglione.    This  journey  over  the  mountains 
required  5  or  6  hours,  and,  although  the 
traveler  was  partially  repaid  by  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  Pass,  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  railroad  through  the 
tunnel  was  wanting.     Although  the  tun- 
nel is  named  from  the  Mont  Cenis,  the 
track  selected  is  in  reality  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mountain.    Starting  on  the 
French  side  from  a  point  above  the  village 
of  Foumeaux,  3904  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  cuts  the  mountain  between  the 
Col  de  Fr6jtts  and  the  Col  de  la  Rone,  ris- 
ing gradually  to  an  elevation  of  4377  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  then  sloping  down  to 
the  opening  on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardon- 
neche,  4334  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The 
tunnel  is  very  well  lighted,  and  the  air 
within  is  pure  and  fresh.     The  boring  of 
the  tunnel  was  attended  by  most  serious 
engineering  difficulties,  which  were  over- 
come by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Som- 
meiller,  who  conducted  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking.    Two  thousand  men  were  con- 
stantly employed,  the  work  performed  be- 
ing at  first  half  a  yard  per  da}',  which  aft- 
erward increased  to  more  than  10  feet  per 
day.     Begun  in  1857,  the  whole  mountain 
mass,  a  thickness  of  13,256  yards,  was 
pierced  from  end  to  end  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1870. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  tunnel  amount- 
ed to  ^13,000,000,  $4,000,000  of  which  was 
payable  by  Italy,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment made  between  that  country  and 
France  in  1860.  France  promised  to  pay 
Italy  f  3,800,000  if  the  work  was  accom- 
plished within  20  years,  dating  from  1862 ; 
and,  in  case  less  time  was  required,  she 
bound  herself  to  pay  $100,000  more  for  ev- 
ery year  gained  on  the  stipulated  time. 
She  also  agreed  to  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  money  due  for  the  work  as  it  pit>- 
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ceeded  from  year  to  year.  Italy,  stimula- 
ted by  these  terms,  has  finished  constract- 
ing  the  tunnel  11  years  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  has  thus  gained  $1,100,000 
from  France. 

Snsa,  H6tel  de  Savoie,  Hotel  de  France. 
Population  8000.  Susa  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Segusium. 
The  garden  of  the  governor  contains  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Corinthian  order  48  feet 
high,  40  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  in  depth, 
erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  8  B.C.,  by 
the  order  of  the  Prefect  Cottios,  son  of 
King  Dounus. 

Turin  (see  Index). 

From  Lausanne  to  Arona  on  (he  Lago 
Maggiort^  over  the  Simphn. — ^Railway  from 
Lausanne  to  Sion  4|  hours.  Fare  10  f.  60  c. 
From  Sion,  over  the  Simplon  in  diligence, 
which  leaves  daily,  19  hours.  Fare  in  the 
coupe  to  Douro  d^OssoIa,  86  f.  30  c.  From 
Douro  d'Ossola,  35  f.  80  c.  From  Douro 
d'Ossola  to  Arona  8  f. 

From  Lausanne  (Onchy)  to  Yilleneuse 
or  Bonveret,  it  is  preferable  for  travelers 
to  take  the  steamer.  Travelers  stopping 
at  Lausanne  may  reach  Onchy  in  ^  hour 
by  omnibus.  The  most  beautiful  part  of 
Lake  Geneva  is  seen  on  this  trip. 

Passing  the  villages  of  Clarens,Chemex, 
and  Vemex,  we  come  to  Montreux,  a  favor- 
ite winter  residence  of  invalids  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  hotels 
and  pensions  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous. 
Hotel  and  Pension  Du  Cygne  the  best. 

About  If-  miles  from  Montreux  stands 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  on  a  rook  in  the  lake 
connected  with  the  bank  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  is  shown  daily  to  strangers,  and 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  For  description  of 
castle,  see  Index. 

Villeneuve  (Hotel  de  Ville)  is  an  an- 
cient town  of  some  1500  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Near 
Villeneuve  lies  the  island  mentioned  by 
B3Tt)n  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Near 
Villeneuve  is  the  Hdtel  Byron,  beantifrilly 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
lake.  Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  stay 
here  will  find  it  an  excellent  hotel  in  ev- 
ery respect.  At  Bonveret  travelers  take 
the  cars  for  Sion.  Passing  the  stations 
Aigle,  OUon,  and  St.  Triphon,  we  come  to 
the  village  Bex,  celebrated  since  the  16th 
century  for  its  salt  mines  and  works.  They 
are  situated  about  two  miles  from  Bex,  in 


the  valley  of  La  Gryonne.  About  half  a 
day  is  required  for  this  excursion,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  one. 

St,  Maurice  (Hotel  de  la  Dent  du  Midi) 
is  an  old  town  of  about  1070  inhabitants. 
The  abbey  founded  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  515,  in  honor  of  St.  Maurice,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  works  of  art, 
among  them  a  Grecian  agate  cameo  cap,  a 
chalice  given  by  Bertha,  queen  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  an  ampaule  given  by  Charlemagne. 

Martigny,  Hotel  de  la  Tour  (see  In- 
dex). 

A  visit  by  all  means  should  be  paid  to 
the  Grorge  do  Trient,  and  the  Plssevache, 
or  the  waterfall  of  the  Sallenche. 

Sion  (see  Index). 

Sierre  (Hotel  and  Pension  Baur),  a  small 
but  prettily  situated  town,  with  some  ruins 
in  the  vicinity.  The  post-road,  after  cross- 
ing the  Rhone,  passes  the  valley  of  Tenk 
or  Loeche,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala.  Pfynn  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages. 

Tourtemagne,  Hotel  Poete,  Hotel  So- 
leil.  Near  the  town  is  a  fine  cascade  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Vispach  (H6tel  Solefl),  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yicp 
with  the  Rhone.  In  1865  it  was  seriously 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  which  only  left 
seven  houses  reihaining.  Excursions  may 
be  made  from  here  to  Zermatt  and  Gomu 
Gratt. 

Brieg  (H6tel8  Poste,  d*Angleterre,  and 
Trois  Couronnes)  is  a  small  town  of  about 
800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  base  of  tho 
Simplon.  The  Simplon  Road  was  com- 
menced by  Napoleon  in  1800,  on  the  Ital- 
ian side,  and  finished  in  1806  on  the  Swiss. 
At  Brieg  the  ascent  of  the  Simplon  com- 
mences. In  2^  hours,  Ber^l,  the  third  ref- 
uge, is  reached.  It  consists  of  two  build- 
ings, a  post-house  and  inn.  The  portion 
of  the  road  between  the  fifth  refuge,  Schal- 
bet,  and  the  sixth  refuge,  which  is  the 
summit,  is  the  most  dangerous  in  winter. 
About  three  miles  from  the  summit,  which 
is  6218  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
the  hospice  founded  by  Napoleon,  but  not 
furnished  until  1825.  It  is  a  very  com- 
fortable building,  warmed  by  a  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order.  To  the  south  may  be  seen 
the  Rant  Glacier. 
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Simplon.  Here  the  road  leads  through 
the  Ravine  of  Gonw,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent among  the  Alps.  The  Galler}'-  of 
Gondo,  the  longest  tunnel  of  the  Simplon, 
measures  688  feet  in  length.  Close- at  the 
issue  of  the  gallery  is  ^e  Fall  of  Fressi- 
none.    Gondo  is  the  last  Swiss  village. 

Issella.  Here  the  Italian  custom-house 
and  passport  office  are  situated. 

Domo  d'Ossola  (Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Yille),  a  small,  uninteresting  town,  fully 
Italian  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  Cal- 
vary above  the  town  well  worth  a  visit. 

Omavasso,  noted  for  marble  quarries  in 
its  vicinity.  The  r^ad,  after  passing  the 
lovely  village  of  Fariola,  soon  reaches  the 
southwest  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  Isola  Madre  of  the  Borromean  Islands 
may  be  seen  from  this  point.  The  islands 
are  generally  visited  from  Bareno,  the 
next  station. 

Stresa  (Hotel  des  Hes  Borrom6es)  is  per- 
haps more  convenient  for  visiting  the  isl- 
ands than  Bareno. 

Arona,  Albergo  Reale.  From  Arona  to 
Milan  by  Novara,  time  4  hours ;  fare  10  f. 

From  Lucerne  to  Como  over  the  St.  Go- 
thard. — Steam-boat  from  Lucerne  to  FlUe- 
len  four  times  daily,  in  2f  hours.  Fare  4 
f.  60  c.  From  FlQelen  to  Como,  diligence 
twice  daily,  in  23  hours ;  cpup^,  37  f.  80  c. ; 
interior,  31  f.  90  c.  It  is  very  little  more 
expensive  for  parties  to  take  a  carriage, 
which  costs  about  150  f.  for  four  or  five 
persons,  not  including  fees,  which  are  giv- 
en at  each  station.  For  description  of  this 
pass,  see  Index. 

From  Coire  to  Colico  (and  Mikm)  over  the 
Spluffen. — Diligence  from  Coire  to  Colico 
twice  dail}',  in  16  hours.     Fare  22  f.  50  c. 

Coire  (see  Index).  On  the  road  from 
Coire  to  Reichenau,  which  leads  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  there  is  little  deserv- 
ing the  traveler's  attention  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Calanda  Mountain,  and,  at 
at  its  base,  the  village  Felsberg,  partially 
buried  by  a  landslide  in  1850. 

Reichenau  (Hotel  Adler)  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  few  houses  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Yorder  and  Hinter  Rhine.  The  cha- 
teau, the  principal  building  in  the  village, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Planta  family, 
•  was,  in  1798,  converted  into  a  college  by 
Burgomaster  Tscharner.  Here  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, under  ^the  name  of  Chabot,  held  a 
situation  as  teacher  of  French  mathemat- 
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Ics,  and  history  for  eight  months.     At 
Reichenau  the  road  crosses  the  Rhine  and 
Yorder  Rhine,  and  then  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Hinter  Rhine.     The  villages  of  Bo- 
naduz  and  RhazUns  are  soon  passed,  also 
the  Castle  of  Rhoetzuns  of  the  Yield  fam-r 
ily,  still  inhabited.     This  part  of  the  val-* 
ley  of  the  Rhine  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  castles  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  for  the  dif- 
ference  in  the  religion  and  language  of 
each  hamlet.     The  Castles  of  Ortenstein, 
Yaspels,  Canooa,  Rietberg,  and  Realta  are 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  reaching- 
Thusis.     That  of  Ortenstein  is  probably 
the  best  preserved  in  the  valley,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  the  Travers  fa.vai[y. 

Thusis  (Hotels  Yia  Mala  and  Adler),  a 
village  of  700  inhabitants,  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  NoUa.  After  leaving  Thusis  the  NoU 
la  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  which  affords 
an  interesting  view  of  the  valley  and  peak 
of  Piz  Bevexin.  About  half  a  mile  from 
Thusis  the  Yia  Mala  commences — ^the  most 
sublime  ravine  in  Switzerland.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  three  times.  The  finest 
view  is  obtained  from  the  Middle  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  from  Rougellen.  The  Yia 
Mala  extends  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  terminates  at  the  Upper  Bridge,  where 
the  road  enters  the  beautiful  Schamser 
Thai. 

Andeer  (Hotel  Krone)  is  the  principal 
village  in  llie  valley.  The  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  speak  Romansch.  Soon 
after  leaving  Andeer  the  road  enters  the 
RofiAa  Gorge.  The  Averser  Rhine  here 
forms  the  Fall  of  the  Roffla,  which  de- 
scends the  Ferrera  valley  to  the  Hinter 
Rhine. 

SplQgen.  This  little  village  holds  an 
important  position,  being  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  .  SplUgen  and  Bernardino 
routes.  The  SplUgen  Road  turns  to  the 
left,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and,  leaving  that 
river,  begins  at  once  the  ascent,  and  soon 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel  90  yards 
in  length.  After  numberless  windings  it 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Splugen,  6783 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Almost 
immediately  the  road  begins  ito  descend. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
summit  the  Austrian  custom-house  and 
passport  ofiGice  are  reached.  The  road  re- 
commences the  descent  on  the  eastern 
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slope,  and  passes  through  three  galleries, 
the  first  700  feet  long,  the  second  642  feet, 
and  the  third  1530  feet,  the  longest  galler- 
ies on  any  Alpine  road.  Near  the  village 
of  Pianazzo  a  beautifal  waterfall,  800  feet 
high,  may  be  seen. 

Campo  Dolcino  is  but  a  miserable  Til- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  detached  groups 
of  houses.  The  Lira  valley,  through  which 
the  road  now  passes,  presents  a  scene  of 
desolation,  occasionally  modified  by  chest- 
nut-trees, which  hide,  in  a  measure,  the  bar- 
renness of  the  rocks  which  surround  them. 

Chiavenna  (Hotel  Couradi)  was  once  a 
flourishing  town  in  possession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Milan,  and  the  ruins  of  former  resi- 
dences and  i>alace8  of  the  nobles  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  Chiirch  of  San  Lorenzo, 
the  Baptistery,  and  the  charnel-houses,  in 
which  skulls  and  bones  are  curiously  ar- 
ranged, may  be  visited  by  travelers.  About 
four  miles  from  Chiavenna  is  the  Fall  of 
Gardona,  which  is  worth  a  visit.  The  road 
from  Chiavenna  to  the  Lake  of  Iliva  is 
rather  disagreeable,  and  the  scenery  is 
very .  uninteresting.  Biva  is  situated  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Colico  (Hotel  Piazza  Garibaldi),  a  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone. 

Steamers  three  times  daily  from  Colico 
^o  Como.  Fare  4  f. ;  time  3^  hours.  Hall- 
way froui  Como  to  Milan  in  2  hours. 

From  Coire  to  Magadino^  on  the  Lake 
Magffiore  (and  Milan)j  over  the  Bernardino. 
— Diligence  twice  daily  in  summer  from 
Coire  to  Magadino.  Time  18  hours ;  fare 
in  the  coup^  30  f.  50  c. ;  interior,  26  f.  10  c. 

The  Bernardino  route  was  constructed  in 
1822,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Grison  governments.  The  road  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  SplUgen  up  to  Splil- 
gen.  Iieaving  SplUgen,  it  advances  up  the 
valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhine,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  until  it  reaches  Hinterrhein,  the 
highest  village  in  the  valley.  The  road 
over  the  Bernardino  here  leaves  the  Rhine, 
immediately  begins  to  ascend,  and  soon 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  BernardinoPass, 
6584  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
mountain,  known  to  the  Romans,  and  call- 
ed Vogelberg  down  to  the  15th  century, 
owes  its  present  name  to  St.  Bernardino  of 
Sienna,  who  first  preached  the  Gospel  here, 
and  to  whom  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain.     On  the  sum- 


mit of  the  pass  Is  the  Lake  Moesola,  and 
near  it  a  house  of  refuge.  After  descend- 
ing for  a  short  distance,  the  Moesa  is  cross- 
ed by  the  handsome  iron  bridge  ^^  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  from  which  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Piz  Moesola. 

San  Bernardino  (Hotel  Brocco,  Hotel  Ra- 
vizza,  and  Hotel  Motto),  the  loftiest  village 
in  the  valley  of  Mesocco.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  with  baths,  and  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors.  Near  the 
village  St.  Giacomo  are  quarries  of  gyp- 
sum. A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
bridge  of  St  Giacomo  of  the  ruined  Castle 
of  Mesocco.  The  descent  now  becomes 
very  rapid  until  we  reach  Mesocco,  a  mis- 
erable village,  but  very  picturesquely  sit- 
uated. Here  the  traveler  first  becomes 
aware  of  his  approach  to  Italy  by  the  pares*- 
ence  of  vines,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  Below  Soazza  the  road  passes 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Moesa.  Near 
the  second  bridge  the  beautiful  waterfall 
Buffalora  is  seen. 

StVittore  is  the  last  village  in  the  Can- 
ton of  the  Grisons.  Soon  we  enter  the  Can- 
ton Tessin,  and  the  road  unites  with  that 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  Just  beyond  ^e 
junction  of  the  Rivers  Moesa  and  Ticino 
stands  the  village  of  Arbedo,  memorable 
for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  Milanese  and  Swiss,  in  which 
2000  of  the  latter  were  slain.  They  were 
interred  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  called 
Chiesa  Rossa  on  account  of  its  red  color. 

Bellinzona  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Tessin.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance,  owing  to  its  situation  at 
the  junction  of  four  roads — from  the  St.Go- 
thard,  the  Bernardino,  from  Lugano,  and 
from  Locarno. 

At  Cadenazzo  the  road  diverges  from 
that  which  leads  to  Lugano  over  the  Monto 
Cenere. 

Magadino  (Hotel  Bellevue)  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  Steamers  leave  three  times  daily 
for  Arona,  performing  the  journey  in  4^ 
hours. 

From  Innsbruck  to  Colico  (and  Milan) 
over  (he  Stelvio. — Diligence  from  Innsbruck 
to  Landeck  daily  at  4  A.M. ;  time  8^  hours. 
From  Landeck  to  Mais  four  times  weekly, 
in  9  hours.  Omnibus  daily  from  Inns- 
bruck to  Landeck,  and  from  Landeck  to 
Mais.   Travelers  are  obliged  to  hire  a  vet- 
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tnrino  to  croes  the  Stelvio,  which  costs  12 
florins  a  day,  there  being  no  diligence  for 
the  pass. 

From  Innsbnxck  the  road  passes  along 
the  left  banlE  of  the  Inn  for  a  distance  of 
seven  mileSf  until  it  reaches  the  village  of 
Zirl,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Martins- 
wand,  the  precipice  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  nearly  lost  his  life 
while  hunting.  On  the  right  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Fragenstein. 

Near  Silz  the  road  passes  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Itambs,  founded  in  1271  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstanfen.  About  a  mile  frova.  Silz 
is  the  Castle  of  Petersberg,  the  birthplace 
of  Margaret  Maultasch,  who  brought  Ty- 
rol to  Austria  as  her  dowry.  Leaving  the 
river,  the  road  now  proceeds  to  Imst,  a  vil- 
lage of  about  3000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Laggersberg.  Near  Mils 
the  road  again  approaches  the  Inn.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  the  ambuscades  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  took  place  in  1809.  Awaiting  the 
Bavarians  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
overwhelmed  them  on  their  approach  by 
hurling  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks  upon 
them.  The  Castle  of  Kronberg  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  height  of  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  from  Starkenbach. 
Near  the  nunnery  of  Zams,  founded  in 
1826,  the  Inn  is  again  crossed,  and  we 
reach  Landeck,  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
strong-hold  of  Landeck,  and  on  the  north 
those  of  Schrofenstein.  The  road  crosses 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn  at  the  Pohtlatz- 
er  Bridge,  but  returns  to  the  right  Imnk  at 
the  village  of  Prutz,  situated  on  a  marshy 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kaunserthal. 

Ried,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  is  next 
passed,  and  we  arrive  at  Pfunds,  which 
consists  of  two  groups  of  houses  situated 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  Four  miles 
from  Pfnnds  begins  the  Pass  of  Finster- 
mttnz,  the  most  imposing  defile  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  exception  of  the  Via  Mala. 
About  half  way  between  Pf  unds  and  Nau- 
ders  is  situated  an  inn  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  background. 

Nauders  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
FinstermUnz  and  three  from  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier.    The  road  now  ascends  to  the  pass 
called  Reschen-Scheideck. 
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Mala,  Hotel  Post  Near  tiiis  town  is 
seen  the  imposing  ruined  castle  of  Lich* 
tenberg. 

Praa  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stelvio  Pass.  Upon  a  height  on  the  right 
is  seen  the  village  of  Stilfs  or  Stelvio,  from 
which  the  pass  takes  its  name.  The  road 
over  the  Stelvio,  the  loftiest  in  Europe, 
was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1820-25. 

At  Gomagoi,  where  the  custom-house  is 
situated,  is  seen  the  Sulden  Glacier.  Tra- 
foi,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ostler 
Mountain,  consists  of  a  few  huts.  The 
hamlet  derives  its  name  of  "Tres  Pontes" 
from  the  three  fountains  which  burst  from 
a  cliff  in  the  vicinity.  From  Franzenshdhe 
the  traveler  may  look  down  upon  the  vast 
Madatsch  glacier,  which  descends  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Ostler  several  thousand 
feet  into  the  valley  beneath  him.  Eight 
miles  from  Franzenshohe  is  the  summit 
of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  9328  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  house  called  Ferdi- 
nandshdhe  stands  at  the  top,  the  highest 
habitation  on  the  Continent.  At  Santa 
Maria,  the  4th  Cantoniera,  is  situated  the 
Italian  custom-house.  Passing  the  Can- 
toniera al  Pinano  del  Branglio,  we  come  to 
a  series  of  galleries  or  tunnels  built  to  pro- 
tect the  road  from  avalanches.  Soon  th» 
singular  waterfall  called  the  Source  of  the 
Adda  is  seen  bursting  from  a  precipice  on 
the  right.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bormio  are  the  New  Baths.  They  are 
much  frequented  in  the  summer  months 
(see  Bormio  in  Index).  The  hotel,  which 
contains  140  bedrooms,  is  admirably  man- 
aged by  M.  Caflisch.  These  baths  may  be 
reached  from  Botzen,  or  from  Coire.  via 
Samaden  and  Tirano,  crossing  the  Bernini 
Pass ;  from  Italy,  via  Verona  and  Botzen, 
or  Lake  Corao,  Colico,  and  Sondrio.  At  Lo- 
yera,  in  1807,  a  landslide  took  place,  which 
completely  filled  up  the  bed  of  the  River 
Adda,  thus  causing  an  inundation  which 
converted  the  valley  as  £sir  as  Lovo  into  a 
vast  lake.  At  Lovero  the  water  rose  18 
feet,  and  the  traces  of  the  disaster  there 
are  still  discernible. 

Tirano,  a  small  town  containing  the  old 
residences  of  the  Pallavicini,  Visconti,  and 
Sails  families.  It  has  also  suffered  at  va- 
rious periods  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Adda. 

Sondrio,  capital  of  the  Val  Tellina,  is 
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pictaiesqaely  situated  on  the  Maleco,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Adda. 

Mombegno,  noted  for  the  excellent  silk 
produced  in  the  neighborhood,  is  dtaated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yal  Tellina.  From 
Colico,  which  is  next  reached,  steamers 
traverse  the  lake  to  Como,  and  travelers 
thence  proceed  by  rail  to  Milan. 

From  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner 
Pass. — BaUway  from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen, 
time  ^  hours ;  fare  6  fl.  12  kr.  From  Bot- 
zen  to  Verona,  time  6^  hours ;  &re  8  fl. 
82  kr. 

The  Brenner  is  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine 
routes ;  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  em- 
ployed by  Drusus.  Carriages  were  able 
to  pass  it  in  1772,  and  in  1867  the  railway 
was  opened.  The  scenery  is  less  imposing 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Alpine  passes. 

Soon  after  leaving  Innsbruck,  the  tun- 
nel of  Isel,  700  yards  in  length,  is  passed, 
and  the  railway  proceeds  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sill.  Before  reaching  Matrey 
nine  tunnels  are  passed  through,  the  long- 
est over  nine  hundred  yards  in  length. 

Station  Steinach,  a  town  entirely  rebuilt 
since  the  conflagration  of  1853.  In  the 
church  here  are  several  good  altar-pieces 
by  KnoUer.  Passing  the  small  lake  Bren- 
ner, which  abounds  in  excellent  trout,  we 
reach  Brenner.  The  River  Sill  here  falls 
into  the  Inn,  and,  through  it,  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  River  Eisach  forms  another 
cascade,  descends  to  the  Adige,  and  flows 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  railway  now  passes 
along  the  bank  of  the  Eisach,  and  descends 
to  Station  Schelleberg. 

Station  Sterzing,  a  very  old  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sterzinger  Moos,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Vipetenum.  Popu- 
lation 2500.  It  derived  much  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  rich  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  Sterzing  to  Freienfeld  the  castles  of 
Sprechenstein  and  Reifenstein  are  passed. 
Beyond  Freienfeld,  on  the  left,  rise  the 
ruins  of  Wolfenstein,  the  strong-hold  of  the 
pass  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mittewald.  Here  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
duke  of  Dantzig,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
and  Saxon  forces,  was  repulsed  by  the  cour- 
ageous Capuchin  Haspinger,  at  the  head 
of  his  Tyrolese  Landstnrm.  Quite  a  dis- 
tance from^the  station  is  the  fortress  Franz- 
ensfeste,  constructed  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment in  1838  to  command  the  routes  to 


Carintbia,  Brixen,yerona,  and  Innsbruck. 
A  new  fortress  is  about  to  be  constructed. 
Pedestrian  travelers  would  do  well  to  as- 
send  the  Pusterthal  from  here  as  far  as 
Bruncken,  and  proceed  thence  through  the 
Gader  and  Grodner  Valley  to  Botzen. 

To  the  left,  on  the  Eisach,  is  Neustift, 
founded  in  1142,  tiie  richest  monastery  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Brixen,  for  nine  centuries  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  united  to  the  Tyrol  in  1802.   It 
contains  several  churches,  a  cathedral,  and' 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop.     The  cathe- 
dral possesses  a  flue  altar-piece  by  Schopf. 

Station  Klausen,  a  little  town  consisting 
of  a  single  street,  is  situated  in  a  defile  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountain.  Above 
the  town,  on  the  right,  is  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Seben.  Outside  the  town  is 
the  Capucin  convent  founded  by  the  wife  - 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  The  Loretto  Chap- 
el adjoining  the  monastery  contains  the 
most  valuable  ecclesiastical  treasures  in 
the  Tyrol.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Eisach, 
beyond  Station  Waidbruck,  rises  the  pict- 
uresque castle  of  Trostburg,  the  property 
of  Count  Wolfenstein. 

Atzwang  (Hotel  Poste)  and  Station  Bin- 
man  are  next  passed  before  Botzen  is 
reached.  For  description  of  Botzen,  see 
Index. 

Leaving  Botzen,  the  Eisach  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  and  the  train  proceeds  to  Station 
Branzoll,  where  the  Adige  first  becomes 
navigable. 

Station  Neumarkt.  East  of  this  town  a 
road  runs  east  to  the  interesting  Flumers- 
thal. 

Station  Salurn.  Above  the  town  is  a 
picturesque  castle  in  ruins,  which  formerly 
commanded  the  Adige. 

Station  Lavis,  situated  on  the  Avisio, 
which  here  descends  from  the  valley  of 
Fleims  and  Fass  to  join  the  Adige. 

Trent  (Hotel  Europa,  Hotel  Corona), 
the  Tridentum  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  Population 
14,000.  It  was  formerly  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  town  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
possesses  numerous  ruined  castles  and 
marble  palaces  to  tell  of  its  former  great- 
ness. The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1812,  and  dedicated  to 
St.Vigilius.  It  is  built  entirely  ov  marble, 
and  is  surmounted  by  two  domes. 

Santa  Maria  Maggioro  is  the  church  in 
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"which  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  met 
from  1545  to  1563.  It  contains  a  painting 
of  the  assembly,  with  portraits  of  the  mem- 
bers, 7  cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  33  archbish- 
ops, 235  bishops,  7  abbots,  and  146  profess- 
ors of  theology.  A  fine  view  may  be  had 
of  Trent- and  its  surroundings  from  the 
rocky  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Adige 
called  Yernica,  or  Dos  Trento,  fortified  in 
1857. 

The  stations  Sardagna,  Martarello,  and 
Calliana  are  next  passed. 

Roveredo,  a  populous  town  of  8000  in- 
habitants, especially  noted  for  its  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  year  1200.  There  are  60 
jikmde^  mills  in  which  the  silk  is  wound 
from  the  cocoon,  and  4fyJUcUorie^  spinning 
mills.  In  the  Piazza  Podest^  is  situated 
the  remarkable  Castle  Junk.  Two  miles 
from  Boveredo  is  the  Castle  of  Lizzana,  in 
which  Dante,  exiled  from  Italy,  was  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Castelbarco. 

Station  Al^,  once  celebrated  for  velvet 
manufactories. 

Station  Avio  is  the  last  village  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Peri  is  the  first  village  in  ItaW.  The 
Valley  of  the  Adige  is  separated  from  the 
Lago  di  Gardo  in  the  west  by  the  ridge  of 
the  Monte  Baldo.  The  train  now  passes  into 
the  celebrated  ravine  Chiusa  di  Verona. 

Near  Pescantina,  Solferino,  situated  on 
the  Mincio,  is  passed,  noted  for  the  battle 
fought  here  June  24th,  1859. 

At  St.  Lucia  the  railway  unites  with  the 
Verona  and  Milan  line,  and  soon  reaches 
Verona. 

From  Vienna  to  Trieste  hy  the  Scmmering 
RaUway. — Express  train  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  three  times  weekly,  time  14  hours 
25  m. ;  fare  28  fl.  26  kr. 

The  terminus  of  the  railway  in  Vienna 
is  near  the  Belvedere  and  New  Arsenal. 

Modling  and  Baden  are  the  first  stations 
passed,  for  descriptions  of  which,  see  In- 
dex. -  Leaving  Baden,  the  ruined  castles  of 
Rauhenstein  and  Rauheneck  miay  be  seen. 

Beyond  Leobersdorf,  in  the  distance,  no- 
tice the  barren  summit  of  the  Schneberg. 

Neustadt,  Hotels  Hirsch  and  Krone. 
Population  10,800.  In  1834  a  great  con- 
flagration took  place,  leaving  only  14  build- 
ings standing,  since  which  time  the  town 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  In  1752  the  old 
castle  of  the  Babenberg  dukes  was  convert- 
ed into  a  military  academy  for  the  prepar- 
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atory  instruction  of  the  officers  of  the  line. 
Neustadt  is  connected  with  Vienna  by  a 
canal  40  miles  in  length,  used  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  Oedenburg,  and  of  wood  from  the  Ba- 
konyerwald. 

Gloggnitz.  Here  the  Semmering  Rail- 
way  commences  an  enterprise  executed 
by  the  Austrian  goveniment  in  1848-54. 
Leaving  Gloggnitz,  the  train  ascends  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Schwarzer,  and 
crosses  the  Reiohenauer  Thai  to  Station 
Eichberg,  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  plain  and  the  mountain  Gostritz. 

Klamm.  Above  the  town  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  The  Klamm 
tunnel  and  the  viaducts  of  Jajergraben  and 
Gamperlgraben  are  passed  and  Semmering 
is  reached,  the  summit  of  the  pass.  About 
a  mile  from  the  staticm  is  the  Erzherzog 
Johann  Inn.  In  order  to  avoid  any  far- 
ther ascent,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sem- 
mering is  penetrated  by  a  tunnel  4600  feet 
long. 

Murzzschlag  (Hutel  Branhauss  and 
Railway  Restaurant),  situated  on  the 
Milrz,  which  river  the  train  now  follows. 
The  scenery  from  here  to  BrQck  is  most 
picturesque. 

Brilck,  a  pretty  town  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  MUrz  and  the  MUr. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  picturesque  Cas- 
tle of  Landskron.  The  line  now  winds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur,  passes  the 
Castle  of  Pernegg  and  the  stations  of  Mieg- 
nitz  and  Peggau  to  Gratz.  See  Index  for 
description  of  Gratz. 

Marburg,  the  second  town  in  Styria,  is 
next  reached — a  dull  place,  containing 
8000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Vends,  a  Sclavo- 
nic tribe,  the  German  language  now  being 
entirely  replaced  by  the  Sclavonic  dialect. 

Cilli,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
Sann,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Roman  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  A  little  dis- 
tance beyond  the  town  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Obercilli,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Counts  of  Cilly^  who  once  possessed 
all  Carinthia.  From  Cilli  to  Steinbrucken 
is  the  finest  scenery  of  the  line. 

Steinbrucken,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Save  and  Sann.  The  line  now  trav- 
erses the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  passes 
the  stations  Hrasting,  Trefoil,  Sagor,  Luva, 
and  Salloch  to  Lay  bach. 
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For  Laybach,  see  Index.  Leaving  Laj'- 
bach,  the  line  crosses  the  marshy  plain  of 
Laybaclier  Moos,  and,  just  before  reaching 
Franzdorf,  passes  over  a  viaduct  1600  feet 
long  and  1600  feet  high. 

Loitsch,  Hotels  Poste  and  Stadt  Trieste. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  Istria  should  be 
visited  from  here.  A  carriage  may  be 
hired  for  6  florins.  The  excursion  occu- 
pies 12  hours. 

Station  Kauk.  Three  miles  from  this 
town  is  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  remarkable 
for  the  disappearance  of  its  waters  for 
months  at  a  time,  during  which  interval  the 
inhabitants  cultivate  buckwheat  in  its  bed. 

Station  Adelsberg  (see  Index). 

Near  Adelsberg  commences  the  desolate 
plain  of  Karst,  a  mass  of  limestone  rock 
abounding  in  gorges  and  caverns,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  thickets  of  brush-wood. 
A  short  distance  before  reaching  Trieste 
the  Chateau  of  Miramar  is  reached,  the 
former  residence  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian of  Mexico.  A  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  it  from  Trieste. 

Trieste  (see  Index). 

ROUTE  No.  11. 

From  Paris  to  Cologne,  hy  Compikffne,  St. 
Quentin,  Charleroiy  Namur,  Liege ,  andAix- 
la-CkapeUe,  Trains  daily :  time  12  hours. 
Fare,  first  class,  57  f. ;  second,  43  f.  You 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels.  To 
Frankfort  from  Paris,  19  hours ;  fare,  81 
frs.  20  c. 

Conynegne,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hotels,  La  Cloche  and  Soleil  d'Or. 
This  town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of  the 
favorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  30,000 
acres.  The  Roj^al  Palace  is  magnificent- 
ly fuitiished,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.,  but  was  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  by  Napoleon,  who  here 
received  his  bride,  Maria  Louisa.  Com- 
pi^gne  was  once  a  fortified  town,  but  is  so 
no  longer.  It  was  in  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  town  gate,  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to  the  En- 
glish. The  Tow  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
spot.  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pterrrfondsy 


distance  6  miles ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Noyor^  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
former ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Neyon. 

From  here  yon  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visit  the  state  prison  of  Ham,  rendered 
famous  b}'  its  being  the  place  where  the 
present  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  36  feet  thick,  and  the  donjon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

St,  Quentin  contains  32,690  inhabitants. 
H6t^  du  Cygne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  linen  cloths.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France.  St. 
Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  battle 
fought  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops  in  1557.  Queen  Mary  having  dis- 
patched a  large  force,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  assist  her  hus* 
band,  Philip  II.,  the  town  was  carried  aft- 
er the  eleventh  assault;  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  great  crueltj'.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  October  21,1870. 

Cambrai,  a  manufacturing  town  of  22,207 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  line  between 
St.  Quentin  and  Lille.  Fdnelon,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Tclemachus,"  was  buried  here. 
His  cofiHn  was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory  in  the  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Revolutionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  as  **  cambric" 
is  named  fh>m  this  town,  being  manufac- 
tured here.  Cambrai  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1815.  It  is  noted  also  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
y .  and  Francis  I. ;  also  for  the  League  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  arriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  Jeumont  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming ^om  Belgium; 
the  next  station  is  Erqudines,  where  bag- 
gage and  passports  are  examined  going  to 
Belgium. 
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C^rUroif  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu- 
lation, including  suburbs,  20,000.  It  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  places  in 
Belgium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity 
employ  over  10,000  men;  7000  are  em- 
ployed making  nails ;  and  the  glass-works 
are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal,  found- 
eries,  furnaces,  and  smoke  surround  you  in 
every  direction.  Charleroi  was  founded 
by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  named  after 
him.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1795,  bnt  restored  in  1816  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Namurt  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium,  con- 
tains 28,889  inhabitants.  HMde  Holland 
best — beautifully  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  but  contains  few 
objects  of  interest  to  attract  the  notice  of 
travelers.  Should  they  stop,  the  fortifica- 
tions and  citadel  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as 
is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of  8L  A  ubin.  It 
contains  the  mausole  um  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  hero  and  conqueror  of  Lepanto. 

Liegef  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oarthe  and  Mouse,  contains  over  104,169 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
among  which  are  the  ff,  de  Bellemie^  H.  de 
t Europe,  and  J7.  d' Anj^^eterre,  Liege  is 
the  Pittsburg  of  Belgium.  It  chiefly  manu- 
factures fire-arms,  over  500,000  being  year- 
ly made  here.  L.  Lambin  &  Co.,  5  Rue 
Trapp6,  patentees  of  the  celebrated  *^Com- 
blain  Central-fire  Breech-loaders,"  are  the 
principal  dealers.  It  contains  a  cannon 
foundery,  and  manufactories  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutlery.  Liege  was  anciently 
an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bishops, 
who  held  the  rank  of  independent  princes 
from  the  10th  century  down  to  the  French 
invasion  of  1794.  Although  there  are  still 
some  twenty  churches  remaining,  the  num- 
ber was  four  times  as  great  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  principal  religions 
edifice  is  the  Cathedral^  which  dates  back  to 
the  10th  century.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings.  The  carving  of  the  oaken  pulpit 
is  magnificent.  The  Church  of  St.  Jacques 
is  most  elaborately  painted  and  gOded,  and 
its  painted  glass  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  art.  The  Palais  de  Justice, 
formerly  the  bishop's  palace,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  Bishop 
Erard  de  la  Marck,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  William  de  la  Marck,  who 
figures  in  his  "  Quentin  Durward,"  the 
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scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Liege.  The  watch* 
tower  that  rises  above  the  Palais  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  The  University,  a  very 
beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817,  contains 
a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  fossil  forms  found  in  the  neighbor, 
hood.  There  is  also  a  fine  botanical  gar- 
den attached.  Outside  the  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there  is  a 
casino,  in  which  balls  are  given.  Stran- 
gers are  freely  admitted.  We  would  strong 
ly  recommend  the  traveler,  if  he  has  not 
read  Quentin  Durward,  to  do  so  ere  he  vis- 
its Liege,  and  when  in  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by  some  writ- 
ers that  Sir  Walter  never  visited  liege, 
but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that  state- 
ment with  his  very  accurate  descriptions. 

Spa,  celebrated  for  its  iron  waters,  its 
beautiful  situation,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  is  about  an  honr  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  Liege  by  rail,  four  hours  from 
Brussels,  and  nine  hours  from  Paris. 

H6iel  d^OranffCf  a  delightful  house,  con- 
veniently situated  next  door  to  the  Re- 
doute,  and  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  promenade  and  music-stand.  Prices 
moderate,  and  cuisine  the  best  in  Spa. 

Spa  contoins  6000  inhabitants,  but  this 
population  is  more  than  doubled  during  the 
season,  which  lasts  from  the  Ist  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  November.  The  Spa  waters  en- 
joyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  earliest 
period  of  history,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  faia  writings.  In  the  12th  cent- 
ury strangers  flocked  here  in  search  of 
cure,  and  camped  in  tents  round  the  dif- 
ferent sources.  It  was  not  until  the  14th 
century  that  Collin  Leloup,  having  been 
cured  by  the  waters  of  Spa,  obtained  from 
the  Prince  of  Liege  a  concession  of  land 
near  the  Pouhon,  and  erected  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  strangers.  Gambling- 
houses,  sanctioned  b^*^  the  government, 
were  established  dnrinig  the  last  century, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Waux-hall,  Salle 
Levoz,  and  the  Redoute  were  the  three 
great  rival  houses.  The  plsiy,  however, 
was  finally  centred  in  the  Redoute,  by  an 
agreement  with  the  government,  by  which 
the  company  was  to  pay  half  its  gains  to 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  give  balls 
and  concerts  in  its  saloons  to  the  strangers 
who  flocked  to  Spa,  drawn  either  by  love 
of  gambling  or  by  the  reputation  of  the 
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ivaters.  The  number  of  viBitors  attraoted 
in  this  manner  was  very  great  until  the 
year  1872,  when,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  by  the  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man governments)  the  gambling  here  was 
stopped,  as  well  as  in  Homburg,  Wiesba- 
den, Baden-Baden,  etc. 

Thanks  to  this  suppression,  Spa  has 
again  become,  as  it  was  formerly,  frequent- 
ed by  an  elegant  and  choice  society,  drawn 
here  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  waters. 

The  sources  or  fountains  are  eight  in 
number : 

1.  The  Pouhm  of  Peter  the  Great,  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  the  town,  under  a 
colonnade  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  emperor.  The  water  of  this 
spring  is  especially  efficacious  for  weak- 
ness of  blood,  and  for  illnesses  of  women 
and  young  girls. 

2.  The  Yonndet  acts  on  constitutions 
wanting  in  vitality,  and  fortifies  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines. 

3.  The  Jouvenciere  has  a  more  acid  taste 
than  the  Pouhon,  and  has  the  reputation 
of  curing  sterility  in  women. 

4.  The  Groedteek  is  employed  in  cases 
of  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  etc. 

5.  The  GeronO^re  contains  both  iron 
and  sulphur,  and  is  efficacious  in  cases  of 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  pulmonary  affec 
tions. 

6.  The  Barisart  contains  also  a  slight 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  is  generally  given 
to  extremely  delicate  persons  to  habituate 
them  to  the  waters  of  Spa. 

7.  The  Marie  Henriette^  brought  through 
pipes  to  the  town  frcon  a  place  two  miles 
distant,  serves  in  strengthening  the  mus- 
cles, increasing  the  vitality  of  the  organs, 
etc. 

8.  The  Chtimpignfm  is  used  as  a  lotion  in 
maladies  of  the  eyes  or  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids. 

As  many  maladies  are  more  easily  cured 
by  external  than  by  internal  application 
of  the  w^aters  of  Spa,  a  large  bathing  es- 
tablishment has  been  erected,  containing 
fifty-four  bath-rooms,  furnished  with  all 
necessary  comforts,  and  of  exquisite  clean- 
liness. There  are  also  several  rooms  for 
douches,  hot  and  oold ;  for  Russian  baths 
and  vapor  baths. 

The  promenades  and  excursions  in  the 
Iieighborhood  of  Spaare  vesy  beautiful ; 


but  as  their  attractions  consist  principally 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  our  limits 
will  not  allow  a  lengthy  description.  The 
''Allee  du  Martian,"  *' Promenade  de 
Sept  Heures,"  '*  Montague  d' Annette  et 
Lubin,"  "Pr^sdeQuatreHeures,"  "Tour 
des  Fontaines, " ' '  Promenade  des  Artistes, ' ' 
''Promenade  d^Orleans,"  "Cascade  de 
Loo,"  etc.,  should  all  be  visited  by  the 
traveler. 

During  the  season  a  band  plays  every 
day  at  two  in  the  Promenade  de  Sept 
Henres,  and  again  at  half  past  six  in  the 
Place  Boyale. 

The  Casino,  formerly  called  the  Redoute, 
is  situated  in  the  Rue  Royale,  next  door 
to  the  Hotel  d'Orange.  Here  the  gam- 
bling was  lately  carried  on;  the  build- 
ing now  contains  a  restaurant,  caf6,  bil- 
liard-room, and  saloon  for  ladies  on  the 
ground-floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  read- 
ing-room, card-room  (for  whist,  ^cart^, 
dominos,  etc.),  picture-gallery,  and  large 
ball-room,  where,  five  evenings  in  tho 
week,  dancing  is  going  on.  Wednesday's 
and  Saturdays  are  the  great  ball  da3'8, 
when  a  large  orchestra  is  employed.  Be- 
sides the  balls,  concerts  are  frequently 
given ;  and  every  thing  is  done  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  Casino,  Mr.  Eirsch,  to  make 
the  stay  of  strangers  agreeable.  Entrance 
is  only  allowed  to  respectable  persons,  on 
the  payment  of  a  moderate  sum  per  month. 
Three  representations  are  given  weekly  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Casino,  which  are  very 
fair. 

Horse-races  take  place  in  June,  by  which 
lu'ge  numbers  are  drawn  to  the  town;  the 
steeple-chases  are  in  September. 

Eight  miles  from  Spa  is  the  ruined 
castle  ofLes  QucUre  FiU  Aymon,  the  former 
residence  of  "the  Boar  of  Ardennes," 
William  de  la  Marck — one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  characters  in  Quentin  Durward — 
who  slew  the  Archbishop  of  Liege.  Spa  is 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
toys. 

VervierSf  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  dyers  ; 
in  the  town  and  suburbs  45,000  persons  are 
employed  in  making  the  cloth  of  Verviers, 
$20,000,000  in  value  being  manufactured 
here  annually.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  have 
baggage  examined  preparatory  to  entering 
Prussia. 
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ROUTE  No.  12. 


From  Paris  to  Fi«nna,  rta  CharleToi?, 
Brnssels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  from  Prague 
to  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicen- 
za,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 

GtWM, 

From  Paris  to  Gharlerois  is  described  in 
Route  11.  If  wishing  to  proceed  dirtci  to 
Brussels,  the  quickest  route  is  via  Mau- 
beuge,  Qu6vy,  and  Mons.  Time,  6  hrs.  17 
min. ;  fare,  36  frs.  SO  c. 

Belgium  is  situated  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
since  the  separation  of  its  provinces  ftom 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1880.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  states,  being 
only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds live  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe — its  former  ce- 
lebrify  in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  of  Holland ;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  very 
similar  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
is  still  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
with  a  tendency  to  excess. 

During  the  time  of  Osesar,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
lofty  stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rams  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  cavalry.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of 
two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidism 
from  Britain  was  universallj'  predominant. 
Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
Morini,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
nault  and  Namur  by  the  Ncrvii  (who  ex- 
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celled  in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem« 
burg  and  Limburg  by  the  Eburones,  etc. 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  clans 
against  the  Romans,  they  le\ned  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  Ctesar  to  500  in  his  battle  with 
the  Nervii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci he  sold  53,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  of  Tongres.  In  stature  and  bulk 
they  surpassed  the  Romans,  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Caesar's  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  the  world. 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conquerors, 
adopted  their  m&nners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Csesar's  subsequent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  were 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  an- 
cient manners,  customs,  and  language,  and 
sought  only  to  secure  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural industry.  Plinj',  who  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  says  that,  in  his  time, 
their  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
progress  westward  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Frankish,  or  French  em- 
pire in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  the  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country', 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  onlv  for 
the  isake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continued 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  phj'sical  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the  en- 
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croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfe,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions :  14,000  families  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,300,000  dollars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
Gilden  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  centniy,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirat- 
ical irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
had  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuffs  and  herring-fish- 
ery were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  com,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
sovereigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troops.  They  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  army  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  the  celebra^ 
ted  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  represents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  feimilies, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na- 
mur,  and  Hainault ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg;  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  seigniory  of  Mechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bishops  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  Cru- 
sades induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part 
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with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  the  Flem- 
ish burghers,  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  j[urisdiction  of  their 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
selves into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  France 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  mirih 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  in<- 
numerable  rights,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal  ■ 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Burgundian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1430,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  city  of 
Tpres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxu- 
rious living  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gorgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jewelry,  and 
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their  Umqaeta  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible Bplendofr.  This  luxury  produced 
depravity^  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  in  the  gambling-houses  and  other 
Ksorts  of  debaucheri'.  The  arts  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  Van  Eyek  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colors  for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace 
tapestr}',  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in 
Belgium  at  this  period.  Most  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

Historj",  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated ;  and  the  University  of  Louvain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
1477,  Belgium  passed  nnder  the  dynasty 
of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
ynard  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain  and 
£m|]ieror  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
nfiiuence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000,000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
often  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  to  the  wharves.  Her  gates 
were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
ons, and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  by  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.  The 
value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Beformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium. Lutheranism  was  preached  with 
frenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fanatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
had  been  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  but 
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by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  Hioat 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  com- 
missioned the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  in 
Belgium. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  3'ears 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  Eo^ 
gland,  where  the}'  introduced  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  rictorv  of 
Ramillies  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  witli  the  French  Republic, 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  S3'stem 
of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  l^xeums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicit}'^  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, trial  by  jur}',  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  we  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
Brussels,  remarking  that  Belgium  has  been 
often  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
nations  have  settled  their  quarrels,  and  haa 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  when  Belsrlum  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  H0I7 
land  was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part 
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of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  any  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  who  differ  in  na- 
tional character,  in  religion,  and  in  lan- 
guage. The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  into  a  union  which  they  would 
not  have  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  recently  transpired  excited  the  pre- 
disposition to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
which  a  general  system  of  railways  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1833,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent^ is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
large  and  commodious  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  frontier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Bhine, 
which  affords  a  connection  with  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
facilities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
fares  is  beneficial  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  chargei^  are  only 
half,  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  number  of  trips  of  each  individual 


to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in- 
tercourse has  become  nearly  ten  times 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  difference 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  which  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfortunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  railroad  fares 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty — an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil- 
ed them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  and 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  always  treating  their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  over- 
awed them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  unbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  to 
abuse  it. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
their  feudal  lords  than  jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  frequent 
and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that  "liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hay  am,  "never  wore  a  more 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence."  They 
confirmed  every  compact  with  ceremoni* 
ous  oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  this  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  faith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgians  of  tile  Middle 
Ages.  ^ 

Mus'ic  and  dancing  are  very  favorite 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  every  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  in  the  outskirts 
of  every  large  town.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion varies  from  four  sous  to  a  franc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 
year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by 
amateur  performers,  who  arc  emulated  by 
enthusiastic   ambition  to  win  numerous 
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prizes,  which  are  awarded  to  the  best  per- 
formers. The  musical  skill  exhibited  on 
these  occasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
natives  of  particular  localities  is  regarded 
with  intense  excitement,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  marching  the  performers  to  the  con- 
test in  stately  processions,  accompanied  by 
party  banners  and  thousands  of  spectators. 
Music,  in  fact,  is  so  commonly  and  care- 
fully learned,  even  by  the  laboring  classes, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are 
sung  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work 
is  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated 
musical  ear.  The  national  taste  for  music 
is  strongly  manifested  in  the  numerous 
and  singularly  excellent  chimes  of  50  or 
100  bells,  called  carilkms,  which  are  placed 
in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town  halls ;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  always  played  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by 
keys  similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  though 
of  far  greater  dimensions.  The  perform- 
er, an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  salary'  for  amusing  the  citi- 
zens, during  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
with  the  finest  musical  compositions.  His 
hands  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
physical  force  required  is  so  severe  as  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  numerous  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  intervatof  silence  day 
or  night. 

The  manufactures  of  Belgium  employ 
an  immcnsa  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  value  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.  It  is  imported  from  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  francs.  Woolen  cloths  form  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
France.  The  manufactures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have  long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

The  "  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which 

is  made  of  the  finest  flax  in  the  conntry,  is 

superior  to  every  other  description  made  in 

Belgium  or  foreign  countries,  and  the  de- 
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mand  is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.     Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety 
of  design.     The  patterns .  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.     The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Rebecque.      The  finest  description   costs 
from  300  to  400  francs   a  pound.     The 
spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  work  throngh  a  small  aperture.     The 
principal  house,  and  one  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend, is  that  of  the  Compagnie  dels  In- 
des,  which  has  established  in  Brussels  a 
house  of  great  importance  for  the  sale  of 
laces,  and  which  is  the  necessary  append- 
age to  its  excellent  manufactory. 

The  house  is  No.  1  Kue  de  la  R6gence, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  this 
house  in  Paris,  that  its  fabrications  are  su- 
perior, and  its  business  is  conducted  with 
most  perfect  regularity.  Persons  buying 
their  laces  where  fabricated  will  have  these 
advantages  at  the  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
besides  securing  the  superiority  of  French 
taste  in  its  execution  (Gold  Medal  and  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  £x]X>- 
sition  of  1867  was  awarded  to  this  house). 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes  is.  also  a  grand 
entrepot  for  India  shawls,  which  it  imports 
direct.  Travelers  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  to  inferior  houses  by 
commissioners  who  frequent  hotels  and 
receive  commissions  for  procuring  pur- 
chasers. 

Two  towns  on  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Maubeuffe  are  described  in  Route  No.  11. 
Mcttibeitge  is  a  French  frontier  town,  forti- 
fied by  Vauban,  containing  11,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hotel  Grand  Cerf,  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Hainault,  and  the  scene  of 
many  battles  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  It  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV . 
in  1649.  One  of  th^. sights  of  the  town  is 
the  slipper  and  veil  of  St.  Aldegonde,  who 
here  founded  a  nunnery;  they  are  pre- 
served in  the  church. 

At  Qu6vy,  the  frontier  town  of  Belgium, 
your  luggage  and  passports  are  examined^ 
There  is  a  buffet  at  the  station. 

Mons  contains  23,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
intersected  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Trouille.  The  town  is  well  built.  Prin- 
cipal manufactures,  linen,  muHlin,  etc.    Its 
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church  of  St.Wadra  contains  some  inter- 
esting pictures. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  River  Senne,  about 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, it  contains  about  174,678  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  Europe, 
is  the  Hotel  de  BeUevue,  Its  position,  in 
sight  of  the  park,  king^s  palace,  etc.,  makes 
it  the  most  desirable  stopping -place  in 
Brussels.  The  expenses  are  about  the 
same  as  at  a  first  class  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  On  Place  Royale  stands  a  finel}'- 
executed  statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  by 
Simonis.  The  principal  portion  of  the  city 
is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and,  when 
viewed  from  the  west,  reminds  the  traveler 
of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  fortifications  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  their  site  beautiful  boule v^ards  and  prom- 
enades have  been  made,  the  whole  planted 
with  stately  linden-trees,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regeni  and 
BoiUevard  de  Waterloo.  • 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  oiSices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  and  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fine  old  picturesque  man- 
sions, which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville,  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  pyramr 
idal  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  364  feet, 
and  commands  abeautiftil  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  countiy'. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed,  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  is  situated  in  Plctoe  du  Grand 
Sablon,  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury in  1741,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the 


inhabitants  after  residing  in  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  '^Mannikin."  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  "Man- 
nikin"  is  considered  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  are  attached  to  this  antique  littlo 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind 
of  municipal  palladium.  Tradition  invests 
him  with  an  imx)ortance  which  is  exhibited 
on  fete-days;  ho  is  then  dressed  in  uni« 
form,  and  decorated  with  the  Order  cf  St 
Louis. 

Four  beautiful  streets  surround  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  in  any  citj-  in  Europe,  but 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Rue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and  the 
grand  concert-room  ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Royale,  on  which  are 
situated  tho  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale;  in 
fact,  tho  whole  city,  opera  house,  theatres, 
squares,  restaurants,  and'caf6s,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Place  des 
Martyres.  It  is  planted  with  linden-trees 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  stylo  ;  it  was  chosen  as  the  sep- 
ulture for  those  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  1830 ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Liberty,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  comer  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geefs  was  the  artist. 

In  the  PUice  de  la  Monnaie  are  situated 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  the 
principal  caf4s  in  the  city.  The  principal 
and  most  frequented  streets,  and  those  in 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  shops, 
are  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour  and  Rue  de 
la  Madeleine.  Of  the  public  buildings 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  in  order  is 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  southern  extremi. 
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ty ;  its  general  aspect  is  plain  and  tmassnm- 
ing ;  the  interior  is  very  magnificently  fur- 
nished in  the  usoal  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, but  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
dyke and  David. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revolution  of  1830 
was  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  it 
was  presented  to  tho  prince  by  the  city  of 
Brussels ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
of  the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  choice  productions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  furniture  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.  Many  were 
bought  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
mugeum  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  House 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  ornamented  with  fluted  Doric 
columns ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa. 
Tho  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele^ 
gantly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 

Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Pedace,  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in 
1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  lecture- 
room. 

In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
very  fine  paintings,  especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  far  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  however, 
his  masterpieces  exist. 

•  As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  difi^erent  leading  paint- 
ers of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
begin  to  see  acres  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
where  of  other  great  artists  he  sees  but 
yardSj  and  as  we  are  now  on  his  '*  native 
heath,"  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
append  to  our  sketch  a  selection  from  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

"Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne in  1577 ;  he  studied  the  art  first  at 
Antwerp ;  from  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  from  there  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monu- 
ments and  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  Hia 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Marie  de  Medicis  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation 
with  Louis  XIIL  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  presented  him  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embassa- 
dor to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Charles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  retired  from  po- 
litical life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

"  The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afibrd  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  always  eccentric,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  commands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  the 
regular  cold  and  timid  composer  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

*'  The  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru- 
bens stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  fame  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  has  enriched  his  country,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more  solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

"  To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  feapi 
tures,  the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Rubens  confers 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

"  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  yet,  having  now  seen  his  greatest 
compositions,  where  he  has  more  means  of 
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displaying  those  parts  of  his  art  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  that  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  canvas  on  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect — in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  pecul- 
iar property  always  attendant  on  genius — 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fascinating  power  that  the  perform- 
ances of  those  painters  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayet, 
Schut,  Segers,  Haysum,  Tyssens,  Van  Ba- 
len,  .and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whose  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  faculties, 
appear  to  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
and  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

*^The  productions  of  Bubens,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  flow  with  a  A'eedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
position there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  complete  imiformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
Every  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
ing and  composition  than  if  he  had  adopt- 
ed any  other  manner,  though  that  manner, 
simply  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. It  is  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
there  is  frequently  a  certain  agreement 


and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular beauty. 

*'  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  eve:y  mrtist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority; to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  sensations,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confidence  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended  the  limits  of  the  art.  After  Ru- 
btos  had  made  up  his  manner,  he  never 
looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance ;  there 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 
.  **  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter's  eye;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  u 
facility  that  is  astonishing ;  and,  let  me 
add,  this  fJEudlity  is  to  a  painter,  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  arc 
not  painters,  I  know  not;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  truly 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  hrre 
tiiat  the  work  is  done  with  lacUity  qnd 
without  effort.  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  workman  witli  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercised  his  pencil. 

^'  This  power,  which  Rubens  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rep- 
resent whatever  he  undertook  better  thun 
any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particu- 
larly lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable 
that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  prop- 
erly represented  but  by  him.  His  por- 
traits rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
thQ  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives; 
and  of  these  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
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Hpecimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
landscapes;  and  though  Claude  Lorraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Rubens  that  a  painter  ivould  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  as  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

*'  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowise  disposed  to  pick  out  and  dwell  on 
his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
made  on  him  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. His  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  Virgil. 

"  However,  it  must  l>e  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  manv  excellences  which 
would  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
female  characters;  sometimes, indeed, they 
make  approaches  to  it ;  they  are  healthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  young  men  and  chil- 
dren. His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  a  bushy  beard  will  confer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poatical  conception 
of  character.  In  his  representations  of  tho 
highest  characters  in  tin  Christian  or  the 
fabulous  world,  instead  of  som'^thing  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  that 
Is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
finds  little  more  than  mere  mortals,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

^*  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens  in  regard 
to  the  outline  oftencr  proceeds  from  haste 
and  carelessness  than  inability ;  there  are 
in  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
their  coloring.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  great  abhorrence  for  the  meagre, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which 
he  kept  his  outline  large  and  flowing ;  this, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iness which  is  so  often  to  be  found  in  his 
figures. 

"Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is 
his  inattention  to  the  foldings  of  his  dra- 
pery, especially  that  of  his  women ;  it  is 
scarcely  even  cast  with  any  choice  of  skill. 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Ru1)ens  are  in  this  re- 
spect in  opposite  extremes :  one  discovers 
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too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  drapery, 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens'  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  re- 
sembling the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese. 
This  drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contdbutes  to  that  richness 
which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  sublime  kind.  * 

"  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Ra- 
bens  from  that  of  any  other  painter  before 
him  is  in  nothing  more  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  an}' 
of  the  great  colorists.  ThQ '  effect  of  his 
pictures  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  clusters  of  flowers :  all  his  colors  appear 
as  clear  and  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tawdry  effect  which 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Barocci 
more  than  any  other  painter.  What  w£l^ 
said  of  an  ai\cient  painter. may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  figures  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  on  roses. 

/'  It  would  be  a  curious  and  profitable 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  tiie  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  tliat  difference,  of 
effect  in  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Ru- 
bens, both  excellent  in  different  ways. 
The  difference,  probably,  would  be  given 
according  to  the  different  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs :  those  who  had  received  their 
first  impressions  from  the  works  of  Rubens 
would  censure  Correg^o  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Correggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effect.  There  is  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  facility  in  Rubens,  his 
advocates  will  urge,  and  comparativel}'  a 
laborious  heaviness  in  Correggio,  whoso 
admirers  will  complain  of  Rubens'  man- 
ner being  careless  and  unfinished,  while 
the  works  of  Correggio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  Correggio's  breadth 
of  light  will,  by  his  censurers,  be  called  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed 
we  are  speaking  solel}'^  of  the  manner,  tho 
effect  of  the  picture ;  and  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  the  custom  in  pastoral  poetrj', 
by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  illustrious 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  su- 
periority to  either. 
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"To  concludo,  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  favor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
away  by  the  affectation  of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  comes  from  the  Italian 
school." 

Correggio  was  bom  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  ^vas  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  females  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca- 
thedral churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
CatMdral  of  St,  Guduk,  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing front  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  bell  weighs 
14,500  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  painting  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Frans  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Roger  Van  der  Weyde.  In  this  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculoud  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jews 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miraculously  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Good  Fri- 
day, and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege, 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  IJieir  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds.  •  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
flesh  from  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
are  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise :  the  figures  are  the 
size  of  life.  Above  the  pulpit,  which  is 
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supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark" 
able  for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  uniison.   . 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cha- 
pelle  in  the  Rue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1134.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numerous, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Spinola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  t^e  altar.  We 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  very  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep^ 
resenting  Elijah  fed  by  an  angel. 

The  church  of  N6tre  Dame  de  bon  Se- 
cours,  built  in  the  17th  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent ;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vtctoiret 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in 
the  13th  century.  Its  exterior  is  profuse- 
fy  ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uqients  and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  Belgium. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Beguin  nuns  there  are  some  very  fine 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  contain- 
ed over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one,  Les  Sceurs 
Noires,  the  other  the  convent  of  Berliamont. 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments : 
the  first  contains  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Ru- 
bens, and  their  numerous  pupils ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS. — many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat' 
ural  history,  which  is  in  the  lower  story, 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  ever^ 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  trav* 
elers  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs' 
days,  also  on  fete-days :  admission  gratis. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  will  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent  es- 
tablishments of  public  instruction ;  a  free 
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nniTersityf  feimded  18Si ;  a  primary  nor- 
mal school ;  4111  academy  of  painting,  sculpt;- 
ure,  and  engraving ;  a  royal  school  of  mu- 
sic ;  a  deaf,  dumh,  and  blind  school,  estab- 
lished 1884;  primary  and  industrial  schools. 

Its  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom;  it  has  a  savings* 
bank  and  many  charitable  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  lace, 
Brussels  is  largely  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen,  print- 
ed cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass,  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  cut  glass;  clocks,  lamps, 
mathematical  and  surgical  instruments. 

The  new  Bourse  of  Brussels  is  a  fine  build- 
ing. The  interior  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross.  Twelve  gigantic  Corinthian  columns, 
imitation  of  rose-colored  marble,  sustain 
the  cupola,  its  dominant  fisature  externally. 
At  the  sides  are  smaller  pillars,  imitating 
porphyry,  which  support  galleries  leading 
to  the  rooms  on  the  first  story.  At  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  cross  are  four  la^e  alle- 
gorical caryatides.  The  pavement  is  mo- 
saic, tastefully  arranged,  and  the  lighting 
is  by  sun  chandeliers  on  the  roof,  which  in- 
undate the  decorations  with  a  flood  of  light. 

The  palace  of  Aremburg  contains  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It.  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  pariy  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Yerbockhoven,  in  Rue 
Iloyale  Ext^reure,  there  are  some  very  fine 
paintings.  There  is  a  very  nice  cafe  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valet- 
de-place  by  all  means.  The  regular  tariff 
is  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo,  which  of  course  you  must  make, 
will  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
is  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
horses  will  cost  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Royale  every  morning 
for  the  field,  fare  five  francs.  Be  partic- 
ular in  stipulating  that  you  must  be  con- 
veyed to  fhe  field,  else  they  will  leave  you 
at  the  village. 

Sergeant  Munday,  a  fine-looking  old  sol- 
dier of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  guides,  who  speak  both  French 
and  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
and  who  will  describe  the  action  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  your  sympathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  they  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crops  of  com.  A 
conical  mound  200  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Bel- 
gic  lion,  commemorates  the  events  of  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the 
best  position  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  yery  centre  of  the 
conflict,  although  on  both  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  Ha^  Sainte  and  the  Cha- 
teau of  Hot^oumont,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
The  best  English  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon's  force  was  75,000  men ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
54,000,  and  only  82,000  of  these  were  of 
the  British  or  German  legion;  and  the 
Prussian  General  M&ffling  says  **the  bat- 
tle could  have  afforded  no  favorable  result 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  up."  The  Prussians  ce];^inly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  sev- 
en o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
our  own  writers  on  the  subject  says :  "In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Prussian  and  French  state* 
ments  unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
contrar3\  The  British  maintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage ; 
no  one  doubts  that ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenau's  official  bulletin,  *  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses ;  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  thek  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  under 
Bulow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  French.  As  the  result  was, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  account  for  the  glo- 
ry which  the  British  and  Prussians  have 
taken  to  themselves  for  effecting,  with 
140,000  men  and  380  pieces  of  cannon,  tho 
rout  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  men 
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and  240  guns,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
latter  was  commanded  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, *  who,  out  of  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battle  recorded  in  history,'  had 
lost  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Near  the  building  of  the  farm  of  la  Haye 
Sainte,  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  brave  English  Life-guards- 
man was  bnried,  after  having  killed  nine 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
mound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
monuments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoveri- 
an officers  of  the  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memorj'  of  Col.  Gordon,  erected  by  his 
fiimily.  The  epitaph  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  ever  penned.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  battle  may  be  purchased  on 
the  field.  When  we  say  that  large  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  relic-hunter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  them. 

About  IJiree  miles  distant  from  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Lacken,  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  king.  The  cha- 
teau of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by 
the  first  Napoleon  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremacy,  and  when  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  belonged,  was  absorbed  by  France, 
as  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine; 
and  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed 
his  fatal  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia—a locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
influences  on  his  destinies.  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fme.  Madam  Malibran  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fine  marble  statue 
bv  Geefs. 

From  Brussels  to  Antwerp  by  JIf alines  or 
Mechlin,  distance  26  miles ;  time,  1  hour 
10  minutes.     Fare,  1st  class,  4  f.  60  c. 

MaUnes,  containing  35,474  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Belgium.  Hotel  St.  Jerques  in  the  corn- 
market,  and  La  Grue  in  the  Grand  Place. 
The  name  of  this  city  is  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  the  celebrated  Mechlin  lace  be- 
ing manufactured  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by  the  River  Dyle  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
bouses  on  the  public  square  and  market- 


place are  large  and  well  built.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold.  It 
has  a  tower  350  feet  high,  of  massive  con« 
struction.  Its  pulpit  is  very  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Crucu 
fxion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  different 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint- 
ings by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech' 
lin,  and  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens' 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  church,  which 
states  that  he  painted  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  No- 
tre Dame  mav  be  seen  his  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  dista,nce 
ftova.  the  town.  An  obelisk  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  from  Ostend  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  sffiuld  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  tBe  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  wish  to 
return,  or  go  to  London  from  here,  which 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  from  Ostend 
by  steamer  to  Dover;  and  as  there  are 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ostend  by  the  way  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and,  returning  to  Ma- 
lines,  proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  13. 

if  alines  to  Ostend  by  Ghent  and  Bruges^ 
distance  77  miles.     Fare,  1st  class,  11  f. 

Ghent,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  contains  116,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  tune  of  Charles  V.  (1540),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants ;  but  having  rebelled 
against  its  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  trans* 
fer  its  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Francis  I., 
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king  of  France,  it  forfeited  its  best  privi- 
leges, and  enormous  subsidies  were  levied 
on  it,  fiY>m  the  effect  of  which  it  never 
folly  recovered.  In  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  has  for  five  years  at  a  time  withstood 
the  siege  of  its  sovereign ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearfid  retribution  the  inhab- 
itants underwent! 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
is  between  7  and  8  mOes.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  Inridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  rivers.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
although  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  squares ;  the  principal  are  St 
Peter* 8,  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  Squarey 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
the  market.  Here  the  horrible  civil  broil 
took  place  between  the  weavers  and  full- 
ers, when  1500  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
also,  the  people  of  Ghent  gave  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Van  Artaveldt  previous  to 
his  leading  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Louis  de  Male. 

One  of  the  oldest  |plics  in  Ghent,  and 
perhaps  in  Belgium,  is  thq  turreted  gate- 
way formerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  born ; 
it*  was  built  in  868,  and  Edward  III.,  fa- 
ther of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1338 : 
it  is  situated  in  Place  Pharailde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Palace  of  the  University,  It  was  founded  by 
Wniiam  I.,  king  of  Holland,  in  1816.  It 
contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  University ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Bavon,  founded  in  941,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
but  the  interior  is  unrivaled  by  any  church 
in  Belgium.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
marble ;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
are  of  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
ble, form  a  beautiful  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
held  the  last  chapter  hero  in  1559.  This 
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church  contuns  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, chief  among  which  are  Rubens'  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  sol- 
dier; the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  Adoration 
of  the  Lamh :  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  body  of 
the  picture  was  returned ;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed  it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Considering  it  is 
430  years  since  this  picture  was  painted, 
the  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
hands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  famous  picture  of  the  '■^  Crucifixion,'^ 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modem  restorers.  There  are  several  fine 
modern  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  as  St, 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situa- 
ted the  famous  Belfry  Tower ^  founded  1183. 
Its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in 
1445 ;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
ringing  of  its  bell  was  the  signal  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper* 
or  Charles  V.  punished  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  hdl  was  punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  has 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  Grand  Begidnage.  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself,  is  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  particular 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when- 
ever they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  be 
seen,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and 
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private  houses,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent nurses. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  fieictories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
silk,  and  linen  mann£ftctures,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oU-cloths,  chemical  products,  and  cutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacques  van 
Artaveldt,  "the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip. 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
under  Hastings,  when  repulsed  from  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
1678  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  tho  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XYIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1815.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2f  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope; it  was  erected. by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $500,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Fn^cm  Ghent  to  Bruges^  distance  28  miles. 
Price,  1st  class,  8  f:  70  c.    Time,  1  h.  20  m. 

Bruffes  contains  a  population  of  47,231 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  and  a  very 
good  one,  is  the  ff,  de  Flandra,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L'Ecluse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  and  in  the  ISth  centu- 
r}'  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commerciA  industry.  In  1430,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
stituted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
were  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 


Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguished  its  appearance 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  presenting  a 
mournful  aspect  of  desolation.  Southey, 
in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  describes 
its  ancient  grandeur : 

"  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame ! 
The  seasoa  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain: 
Templea  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain — 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall. 
Spacious  and  undefaced — ^but  ancient  all, 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 
Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold ; 
If  fancy  could  portray  some  stately  town, 
Which  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  be, 
Fair  Bruges !  I  shall  then  remember  thee.** 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Cathedral  ofNStre  Dame. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  very  fine  paintings, 
among  which  are  the  ^*  Crucifixion"  and 
"  Last  Supper, '^*  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  $15,000  for  it.  But  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovelj;^  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  the 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husband,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
They  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  is  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  thia  ffo»pii<il  of  St.  John  there  are  a 
number  of  ver}'  fine  paintings  by  Yandykc^ 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  is 
kept  the  arm  of  St.  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  painted  the  different  sub- 
jects from  the  foolish  story  of  the  Saint 

and  her  11,000  virgins.     See    Cologne. 
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The  paintings  are  by  Honibling.  Kngler, 
in  liis  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  **  They 
are  among  the  very  best  prodactions  of  the 
Flemish  school." 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  GoiMc  belfry,  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
some  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  four  times  an  hoar,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock.  On  f&te-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  kej's,  his  hands 
being  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the  public  libra- 
ry, containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  may  also  be  seen  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1445.  which  renders  it  very  probable  that 
4)tteries  first  originated  in  Flanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
Flemish  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  PaMng  and  Ccdh^' 
di'ol  of  SuSauveur  there  are  some  very 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adorner;  it  is  a  fac-simile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior's  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Bruges,  entitled  Mont  de  Piete^  for  lending 
money  on  pledges  at  low  rates ;  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  being  copied  in  every  city 
in  Christendom. 

In  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  ver}'  carious  chimney- 
piece,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tanneries;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
ship-building  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 
Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
.  during  his  exile.  In  1480,  Philip  the  Good, 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  herd  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
brought  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Beguin  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in- 
ferior in  size. 

From  Bmget  to  Ottend^  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c. ;  time,  35  minutes. 

Okend^  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  17,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  is 
Fontaine — ^well  conducted.  This  town  is 
principally  known  as  a  watering-place, 
but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the  trav- 
eler. Its  IHguR,  which  is  forty  fbet  high, 
cunstructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  the  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  on 
the  beach,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostend  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
<^ceT8,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  '*  in 
transit, ' '  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaving  Ostend  by  declafing  at  the 
frontier  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  30  P.M. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Malinetto  Anttoerp,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  30  c. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

AfUtoerp  contains  123,334  inhabitants: 
principal  hotel  8t.  Antoine,  on  Place  Yerte, 
most  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cruyt,  well  known  as  manager,  during  14 
years,  of  Delmonico's,  New  York ;  fine  ta- 
ble d'hote,  good  cooking,  clean  rooms,  and 
an  excellent  wine-cellar. 

Antwerp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  is  the  chief  port  of  Belgium,  and 
commands  a  large  amount  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  citadel  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  fiavigable  for  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  burden,  ^^m  the  12th 
to  the  14th-  century  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  cities  of  the  globe.  The 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  ruined  her 
commerce  by  driving  her  merchants  to  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.     It  began  to  re- 
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cover  its  former  prosperity,  however,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  centur3% 

Anterior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
£imong  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which  then  arose,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
«upport  of  which  Uieir  town  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1576  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after-.^ 
ward  wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on 
favorable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsenals,  and  spent  enormous 
sums  on  the  construction  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  is  fast  recovering,  howev- 
er, the  thrifty  as^yct,  extensive  trade,  and 
numerous  population  which  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
by  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens'jYandyke's,  Jordaens',  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  The  principal  street, 
Place  de  M^re,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower*  streets,  bordered  bj' 
loft}'  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
are  singularly  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  of  395  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide.  Of  the  height  of  its  steeple  we 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
Schrieber  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  it  403 ;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  affirms  it  to  be  only  336!  It 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  work- 
manship. The  original  design  was  to  raise 
both  towers  to  the  same  height.  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  jet  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
60  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  The  view  is 
very  magnificent. 


Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  will  be  seen 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  the  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant- 
werp, who  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  father, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint- 
er. He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  far  surpassed  her 
father  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum, will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter, and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  mcu- 
terpkce  of  Rubem,  *'  The  Descent  from  ihe 
CrossJ'^  It  presents  Joseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  while  the  three  Marys  are  near,  as- 
sisting with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  power  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  he  considers  '^  Rubens'  Christ  as  ono 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed;  it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  Ap- 
prehend, in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  difii- 
culty  to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  such  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it." 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens'  next  best  work,  "  The  Elevation 
to  the  Cross J*^  There  are  also  his  ^''Resur- 
rection of  the  Savior"  and  ^^  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin."  The  sculptured  Gothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  carving  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Verte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Geefs. 
The  old  convent  of  the  Recollects  has  been 
converted  into  a  Museum,  in  which  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke^  Jor- 
daens,  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  fr.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogue,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
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buy.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally changing  tiiem. 

You  will  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  "  The  Crucifixion,''     This  cele- 
brated artist  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  bom  at  Amsterdam.     An- 
toine  Vandyke  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1599 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
oled  through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  school.    He  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  noted  personages :  one  of  his  chef- 
d'oeuvres  is  a  portrait  on  foot  of  Charles 
I.,  which  is  at  the  Louvre ;  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  place.    Ho  died  in  1641. 
There   are  two  other  pictures   of  Dead 
Christs  by  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrity.     There  are  two  pictures 
by  Rubens  here  which  are  considered  by 
many  as  fully  equal  to  his  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross"  and  **  Elevation  to  the  Cross'* 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  "  Crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  **Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.     The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
spear  into  the  Savior's  side ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  is  truly  horrible :  in  his  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  from  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  the  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
is  a  magnificent  composition.     There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rubens  of 
inferior  merit.    "  Boors  Smoldng,"  by  Te- 
niers :  this  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1610 ;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.     His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.     All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  Louis  XIV.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jacques  is  the  hand- 
somest in  Antwerp.  It  contains  nearly 
all  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing &milies,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 
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the  church  were  pillaged,  the .  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed.    There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  this  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.     The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvary  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion.    At  the  top  of  the  eminence  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  particu- 
lar can  we  see  any  similarity,  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.     In  one  part  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  Savior  as  he  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.     It  contains  numerous  fa- 
ces, apparently  in  great  torment.     The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.     Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophets  in  vari- 
ous attitudes.     The  principal  picture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'   "Scourging 
of  Christ."  • 

The  Church  of  St,  Auffustine  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  justly  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety.  There  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  died  is  sit- 
uated in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exile.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antwerp  is  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  The  large  collection 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of 
London.  Antwerp  is  noted  for  the  magnif- 
icence of  its  black  silk,  which  is  a  special- 
ty of  this  city.  The  oldest  and  best  house 
is  that  of  J.  H.  Vanbellingen  and  Max  n 
Suremont.  The  Belgian  Faille  and  Le- 
vantine Washing  Silks  are  much  esteemed 
in  England  and  America. 

From  Anitcerp  to  Rotterdam^  distance  59 
miles.     Fare,  10  f.     Time,  3  h.  15  m. 
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Holland  forms  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  aboat  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
jinnes  at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands — ^that  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg — ^is 
13,598  square  miles.  The  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  "Netherlaitds,"  as  the  term  im- 
plies, are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface ;  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent ocean — in  some  places  as  much  as 
forty  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  £astern  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  T^e  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  clay, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly protected  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  facing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in  some 
p^  ices  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the'force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
good  condition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
country  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
The  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  sur&ce  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous as  roads  in  any  other  country,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  facOity  with  which  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
fcributes  materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
fesottrce  to  be  resorted  to  except  on  ex- 


treme occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1830  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  the 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces  are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over* 
run  by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  was 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  Charlemagne's 
dominions.  For  four  centuries  it  was  govi 
erned  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Countr 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  lastly,  in  1548,  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  Philip  II.,  jealous  of  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Reformed  fiiith,  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dispatched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  suc- 
cessfuUv  resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
Revolution  the  position  of  Holland  gradu- 
ally declined  (see  Motley's  '*  Dutch  Repub- 
lic"). Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  bj'^  revolu- 
tionary France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  united  to 
Belgium  by  interested  parties,  and  agninnt 
the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  two  nations 
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being  totally  dissimilar,  the  union  never 
w&s  cordial,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

Holland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  milita- 
ry power,  and  only  a  small  standing  arm}' 
is  actually  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the  Dutch 
have  always  been  distinguished  in  mari- 
time war&re.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic  is  yery  large,  and  is  inferior 
in  number  and  tonnage  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  the}''  are  proverbially  distin- 
guished by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  fact.  The  towns  are 
uniformly  clean,  regular,  and  well  built; 
the  private  dwellings,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
weli-dirained  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  absence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
take  their  form  and  coloring  from,  the  as- 
pect and  climate  of  their  country.  Dur- 
ing the  prolcmged  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  favorite  amusement.  The  habits  of  the 
town  population  are  sedentary ;  and  with 
tile  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.  Among 
the  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
been  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
shoivn  in  the  wide-spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  the  wom- 
en. The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man style.  Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
—for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scenery, 
with  everything  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
with  one  strong  peculiar  character — ^Hol- 
iand  is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature 
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and  art  join  to  produce  one  impfesjnon,  one 
homogeneous  efiect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening 
brick  walls,  white-painted  wood-work  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
the  stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  the 
old-establisheKl  nest  on  ^e  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sun- 
ny bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated. 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch- built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  impressed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized, 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  tiie  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them — ^their 
very  movements — make  this  Holland  jio 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
Mynheers  of  the  rural  districts.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  tormorrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  his  family,  to  ruralize  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  extravagance  of 
the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  expensive  one.  This  garden-house 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square — ^its  name,  "My  Delight,'* 
or  "Rural ;^elicity,"  or  " Sweet  SoKtude," 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  front, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  gaiden-{dot  on  its 
fourth  side.  "^ 

The  slip  of  land  Is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  gen. 
erally  of  one  kind  and  color ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  these  large  masses  of  flow^s — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint>work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  fairy  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  side  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
terres of  splendid  flowers,  and  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  gayly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
windows,  swiftly  -  passing  pleasure  -  boats 
with  bright  burnished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
form,  in  truth,  a  summer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  you  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  are  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  8  feet  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  t;he  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
States-General  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
the  first  is  nominated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond consists  of  55  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-Geneiul  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
nually selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
public  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taxation  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers  = 
100  cents  =  43  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Rotterdam^  the  second  city  in  Holland, 
contains  121,027  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
decent  hotel  in  Rotterdam,  and  we  advise 
travelers  to  proceed  on  to  the  Hague.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief 
outlet  of  the  Mouse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  class  of  ships  to  tiie  very  heart 
of  the  city.  There  b^g  as  many  canals 
as  ptrcets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw- bridges  and  terry - 


boats.  The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — ^healthy,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
houses  high,  often  quaint- looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  houses  have  small  mirrors 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  up, 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  without  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  general  in  every  city  and  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  coloring  meet- 
schawns;  that  of  the  female  is  scrubbing, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  reach,  whether  it  requires 
it  or  no.  Although  there  are  some  hund- 
red verj'-  fine  merchant-ships  belonging  to 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  also  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  but 
that  also  is  secondary  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  Davorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Churdt  ofSt,  Latprence^  built  1450, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Van' 
Brakel ;  the  Exchar^e^  with  a  library  and 
a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Custom-house  J  new  Stadt-house,  Pal- 
ace of  Jtisticej  Admiralty,  and  Zhch^ard. 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  is 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than,  walking  about  the  streets  and 
canals ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  different  from 
his  own  countiy.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  city. 

From  Rotterthm  to  the  Haque  hy  DeJJt, 
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distance  8^  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  90 
cents  Dutch  =37  cents  United  States. 

Ddft  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tel Gouden  Moukn  the  best  This  to¥m 
was  formerly  very  celebrated  for  its  "  pot- 
tery-ware," known  by  the  name  oiDdft' 
ware.  The  principal  objects  of  curiosity 
are  the  StadthuU  and  the  New  Cknrch^ 
which  contains  the  monument  of  William 
L,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated July  10,  1584,  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits :  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attempts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  referring  to  a  small 
favorite  dog,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  assassins  were  on  the  point  of 
murdering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing violently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  pined  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Church  contains  the  monument 
of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
•:wo  fights ;  the  monument  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  engagement  in  which  he 
was  killed.  This  church  has  a  leaning 
tower.  Near  it  is  the  Prmstenhof,  the 
house  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
The  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
dull. 

The  Hague  has  a  population  of  92,021. 
The  principal  hotel  is  BeUevue :  this  house 
is  very  beautifully  situated,  and  well  con- 
ducted. ,The  city,  situated  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean 
and  thirty -two  from  Amsterdam,  is  one 
of  the  b^t-built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick ;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  abode 
of  foreign  ministers.  Hague  was  origin- 
ally the  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  named  La  Haye,  from  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  their  lodge.  The 
Hague  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an 
unrivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
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Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice — an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  lion  of  this  collection  is  the 
"Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  picture 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  that  collection,  whibh  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  not  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Dutch  government  offered  Na- 
poleon one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  ho 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  brown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence ;  the  figures  are  all  life  size,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  closest  inspection.  It  is  Pottcr*s 
masterpiece,  and  valued  at  $25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1625;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animals ;  he  died  in  1654.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Rembrandt ; 
it  is  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  pupils.  Paul  Rembrandt 
was  bom  in  1606.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  be  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussin*s  **  Venus  asleep:"  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  worid  has  ever  produced :  he 
was  bom  at  Andelys  in  1594;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Rome;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinid  Richelieu. 
He  died  at  Rome,  jn  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Grerard  Dow,  Holbein,  Keyzer, 
Albert  Durer ;  some  of  Wouverman*8  best 
specimens ;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  by  Horace 
Vemet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Hois 
contains  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  curiosities, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
small.  It  comprises  costumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  different  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  large  col- 
lections of  Japanese-ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  surgical  instruments.  Among 
the  relics  is  the  dress  worn  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed at  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
by  William  III.  of  England  the  tiiree  last 
days  of  his  life,  sword  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
armor  of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  etc.  The 
picture-gallery  and  museum  are  open  dai- 
ly from  9  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  There  is  a  rery 
good  catalogue  for  sale. 

The  King's  Palace,  which  is  near  the 
Museum,  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
but  is  not  particularly  beautiful  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  the  king  gives  audience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  The  Pcd- 
ace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintings,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Binnen- 
koffis  a  handsome  Gothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupied  by  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hague  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
state  prison,  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  visit ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthuis  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  strongly  advise  travel- 
ers not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing T  Huis  in  H  Bosch,  or  **  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  Voorhmit,  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  *'  House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embellished  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Extemall}'  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  withiil  it  has 
such  an  appearance  of  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen's  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  little  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  etc. ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 


inating.* The  billiard-room  is  hung  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hall,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  paint- 
ings. Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered 
Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Bubens, 
and  part  by  Jordaens,  while  Jordaens, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  finished  the  wallB. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Chinese 
silk,  beautifully  worked.  But  then  its  fra- 
grant gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds!  Oh,  what  music  I  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
would  not  do  justice  to  it.  Every  thing 
was  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fragrant  as  an  or- 
ange-flower. Surely  the  occupant  must 
bo  happy!     Ah!   thereby  hangs  a  tale. 


About  3  miles  from  the  Hague  is  the 
watering-place  of  Schevemngen,  which  is 
very  fashionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  price,  although 
the  tarifiTis  high.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  the 
village  and  the  Hague. 

From  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  by  Leyden 
and  Haarkm,  distance  36  miles.  Fare, 
first  class,  3  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Leyden  ia*  a  town  of  37,000  inhabitants ; 
hotel,  Plaat  Royal,  It  is  very  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  Rhine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  Universit}'',  which  has  500  students  and 
30  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  the 
**  Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  very 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it.  The 
Stadihds,  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Vanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out.  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  coun- 
try.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 

*  Although  the  queen  was  occupying  her  apart- 
ments at  the  time  tlie  author's  party  called,  she 
rery  kindly  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  H.  de  1' Europe  was  our  conductor, 
he  being  her  steward  or  purveyor,  which  ao 
counts  for  the  kindness  we  experienced. 
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memory  in  the  Charch  of  Saint  Pancras. 
There  is  also  a  pictnre  by  Wappers,  repre- 
senting the  siege.  In  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  which  is  oqcl  of  the  finest  in 
Earope,  there  are  some  remarkable  mineral 
productions,  among  which  is  the  largest 
topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  native 
gold  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  The 
Uotanical  Gardens,  Dr.  Siebold's  Japanese 
Collection,  and  the  Egyptian  Collection, 
arc  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

Haarlem  contains  30,887  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Lion  ef  Or,  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarkable  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  157S.  It  last- 
ed seven  months;  at  the  end  of  which 
timo,  when  wasted  by  famine,  having  con- 
sumed every  thing  within  the  walls,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de- 
termination, offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
if  they  would  yield  the  city  and  deliver 
up  o  7  of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
sake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
57  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves up.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
garrison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
bleaching-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manufactures ;  but  both  of  these  branches 
of  industry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  tho  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  verj'  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
supply  the  floricultural  tastes  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  most  fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  the 
bulbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  $2000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  bought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
them  now  brings  is  $50,  although  the  av- 
erage price  is  about  25  cents.  There  is 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
300,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be* 
sides  other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Chuhch  of  St.  Bavon,  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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tore  with  a  high  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  contains 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  great 
organ^  which  has  5000  pipes  and  60  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  ts  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  church,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitoush^  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $5  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  maJkes  no  difference.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
ues, representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
movable  types. 

At  the  south  of  the  cit^'  there  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  is  a 
pavilion  fitted  up  as  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Duteh  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  his  brother  Louis. .  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  neigh- 
borhood round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pumped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, neariy  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  50,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  country, 
as  we  approach  Amsterdam,  is  very  in- 
teresting, causeways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction. 

Amsterdctm^  derived  from  to  "  dam"  the 
river  "Amstel,"  which  runs  through  tl»o 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  eqm  1 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  £i  • 
rope,  contains  274,931  inhabitants.  Prii!> 
cipal  hotels  are  Hotel  Amstd,  and  Brack's 
Doehti  Hotel — a  most  admirable  hotel,  one 
of  the  very  best  in  Holland :  it  has  large 
and  spacious  baths  connected  with  it.  The 
first  named  is  a  new  and  magnificent  house, 
admirably  managed.  There  is  a  telegraph 
office  in  the  house,  stables  attached,  and 
every  accommodation  to  make  the  traveler 
comfortable. 

The  city,  nearl}''  crescent-shaped,  has  had 
its  ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trust- 
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ing  their  safety  to  the  facility  for  inun- 
dating the  surrounding  country.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canals  are  very  irreg- 
ular ;  but  running  parallel  vnth  the  walls 
are  four  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  elegance  of  their 
buildings.  They  are  called  Princen  Gracht, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeren  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht.  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  that  Uiey  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  300 
bridges,  partly  wood  and  partly  stone.  The 
principal  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  built.  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  is 
built  on  piles  driven  uito  the  ground.  The 
mouths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
River  Y  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
of  the  River  Amstel,  are  provided  with 
strong  flood-gates,  and  a  dike  is  erected 
upon  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious,«and  the 
largest  ships  come  dose  up  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

The  RoycU  Palace  is  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the' noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  the  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  foundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  IIG 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  workis  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  lA>uis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came his  palace.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1648  and  1655.  It  contains  one  largo 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe :  it  is  125  feet  long  by  55 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings  :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  Van  Speyk  blowing  up  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  Museum,  containing  an  excellent 
collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 
several  masterpieces,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  is  open  to  the 


public  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  on  oth« 
er  days  1  gilder  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Catalogues  containing  £Eu:-similes  of  the 
different  painters'  dfltographs  are  for  sale, 
price  1^  gilder.  This  catalogue  also  gives 
you  tile  original  cost  of  most  of  the  pic- 
tures, also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  this 
gallery.  One  of  the  best  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  sipallest,  is  Gerard  Dow's 
Evening  School :  th6  effect  of  several  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.  The  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches :  it  cost,  in 
1766,  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  $8700.  The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civil  Guard.  This  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  t>anquet  of 
the  Garde BourgeoUe,  which  took  place  June 
18,  1648,  m  the  grand  Salle  du  St.  Loris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Muns- 
ter.  The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says :  *'  Of  this  picture  I  had  Iicard 
great  commendations ;  but  it  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembrandt, 
the  Night  Watch,  fell  below  it."  Rem- 
brandt's *'La  Ronde  de  Nuit,"  as  well  as 
his  *'  Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany," are  considered  remai^able  works, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.  To- 
niers'  Body-Guard,  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel- 
lent works.  The  New  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particularly  one 
erected  in  honor  of  the  brave  Admiral  De 
Ruyter.  The  Old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windows  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  is  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  there  are  over 
twenty  of  different  descriptions  in  the  city. 
Yon  never  see  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  case 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  been  con- 
structed from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a 
distance  of  50|-  miles,  and  at  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  magnificent 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufiiciently  wide 
for  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  other. 
The  dues  are  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Amsterdam. 
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whiclyue  opened  Alternately  every  night 
in  AM&  -week,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
performances  are  in  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French.  There  are  also  two  smaller  ones, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
at  Frascati's.  An  English  writer  says 
the  Dutch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
tbo  Chineso:  like  that  industrious  and 
economical  race,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
their  ducks,  and  other  domestic  animals 
constantly  on  boord  their  vessels.  Their 
cabins  display  the  same  neatness  as  the 
parlors  of  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  do- 
mestic offices,  and  are  assiduous  in  embel- 
lishing their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  th^m 
hive  little  gardens  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  but 
generally  narrow,  suitable  to  the  canals 
and  sluices  of  the  town?. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Amsterdam.  There  are  also  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  with  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco manufactories.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapida- 
ries has  here  attained  a  great  perfection. 
The  factories  or  diamond-mills  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  3'^on  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  yon  can  obtain  per- 
mission to  witness  the  process  of  cutting 
and  polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  steam-engines ;  the  machinery, 
acting  on  metal  plates,  causes  them  to  re- 
volve with  fearful  rapidity.  Qn  these 
plates  pulverized  diamond  is  laid.  The 
diamond  to  be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  amal^amized  zinc  and  quicksilver, 
and  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dnst 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  cut  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  bo  cut,  the  diamond 
(lust  is  put  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forwahl.  Hence 
the  origin  of  '^diamond  cut  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolize nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  borax  are  pe- 
culiar to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  vermilion  and  rouge.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days;, 
also  to  London,  Hull,  St.  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Marseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 
town  of  Broek,  about  6  miles  east  of  Am- 
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sterdanu  You  take  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Waterland,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merchants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  excess.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  are  painted  in  va- 
rious colors ;  the  roofs  axe  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stones  set  in  patterns.  Car- 
riages c^n  not  enter  the  town;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  horse  through  it,  but 
must  ka^l  liim  or  leave  him  outside.  The 
natives  arc  ver^'  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

^^oarciam.— Steamers  leave  Amsterdam 
every  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things — containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense 
number  of  its  wind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  modem  dynasty  of  Russia, 
visited  Holland  in  .order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building,  that  he  might  be  enabl'sd 
to  instruct  his  subjects.  He  was  troubled 
so  much  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  he  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whose  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dock-yard  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  widls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
England.  The  cottage  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  <^  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  placed  over  the  mantle-piece  with 
the  inscription,  **  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man."  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  got  at  the  Otter  IJotel»  Its  distance 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.  Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  at 
this  place  are  kept  continually  grinding  a 
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volcanic  tufa,  whicli,  when  mixed  with 
Lime,  makes  terrass,  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  harder  when 
submerged  in  water;  consequently,  very 
valuable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

^From  Atiuterdam  to  Oberhausen  by 
Utrecht^  and  Amkeimj  and  Emmerich^  dis- 
tance 112  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  g.  80 
c. ;  time,  4  h.  30  m.  by  express. 

The  ride  to  Utrecht  is  very  pleasant; 
(he  neat  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canals  and 
rich  green  fields,  the  villas  and  summer- 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

{TifrecA^  contains  60,428  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  PayrBaSy  H.  Bellevuey  and  H,  Kcutid 
Van  Anttoerpen,  It  is  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  cmd  carries  on  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
lias  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  in  histor}'.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  its  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhind,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  ver^'  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mouse.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  are  the  Caihedraiy 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one.8ide  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
The  tower  is  820  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  be  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
fiimily  live  half  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
uU  his  children  were  bom  there  I  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  Mint,  UniversUy,  and  Mtueum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  The  University 
contains  nearly  500  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
Maiibaan  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  eight  rows 
deep.  They  were  so  very  beautiful  that 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
should  be  spared.  The  house  in  which 
the  famous  treaty  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  has  been 
pulled  down ;  the  treatv  of  1579.  which 
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separated  Holland  from  Spain,  was  signed 
in  the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St.  WiUi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  Pope  ordained  him  bishop, 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  with 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  The 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and  lin- 
en fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  towns. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Adrian  YI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o'clock,  but 
a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six  mUes  from  Utrecht  is  a  Mo- 
ravian colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  mound  erected  by  30,000 
men  under  Marshal  Grammont,  in  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown- 
ed emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thirt}'- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

Amheim  contains  81,792  inhabitants. 
Hotels  are  ff.  Behidere,  H,  des  Payt-Basj 
Golden  Eagle,  The  Sun,  and  Boar's  Head. 
This  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Bhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderknd ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  its  suburbs  are  very 
beautiful.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  yon  do 
not  wish  to  go  &rther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent. 
(See  return  route  for  description  of  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich^  containing  a  population  of  5000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  a  garrison.  Baggage  is  here 
examined.  Hotel  Soyal,  near  the  station. 
Nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen. 

From  Emmerich  to  D&teeldorf,  about  2| 
hours. 

Dusseldorf  (Stat)  Hotels  :  Breidenbacher 
Hofi  excellent ;  the  hosts,  Messrs.  Kramer 
&  Bergeman,  are  ever  alive  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  visitors ;  Hotel  Domhardt,  Drei 
Beichskronen  (Three  Imperial  Crowns). 
These  are  in  the  city — Europaischer  Hof, 
very  excellent,  and  Prinz  von  Prussen,  near 
the  Coin  and  Minden  Railroad. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (here 
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aboat  1200  fleet  broad,  and  travereed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats),  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  Dussel,  is  situated  the  city  of  DCkssel- 
dorf,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  over  63,889,  which  is 
fast  increasing ;  many  new  and  handsome 
residences  being  in  course  of  erection, 
squares  being  laid  out,  and  great  improve- 
ments taking  place  daily.  Dusseldorf, 
uiitil  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  a  fortified 
town,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  The 
Hof  Garten,  in  which  is  situated  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  Hohenzollem,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  abounds  with  beau- 
tifully-shaded walks,  and  extends  from  the 
Grand  Allee  down  to  the  Rhine,  and  is  the 
place  of  general  resort  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  famed  little  city,  which  contains  at 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
school  of  its  living  artists  (and  a  very  pop- 
ular school  it  is  among  American  art-lov- 
ers). They  occupy,  the  palace  near  the 
Rhine  built  by  the  Elector  John  William, 
whose  bronze  equestrian  statue  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  main  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  here, 
up  to  1805,  the  famous  collection  of  pic- 
tures— ^now  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
known  as  the  Munich  Gallery — were  to  be 
seen.  All  were  at  that  time  removed  save 
one  large  painting  of  inferior  quality, 
*"  The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,*'  said  to  be 
by  Rubens,  which  was  left  behind  with 
some  few  old  and  worthless  specimens  of  a 
by-gone  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
of  nearly  15,000  in  number,  including  sev- 
eral by  Raphael,  A.  Montagna,  Guido,  Ro- 
mano, Domenichino,  Michael  Ahgelo,  Ti- 
tian, etc.,  etc. ;  also  about  380  water-color 
copies  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
the  Italian  school  from  the  fourth  century 
by  Rantoul.  Below  this  gallery-  is  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  modem  school  of  Dusseldorf  artists, 
which  has,  most  curiously  enough,  risen 
up  gince  the  removal  of  the  old  picture- 
gallery-,  was  only  originated  in  1828,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  great  Cornelius  (a  na* 
tive  of  the  town),  in  whose  studio  most  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  this  school  first 
displayed  their  now  acknowledged  talents. 
The  artists  in  18€0  purchased  the  celebrar- 
ted  residence  of  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  there 
established  their  club,  known  as  the  *'  Ma1> 
hasten"  (Painters'  box).  Strangers  can 
easily  procure  admission  thereto  by  intro- 
duction of  any  artist,  and  then  can  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  roaming  through  the 
gardens  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
(the  poet),  and  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  time  were  wont  to  congregate. 

Dttsseldorf  is  the  residence  of  upward 
of  200  artists,  who  mostly  exhibit  their 
works  at  the  general  and  permanent  exhi- 
bition of  Messrs.  Bismeyer  &  Kraus,  No. 
5  Elberfelderstrasse.  This  establishment 
has  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  not  only- 
paintings  by  all  eminent  artists  of  the  Dtts- 
seldorf school,  such  as  Lessing,  Knaus, 
Yautier,  Ducker,  Oeder,  Hubner,  Herzog, 
Achenbach,  Preyer,  Lommen,  and  others, 
but  also  works  of  other  (jerman  and  for- 
eign schools.  Detached  from  the  gallery 
of  original  paintings,  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  well-known  art  institution  the  choicest 
engravings,  photographs,  and  other  repro- 
ductions of  modem  and  ancient  works 
from  all4he  European  galleries  are  to  be 
obtained. 

There  is  an  English  Church  service  on 
Sundays  at  the  German  Protestant  Tem- 
ple, Berger  Strasse,  at  11}  A.M. 

A  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  establish- 
ment in  this  city  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mooren,  the  oculist,  who,  to  aid  the  poor, 
has  given  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Institution  of  this  town.  Thousands  of 
cases  yearly  are  either  cured  or  their  suf- 
ferings alleviated  by  this  most  worthy  ben- 
efactor  of  the  human  race.  Parties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  this  young 
man— from  China,  India,  Africa,  America, 
England — ^nay,  it  would.be  difficult  to  state 
from  whence  they  come  ndt ;  and  though 
large  sums  are  frequently  oflfered  to  secure 
his  services,  yet  the  poor  are  the  first  to 
meet  attention  at  his  hands. 


A  TABLE  OF  COINS, 

WITH  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Dolk.  1    Cta.    I   M. 


Ck>ixB  or  Gbbat  Britaxm. 

Sorereign 

Half  Sovereiga 

Crown 

Half  Crown 

Florin,  or  two  Shillings. 

Half  Rorin,  or  one  Shilling. . 

Sixpence. 

Fourpence  

One  Penny  (nearly) 


Coins  or  Fbanob. 

Napoleon  (double) 

Napoleon -.., 

Half  Napoleon 

Quarter  Napoleon 

Five  Francs 

One  Frano 

Half  Franc  (fifty  Centimes). . 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sous) 

Five  Centimes  (one  Sou) 

Coins  op  Spain. 

Doubloon 

Half  Doubloon 

Quarter  Doubloon 

Isabelino 

Duro 

Medio  Duro 

Peseta 

Dos  Reals 

Real 

Dos  Cuartos 

Cuarto 

Ochavo 


The  Coins  of  SvrrrzEBT.AND 
are  the  same  as  France, 
viz.,  FrmicH  and  CetUinies. 

French  Napoleon 

Five  Francs 

Two  Francs , 

'One  Franc 

Half  Franc 

Twenty  C^times 

Ten  Centimes 


The  word  Helvetia  is  on  the 
obverse. 

C!OINS  OP  THK  GeBMAN  STATES 

AND  Holland. 

Double  Frederick. . . . 

Frederick 

Ten  Guilders 

Five  Guilders 

One    Guilder    (20 

Holland) 

Double  Ducat ..... 
13  neat  (of  Bavaria), 
Crown  of  Baden  . . 
Thaler  (of  Saxony) 
Tluiler  (of  Prussia,  30  eiiver 

Groechens).... 
Ten  Ttuders  (of  Brunswick) 
Ten  Thalers  (of  Hanover) 


Stivers ) 


} 


4 

2 
1 


n 
O 


IG 
8 
4 
5 
1 


S 
4 
4 
2 


4 
2 
1 
1 


8 
8 


88 

41 
20 

eo 

46 
23 
11 

T 

Q 


70 

S6 

92 

96 

05 

ID 

9 

3 

1 


no 

20 

10 

5 

2 

1 


85 

95 

38 

19 

9 

8 

1 


38 

56 
28 
10 


70 


50 


50 
66 


50 
£5 


51 
90 
95 

98 


50 


50 
90 
95 


60 


tri^AN  CoutB— continued. 

Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba- 
den), 60  Kreatzers 

Florin   (of    Austria),  100 
Kreutzers 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden) . . . 

Rix  DoUar  (of  Austria). . . . 


Dolls. 


Marc  (16  Hambuiig  Shillings) 

The  very  numerous  small 
coins  of  the  German  States, 
whether  in  kreutzers, 'silver 
groechens,  stivers,  or  shil 
lings,  may  be  calculated  by 
noting  the  value  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Coins  or  Italy. 

Twenty  Lira (Sardinia) 

Ten  Lira do. 

Five  Lira do. 

One  Lira do. 

Half  Lira. do. 

Quarter  Lira do. 

Sequin (Tuscany) 

Scudi,  or  ten  I'auls.      do. 

Five  Pauls do. 

Two  Pauls do. 

Paul do. 

Half  Paul do. 

Crazia do. 

Quattrino do. 

Ten  Scudi (Rome) 

Scudi do. 

Paul do. 

Grosso do. 

Bftioques do. 

Half  Bftioques do. 

Oncia  of  6  Ducats. . .  (Naples) 
Ooda  of  3  Ducats. . .      do. 
Plastra,  or  12  Carlins     do. 
Ducato,  or  10  Cailins.     do. 

Half  Piastra do. 

Carlino,  or  10  Grani.     da 
Half  Carlino,  or  5>       ,^ 

Grani ;     ^^^ 

Grano do. 

Coins  of  Russia. 

Imperial 

Five  Rubles 

Ruble. 

Ten  Zloty. 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 

Coins  of  TrEKEy  and  Egypt. 

Twenty  I'iastres 

Piastre  

Five  Paras 

Bdgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  viz.,  Francs  and  Cen- 
times. 


8 
1 


3 
1 


2 
1 


10 
1 


4 
2 


4 
4 


C?U.    t    M.  J 


40 


85 

92 

96 

19 

9 

4 

30 

10 

55 

22 

11 

5 

1 


10 
5 
1 

91 
45 
95 

81 

47 
8 


SO 
14 

s 

4 


i 


95 

32 

16    ' 

8    i 

25 


60 

5a 

51 
75 


50 
25 

25 


50 

50 

50 
50 
25 

12 

75 


C5 


-  This  table  is  for  the  use  of  travelens 
ably.  If  more  is  received  than  lierc  ex 
loiev. 


not  merchants,  as  excliange  will  be  found  to  vary  consider* 
pressed,  you  are  the  <;ainer  by  exchange;  if  not,  you  are  the 
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INDEX. 


A. 
Aabav,  71S. 
Aarbnrg,  71ft. 
AarhnuB,  810. 
Aarkirkeby,  809. 
Aalborg,  810. 
Abbey  Craig,  82. 
Abbey  of  Konigflfeld,  710. 
Abbotsford,  80. 
Aberaele,  143. 
Aberdeen.  76w 
Aberyetwith,  145. 

to  Llanidloes  and  Bnilth,  145. 

to  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Tenby, 

Swan8ea,Merthyr,Cardiff,andNev(rport,146. 

Abo,  836. 

Aboo  Simbel,  561. 

Aboo  Sir,  661. 

Abydoe,  Knins  of,  546. 

Abu  Gansb,  663. 

Aby  wang,  808. 

Acre,  or  Akka,  687. 

Adelsberg,  Cave  of:  Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Adelsbnrg,897. 

Advice  to  Travelers,  Introdnction,  xiii.  et  aeq, 

^gina,  Island  of,  602. 

Agen,  266. 

Affents,  Diplomatic  and  Consular,  zxi.  et  «eg. 

Abland  Islands,  the,  884. 

Aigle,  749. 

Aigle-les-Bains :  Bonte  from  Paris,  34 

Aignebelle,  Savoy,  777. 

France,  298. 

Aignilles  de  Varens,  684. 
Ain  Monsa,  Desert  of  Saez,  562. 
Airolo,  742. 
Aix-la-Chape11e,  360. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  84. 

Aix-Ies-Bains.  298. 

Route  nrom  Paris,  34. 

Alassio,  297. 
Albany,  961. 
Albenga,  297. 
Albenve,  746. 
Albnla,  Pass  of,  774. 
Alezandretta.  688. 
Alexandria,  Bgypt,  526. 

to  Cairo,  628. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  34. 

Italy,  442. 

to  Turin,  444. 

Algeria,  294. 

AlgiersJ  boundaries  of,  steamers  to  the,  296. 

Route  from  Pans,  34. 

Albambra,  Qranada,  938. 
Alicante,  937. 
Allinge,  809. 
Almindingen,  808. 
Alpnacta,  724. 
Alt-Buda,  near  Pestb,  896. 


Altorf,  741. 

Alvenen,  Baths  of,  7T4. 
Amb^rien,  298. 
Ambleside,  129. 
Amboise,  244. 
Amden,  766. 
Amiens,  162. 

Ronte  firom  Paris,  84. 

Amphion-Ies-BainH,  688. 
Amphissa,  or  Saloua,  606. 
Amsteg,  741. 
Amsterdam,  380. 

to  OberhaHMn,  tfia  Utrecht,  Amheim, 

and  Emmerich,  333. 

Route  fk«a  London.  29 ;  fh>m  Paris,  84 


Anadouli-Hissar,  Castle  o^  Asia,  696. 
Anadouli-Kavak,  606. ' 
Ancona,  489. 

to  Alexandria,  via  Biindisi,  489. 

to  Brindisi,  439. 

to  Genoa,  489. 

to  Smyrna,  via  Brindisi,  Corfti,  and 


Syra,489. 

to  Trieste,  via  Venice,  489. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  84 


Andeer,  300, 768. 
Andermatt,  742. 
Andermatten,  7S8. 
Andemach,  641. 
Andritsena,  608. 
Angers,  246. 
AngonlSme,  249.* 
Antibes,  29& 
Antrim,  60. 
Antwerp,  82t. 

to  Rotterdam,  824 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  34. 


Aosta,690. 

to  St  Bernard,  691. 


Appenzel,  Canton  of,  761. 
Araojues.  914 
Arbedo,  743. 
Arco  Felice,  606. 
Ardets,  764 
Ardrishaig,  68L 
Arezzo,  464 
Argos,608. 
Aries,  278. 

Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Amheim,  388. 

Arona  to  Milan,  via  Koyara,  800. 
Arran,  Islands  of^  68. 
Artenay,  248. 
Arth,  or  Art  734. 
Assioot,  or  Sioot,  644 
As8isi,466. 
Assouan,  649. 
Athenry,  67. 

Athens :  History,  Hotels,  Palace,  609 ;  Acrop- 
olis, Temple  of  Victory,  Parthenon,  600; 
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ErechtheiDm,  Areopagns,  the  Pnyz,  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  Lantern  of  Demoethenes, 
Arch  of  Hadrian,  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Olym- 
pns,  801 ;  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  Temple  of 
Thesens,  Monnt  Lycabettoe,  Mount  Pentel- 
icus,  Bxcnrsion  to  Marathon,  008. 

Athens :  Ronte  from  London,89;  from  PariB,84. 

to  Corinth,  602. 

to  Missolonghi,  604. 

to  Patras,  607. 

Athlone,  B7. 

Anbonne,  677. 

Angsbnrg:  Hotels,  Bishop's  Palace,  <Kt9 ;  Ca- 
thedraH  Baron  Cotta,  Caatle  of  Hohen- 
8chwangen^623. 

Angsbareto  Frankfort,  623. 

to  Donauworth,  628. 

-: to  Ulm.  628. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  84 

Aussig,  880. 

Aastrfan  Empire,  the,  877-880. 

Ayenza,4M. 

Avignon,  277. 

to  VancloBe,  277. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  84. 

Avila,918. 

Ayr,  66. 

B. 

Baa]bec684. 

to  Beyront,  0801. 

— ■ —  to  the  Cedars,  686. 

Baden,  Austria:  Ronte  from  Paris,  34. 

Switzerland :  Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Baths  of,  Switzerland,  716. 

Baden-Baden.  680. 

to  Heidelberg,  688. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  34. 

Bagdtche-Keni,  COO. 

Bagudres  de  Luchon :  Ronte  from  Paris,  86. 

Bagnerres  de  Bigorre :  Ronte  from  Paris,  84. 

Baile,  Bay  of,  606. 

Bailen,  91& 

Baktchissarai,  880. 

Balaklava,  889. 

Balmoral,  76. 

Balta,  886. 

Balta-Llman,  096. 

Baltimore,  066. 

Bamberg^27. 

• to  Wurzburg,  627. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  86w 

Bansor,  148. 

Banias,  or  Csesarea  Philippi,  688. 
Bankers,  Reliable,  Introduction,  xr. 
Barcelona,  939. 

Ronte  from  London,  29 ;  firom  Paris,  86. 

Bari,  440. 
Barletta,440. 
Barmouth,  144. 
Basle,  707. 

Routes  from,  708. 

— Ronte  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Basodino,  the,  762. 
Bath,  139. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  86. 

Baths  of  Pfdffers,  766. 
Bavaria,  610. 
Baveno,  Italy,  480. 

Switzerland,  744. 

Bayeuz,  888. 
Bayonne.866b 
Beaune,  276. 


Bebek,094. 
Beckenried,  789. 
Bedford,  119. 
Belfast,  69. 

to  Dublin,  68. 


-  Ronte  from  London,  29. 
Ronte  from  Paris,  8Bw 


Belgium,  806-^84. 

Belgrade,  60& 

BelUggio,  429, 746, 709. 

Bel  alp,  the,  768. 

Belano,489. 

Bel  inzona,  801. 789, 748. 

Beni-Hassan,  Tombs  of;  04S. 

Benisoo6f,648. 

Bergamo,  480. 

Bergen,  818. 

Bergun,  774. 

Berun,  866 ;  Hotels,  Unter  den  Linden,  Statae 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  866 ;  Manufactures, 
Conveyances,  Churches,  Museum.  368;  Uni- 
versity, Royal  Library,  Royal  Palace,  Arse- 
nal, Opera  House,  Theatres,  Orphum,  960 ; 
Bankers  and  Tradesmen,  Excursions  from, 
861. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenberg,  362. 

to  Potsdam  and  Sans  Soncl,868. 

to  Hambnrg,  368. 

to  Wittenberg,  864. 

— —  to  Dresden,  368. 

Route  from,  to  Londoo,29 ;  from  Paris, 

86. 

Bernardino  Route,  the,  301. 

Bemay,  237. 

Berne,  710. 

Routes  from,  711. 

Rotite  from  Paris,  80. 

Bemina,  766. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  126. 

Bethlehem,  674. 

Route  fh)m  Paris,  86. 

Bex,  749. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Bey-Eos,  696^ 

Beyront,  686. 

to  Constantinople,  688. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Beziers,  868. 

Biarritz,  266. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Blenne,  706. 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  688. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Birmingham,  120. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Blaaflaten,  81& 

Blair-Athol,  76. 

Blarney,  46. 

Blaye,  263. 

Blois,  244. 

to  Chateau  de  Valenpay,  844. 

to  Chateau  de  Chanmont,  244. 

Route  from  Paris,  86w 

Bodio,  743. 

Bologna,  488. 

to  Florence,  486b 

to  Pistoia,  436. 

to  Ancona,  486. 

to  Brindisi,  436. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  S& 

BomarRund,  834. 

Bombay :  Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Par- 
is, 86. 


INDEX. 


Bonn,  641. 

Roate  from  Paris,  36. 

Bonneville,  684. 

Borcette,  850. 

Bordeanx:  Commerce,  260  Wine-cellars  and 

Wine.  261, 262. 

Konte  from  Paris,  86. 

Bordighera,  297. 
Boren,  Lake,  832. 
Borghetto,  466. 
Bormio,  Baths  of,  786. 

Roate  from  Paris,  36i 

Borromean  Islands,  744. 
Boston,  963. 
Bottigen,  747. 
Botzen,  78& 
Bonl(^e  (snr  Mer),  162. 

^Koute  from  London,  89 ;  ftom  Paris,  86. 

Bonrg,  263,  297. 
Bonrg  St.  Maurice,  776. 
Bonrges,  261. 
Bonveret,  682. 
Boyernier,  694. 
Boyne,  the  River,  68. 
Bradford,  123. 
Brecon,  147. 
Bregenz,  780. 

r Ronte  firom  Paris,  86. 

Bremen,  361. 

Ronte  fh)m  Paris,  86. 

Brenner  Pass,  the,  803. 
Brescia,  419. 
Breslan,  841. 
Brest,  241. 

Ronte  firom  Paris,  86, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  82. 
Brieg,  299. 
Bnenz,722. 

Ronte  firom  Paris,  36L 

Brighton,  138. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  86. 

Brindisi,  440. 

to  Alexandria,  440. 

to  Greece,  440. 

to  Venice  and  Trieste,  440. 

to  Genoa,  441. 

to  Otranto,  441. 

Route  firom  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  36. 

Bristol,  139. 

■  to   Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford, 

Ludlow,  Shrewsbuiy,  and  Cheater,  139. 
to  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Great  Mal- 


vern, and  Worcester,  148. 
Brixen,  303, 786. 
Broek,  832. 
Brohl,641. 
Brothausi,  747. 
Br&ck,304. 
Bruges,  321. 

to  Ostend,  322. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Brugg,716. 

Brunig  Pass,  the,  723. 

Bninn,  384. 

Bmnnen,740. 

Brunswick,  the  City  of,  364. 

to  Magdeburg,  365. 

the  Duchy  ofTseS. 

Ronte  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  35. 

Brusio,  766. 
Brussels,  312. 

to  Waterloo,  318. 

to  Antwerp),  319. 


Brussels :  Ronte  firom  London,  29 ;  firom  Paris, 

36. 
Bucharest:  Routes  from  Paris,  86. 
Buda,  near  Pesth,  396. 
Bulle,746. 
Burgos,901. 

Route  ftom  Paris,  36. 


Burgundy  Wines,  266. 
Bush-mills,  61. 
Bnxton,127. 
Buyuk-Dere,  696. 

C. 

Cadenabbia,  746^  750. 
Cadenazzo,  768. 
Cadiz,  927. 

Route  firom  Paris,  36. 


Caen,  237. 

to  Havre,  238. 

to  Falaise,  23a 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 


Caermarthen,  146. 

Caemarvon,144. 

Caesarea,  587. 

Csesarea  Phllippi,  683. 

Cairo:  Hotels,  528;  Citadel,  Massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes.  529;  Mosqnes,  530;  Palaces, 
Baths,  Festivals,  {01 ;  Heliopolis,  Shoubra, 
632;  Old  Cairo,  633;  Pyramids,  634;  Sphinx, 
636;  Temple  of  Scrapie,  537. 

Cairo  to  Tor,  via  Suez,  563. 

to  Sinai,  553. 

to  Jerusalem,  via  El  Arish,  567. 

Route  firom  Paris,  35. 

Calais :  Route  f^om  London,29 ;  from  Pari8,86. 

Calandaberg,  767. 

Calcutta:  Route  ftom  London,  29 ;  from  Far- 
is,  36. 

Caledonia  Canal,  73. 

Callander,  76. 

Cambrai,  305. 

Cambridge:  Colleges  of  the  University,  126; 
Fitzwiniam  Museum,  Observatory  and  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  Churches,  elc,  127. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Campo  Dolcino,  301,  429,  759. 

Canada,  957. 

Canal  of  Arsinoc,  662. 

Cannes,  281. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Cannstadt,uear  Munich :  Route  from  Paris,36. 

Mineral  Baths,  629. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope :  Route  from  Loudon,  29. 

Cape  Parthenik^,  889. 

Capernaum,  682. 

Cappoquin,  48. 

Carcassone,  267. 

Cardiff,  147. 

Carentan,  238. 

Carlisle,  129. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Carlsbad,  380. 

to  Marieubad,  881. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  36. 

Carlsmhe,  630. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Carrickfergus,  60. 

Casaccia,  767. 

Cashel,  53. 

Caseel,  375. 

to  Frankfort,  376. 

Route  frym  Paris,  36. 

Castasegna,  767. 
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Caatel  Bolognese  to  RaTenna,  480^ 

Pietro,  Bologna,  4S6i. 

Castle  of  Mannoth,  718. 

of  Rybarg,  780. 

Catania,  612. 

Cataracta  of  Egypt,  600. 

CatskUl,  061. 

Celle,  853. 

Cerrera,  948. 

Cesena,  437. 

Cette,  868. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  86. 

Cbieronea,  607. 

Chalcis,  607. 

ChaloD»-8iir-Marne,283. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Chaloiis-Bar-Sadne^6. 

Roate  from  Paris,  36. 

Chambdry,  777. 

Chamoaniz,  684. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paric^,  86. 

Chambrellen,  763. 

Champagne  Wiues,  882-29L 

Charenton,  806. 

Charleroi,  306. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Charlottenlund,  803. 

Chartres,  840. 

Chateau  Chaumont,  844. 

Ch^iinnceau,  844. 

d'Oex,  748. 

de  Ponsas,  276. 

Thierry,  882. 

Chateanronz,  860. 

Chatillon,  708. 

Chatswortb,  187. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  36. 

Chaumont,  706. 

Chelmsford,  161. 

Cheltenham,  148. 

Chepstow,  139. 

Cherbourg,  838. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Chersonesus,  888. 

Chester,  140. 

Chiamut,  770.  ' 

Chiavenna,  301,  429,  769, 767. 

Chicago,  954. 

Chillon,  CasUe  of,  681. 

Christiania:  Hotels,  Castle  of  Aggershnns, 
816 ;  Trefoldigheds-kirke,  Palace,  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities,  University,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Paintings.  Theatre,  Cari- 
oles,  Oscar's  Hall,  Frogner-Aasen,  816. 

Christiania  to  Bergen,  via  the  Fille-Field,  816. 

to  the  Rjukanfos,  819. 

to  Trondhjem,  819. 

to  Molde,  821. 

to  Stockholm,  882. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Churwalden,  760. 

Cilli,  304. 

Cincinnati,  966. 

Citta  Vecchia,  621. 

Civita  Vecchia,  470. 

to  Rome,  470. 

Civray,  249. 

Clarens.  680. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Clavadel,  Baths  of,  776. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  262. 

Clifton,  139. 

Clothing  for  Travelers,  xvii. 


Coblents,  640. 

Ronte  firom  Paris,  86^ 

Cockermonth,  130. 

Cognac.  249. 

Coins,  Tables  of,  886^  6M|  MS. 

Coire,767. 

to  Magadino,  over  the  Bernardino,  901. 

to  Couco  (and  Milan),  over  the  Splo- 

gen,30a 

Route  from  Paris,  86b 


ColdeBalme,698. 

de  Bonhomme,  690. 

de  Chevllle,  696. 

de  Fendtre,  696. 

de  Torrent,  697. 

de  la  Dent  de  Jaman,  746. 

Qold  Spring,  960. 
Coleraine,  W. 
Colico,  801, 489,  769. 

to  Como,  801. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Cologne,  648. 

to  Minden,  861. 

Ronte  from  London,  89 ;  flrom  Paris,  36. 

Como,  Lake  of,  427. 

Route  firom  London,  89;  fromPari{i,86L 


Compline,  306. 


ute  from  Paris,  36. 

Concise,  706. 

Constance,  719. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris.  86b 

Constantinople:  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime 
Porte,  Boephoms,  691 ;  Mosques  of  St  So- 
phia, Suleiman.  Sultan  Achmed,  Moham- 
med IL,  Hippodrome  JH)8 ;  Obelisk  of  The- 
odosius,  the  Burned  Pillar.  Aqueduct,  Ba- 
zars, Cemeteries,  693  ;  Caiques,  Valet  de 
Place,  the  Dogs,  Excursions,  694. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa,  696. 

to  Vienna,  696. 

Steamers  from,  696. 

to  the  Crimea,  696. 

to  Genoa,  697. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Agents,  81. 

Contamines-sur-Arve,  688. 

Convent  of  Seben,  786. 

Conway,  148. 

Cook's  (Thomas)  Arrangements  for  Travel- 
ers, zzvii. 

Copenhagen:  Hotels,  Carriages,  Amalien- 
bnrg,  Christiansbui^,  791  ;  Chambers  of 
Parliament,  Picture -Galleries,  Rosenberg 
Castle,  798 ;  Observatorv,  Palace  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Thorwaldsen^s  Museum,  Cathe- 
dral and  Churches,  794 ;  Prindsens  Palais, 
Ethnographic  Museum,  Museum  of  North- 
ern Antiquities,  799 ;  Arsenal,  Royal  Libra- 
IT,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Church  of 
the  Trinity,  Theatres,  Tivoli  Gardens,  802, 

Copenhagen  to  Charlottenlund  and  Deer 
Park,^. 

to  Elsinore,  etc.,  808. 

to  Bomholm,  808. 

to  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  and  Fredericks- 
haven,  810. 

to  Christiania,  816. 

to  Gotten  burg,  825. 

Route  fh>m  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  86. 


Copper  Harbor,  966. 

Coppet,  676. 

Cordova,  918. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  86. 
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Corinth,  <I04. 
Cork,  46. 

Route  from  Paris,  S0. 

Gornigliano,  297. 

Coraoer,  791. 

Gortqna,  464. 

Corydan  Cave,  608. 

CosBonay,  70& 

Cdte  d'Or,  296. 

Cotignola,  486. 

Cburinayeiir,  690. 

Coventry.  120, 

Cowes :  Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Cracow,  841. 

Route  from  P^ris,  36. 

Credo  Tunnel,  266. 
Crimea,  the,  886. 

worn  Constantinople,  806. 

Cronstadt,  869. 

Cully,  679. 

Cyprus,  Island  of,  688. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

D. 

Dabod,661. 

Dagmersellen,  716. 

Pal,  819. 

Damascus:  Hotels,  Cook-shops.  Synagogues, 
Convents,  Rivers  Abana  ana  Pharphar,  683 ; 
the  Great  Mosque,  the  Castle,  »t  Paul's 
House,  Abd  el  Kader,  684. 

Damascus  to  Baalbec,  884. 

Route  from  London,  SO ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Dantzic :  Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Par- 
is, 86. 

Dardanelles,  the,  690. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Darmstadt,  684. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 

to  Frankfort,  684. 

Davos  am  Platz,  776. 

Davos-Dorfli,  776. 

Dead  Sea,  the,  676. 

Deer  Park,  803. 

Delft,  828. 

Delphi,  or  Castri,  606.- 

Denbigh,  142. 

Denmark,  788-811. 

Dent  d'Onch,  682. 

Derby,  128. 

Deserts  of  Suez  and  Arabia,  662. 

Detroit,  988. 

Devens  Salt  Mines,  749. 

Devil's  Bridge,  741. 

Dieppe,  162. 

Route  from  London,  30;  from  Paris,  37. 

DUon,  266. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents,  21. 

Dissentis,  770. 

Divonne,  676. 

Dobb*s  Ferry,  949. 

D61e,  the,  676. 

.  Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Dolgelly,  144. 

Domo  d'Ossola,  800,  702,  762. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Donaustaf,  626. 

Donanworth  to  Nuremberg,  626. 

Doncaster,  126. 

Donne,  82. 

Dorking,  132. 

Dover,  181. 


Dover:  Route  flromLondon,80;  fromParis,87. 

Drachenfels,  641. 

DrammenJBlO. 

Dresden :  Hotels.  American  Club,  866 ;  Royal 
Palace,  366 ;  Picture-Gallery  and  its  Gems, 
867 ;  "Stores  for  Purchases.  868 ;  the  Zwin- 
eer,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  869; 
Grand  Opera -House,  870;  Manufactures, 
Bankers,  870 ;  Excursions,  371. 

Dresden  to  Frankfort,  871. 

to  Leipzig,  871. 

to  Prague,  376. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  from  Paris,  87. 

Drogheda,  68. 

Dronning's  Udsight,  tbe,  817. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  80. 

Dublin:  Hotels,  63;  Castle, Trinity  College, 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trini^,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  64;  Four  Courts,  Custom-Honse, 
Exchange,  Nelson's  Monument,  Galleries, 
Museum,  Phceniz  Park,Zoological  Gardens, 
66 ;  Irish  Poplins,  86, 66 ;  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cemetery,  Bzcursions,  66 ;  Kingston,  67. 

Dublin :  Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Par- 
is, 37. 

Dumbarton,  67. 

Dumfries,  129. 

Dundalk,  60. 

Dundee,  76. 

Dunfermline,  82. 

Dunkeld,  76. 

Dunkirk:  Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Dunoon,  67. 

Durham,  124. 

Dasseldorf,  333. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 


Eastbourne,  188. 

Eaux  Bonnes :  Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Baux  Chaudes :  Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Ebnat,  771. 

B'Dayr,  844. 

Bdfoo,  64& 

Edinburgh :  The  Castle,  Scott's  Monument, 
77;  National  Gallery,  Royal  Institution, 
Register  House,  Calton  Efill  Monuments, 
St  Giles's  Catbedrah  the  University,  78 ; 
Parliament  Square,  flolyrood  Palace,  Leith, 
Excursions,  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford, 
Dryburgh,79;  Jedburgh  Abbey,  Hawthorn- 
den,  80. 

Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrews,  88. 

Route  from  London,  80;  from  Paris,  37. 

Bgeri,  Lake  of,  774 

Bggischhom,  the,  762. 

Bgremont,  180. 

Egypt,  823-861. 

Voyage  to  XJpper,  687. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Bhrenbreitstein,  640. 

Binsiedeln,  772. 

Eisenach,  376. 

to  Cassel,  876. 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Elaghinskoi  Palace,  868. 

Bl  Irish,  888. 

Bl  Chankah,  687. 

Blephantine  Island,  649. 

Bleusis,  604. 

Elizavetgrad,  886w 

Blsinore,  808. 

Ely,  18a 
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Emmaas,  663. 
Emmericb,S88. 

to  I^iisseldorf,  833. 

Route  from  Paris,  8T. 

BmB,640. 

Route  from  Paris,  ST. 

EDgelberg,  783. 
England,  88-141.  ' 
EnUebacb,  746. 
Bpernay,  282-291. 

Route  from  Paris,  87 

Epesses,  679. 
Erftirt,874. 

toGotha,874. 

i Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Eecholzmatt,  746. 
E8Corial,The,91S. 
Bsq^,648. 
Espailley,  268. 
Etampes,  242. 
Etrouoles,  671. 
Eupatoria,  886. 
E^-ians^le^-Bains,  682. 
Evolena,  697. 


Evrenx.236. 
-Ro 


ute  from  Paris,  87. 
Exeter,  149. 
Ezmouth,  149. 

P. 

Faenza,  487. 

to  Florence,  487. 

Fagemaes,  817. 

FaMo,  748. 

Falkirk,  77, 81. 

Fall  of  Tatschbacb,  738. 

Falls  of  Aar.  723. 

of  Reicbenbacb,  730. 

of  Sallencbe,  760. 

of  tbe  Schmadribacb,  727. 

of  Seflnlntscbine,  728. 

Falmontb.  160. 

Fanum,  438. 

Faravg,  661. 

Faulnorn,  tbe,  729. 

Feldkirch,78a 

Fermo,  489. 

Ferrara,  413. 

to  Bologna,  413. 

Fettan,  764. 

Fideriser  Au,  774. 

Finale  Marina,  297.  * 

Fisbkill,  960. 

Films,  769. 

Flint,  141. 

Florence :  Hotels,  Amo,  461 ;  Bridges.  Bno- 
mo,  Campanile,  462  ;  Statues,  Battisterio 
di  San  Giovanni,  Cburcb  of  Santa  Croce, 
Piazza  of  Santa  Grooe.  463 ;  La  Santissima 
Annnnziata,  Capella  di  San  Lnca,  Piazza 
della  Annnnziata,  Statne  of  Ferdinand, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Convent  of  Carmine, 
Cburcb  of  San  Lorenzo,  464;  Sagrestia 
Veccbia,  Sagrestia  Nnovo,  Laurentian  Li- 
brary. Cburcb  of  San  Marco,  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  466 :  Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca,  Stanze 
of  David,  Micbael  Angelo,  Savonarola,  Pi- 
azza Buonarottl,  Palazzo  Kiccardq,  Biblio- 
tecaRiccardi.Umzl  Gallery,  466;  Tribune. 
Gems  of  Antiquity,  Etruscan  Museum,  Hall 
of  Baroccio,  Hall  of  Niobe,  Pitti  Palace,  468; 
Hall  of  Venus,  Hall  of  Apollo,  Qall  of  Mars, 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  tbe 


niad,  488 ;  Private  LIbrarr,  BoboU  Gatdeos, 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Tbeatres,  Mmseo  di 
Storia  Naturale  and  l^ecola,  Tribuna  Chali- 
leo,  Pictore-Galleries,  460 ;  Hiram  Powotb, 
461,  Ca8cinejPalazzoRiccardo,Store8,etc.y 
468 ;  Zoccbi  Bmilio,  462 :  Poggi  Imperiale.  • 
Fiesole,VillaTorriglanl,468. 

Florence  to  Rome,  463. 

to  Lucca,  467. 

to  Rome,  via  Bmpolt,  etc,  471. 

Route  from  London,  8Q ;  from  Paris,  37.  • 

FlGela-Tball  and  Pass,  77& 

Fl&elen,  741. 


FoB^a,440. 
'oligno. 


Pol 


466. 

Route  tnm  Paris,  87. 
Folkestone,  162. 
Pontainebleau,  280-28SL 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Porli,437. 

to  Ravenna  and  Plorenoe,  tfT. 

Pormazza,  Valley  ot,  768. 

Fort  Augustus,  74. 

Fountain  of  Moses,  668. 

Prance,  163-306. 

Frankfort,  634. 

Frankfort-ou-tbe-Maln :  R(mte  from  London, 

80;  from  Paris,  87. 
Frauenfeld,  788. 
Predensborg  Palace,  804 
Predericksberg  Castle,  806. 
Prederickssund,  806. 
Predericksvfirk,  80& 
Freiburg,  or  Freyburg,  708L 
Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris, 

87. 
Prcyns,  296. 

Prencb  Money,  Weigbts,  and  Measures,  1S8. 
Presbwater :  Route  firom  Paris,  87. 
Fressinone,  Falls  of;  708. 
Priedricbsbafen,  738. 
Frutigen,  713. 

G. 

Gals,  768. 

Galenstock,  the,  732, 788. 

Galixidi,  606. 

Galway,68. 

Gamla  fjpsala,  834. 

Gau  el  Kebir,  646. 

Gaza,  668. 

Gebel  Silsileb.  648. 

Gelmerbacb  Falls,  781. 

Geneva :  Hotels,  Carriages,  Porters,  Bankers, 
Steamers,  Bridges,  669 ;  Catbedral  of  St. 
Pierre,  Mus^e  Kotb,  Mnste  Academiqne, 
670 ;  Rousseau's  House,  Calvin's  Library, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Arsenal,  Model  of  Mont 
Blanc,  671 :  Mus^e  Pol.  Botanical  Gardens, 
Genevese  Club,  Enelish  Cburcb,  Manu&ct- 
ures.  Environs,  Vulas,  678 ;  Femey,  Ex- 
cursions, 673. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  674. 

Various  Routes  from,  674. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  87. 

Genoa:  Hotels,  History,  447;  Harbor,  Peo- 
ple, Cbristopber  Columbus,  Monument. 
Discovery  of  Cuba,  Cburcbes,  Cathedral  of 
San  Lorenzo.  448 ;  Relics,  L'Annunciata,  St. 
Ambroeio  di  GesJL  Santa  Maria  di  Carigna- 
no,  St.Stepbano  della  Porto,  San  Matteo^ 
San  Siro.  Palaces,  Palazzo  Brigoote,  Palazzo 
Pallavicini,  Palazzo  Dorio  l^rsi,  448;  ~ 
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lasio  BalbL  Palaszo  Reale.  Palftxzo  Doria, 
Palazzo  deila  University  Palazzo  Dacale, 
Bank  of  St.  George,  Pnblic  InistitationSi 
Academica  LIgnetica  delle  Belle  Arti,  The- 
atres, Manufactures,  Cafes,  Silver  Filigree- 
worl^  Railways,  Steamers.  Diligences,  4S0; 
YUla  PaUavicini,  4Sa 

Genoa  to  Chiavari,  451. 

to  Leglioru  and  Naples,  4SL 

to  Spezzia,  Nice,  etc,  461. 

Rou te  from  London,  30 ;  flfom  Parts,  8T. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  579. 

Germany,  the  Empire  of^  84& 

States  of,  346w 

Gesler's  Castle,  734. 

Gesseney,  747. 

Ghent,  819. 

to  Bourges,  321. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Giant's  Causeway,  61. 

Gibraltar,  930. 

to  Tangier,  931, 

to  Malaga,  93i. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  firom  Paria,  38. 

Giessbach  Falls,  730. 

Giomico,  743. 

Glamisch,  the,  769. 

Glarus,  769. 

Glasgow:  Hotels,  Commerce,  Ship-building, 
63;  the  Cathedral,  University,  Exchange, 
Mechanic's  Institute,  Huntenan  Museum, 
64 ;  Parks,  Bxcnrsions,  Bothwell  Caatle, 
Hamilton  Palace,  65 ;  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  66. 

Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  77. 

to  Inverness,  via  Oban,  67. 

-^^—  to  Oban,  tyia  Inverary,  69. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  from  Paris,  38. 

Glencoe,  73. 

Glis,  761. 

Gloggnitz,  304. 

Gloucester,  14S. 

Goldan,  734. 

Gomagoi,  766. 

Gorge  du  Trient,  760. 

Gornam,961. 

Gomer  Grat,  699. 

Gotha,  874. 

to  Eisenach,  378. 

Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Gottenburg,  825. 

Route  from  London,  30. 

GSttineen :  Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Granada,  932. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Grandson,  706. 

Grasmere.  129. 

Gratz,  397. 

■  Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  4^168. 

History  and  Government  oi;  48. 

Great  Scheideck,  780. 

Greece,  608. 

and  Turkey,  600-609. 

Greenock,  67. 

Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Grenoble :  Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Grimsel,  Hospice  of  the,  731. 

Grindelwald,  72& 

Gripsholro,  Castle  of;  818. 

Grotto  of  Balme,  684. 

ofOsteno,744 

Gruydre,  748. 

Gadl^em,  809. 


Gudvangen,  818. 
Gurre,  804. 
Guttanen,  78L 


H. 


Haarlena.  330. 
Hague,  The,  328. 

to  Amsterdam,  329. 

Route  from  London,  80   from  Paris,  38. 

Ham,  the  State  Prison  of,  30& 
Hamburg,  363. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Hamilton,  957. 
Hammershuus,  809. 
Hammerstein,  Castle  o^  641. 
Handeck  Falls,  731. 
Hanover,  Kingdom  of,  862. 

City  017353. 

to  Brunswick,  363. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Hapsburg,  Castle  o^  716. 
Harwich,  161. 
Hasle,  809. 
Hastinga,  England,  133. 

United  States,  949. 

HautrCh&tUlon2762. 
Haute-Combe,  776. 
Hants  Geneveys,  768. 
Havre,  153. 

to  Paris,  164. 

—^  to  Rouen,  154 

to  England,  154. 

to  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Rnasia,  164. 

to  the  United  States,  164. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  fh)m  Paris,  38. 

Hay,  148. 

to  London,  via  Hereford,  Gloucester, 

and  Reading,  148. 
Hebron,  668, 674, 67flL 
Heidelberg,  682. 
to  Manheim,  634. 

to  Darmstadt,  684. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  88. 

Heiden.  762. 

Heinhetm,  623. 

Helsingfors,  836. 

Herculaneum,  602. 

Hereford,  140. 

Herment,  648. 

Hermitage  Wines,  877. 

Herzogenbnch,  711. 

Hiero,  608. 

HillofHowth,67. 

Hints  to  Travelers,  Introduction,  ziiL  et  9eq. 

Hochheim,  63a 

Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  826. 

Holyhead,  141, 143. 

Hombourg,  687. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  38. 

Hong  Kong:  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris, 88. 

Horgen.  726. 

Horiholm,  808. 

Hospenthal,  742. 

Hospice  of  St.  Christopher,  781. 

H6tel  Byron.  681. 

Hounklar-Iskelessi,  696. 

Hudson,  951. 

Huntingdon,  126L 

Hydres,279. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 


Iffeaheim  Race-course,  631. 
Ifflgenbach,  Falls  of,  747. 
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Imhoi;  780. 
ImolaJ480w 
Imst,  781. 
InkermaD,  889. 
Inu8pnick,7^ 

to  Manieh,  7861 

to  Colico  (and  Ifflao),  orer  the  Stel- 

Yio,801. 

to  Verona,  hj  the  Brenner  Pass,  806. 

Route  fl*om  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  38L 


luterlaken,  714. 

Excnrrions,  726L 

Route  from  London,  8t ;  from  Parlfl^  S3. 

luverary,  60. 

luTeruess,  74. 

to  Aberdeen,  TBw 

lona,  72. 

Ipswich,  151. 

Ireland,  44-68. 

Isleei  of  Qreece^  the,  SB7. 

Issella,  300. 

Italy,  889^606. 

J. 

Jaegerspr&B,  806L 

Jafla,662. 

to  Jemsalem,  668. 

Ronte  from  Parki,  38L 

Jenats,  774. 

Jenin,  580. 

Jerez,  92& 

Ronte  from  P&ris,  8& 

Jericho,  678. 

JeruBalem,  Approach  to,  663 ;  Opinion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  StauleyV  first  Sight, 
664;  Modern  Honees,  Colonel  James  Will- 
lams  of  Tennessee,  Moaoae  of  Omar,  Diffi- 
culty of  olrtaining  Admittance,  666;  Solo- 
mon's Temple^  Mount  Moriah,Be-Snkhrah, 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  Axigel  Gabriel  and  Mo- 
hammed, Popolatiott.  Moeque  of  Sl-Aksa, 
667 ;  Orange  Fountain,  the  Mediterranean 
Hotel,  Holy  Places,  568 ;  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Minaret  of  Omar,  568, 660 ;  Ho^ 
Sepulchre,  Centre  of  the  Barth,Coniacnlnm, 
Hill  of  Zion,  Last  Supper,  660 ;  Armenian 
Convent,  Jews' Wailing-place.  Valley  of  Je- 
hoBhaphat,  Fountain  of  the  Vireiii,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  accused.  Pool  of  Siloam,  Tomb 
and  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  67S ;  Oarden  of 
Gethsemane,  Backshecih,  Mount  of  Olives. 
Bethany,  Tombs,  Absalom's  Tomb,  Pool  of 
Bethesda.  Via  Dolorosa,  Church  of  the 
Flagellation,  673;  Certificate  to  the  Author 
from  the  Grand  Patriarch,  578. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  574. 

to  the  Dead  Sea,  576. 

to  Beyront,  578. 

Ronte  from  London,  81 ;  from  Pftris,  8& 

Johannisberger,  Castle  of,  688. 

Jordan  River,  the,  577. 

Jnlier  Pass.  760. 

Jungfrau,  the,  728. 

K. 

Kalfa,  687. 

Kalabshee,  661. 

Ealamata,  608. 

Kandersteg,  718. 

Kedes.  582. 

Kelheim,  628. 

Kenneh,  245. 

Kertch,  892. 

to  the  CaocasQS,  8W, 


Kharkoii;88K, 
Kiel,  700. 

Ronte  ftt>m  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  88. 


Kildare,  63. 

Kilkenny,  68. 

Killamey :  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  60 ;  Magilli- 
cuddy's  Reek&  6o;  Black  Valley,  60;  Tore 
Lake,  50;  the  Lakes  and  Islands,  51;  Ruins' 
of  MuckroBS  Abbey,  51 ;  Ruins  of  Aghadoe, 
62 ;  Town  of  Killamey,  62. 

Killamey :  Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Kingston,  957. 

Kingstown,  57. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  88. 

Kinross,  82. 

Kippel,  758. 

Kissinsen  Springs,  687. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Parl8»  88L 

Klamm,  304. 

Klansen,  Switzerland,  772. 

Tyrol,  808, 786. 

Klosters,  776. 

Koft,5M. 

Kom-Ombo,  549. 

Kongensudsiffht,  the,  81T. 

Kongsberg,  819. 

Koroeko,  661. 

Koulleli,50& 

Kouron-Schechme,  694^ 

Krementschng,  88& 

Kubli8,77& 

KnirBtein,78eL 

Kursk,  885. 

KuBBnacht,784. 

La  Bastide,  249. 
Lachen,  766. 

La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  758L 
La  Comballaz,  748. 
Laerdalsoren,  818. 
Laco  di  Garda,41& 
Lannstein,  689.        *  , 
Lake  Bienne,  706. 

George,  960. 

Leman,  674. 

Lucerne,  780. 

Maegiore,  74& 

of  the  Thousand  Isles,  957. 

Yasale,  667. 

Lakes  of  Ireland,  44 

of  Sweden :  Maelar,  881 ;  Boren,  882; 

Wetter,  888;  Wener,838. 
Lancaster JL28. 
to  Windermere,  Bowness,  Ambleside, 

Grasmere,  and  Keswick,  129. 

to  Ulverston,  Egremont^  Whitehavent 


and  Cockermonth,  1^. 

Landeck,  802, 781. 

Landeron,  706. 

Land's  find,  161. 

Langnau,  745. 

La  Rochelle,  248. 

Route  from  Paris,  8& 

Latakia,  588. 

La  Thnille,  776. 

Lanrgaard,  620. 

Lausanne :  Hotels,  677 ;  Cathedral,  Terrace, 
Museums,  Blind  Asylum,  the  Signal,  Cem- 
etery, Bzcursions,^78. 

Lausanne,  Routes  from,  678. 

to  Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  over 

the  Simplon,  299. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  88. 
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LaviO;  764. 

Leamiugton,  US. 

Lebadea,  607. 

Leeds,  123. 

Leghorn,  470. 

to  Kome,  470. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  38. 

Leicester,  119. 

Leipzig,  372. 

to  Weimar,  378. 

Bonte  from  Loudon,  31 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Le  Lode;  754. 

Leman,  Lake,  674.. 

Le  Mans,  240. 

Lenk,  747. 

Leondari,  608. 

Lepanto,  606. 

Le  Pont,  764. 

Le  Prese,  766. 

Le  Pay,  263. 

Lerida,  942.. 

Lenkerbad,  712.  , 

Route  flrom  Paris,  89. 

Leva],  240. 

Levden,  329. 

Libourne,  249. 

Liege,  306. 

Route  from  Paris,  89.     ', 

Lie8tal,707. 

Lillebrog,  Ruins  of,  809. 

Lillehammer,  819. 

Limerick,  52. 

Lace  from  Brussels,  OS, 

Limoge,  260. 

Lindan,  738. 

LinUtheow,77,81. 

Unth.  Canal,  766. 

Linththal,  772. 

Linz,641. 

Lion,  the,  of  Lucerne,  724. 

Lipari  Islands,  the,  611. 

Li8bon^928. 

Route  from  London,  81;  from  Paris, 

39. 

Lisieux,  237. 

Li8tad,820.   . 

Litemum,  606. 

Liverpool,  121. 

Routes  of  Travel  from,  122. 

to  Lancaster,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle,  128. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Llandudno,  143. 

Llangollen,  144. 

Loch  Dochfour,  78L 

Etive,  70. 

Pine,  Scotland,  66. 

Katrine,  76. 

Leven,  78. 

Linnhe,  78. 

Ldchy,  78. 

Lomond,  76. 

Ness,  73, 74. 

Oich,  73. 

Loches,  Castle  of,  246. 

Lochs  of  Scotland,  68. 

Loffelhom,  the,  752. 

London :  Statistics,  Districts,  83 ;  Hotels, 
Lodgings,  Restaurants,  84 ;  Sights,  86 ; 
Tour  around,  86 ;  Hints  to  Travelers,  87 ; 
Parks,  89  ;  Squares,  92 ;  Covent  Garden 
Market.  03;  the  Monument  for  the  Great 
Pire,  Westminster  Abbey,  98 ;  Monuments 
and  Memorial  Tablets,  94 ;  the  Houses  of 


Parliament,  96 ;  an  Opening  of  Parliament, 
96 ;  Westminster  Hall,  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, St  Paul's  Cathedral,  97 ;  Tem- 
§le  Church,  St  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
t.  Savior,  St.  Mary  -  le  -  Bow,  St.  Marv-le- 
Savoy,  98 ;  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  St  Mar- 
tin-in -the -Fields,  St  Helen's,  St  Giles's, 
St  Gteorge's,  St  Stephen's,  Spnrgeon's  Tab- 
ernacle,^hitehall  Chapel,  the  Tower  of 
London,  99 ;  the  Horse  Armory,  the  Jew- 
el-house, the  British  Museum,  100;  the 
National  Picture- Gallery,  101 ;  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  National  Portrait 
Galleiy,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts, 
Soane*8  Museum,  102;  East  India  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Suresons,  United  Service 
Museum,  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
Madame  Tussaud's  Wax- works,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  108 ;  St  James's  Palace,  White- 
hall, Marlborough  House,  Kensington  Pal- 
ace, Lambeth  Palace,  Apsley  House,  104; 
Stafford  House,  Northumberland  House, 
Bridgewater  House,  Grosvenor  House,  Dev- 
onshire House,  Montague  House,  Norfolk 
House.  Holland  House,  Manchester  House, 
Robert  Peel's  House,  Bank  of  England,Roy- 
al  Exchange,  106 ;  Mansion  House,  Guild- 
hall, General  Post -Office,  Custom  -  House. 
Somerset  House,  Burlington  House,  Halt 
of  Science,  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures, 
106;  Universitv .  of  London,  Royal  Mint, 
Treasury  Buildings,  Horse  Guards,  Stock 
Exchange,  School,  Colleges,  Learned  So- 
cieties ana  Hospitals,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, 107 ;  London  Bridge,  Southeastern 
Railway  Bridge,  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  Lon- 
don and  Dover  Bridge,  Hungerford  Bridge, 
Waterloo  Bridge, Westminster  Bridge,  oth- 
er Bridges,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Thames 
Embankment,  Holbom  Viaduct,  St.  Catha- 
rine's Docks,  London  Docks,  other  Docks, 
StPancras  Railway  Station.  Great  Western 
Railway  Station,108 ;  Victoria  Station,Char- 
ing  Cross  Station,  other  Stations;  New- 

Sate  Prison,  Clubs  pf  London,  109 ;  London 
[arkets,Theatre8,110 ;  Cremome  Gardens, 
Kew  Gardens,  Music  Halls,  Derby  Day, 
Ascot  Day,  London  Cemetenes,  111 ;  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins's  Brewery,  Tradesmen 
recommended,  111 ;  Sydenham  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, 112. 

London— Excursions  firom :  Windsor  Castle, 
Richmond,  116 ;  Hampton  Court,  Green- 
wich, Dnlwich,  Eton.  Reading,  116. 

London :  Route  from  Paris,  39. 

Routes  from,to  all  parts  of  the  world,29. 

to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Clifton,  139. 

to  Bedford,  Nottingham,  etc.  119. 

to  Birmingham  andLiverpool,  etc.,120. 

to  Ely, Yarmouth,  etc^SO. 

to  Epsom, Tunbridge  Wells,  etc.,  132. 

to  Harwich,  161. 

to  Land's  End,  149. 

to  Maidstone  and  Folkestone,  162. 

to  Oxford,  Kenilworth,  etc,  116. 

to  Paris,  152. 

to  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Dover,  131. 

to  Winchester  and  Southampton,  134. 

Londonderry,  62. 

to  Glasgow,  62. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Longwy,  292. 

Loughborough,  119. 

1* 
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Longh  Neagh,  W. 

Loarsville^SM. 

LowerZf  735. 

Lnbeck,  364 

Lucca,  467. 

toPi«i,467. 

Lucerne,  784. 

to  Como,  over  the  St  Gothard,  BOO. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  raria,  80. 

Ludlow,  140. 

Lugano,  429, 744. 

toLulno,43a 

Lnso,  435. 

Lnrno,4>44. 

to  Fallanza  and  Streaa,  480. 

Lukmanier  Paas,  T71. 

Lunevine,  SOS. 

LunserB,  728. 

Lusignan,  848. 

Lutry,  679. 

Luxembourg,  898. 

Lydda,  or  Lood,  663. 

Lyngby,  808. 

Lynn  Regiis,  130. 

Lyons :  Hotels,  Quays,  Heights  of  Fourvidres, 
Hospital  of  Antiquities,  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvi^re,  275 ;  Churches,  Paintings ;  Jac- 
quard.  Inventor  of  the  Silk  Loom ;  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Hotel  de  Ville,  etc.,  876. 

Lyons  to  Geneva,  866. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Lysthuus,  819. 


M. 


Maabdeh,  644. 

Mackinac,  Island  of^  954. 

Macon,  876. 

Macroon,  49. 

Macugnaga.  701, 704. 

Madeira,  island  of:  Route  from  London,  81. 

Madrid :  Hotels,  Climate,  904 :  Manners  and 
Customs,  905 ;  Puerto  del  Sol,  Frndo,  Royal 
Palace,  906 ;  Royal  Coach-house,  Royal  Ar- 
mory, Naval  Museum,  907 ;  Theatres,  Roval 
Plcture-Gallery,  908 ;  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, 910 ;  Private  Collections,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Plaza  de  Turos,  Prado,  911 ; 
Gardens  of  Bnen  Retiro  and  Delicias,  Pala- 
cio  del  Congreso,  Hncienda,  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Panaderia,  the  Bscorial,  918b 

Madrid  to  Toledo,  914. 

Route  from  London,  81;  from  Paris,  89. 

Madulein,  763. 

Magadino,301,743,768. 

Magdeburg,  356. 

to  Berlin,  366. 

to  Dresden,  356. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 


Magenta,  441. 

Magland,  684. 

Maidstone,  158. 

Mainau,  720. 

Mainteuon,  239. 

Mainz,  or  Mayence,  686. 

Malaga,  982. 

— > —  Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Malines,  819. 

Malmaison,  238.    * 

to  Outend,  by  Ghent  and  Bruges,  819. 

Maloja  Pass,  767. 

Mais,  766, 784. 

Malta,  513. 

to  Alexandria,  688. 


Malta:  Route  fixmi  London, 81. 
Malvern,  148. 
Mammoth  Cave,  960. 
Manchester,  181. 

to  Bradford,  Leed8,Tork,  etc.,  1B8. 

to  Buxton,  Chatswortti,  Matiock,  Der- 


by, and  Famworth,  187. 
Route  from  Paris,  88l 


Manftiloot,  644. 
Mauffup,  891. 
Manbeun,  ^4. 
Mantua,  417. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. . 

Marburg,  804. 
Marengo,  448. 
Margana,  858. 
Margate,  181. 
Marienbad,  881. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

Marienlyst,  804. 
Maristuen,  817. 
Mar  Saba,  576. 

Marseilles :  HoteH,  History,  878 ;  Steamers 
leaving,  879. 

to  Nice,  879. 

to  Toulon,  879. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Pa^is,  88. 


Mariigny,  698. 

Route  ftt)m  Paris,  89. 

Massa,  461. 
Matlock,  188L 
Matt,  769. 

Matterhom,  the,  TOOi 
Maubeuge,  818. 
MaukhaUd,  68& 
Mayence,  636. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris, 


89. 

Mayenfeld,  767. 
Maynooth,  67. 
Meaux,  281. 
Mechlin,  or  Malines.  819. 

Route  from  Iwis,  89. 


Medoc,  861. 

Megara,  606. 

Megaspelion,  606L 

Meilen,  766. 

Meillerie,  688. 

Meiringen,  789. 

Meissen,  878. 

Melrose,  79. 

M^lun,  296. 

Mentone,  881. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

Meran,  784. 

Mersina,  or  Mersa,  688. 

MerthyrTydvil,147. 

to  Brecon  and  Hay,  147. 

Messina,  611. 

Routes  by  Steamers  from,  618. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

to  Malta,  413. 

Metz.  348. 

M6zi4re8,898. 

Milan:  Hotels,  481;  Duomo,488;  Tombs  and 
Monuments,  Del*  Albero,  Church  of  St  Am- 
brozio,  483;  St.  Bustorzio,  Santa  Maria 
della  Grazia,  484 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his 
"  Last  Supper;*'  San  Vittore  al  Corpo,Palaz- 
zo  del  Corte,  425 ;  Brera,  Observatory,  Pina- 
coteca.  Library,  Museum,  Theatro  della  Sea- 
la,  Ospedale  Grande,  426;  Private  Falaoee^ 
Manutactures,  487, 
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Milan  to  Lake  Como,  42T. 

to  Parma,  431. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  89« 

Milwaakee,  964. 

Minden,  861. 

to  Hanoyer,  858. 

Roate  from  Paris,  89. 

Miseno,  606. 

Missolonghi,  60& 

to  Athens,  eos. 

Mistra,  606. 

Mittelhora,the,729. 

Hittenberg,  the,  767. 

Mittewalde,  803. 

Hodane,  29a 

Ronte  from  Paris,  89. 

Modena,  432. 

to  Bologna,  483. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Modon,  60S. 

Moleson,  the,  740. 

Molius,  760. 

Mombegno,  308. 

Monaco,  281. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  89. 

Money— kind  to  carry,  xv. 

Monmouth,  140. 

Monreale,  610. 

Mons,  818. 

Montargis,  268. 

MontauDan,  266. 

Montbard  Station,  296. 

Mont  Blanc,  Ascent  of,  687. 

Cenis  Tunnel,  298, 77T. 

Tendre,  764. 

Torrenthom,  718. 

Velan,  694. 

Montbovon,  748. 

Monte  Rosa,  701. 

Sissone,  767. 

Montelimart,  296. 

Monterean  Station,  80& 

Mod  tevanchi,  464. 

Montmedy,  298. 

Montm^Iian,  777. 

Montpellier,  869. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

Montreal,  967. 

Montreux,  299, 681. 

— : —  Territet,  681. 

Route  trom.  Paris,  39. 

Montserrat,  941. 

Morat,  709. 

Morbegno,  767. 

Morgarten,  Battle  oi;  778. 

Morges,  677. 

Morocco,  981. 

Moscow:  Hotels,  the  Kremlin,  878;  Bolshoi 
Devoretz,  874 ;  Maloi  Devoretz,  Tower  of 
Ivan  Veiiki,  877 ;  the  Veche  Bell,  the  Arse- 
nal, Cathedral  of  the  Assumption.  Honeie 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  878 ;  Cathedral  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
nunciation, 879;  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
In  the  Wood,  Ascension  Convent,  Cathedral 
of  SL  Basil  the  Beatified,  University  of  Mos- 
cow, Public  Museum,  880;  Ridiug-sohool, 
Goatinnoi  Dvor  or  Bazar,  Winter  Market, 
Theatres,  881 ;  Palace  and  Oardeus  of  Pe- 
trossky.  Temple  of  the  Savior,  Empress's 
Villa,  Troitzkoi  Monastery,  882 ;  the  Her- 
mitage of  Gethsemaue,  888. 

Moscow  to  Nijni  I^vgorod,  883. 


Moscow  to  Odessa,  884. 

Ronte  from  London,  88;  from  Paris,  39. 


Moses,  Fountain  of,  662. 

Motala,  833. 

Moulins,  262. 

Mount  Carmel,  687. 

Etna,  612. 

Parnassus,  606. 

Tabor,  681. 

Washington,  968. 

Mnllingar,  67. 

Munich:  Hotels, 610;  Public  Buildings, Valet 
de  Place,  Carriage  Hire.  Davs  for  Visiting 
Galleries,  etc.,  the  Royal  Palaces,  611 ;  Kb- 
nigsbau.  or  New  Pahice,  614 ;  the  New  Pi- 
nacothek,  the  Glyptothek,  617 ;  Propylaen, 
the  Wimmer  Collection  of  Porcelain,  618 ; 
Photograph  Artists,  Museum  of  Schwan- 
thaler  the  Sculptor,  the  Royal  Brewery,  the 
Public  Library,  619;  Monuments,  620;  the 
Gate  uf  VictoryJ;he  Market-place,Churches, 
621 :  the  Isar  Thor,  the  Great  Prison,  the 
Cemetery,  Palaces  of  Nymphenburg  and 
Schleissheim,  622. 

Munich  to  Augsburg,  622. 

Ronte  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Munkholm,  Fortress  of,  881. 

Muottathal,  769. 

Murreo,  728. 

Murzzschlag,  304. 

Mycenae,  608. 

N. 

NabIous,6r9. 

Nah  ed-Damonr,  686. 

Namur,306. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

Nancy,  294. 

Nantes,246. 

Route  from  Paris,  89. 

Naples:  Hotels,  404;  Coral  and  Cameo  Trade, 
Historv,  Fortidcations.  496;  Churches,  Ca- 
thedrale  Duomo,  Basilica  of  Santa  Restitu- 
ta,  Capella  del  Tesoro,  the  Liquefaction, 
Santa  Maria  della  Pietra  di  Sangri,  496; 
Christmas,  Cemeteries,  Palaces,  Museo  In- 
temazional,  497 ;  Vesuvius,  601 ;  Grotto  di 
Pozzuoli,  Tomb  of  Virgil,  Excursions,  Ca- 

Sri,  Grotto  Azzurra,  Green  Grotto,  Psestnm, 
alerno,  606 ;  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  602 ; 
Lake  Avemus,  Sibyl's  Cave,  !6aths  of  Nero, 
BavofBaiae,Tomb  of  Agnrippina,  Litemum, 
Lake  Agnano,  Grotto  del  Cane,  606. 

Naples  to  Cairo,  607. 

to  Palermo,  607. 

Route  ttom  London,  88 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Narbonne,  267. 

to  Perpignan,  Spain,  868. 

Route  from  Pans,  89. 

Narni,  466. 

Naters,  761. 

Nanders,  764. 

Nauplia,  608. 

Navarin.  608. 

Nazaretn,  680. 

Nemours,  268. 

Nesslau,  771. 

Netherlands,  or  Holland,  326-884. 

Neufbbatel,  706. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 

Nenhausen,  717. 

Neuilly,  236. 

Nenstadt,  304. 
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Neuyeville,  706. 

Neawied,  641. 

Nevers,  262. 

Newark,  126. 

Newbars,  WSO. 

NewcMtle-apoii-Tyne,  186L 

Newport,  United  States,  964. 

Newport,  Wales,  147. 

New  York  City,  946. 

Niagara.  968. 

Nice:  Hotels,  Climate,  Waters,  880;  to  Mo- 
iiaco,Store8,  Excursions,  281. 

Roate  from  London,  88;  ih>m  Paris,  89. 

Niesen,  Ascent  of  the,  746. 

Nile,Vojaging  on  the,  687  et  segf. 

NimesJcC 

Route  from  Paris,  89 

Niort,  248.  , 

Noli,  297. 

Norway,  811-828. 

Norwich,  130. 

Nottingham,  120. 

Novara,441. 

to  Alexandria,  4^ 

Ronte  fi*om  Pariis,  SOL 

Noyent-le-RotroQ,  840. 

Nubia,  660. 

Nuremberg:  Hotels,  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
Notre  Dame  Church,  625 ;  the  Rathhaus, 
St.  Sebald's  Church,  the  Pictnre-Oallery, 
the  Burg  or  Castle,  Chapel  of  St.  Giles, 
Church-yard  of  St  John,  626. 

Nuremberg  to  Bamb^s,  687. 

Route  from  Pans»40. 

Nyon,  676. 

Nystuen,  817. 

O. 

Oasis,  Arabian  Desert,  666L 
Oban,  60. 

to  StaflH  and  lona,  70, 

Obergelsten,  758. 
Oberfaansen,  851. 

Route  flpom  Pftris,  40. 

Obcrried,76a 
Oberwald,  768. 
Ockenfels,  Castle  of,  641. 
Odessa,  886. 
Oeschinen-Thall,  718. 
Olivone,  771. 
OlmutTs,  381. 
Olten,  707. 

Route  from  Paris,  401 

OlTiopol,  886. 
Olympia,  608. 
Om  Begdah,  666. 
Oneglia,  297. 
Oporto,929. 

Route  from  Paris^  40. 

Orange,  296. 

Oranienbaum,  870. 

Orel,  886. 

Orleans,  243. 

Ormonts,  749. 

Omavasso,  300. 

Orsidre,  694. 

Orte,  466. 

Ortler-8pitz,786. 

Ostend:  Route  flrom  London,  38;  from  Paris, 

40. 
Oster-Larsker,  809. 
Otranto,  441. 
Ouchy,  679. 


Onchy :  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Oxford:  Hotels,  Colleges,  ^' Great  Tom," 
Names  of  Colleges  in  the  University,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  Museum,  ExcaisiGns, 
etc.,  117. 

Oxford:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

P. 

Padua ;  Hotels,  Duomo,  Church  of  San  Oin* 
stina,  410 ;  Church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  Tombs, 
Arena,  UniTersity,  411 ;  Palazzo  della  Mn- 
nicipalita,  Biblioteca  Capltolare,  Botanic- 
al Gardens,  Observatory.  Prato  delle  Valle, 
Palazzo  Pappafava,  Scuola  di  Sanf  Antonia, 
418. 

Padua  to  Ylcenza,  413. 

Route  firom  Paris,  40. 


Palamede,  Fortress  of,608L 

Palermo,  606. 

to  Messina,  611. 

Route  from  London,  38 ;  trom  Paris,  40. 

Palestine  and  Syria,  560^689. 

Pallanza,  430, 703, 744. 

Pamplona,  944. 

to  Tolosa,  944. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Paris:  Approach  from  Rouen,  166;  the  Oc- 
troi, Carriages,  Hotels,  166;  Galignani's 
Messenger  167;  Apartments,  Boardings 
houses,  158 ;  Restaurants  and  Cafi^s^  Car- 
riages and  Omnibuses,  160 ;  History  of  Par- 
is, 160 ;  The  War  with  Germany,  161 ;  Diary 
of  the  War,  162 ;  The  Thiers  Government, 
169 ;  The  Commune  and  the  Government, 
170;  Legion  of  Honon  Army,  Fortifica- 
tions, 172^;  Sovereigns  of  France,  National 
Garde  Mobile,  Courts,  Tribunals,  and 
Civil  Administrations,  173;  Mayors,  Po- 
lice, Prisons,  and  Correctional  B^b- 
lishments.  174;  Children  of  Americans 
bom  in  France,  Deaths  of  Americans  in 
France,  Tour  of  Paris  for  Fifteen  Days, 
175 ;  Tour  of  Paris  for  Eight  Days,  for  Two 
Days,  for  One  Dinr,  176 ;  Days  and  Hours 
when  Museums,  Monuments,  and  Libraries 
can  be  visited,  177 ;  Theatres,  178 ;  Con- 
certs, Public  Balls,  Caf<&  Glacier,  179:  Bale 
Masques,  Jardins  des  Fleurs,  Steam-boats, 
Railways.  181:  the  Boulevards,  188;  the 
new  Boulevaras,  184 ;  the  Quays,  185 ;  the 
Bridges,  186 ;  Places,  Statues,  Fountains, 
Colonne  de  Juillet,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Place  du  Carrousel,  Place  dn  ChAteau 
d*Eau,  Place  du  Ch&telet,  187 ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde  of  Louie  XV.,  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Place  Dauphine,  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 

.  I'Btoile,  188 ;  Tlace  de  Gr^ve,  Place  Louvois 
or  Ricbelieu,Place  du  Palais  Bonrbon,Pan- 
th6on,  Place  Royal  or  des  Vosges,  Place  du 
Prince  Bngdne,  Place  Vend^me,  189 ;  Co- 
lonne Venadme,  Place  du  Tr6ne,  Place  des 
Victoires,  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  Statue  of  Ney,  of  Henry  IV.,  Fon- 
taines de  I'Arbre  Sec.  de  la  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  des  Innocents,  Moli^re,  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  190;  Garden  of  theLuxemboniv, 
Champs  Elys^es,  Rond  Point,  Arc  de 
I'Etoile,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrice,  Porte  Daufmine,  191;  Hip- 
•  podrome  de  Xongchamps,  Cascade  Lon;;- 
champs,  Allie  Ixmgchamps,  Th^&tre  des 
Fleurs,Croix  Catelan,192 ;  Churches,  Chap- 
el of  St.  Ferdi^MUid,  :|^3 ;  Church  of  St. 
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Boche,  the  Madflleine,  IM ;  Ndtre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  Chnrch  of  St.  Eustache,  Church  of 
St.Germai]i  rAoxerrois,  Church  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  196 :  Chnrch  du  Val  du  Grdce  and  Hd- 
pital  Militaire,  Chnrch  of  St  Btienne  dn 
Mont,  Church  of  St.  Vmcent  de  Paul,  196 ; 
N6tre  Dame  des  Yictoires,  Saint  Chapelle, 
American  Chapel,  197 ;  Palaces  of  theTuil- 
eries  and  Louvre,  197 ;  the  old  Louvre,  Col- 
onnade dn  LouTre,Tower  of  the  Louvre,  Pal- 
ais de  I'Blys^  Napoleon,  199 ;  Palais  Royal, 
Palais  dn  LuxemDourg,  800 ;  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  801 ;  Palais  de  Tlndns- 
trie,  Palais  du  Qnai  d'Orsay,  PiJais  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  Palais  de  I'lustitnt,  808 ; 
U(kel  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  thelnstitnt, 
HtHel  deVille,Bauqne  de  France. the  Bourse 
or  Exchange,  808 ;  Mint,  Imperial  Carpet 
Manufactory,  804;  Government  Printlng- 
Offlce,  Government  Porcelain  Manufacto- 
ry, Government  Tobacco  Factory,  General 
PostrOffice,Plate-sla88  Warehouse,  the  Pan- 
theon, 806;  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
Maison  de  Francois  L,  Malson  de  Comeille, 
Maison  de  Racine,  Sports,  Races,  806:  Jock- 
ey Club,  Hippodrome  de  Longchamps,  Mu- 
seums, Art  Galleries,  807 ;  Masenm  of  the 
Luxembourg,  HAtel  de  Clnny,  Palais  des 
Thermes,  Museum  d'Artillerie,  814 ;  Educa- 
tional Establishments,  the  Sorboune,  Pal- 
ais and  Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  316 ;  Blbllo- 
thioue  Imp4riale,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  810 ; 
the  Menagerie,  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry. Conservatoire  des  Arts,  817 ;  Hospitals, 
Almshouses,  818 ;  Mont  de  PieUS  Creches, 
HAtel  des  Invalides.  819 ;  Ecole  Militaire, 
S80:  Military  Hospitals,  Markets,  Tatter- 
salPs,  Abattoirs,  Artesian  Wells.  881 ;  Ca- 
nal de  I'Onrcq,  Sewers,  Catacombs,  Ceme- 
teries, 888;  Tradesmen  recommended,  883; 
Bankers,  Physidans,  and  Lawyers,  884; 
General  Advice  to  Travelers,  American 
Joint  National  Company,  886. 

Paris  to  Cherbourg,  Route  1, 236. 

to  Brest,  Route  8, 889. 

to  Nantes.  Route  3, 848. 

to  La  Rocnelle,  Route  4, 247. 

to  Bordeaux,  Route  6, 849. 

to  Narbonne,  via  Carcassonne,  Route 

6^886. 

to  Narbonne,  via  Beziers,  Route  7, 868. 

to  Switzerland,  via  Dijtm,  Route  8, 860. 

to  Marseilles,  Route  9, 266. 

to  Strasboui^,  Route  10, 881. 

to  Cologne,  Route  11, 806. 

to  Vienna,  Route  18, 808, 

to  Vichy,  263. 

to  Genoa,  996. 

to  Turin,  897. 

toMetz.348. 

to  Berlin,  via  Alx-la-Chapelle,  Co- 


logne, and  Hanover,  849. 

Route  from  London,  88. 

Routes  from,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  84. 


le  Ducal  Palace,  481 ;  Far- 
nese  Theatre^  Museum,  Churches,  Palazzo 
del  Giardino,  the  Stradone,  488. 

Parma  to  Modena,  438. 

Route  from  Ix>ndon,  38 ;  trota  Paris,  40. 

Parpan,  760. 

Passage  per  Steamships,  xviii.  et  mq. 

Passports  ~  Regulations  regarding  United 
States,,  XV.  «taeg. 


Pastarena,  704. 
Patras,  606. 
Pan,  266. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paria, 


40. 

Pauillac,  Chateau  Lafltte,  264. 
Peekskill,  950. 
Pembroke,  146. 

Route  from  Parle,  40. 


Penrith,  128. 

Penzance,  161. 

Perpignan,  268. 

Route  ftom  Paris,  40. 

Perth,  76. 

Perugia,  464. 

Pesaro,  488. 

Pescara,  440. 

Peschiera,  418. 

Pesth,  396. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris, 

40. 

Peterborough,  126. 

Peterhof  Palace,  870. 

Petra,  666. 

PfUffers.  Baths  of,  766. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Pfjrn,  Forest  of,  761. 

Philadelphia,  96& 

Philffi,  660. 

Piacenza,  431. 

to  Parma,  481. 

Pidhavro,603. 

Pierre  k  Bot,  or  Toad  Stone,  706. 

Pierrefonds,  Baths  of:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Pilatus,  Mont,  737. 

Piraeus,  699. 

to  Corinth,  608. 

Pisa:  Hotels,  Cathedral, 467;  the  High  Altar, 
Tombs,  Baptistery,  Leaning  Tower,  Campo 
Santo,  468;  Chnrch  of  Santa  Caterina,  San- 
ta Maria  della  Spina,  University,  Botanical 
Garden.  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  Acade- 
mia  della  Belle  Arti,  Palazzo  Lanfranchi, 
the  Residence  of  Lord  Bvrou,  Countess 
Qnicciola,  Piazza  du  Cavalieri.  Baths,  San 
Pietro  in  Grado,  Certosa,  469 ;  Casdne,  470i 

Pisa  to  Leghorn,  470. 

— '■ —  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Pistoia,  441. 

to  Florence,  441. 

Piz  Alun,  767. 

Bernina,  766. 

Chiampatsch,  764. 

Corvatsch,  761. 

Griatschonls,  764. 

Languard,  766. 

Mezdi,  764. 

Mundaun,  770. 

Murailg,  766. 

Nair,  761. 

Pisoc,  764. 

Roseg,  766. 

Rusein,  778. 

, Sol,  767. 

Todi,  762. 

Tumbif,  770. 

Plnrs,  767. 

Plymouth.  England,  160. 

United  States,  96& 

Poitiers,  247. 

to  Rocheforf,  247. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  40. 

Poltava,  886. 
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Pompeii,  60S. 

Pont  da  Garde,  280. 

Ponte,  703. 

PontreslDa,  764. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  675. 

Porlezza,  74& 

Porto  Maurizio,  897. 

Portrash,  60. 

Portsmoatb,  18S. 

Portogal,  9iS. 

PoBchiavo,  766. 

PoQghkeepsie,  960. 

Prad,766. 

Prague :  Hotels,  Alstadt,  St  John  Nepomnk, 
881;  Hradshin,  Laurenziberg,  Cathedral, 
Belies,  Chapel  of  St.  John  Nepomnk,  Caro- 
linnm,  Thier-Kirche,  Rathhans,  382 ;  John 
of  Lnxembonrg,  Mnseum,  John  Hdss, 
Acropolis,  Qaeeu  Libasna,  Czemin  Palace, 
888 ;  Wallenstein's  Palace,  Places  of  Resort, 
Mannfactares,  Monuments,  384. 

Prague  to  Vienna,  384. 

Route  firom  London,  82 ;  from  Paris, 

40. 

Presbnrg,  896. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  927. 

Q. 

Quebec,  958. 

Qneenstown, /orm^rly  Cove  qfCork,  44 

R. 

Racconigi,  447. 

Ragatz,756. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rambouillet,  886. 

Ramleh,  663. 

Ramsgate,  131. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Banders,  810. 

Ranft,  723. 

Rapperschwyl,  766. 

Ras  en-Nakourah,  687. 

Rastchak:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Ratisbon :  Hotels,  623 ;  the  Dome  or  Cathe- 
dral of  Su  Peter,  the  Rathhans,  the  Scotch 
Benedictine  Church,  the  Walhalla  or  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  624. 

Ratisbon :  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Ravenna,  486. 

to  Faenza,  etc,  437. 

Rawrl,  Summit  of  the,  747. 

Reicbenau,  800, 768. 

Reid,  784. 

Rennes,  241. 

Rethel,  292. 

Rezzonica,  4S9. 

Rheims,  291. 

to  Nancy,  292. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rheineck,  Castle  of,  641. 

Rheiufelden,  717. 

Rhine :  Route  from  London  to  the,  82 ;  from. 
Paris,  40. 

Rhoda,  644. 

Rhodes,  Island  of,  689. 

to  Smyrna,  6S9. 

Rhone  Qlacier,  the,  782. 

Rhyl,  141. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  116. 

Richterswyl,  755. 

Riffelberg,  the,  699. 


Riga :  Roat«  from  Paris,  4fi. 

Rigi,  the,  786. 

Rimini,  487. 

to  Ancona,  4S8. 

to  Brindisi,  43& 

Ringsted,  808. 

Riom,  262. 

Ripalta,  440. 

Ripon,  12& 

I^ukaufos  Fall,  the,  819. 

Roanne,  265. 

Rochefort  (snr  Met),  248. 

Route  from  Paris,  401 

Rochester,  131. 

Roeskilde,  806. 

Rolle,  67& 

Romainmotier,  784. 

Romanshorn,  788. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rome:  Hotels,  471;  Walls,  Gates,  Bridges, 
472 ;  Forum  Romanum,  Temple  ofConcord, 
Temple  of  Vespasian,  Temple  of  Satnm, 
Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems,  Column  of  Pho- 
cas,Via  Sacra,  Basilica  of  Julia,  Recortasis, 
Temple  of  Romulus,  Arch  of  Janus  Q;aadri- 
frons,  Cloaca  Maxima,  Temple  of  vesta. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Temple  oi 
Fortuna  Virilis,  House  of  Uienzi,  Bzcayar 
tions  at  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  Honse  of 
Augustus,  473 ;  Circus  Maximus,  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  Arch  of  Constantine,  Meta  Sn- 
dans.  Temple  of  Venns  and  Rome,  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  Colosseum,  474;  Baths  of 
Titus,  Temple  of  Remus,  Tomb  of  Bibalns. 
Capitol,  DT]ngGladiator,etc,475;  Reserved 
Cabinet,  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelin8,Tarpeian  Rock,  Forum  TnOa- 
num.  Forum  of  Pallas,  Pantheon^mple  of 
Neptune,  476;  Theatres,  Baths  of  xMocletian, 
Tomb  of  Hadrian  (now  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo),  477 ;  Tomb  of  the  Sciplos,  Colnm- 
bana,  Piazzas,  Churches,  St  Peter's,  478 ; 
Monuments,  Aisoent  of  the  Dome,  Subterra- 
nean Church.  479 ;  Ceremonies  in  St  Peter's, 
Lateran  Basilica,  Table  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten,  Scala  Santa,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  480 ;  Chapel  of  the  Holv  Sacra- 
ment Pauline  Chapel,  St  Paul  without  the 
Walls,  Basilica  of^  St.  liorenzo,  St  Agnes, 
Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  481 ;  other 
Churches,  482 ;  Vatican,  immense  number 
of  Rooms,  Scalia  Regia,  Sistine  Chapel,  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  Frescoes,  Loges  of  Raphael, 
Stanze ofRaphael, 483 ;  Pictu re-Gallery. Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  484 ;  Domemclid- 
no's  Masterpiece,  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  Museum,  Library,  485 ;  Corridor  of 
Inscriptions,  Museo  Chiaramonti,  Braccbio 
Nuovo,  Statues  and  Busts,  Faun  of  Praxi- 
teles, Rotunda,  Court  of  Belvidere,  486 ;  the 
Laocoon,  Apollo  Belvidere.  Hall  of  Ani- 
mals, Gallery  of  Statues,  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  Hall  of  Biga,  Etruscan  Museum,  Lat- 
eran Museum,  Quirinal  Palace,  Private  Pal- 
aces, Palazzo  Borghese,487 ;  Palazzo  Colon- 
na,  Palazzo  Corsinl,  Palazzo  Doria-Pamflni 
Farnese,  Famesina  Barberini.  Spada  (Pom- 
pey's  Statue).  Rospigliosi,  Gnido  a  Murder- 
er. 488 ;  Acaaem V  of  St  LnkcL  Manufactory 
of  Mosaics,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  Bank- 
ers, Manufactures,  Villas  Albana,  Borghese, 
Ludovi8i,489;  Pamllli-Doria  and  Palatina, 
Excursions,  Via  Appia,  Tomb  of  Sdpio, 
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'  Arch  of  Drnsos,  Chnrch  of  St  Sebastian, 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Albano,  Orotta 
Ferrata,Fra8cati,490 ;  Claadian  Aqnedacts, 
Sacred  Grove  of  Bacchus,  called  by  some 
the  Temple  of  Egeria,  Palestrini  Colonna, 
Tivoli,  Villa  of  Hadrian,  Mons  Sacer,  Veil, 

.  Prima  Portia,  Ostia,  491 ;  Days  and  Hours 
for  Visiting  the  different  Palaces,  492 ;  Seg- 
ni,  Studios  of  different  Artists,  492,  493; 
Climate,  Physicians,  Lodgings,  493;  Car- 
riages, Servants,  494. 

Rome  to  Naples,.494. 

Route  irom  London,  32 ;  flrom  Paris,  40. 

Ronne.  808. 

Rosenlaui,  Baths  and  Glacier  of,  730. 

Ross,  140. 

Rothenthurm,  7T4. 

Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  07. 

Rotterdam,  327. 

to  the  Hague,  via  Delft,  327. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris,  40. 

Rouen,  154. 

to  Paris,  16B. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Roumili-Fener,  G9S. 

Roumili-Eissar,  Castle  of  Burope,  605. 

Routes  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
29. 

from  Paris  to  all  parts,  of  the  world,  34. 

Rovercdo,  304. 

Rubens,  the  Painter,  314 

Rudesheim,  689. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rugby,  120. 

Rugge,441. 

Rnngsted,  803. 

Russia,  836-893. 

Rydboholm,  831. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rytterknaegten,  808. 


Saardam,  382. 
J9aas,704. 
SSbye,  810. 
iSachseln,  723. 
Safed,  682. 
St  Andrew's.  83. 

—  Anton,  781. 

—  Asaph,  142. 

—  Ay,  243. 

—  Bernard,  091. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Branchier,  60& 

—  Brieuc,  241. 

—  Cloud,  233. 
~  Denis,  234. 

—  Gall,  or  St  Qallen,  769. 
Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Germain,  236. 

—  Gervais,  Baths  of,  684. 
Route  from  Paris,  37. 

—  Gingolph,  682. 

—  Gothard  Railway,  738. 

—  Leonard's,  133. 

—  Louis,  966. 

—  Malo,  241. 

—  Martin,  684. 

—  Maurice,  299, 760. 
Route  from  Paris,  41, 

—  Michel,  298,777. 

—  Moritz,  the  Baths  of,  761. 

Route  from  London,  32 ; .  from  Paris,  41. 


St  Niklaus,  699. 

—  Ouen,  236. 

—  Paul,  986. 

—  Percy,  277. 

—  Petersburg :  Routes  to.  Hotels,  841 ;  Isl- 
ands and  Bridges,  Stisaac's  Cathedral,  842 ; 
Smolnoi  Church,  Institution  des  Demoi- 
selles Noble,  Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg, 
843 ;  Cathedral  and  Fortress  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  the  Mint,  844 ;  Preobajenski 
Church, Winter  Palace,  846 ;  Crown  Jewels, 
847 ;  the  Hermitage.  848 ;  Marble  Palace, 
Michailoff  Palace,  9ts6 ,  Tanrida  Palace,  An- 
nitchkoff  Palace,  the  Admiralty,  Statues 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  II.,  860 ; 
Arsenals,  Museun  ^  or  Academv  of  Sciences, 
Foundling  Hospital,  861 ;  Lving-in  Hospi- 
tal, University,  Academy  of  Arts,  862 ;  Rus- 
sian Gallery,  Private  Picture-Galleries,  863 ; 
Imperial  Public  Library,  864 ;  Museum  of 
Imperial  Carriages,  866 ;  Moscow  Gate,  866 ; 
Fur  Dealers,  Theatres,  Summer  Gardens, 
Gardens  of  Catharineschoff.  867 ;  Alexan- 
der Palace,  868 ;  Pavlosk  Palace  and  Arse- 
nal, Ponlkova  Observatory,  869. 

St.  Petersburg :  Route  from  London,  32 ;  ttovk 
Paris,  41. 

—  Pierre,  694. 

—  Prex,  677. 

—  Quentin,  305. 

Route  from  Paris,  41, 

—  Remo,  297. 

—  Sebastian,  900. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Sergius  Monastery,  871. 

—  Vittore,301,768. 
Salamanca,  904. 
Salisbury,  140. 
Sallanches,  684. 

Salzburg:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Samaria,  679. 

SamoSns,  689. 

San  Bernardino,  801, 768. 

San  Ildefonso,  or  La  Grai^a  Palace,  918. 

Saragossa,  942. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Saratoga,  960. 
Sargans,  766. 
Samen,  724. 
Sarzana,  461. 
Sattel,  772. 
Saumur,  246. 
Saut  Ste.  Marie,  986L 
Savona,  297. 
Saxen-les-BaiiM,  760. 
Scanfs,  764. 
Scarborough,  124. 
Schaffhausen,  718. 

to  Constance,  718. 

Schiers,  774. 
Schilthorn,  the,  728. 
Schinznach,  Baths  of,  716. 
Schlangenbnd,  637. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris, 

40. 
Schmerikon,  765. 
Schiipf  helm,  745. 
Schwalbach,  637. 

Route  from  I<ondon,  32 ;  from  Paris,  41. 

Schwand^ii,  769. 

Schwanze  Thurm,  or  Black  Tower,  716. 

Schweizerhof,  the,  717. 

Schwyz,  736. 
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Scotland,  68-88. 
Sebaste,  579. 
Seewen,  78& 
Sesovia,  913. 
Sebail,  649. 
Sempach,  716. 
Sennwald,  763. 
Sens,  295. 
Sepey,  748. 

Sestri  de  Ponente,  297. 
Sevastopol,  887. 
Seville,  919. 

to  Cadiz,  926. 

Sevres,  234. 

Shanghai :  Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Sheffield,  127. 

Shekh  Abnddeb,  644. 

Shiloh,  or  Seilan,  579. 

Shrewsbury,  140. 

Sicily,  607. 

Sidou,  586. 

Sieben  Brnnnen,  the,  747. 

Siena,  471. 

Sierra  Nevada,  987. 

Sierre.  299, 751. 

Sils  Maria,  767. 

SUverplana,  761. 

Simpheropol,  891. 

Simplon,  the.  300,  708. 

Sinai  to  Akabah,  663. 

Sinigaglia,  438. 

Sion,  748, 751. 

Sioot,  or  Assioot,  644. 

Siwah,  666. 

^kageu,  810. 

Skeleton  Tours,  xxiv.  et  acq, 

Skokloster,  Castle  of,  834. 

Sligo,  57. 

Smyrna,  690. 

to  Constantinople,  690. 

Solenre,  or  Solothuru,  706. 
Solothnrn,  or  Soleure,  706. 
Solstein,  the,  782. 
Sondrio,  302, 767. 
Soro,  808. 
Southampt<m,  134. 

Boute  from  Paris,  41. 

Spa,  306;  the  Fountains,  Excursions,  Cas:no, 

Races,  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  307. 
Route  from  London,  32;  from  Paris, 

41. 
Spain,  894-944. 
Sparta,  607. 

to  Pyloe,  608. 

Speer,  the,  766. 
Spello,  466. 
Spezzia,  451. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Splugen,  300, 768. 
Spoleto.  466. 

Stachelberg,  Baths  of;  772. 
Stfifa,  756. 
Staffa,  71. 
Stafford,  181. 
Stalden,  704. 
Statzerhorn,  the,  760. 
Steinach  Station,  308. 
Stelvia,  the.  785. 

Roaa  over  the,  808. 

Stenay,  292. 

Steuia,  595. 

Sterzing,  303, 786. 

Stirling,  81 :  Excursions  from,  88« 


Stockholm:  Hotels,  Riddarsholm,  Hefge 
Antsholm,  Carriages,  826;  Royal  Palace, 
826;  Royal  Library,  National  Museum,  827 ; 
Kungstrftgarden,  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Churches,  Statues,  829 ;  Theatres,  Deer  Park, 
Villa  Bystrom,  Carlberg  and  Uaga  Parks, 
Carlberg  and  Haga  Castles,  Excursions, 
830 ;  Castle  of  UlrTcsdal,  Royal  Palaces  of 
Svartsio  and  Rosersberg,  88L 

Stockholm  to  Gottenbarg,  881. 

to  Upsala,  833. 

to  St.  Petersburg,  884. 

Route  from  Pans,  41. 

Stocklerstad,  820. 

Stonehenge,  149. 

Stoss.  the,  740. 

Strasbourg,  348. 

to  Cologne,  849. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  118, 

Route  firom  Paris,  41. 

Strelna  Palace,  871. 

Stresa,  800, 480, 744. 

Stuben,  781. 

Stuttgart,  688. 

Route  fh>m  Loudon,  88 ;  fh>m  Paris,  41, 

Suez,  668. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Sundvolden,  817. 

Sursee,  715. 

Susa,  899, 778. 

Susten,  761. 

Swansea,  146. 

Sweden,  822-886. 

Switzerland,  666-77& 

Routes  to.  Passports,  Baggage,  Money, 

Hotels,  665 ;  Season  for  Traveling,  Cloth- 
ing, etc.,  666 ;  Excursions,  Guides,  Horses 
and  Carriages,  667 ;  Diligences,  Territory, 
Telegraph,  Postage,  Railway,  668;  Consti- 
tution, Population.  Cantons,  Budget,  Army, 
Lakes,  Rivers  ana  Falls,  659 :  Interesting 
Points  of  View,  Passes  and  their  Heights, 
the  Alps^  660 ;  Heights  of  Mountains,  Gla- 
ciers, History,  661 ;  Fetes  des  Luttenrs 
(Wrestling  Days),  Routes  through  Switzer- 
land, 663. 

Syracuse,  612. 

Syria  and  Palestine,  660-689. 


Tangier,  931. 
Tanlay,  295. 
Tautura,  587. 
Tappan.  949. 
Tarare,  266. 
Tarascon,  296. 
Tarasp-Bad,  764. 
Tarragona,  939.    • 
Tarrytown,  949. 
Tavanasa,  770. 
Tel  Basta,  567. 
Tel  el  Amama,  544. 
Tell's  Chapel,  740. 
Tenby,146. 
Tepe  Kermen,  890. 
Terni,  466. 
Tete  Noire,  698. 
Thebes,  Gieece,  607. 
——-Egypt,  546. 
Theodosia,  891. 
Therapia,  595. 
Tbionville,  848. 


T. 
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Thomery  Station,  296. 
ThonOD,  683. 

to  Sixt,  683. 

to  Geneva,  6S3. 

Thousand  Islands,  the,  957. 
Thun,T13,t46. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

ThU8iB,300,758. 
Tiberias,  681. 
Tiflis,  893. 
Tinos,  819. 
Tipperary,  62. 
Tirano,  302, 767. 
Tltlis,  the,  783. 
Toledo,  914. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Tomlevolden,  817. 

Toplitz,  380. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

5oronto,  967. 
orquay,  160. 

Tosa  Falls,  762. 

Toulon,  279. 

Route  firom  Paris,  41. 

Toulouse,  267. 

TouneiTe,  298. 

Tours,  244. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris,  41. 

Tours  in  skeleton,  xxiv.  et  9eq, 

Tonrtemagne,  299, 761. 

Treib,  740. 

Trent,  803. 

Trenton  Falls,  961. 

Treves,292. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Trieste,  398. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris, 41. 

Trifthom,  the,  697. 

Tripoli,  688. 

Tripolitza,  607. 

Trogen,  762. 

Troitzkoi  Monastery,  882. 

Trolh&tten,  Falls  of,  833. 

Trond^iem,  820. 

Trons,  770. 

Tsarko^  S^lo,  Palace  of,  868. 

Tula,  884. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  188. 

Turbia,  m 

Q^nrin :  Hotels,  444 ;  Dnomo,  Chapel  of  Santo 
Sindone,  Church  of  La  Consolato,  Church 
of  del  Corpus  Domini,  Palazzo  Royal,  445 ; 
ArmoriaResia,  Ro^al  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  University  Reale  Piazza  dl  San 
Carlo,  Piazza  Sneini,  Piazza  Vittoria  Eman- 
nele.  Palaces,  Theatres,  446 ;  Charitable  In- 
Btitutions,  Manufactures,  La  Superga,  447. 

Turin  to  Genoa,  447. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris,  41. 

Turkey  and  Greece,  690-609. 

Tyre,  686. 

O^rol,  779-787. 

U. 
Ulm',  628. 

to  Stuttgart,  628. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Ulswater,  Lake,  129. 
Ulverston,  129. 
United  States.  946-967. 
Unspunnen,  Castle  of,  726. 
UnterschUcheu,  772. 


Upsala,  833. 

Url,  Lake  of,  740. 

Utrecht,  338.  ^ 

Route  from  Paris,  41, 

Uznach,  766. 

V. 

Valence,  277, 296. 

Valencia,  937. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Valetta,  617. 

Valladolid,  904. 

Route,  from  Paris,  41. 

Vallorbe,  764. 

Valognes,  238. 

Val  Tosa,  762. 

Vanzone,  704. 

Varna:  Route  from  Paris, 41. 

Vasto,  440. 

Vedbaek,  808. 

Vegli  Station,  297. 

Venetia,  or  Venice,  399. 

Venice:  Hotels,  Situation, Grand  Canal, Gon- 
dolas, 400;  Manufactures,  Government,' 
401 ;  Piazza  San  Marco,  Church  of  St.  Gtemi- 
niano,  Private  Residences,  402 ;  Church  of 
San  Marco,  Bronze  Horses.  Zeno  Chapel, 
Baptistery,  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  40% ; 
Chapel  of  Madonna  di  Mascoli,  Sacrist v, 
Torre  dell'Orologio,  Royal  Palace,  Librana 
Vecchie,  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Mint,  Campa- 
nile, 404 ;  Doge's  Palace,  Giant's  Staircase, 
the  Lion's  Mouth,  Scala  d'Oro,  Bibliotheca 
di  San  MarcOjjTintoretto's  Painting  of"  Par- 
adise," Paul  Veronese's  Painting  of  "Ven- 
ice," 406;  Salo  della  Scrutinio,  Sala  della 
Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotto  Pioraba,  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  Arsenal,  406;  Palazzo  Foscari,  Pi- 
sani  a  Polo,  Grimani,  Manfrini,  Moro  (the 
supposed  Residence  of  Othello),  Formosa, 
Taglioni,  del  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo  died), 
Tintoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  de'  Frari,  Titian's  Monument,  407 ; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  Academia  delli  Belle  Arti,  Titian, 
^)8 ;  his  First,  Last,  and  Greatest  Produc- 
tion, Schools,  Tintoretto.  Museo  Correr, 
Theatres,  Charitable  Institutions,  (stondola 
Fares,  409 ;  Valet  de  Place,  410. 

Venice  to  Padua,  410. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris,  41. 


Ventimiglia,  296. 

Verblungsnaes,  821. 

Vernayaz,  760. 

Verona:  Hotels,  Fortifications,  Catullus, 

Pliny,  414 ;  Paul  Veronese,  Amphitheatre, 

Fortifications,  415 ;  Churches.  Palaces,  416 ; 

Tombs  of  the  old  Lords  of  Verona,  Town 
,    Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb,  417. 
Verona  to  Mantua,  417. 

to  Milan,  418. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Versailles,  227-230. 
Verviers,  307. 
Vevay,  679. 

Route  from  Paris,  42. 

Viborg,  811. 
Vicenza,  413. 

to  Verona,  414. 

r^  Rodte  from  Paris,  42. 

Vichy :  Hotels,  263 ;  Springs,  Diseases,  new 

Casino,  264  •  Park,  Physicians,  Excursions, 

266. 
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Vichy  to  Switzerland,  866. 

Route  from  London,  88 ;  firom  PariiL  48. 

Vienna :  Hotels.  384 ;  History,  Promenades, 
Palaces,  People,  886;  Pablic  Baildings,  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  Churches,  Church 
of  the  An^stines,  Canova's  Monument  of 
the  Archduchess  Christine,  Church  of  the 
Capncines,  886 ;  Coffin  of  Napoleon  II., 
Carmelite  Church,  Imperial  Palace.  Cabi- 
net of  Antiquities,  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  387 ; 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Schatxkam- 
mer  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, Coach-House, 
Biding-School,Yolksgarten,Hofgarten,Pic- 
tnre-Gallery,  388 ;  Ambras  Collection,  Ar- 
mor.EsterhazySummer  Palace,  PrinceLich* 
tenstein's  Palace,  Counts  Czernin,  Schon- 
brunn,  Harrach,  and  Lemberg's  Collection 
of  Pictures,  Imperial  Arsenal,  391 ;  Univer- 
sity, General  Hospital,  Lyiue-in  Hospital, 
Theatres,  398;  Meerschaums,Mannfactures, 
Carriages,  Baggage,  Passports,  Caf^-s, Valet 
de  Place,  Opera-Glasses,  Lace  and  Bohemi- 
an Qla8S2893. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  804, 897. 

to  Trieste^via  Semmering  Railway,  804. 

to  Baden  Warm  Springs,  894. 

to  Modling,  394. 

to  Schonbrunu,  894. 

to  Saxeubarg,  894. 

to  Kalenbnrg,  896. 

to  Klosteriieuberg,  896. 

to  Leopold8berg,^KSi. 

to  Pesth,  89& 

to  Venice  direct,  39a 

Route  from  London,  88 ;  firom  Paris, 

43. 

Vieuue,  876, 896. 

Viesch,  768. 
o,  930. 
ard,  749. 

lenenve,  299, 688. 
leperdne,  847. 

Vincennes.  836. 

Vispach,  899,  761. 

Vittoria,  901. 

Vitznau,  739. 

Voltri,  897. 

Voetizza,  60& 

Vnfflens,  Chateau  of,  677. 

W. 

Wadenswyl,  765, 778. 
Waldhttuser,  769. 
Wadi  Haifa,  661. 
Waldshnt,  717. 
Wales,  141-148. 

the  Tour  of,  141. 

Worcester,  149. 
Wallenstadt,  766. 
Warsaw,  841. 

Route  from  London,  33. 

Warwick,  118. 
Waaen,  741. 
Washington,  D.C.,  966. 
Waterford,  53. 
Waterloo,  818. 


Vi. 
Vi 

Vi: 

Vi 
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Wanwyl,  716. 

Weggls,  739. 

Weimar,  378. 

to  Erfhrt,  874. 

Weissbad,  762. 

Weissenbnrg,  Sulphur  Baths  of,  747. 

Weissenfels,  373. 

Weissenstein,  the,  706. 

Weisseutburm,  640. 

Wener  Lake,  833. 

Weuersborg,  883. 

Wesen,  766. 

West  Point,  960. 

Wetterhom,  the,  789. 

Wetter  Lake,  833. 

Whitehaven,  130. 

White  Mountains,  961. 

Wiborg,836. 

Wiesbaden,  686. 

Route  from  London,  83. 

Wiesen,  776. 

Wight,  the  Isle  of:  Tonrs  of,  184 ;  Invasion 
of,  the  King  of  Wi^rht,  Osborne  Honse^ 
Ryde,  136 ;  Sandown,  Shanklin,  the  Chine, 
UnderclilT  or  Laudetlip,  136;  Bouchurch, 
Ventuor,  Freshwater,  137 ;  Newport,  Car- 
isbrooke  Castle,  West  Cowes,  Norris  Cas- 
tle, 138. 

Wildbad,  Baths  of:  Route  from  London,  9^ 

Wildegg  Castle,  716. 

Wildhaus,  771. 

Wildstrnbel,  the,  747. 

Winchester,  134. 

Windermere,  129. 

Windsor,  116. 

Winterthnr,  780. 

Wittenberg,  864. 

Woodstock,  117. 

Worb,  746. 

Wur2burft687. 

to  Frankfort,  628. 

Y. 

Yalta,  891- 
Yarmouth,  131. 
Youghal,  47. 
York,  123. 

to  Durham,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  etc. 


124. 


to  Doncaster,  Newark,  Peterborough, 
Cambridge,  etc,  126L 
Yverdon,  704. 

Z. 

Zerldntz,  Lake  of,  397. 

Zirl,  782. 

Zoflngen,  716. 

Zurich:  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Peters-kirche, 
Town  Library,  Old  Arsenal,  Pablic  Insti- 
tntions,  Statue  of  Charlemagne,  Prome- 
nades, 721;  Botanical  Garden,  Uie  Bau- 
schanze.  Carriages,  Excursions,  728. 

Zurich :  Route  from  London,  33. 

Zug,  726. 

Zoz,  763. 

Zweisimmen,  747. 


THE  END. 


GOMPAGME  DES INDES. 

VERDE    DELISLE   &  C}Jh. 

Cadiemtres,  Dentelles. 

Manufactn/rers  of  Laces  ai 

ALENCON,  CAEN, 

BRUZELLES,  BATEUZ. 

This  house  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  In 
Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  its  laces,  situated 
in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the 
finest  position  in  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  tdste 
and  superiority  of  its  fah*ic^  but  also  for  the  regular- 
ity of  its  business  transactions. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  every  article  is  marked 
with  known  figures. 

Sale-Rooms: 


BEUXELLES, 
1  Bae  d3  la  Regenos. 


PAEIS, 
80  Roe  Rlohelion. 


1 


PETIT    SAINT-THOMAS> 


NOVELTIES. 


PARIS. 

This  House,  the  foundation  of  which  ia  of  more  than  fifty  yeare' 
standing,  is  universally  known  and  famed  as  the  largest,  and  as 
one  of  the  &vst  eBtablishmenta  in  Paris,  id  which  thorough  confi- 
dence may  be  placed. 

In  its  immense  premiseB  will  be  found  the  most  complete  as- 
sortments of  8ILK8,  FIBSX  NOVELTIES,  SHAWLS,  WOOLKNB,  LACE, 
LINGEBIE,  EBADT-MADH  ABTI0IJ!6  FOK  LADIES,  FDK8,  COITON  AND 
THREAD  STUFFS,  HOSIBBT,  GLOVES,  BIBBONS,  TBIMMINGS,  CAEPETB, 
FURHlSHIHa    STUFFS,  PABIS   AETICLE8   DE  LUXE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Every  thing  sold  here  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
■  WaiilSH  ASSISTAHTa  FIXED  PRICBS. 

PARIS. 
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WOODMAN, 

TAILOR, 


NO.  22 

RUE    DE    LA    CHAUSEE    D'ANTIN, 

Invites   the   attention   of  the   American   and 
English 

TRAVELERS 


to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  stylo, 
and  quality  in  clothing. 

COURT  DRESSES 


Prepared  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 


J 


MAISON    AU    BON    MARCHE, 

(FATTBOURa  ST.  QBRMAXN), 
EXJK    DU    BAG    ajui    RtJK    DE    SEVRE3S, 

PARIS. 

EXTENSIVE  WAREHOUSES  FOR  NOVELTIES 


REAL  BON  MARCHE 

OP  SVXBT  ARTICLB  SOLD. 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  SELUNQ  EVERT  THING 

CHEAP. 

TAB  QUALITY  OP  WHICH  MAY  BE  KNTIBELY  RELIED  ON,  IS  ABSOLDTE  IN  THIS 

ESTABLISHUENT,  AND  ONE  WHICH  INSUHES  THE  CONTINUATION 

OF  A  SUCCESS  HITHERTO  WITHOUT  PKKCBDKNT, 

The  new  establishment  which  the  Boh  Marchb  has  jasC  constrncted,  itnd  which 
adjoins  (he  old  one,  and  baa  dqubled  the  importance  of  the  basinese,  was  inangn- 
nited  in  the  month  of  March,  1372. 

This  estabiisbmenl,  especially  designed  for  a  large  sale  of  Novelties  of  the  latest 
style,  contains  every  thing  coiiTenient  and  comfortable  that  experience  in  such 
niatler?  can  produce.  Notn  ithsbinding  continual  enlargements,  it  was  found  that 
anotlier  addition  must  be  mnde  to  the  already  immense  building  of  the  Hok 
MABCHt  to  meet  the  targe  demands  of  its  customers. 

THE  NEW   BUILDINGS  OF  THE  BON  MARCH^, 
On  account  of  the  special  plan  of  their  construction,  are  one  of  the  eurioaities  of 
Paris ;  for  nothing  so  vast  nor  so  well  laid  oot  has  hitherto  been  designed.     Those 
who  wish  to  visit  the  buildings  and  dependencies  will  find,  on  Wednesilays  and 
Fridays,  special  employ^  who  will  be  placed  at  their  disposilion  for  that  pnrpoM:, 


JOHN    ARTHUR    <fe    CO., 

AGENTS  TO  THE  BBTEISH  AND  AHEBIGAN  ismtAWtnKi 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

General  Oommission  Agents,  and  Wine  Merchants, 

10  RUE  OA8TI6LIONE, 


Established  44  Years. 


Messrs.  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  visit- 
ing Paris  and  the  Continent  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  foUowing  branches 
of  their  Establishments : 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGIL 

Checks  on  the  various  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
highest  premium,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  Circular  and  other 
Notes,  the  usual  Bankers'  Commission  not  being  charged.  Accounts  Current  al- 
lowed, and  Interest  granted  on  Deposits.  .Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, 
America,  and  the  Continent.     Sales  and  Purchases  of  Public  Securities  effected. 

ORIENTAL,    AMERICAN,    AUSTRALIAN,   AND    GENERAL 
""WORLD  EXPRESS"  AND  TRANSIT  AGENCT. 

A  DAILY  PARCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS,  AND 

WEEKLY  FOR  AMERICA. 

HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AOENCT. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pnv. 
cured  in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  any  expense  to  tlie 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  other  accomodation  secured 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  advising  the  Firm. 

COMMISSION  AGENC7. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bronzes,  &c., 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  30  per  cent 

FOREIGN  AND  FRENCH  WnTE9. 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thirty- 
six  years,  enables  them  to  supply  wifies  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 

charges. 
^     10 


VIENNA,  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

AUG.  KLEIN, 

FIRST  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 

or 

FsLTioy  Bronze, 

Leatber,  \m  and  Tortoise-U  Gooils. 


POBTFOLIOS^  and  aU  Sorfe  of  Articles  of  RUSSIAN  LEATHER. 
CARVINGS    OF    EVERY   MATERIAL, 


ELEGANT  IIRTICIES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELERS. 


t^"  A//  Articles  manufactured  in  this  world-renowned 
Establishment  are  sold  at  Fixed  Wholesale  Prices. 


Manufactory,  VIENNA,  6  ANDREAGASSE- 


(THE  OBieOAL  HOUSE). 

The  Pubuc  is  cautionbo  against  Firms  bearing  samv  name. 

I^^IilS^    -     -    6  &  8  Boulvard  des  Capucines. 

LOISTDOIN",     75  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
2  1] 


J.  COSTIGAN  &  CO., 

House,  Estate,  and' General  Commission 

AGENTS, 

5    KUE     SCKIBE,    PARIS. 

Sale  and  Purc/tase  of  fS-operties,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Bronzes, 
and  Works  of  Art  of  every  description. 

Advantaffee  to  AmericauB  pnichashiy  tiirongk  J.  Coatigan  &  Co.: 

1st.  The  first  housea  onl}'  are  treated  with  fn  ench  case. 
2d.    The  pnrchiiaer  baa  the  benefit  of  the  full  discount  over  5  per  cenL 
Sd.    The  pnrehsses  are  warehoused  free  of  cost  for  anj  length  of  tjtne. 
4tii.  And  are  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  lie  world  free  of  unj 
other  than  the  packer  and  shipper's  chargee. 

AmericiuiB  will  find  every  piotection  in  taking  Amtished  HooaeB 
or  Apartments  throogti  Heesrs.  COSTIQAIf  ft  CO.,  who  have  always 
on  tJieir  lists  a  conBiderable  number  of  private  ones  confided  TO 
THEV  ONLT,  and  offncd  at  TSBT  LOW  PBICES. 


ENGLISH  FIRST 

HATS  1  LONDON 

OF  THE  '  HOUSES. 
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MILLION,  GUIET.  &  CO. 


I 


I 


J 


Nob.  68,  €0,  62,  &  9&  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE, 


PABZS. 


Largest  and  Best  Manufactory  in  Franee 

•    OP 

CARRIAGES  OF  ALL  -DESCRIPTIONS: 

LANDAUS, 
BROUGHAMS, 

CLARENCES,  and 

LIGHT  CARRLIVGES  of  ALL  KINDS. 


At  tlie  Principal  Expositions  of  Paris,  London,  &  New  York. 


I.IGmT  VIOTOBIA,  with  I 
veted  a.  a-.  IJ,  Q-.i,  uultluE  : 
S:iclit  BppingB,  iTitlLOut  an; 


BELVALLETTE  FBERES, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARRIAGES 

g4  AVEirVE  DBS  CHAMPS  ELYsAEa, 

' si  .  t% 

lis  *S§ 


NKW  COTJpi;,  muqli  llKhter  than  ths  Ordinary  Co«i»,    Much 
appreciated  by  thoas  -vrhoreiiiiire  O-RSA-T,  BPKKD.    Breveted 


i 


PARIS. 


VINIT,  Successor, 


mmwm  tm  jeweieR 

Inxnis\)tt  to  tt)e  Britidt)  (0mba0BS, 


11    BOULEVARD  DE  LA  MADELEINE    11. 


PARIS. 


M.  HYPOLYTE  MARTEL, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


JEWELRY, 


FURNISHER  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  CLUB, 


No.  4  PLACE  DE  L'OPERA. 


SPEENT,  SPRE^T,  &  PHIPPS, 

liiM  k  §mm{  C0intni00iim  %nt0. 

Wine  Merchants, 

340    RUE  DE  RIVOLI    340, 

OOBHER  OF  THE  FLAOE  DE  LA  OONOORDE, 

ItespeotftillT'  invite  u^xxxerioatx  Families  visHing  XSnrope  to  applj^ 
to  tlieni  for  Furnished  or  Unfiirxiislied.  houses  or  Apartments  in 
Paris  and  its  Snvirons. 

Gvery  information  Q-ratis,  and  pains  taken  to  insnre  Boonom^r 
and  Oomfbrt. 

WINES. 

Every  desoriptioix  of  Slierry,  Champagne,  Sordeanx  and  Bnr- 
gnndy  "Wines,  Coenac,  Scc^  shipped  direct,  either  in  "Wood  or  in 
Sottles,  on.  the  "best  possible  terms. 

N.  B.— AGENTS  IN  PARIS  FOR  THE  '<NEW  YORK  HERALD." 


E.  Warcollier  DE  Merolla  &  Co. 


13    RUE    DU    CONSERVATOIRE 


DBALEBB  IN  FINE  BBAKD6  OF 


TWINES. 

SOLE  AGENTS  OP  THE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  OP  CHATEAU  GRUAUD,  LAROSE 
SARGET;  AND  OP  THE  CHAMPAGNE,  GRAND  VINS  DES 
PRINCES,  OP  POLLEET,  SCHECK,  &  CO., 

Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Family  of  Prussia. 


SAME  FIRM  AT  BALTIMORE,  57  EXCHANGE  PLACE. 

17 


MUNROE  &  CO., 

^tnertcan  Bankers, 


No.  7  RUE    SCRIBE,  PARIS 


JOHN    MUNROE 

AND   COMPANY, 

No.  8  WALL  STBEET,  NEW  YOBK, 

and  No.  41  STATE  STEEET,  BOSTON. 


ISSUE 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

FOR    TRAVELERS 

ON  THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LONDON,  AND  ON 
THEIR  PARIS  HOUSE  AS  ABOVE, 


A.vailable  in  all  Farts  of  Europe. 

18  ^ 


bREXEL  &  CO., 

34  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

DREXEL,  MORGAN,  &  CO., 


t^ 


NEW  YORK. 


DREXEL,  HARJES,  &  GO. 

31  BOULEYARD  HAUSSMANK 

PARIS. 


Issue  Travelers  and  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit,  avall- 
able.inall  the  Principal  Cities  in  the  World. 

2*  19 


JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


20  Wall  St, 
NEW  YORK; 


1 14  So.  Third  St., 
PHILADELPHIA; 


iSth  St,opp.  U.S.  Treasury, 
WASHINGTON. 


Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  &  Co., 


41   Lombard  Street, 


LONDON. 


Circular  Letters  for  Travelers ; 


COMMERCIAL   CREDITS; 


EXCHANGE, 

STERLING,  CONTINENTAL,  AMERICAN ; 


20 


CABLE  TRANSFERS. 


BANKING   HOUSE 

OF 

HEISRY  CLEWS  &  CO., 


32   T\r^LI,   ST.,  ]sr.  Y. 


Letters  of  Credit  for  Travelers, 

°AU90 

.OIAL  ORBDXTS 


Issued,  available  throughout  the  world. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  London,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  their  branches. 

DRAFTS  and  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS 

on  all  parts  of  Europe,  California,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  received  in  either  Curren- 
cy  or  Coin,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  which  pass  through 
the  Clearing-House  as  if  drawn  upon  any  city  bank ; 
Four  per  Cent.  Interest  allowed  on  all  daily  balances ; 
Certificates  of  Deposit  issued ;  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Cou- 
pons collected ;  Advances  made  on  approved  collaterals 
and  against  merchandise  consigned  to  our  care. 

Orders  executed  for  Investment  Securities  and  Rail- 
road Iron. 


CLEWS,  HA6ICHT,  &  CO  11  Old  Broad  St.,  London. 

21 


LITTUUI  or  OBBBIT. 


DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  &,  CO., 

BANKERS, 

CORNER  PINE  AND  NASSAU  STREETS,  NEW  YORK 
Tune  Circular  Leiten  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notw  for  Travelen,  available  in  all  the  pribcipal 

(nties  and  Town*  of  the  Wgrtd. 
Circolar  Notes  are  aLao  iuued  f<yriue  in  the  United  States,  Unnada,  etc.,  of  the  deDondnaAiga 

of  $10  and  upward,  similar  to  those  in  such  eztenalTe  use  in  Europe. 
'i*be  above,  as  well  as  special  Letters  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  principal  dties  of  the  world  : 


Abbeville, 

Aberdeen, 

Aberfeldy, 

Aberlour, 

Adelong. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Albury, 

Aleppo, 

Alexandria, 

Algiers, 

Alicante, 

Alloa, 

Ainu, 

Almeria, 

Altona, 

Amiens, 

Amsterdam, 

Ancona, 

Angers, 

Antwerp, 

Ararat, 

Augsburg, 

Ajistralia. 

ytw  Stmtk  TTola. 

Albury, 

AuMoogt 

Bathnnt, 

Deniliquin, 

Klmdnu 

MaitUod, 

Mudfree, 

Kew  CaiCto. 

Suek  J  Rtver, 

Tain  worth. 

Wlndaor. 

Jfeu  Zeatmmd, 

Auckland, 

Chriatchurdi, 

DancdiBf 

Inrercarglll, 

I^eton, 

WeDIngton. 

Brisbane, 

Ipawlch, 

Toowoomiw. 

ri«t<iric. 
Ararat, 
Ballarat, 
Beech  worth, 
Castlemaiae, 
ChlHem, 
Oeelong, 
Insrlewood, 
Kyneton, 
Melboame, 
flandhiuvt, 
Tairangower, 
Waogaratta. 

Athens, 

Auchterardpr, 

Auchtei-mnchty, 

Auckland, 

Avig^non, 

Avranches^ 

Ayr, 

22 


Baden-Baden, 

Bagdad, 

Bagni  de  Lnooa, 

Bahia, 

Ballarat, 

Ballatpr, 

B:iliinrobe, 

B  ;llInasloe, 

Ban«loii,. 

Banchory, 

Banff, 

Ban-bead, 

Bathgate, 

BathtirBt, 

BAsle, 

Btitavia, 

B-iyonne, 

B^echworth, 

B.'ith, 

Bal&st, 

Bjrlin, 

B  me, 

Besanpon, 

Beyrout,  Syria, 

Bilboa, 

Bingen, 

Blair  Athol, 

Blair  Gtowrie, 

Blola, 

Bologna, 

Bombay, 

Bona, 

B'lrdeanz, 

Botaen, 

Boulogne, 

Brechhx, 

Bremen, 

Breslau, 

Brest, 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

Bi  iabane, 

Bruges, 

Brunn,   . 

Brunswick, 

Brussels, 

Buckie, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Cadis, 

Caen, 

Cairo, 

Calais 

Calcutta, 

Cambrai, 

Cannes, 

Canton, 

Cape  Town, 

Carlow, 

Carlsruhe, 

Carlsbad, 

Castle  Douglai, 

jCastlemaine, 


Cassel, 

Catania, 

Cepbalonia, 

Cette, 

Chalon  (&  Saooe), 

Chamberry, 

Chamonix, 

CharleviUe, 

Chanx  de  Foods, 

Clierbonrg, 

Chiltem, 

Christchurch, 

Christiana, 

Christiansand, 

Civita  Veochla, 

Clermoot  Femuid, 

Clonraell, 

Coatbridgj, 

CoUentE, 

Coburg, 

Coire, 

Cologne, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Constance, 

Constantinople, 

Copenliagen, 

Cordova, 

Corfu, 

Cork, 

Coupar-Aug^os, 

Creuxnach, 

Criefr, 

Collen, 

Dairy, 

Danxie, 

Darmstadt, 

Dalbeattie, 

Delhi. 

Deniliquin* 

Derry, 

Dieppe, 

Dijon, 

Doune, 

Drammen, 

Dresden, 

Drontheim, 

Drogheda, 

Dablin, 

Dunkirk, 

DuBseldorf^ 

Dimedio^ 

Dundalk, 

Dumbarton, 

Dumfries, 

Dunblane, 

Dunkeld, 

Dunning, 

Dunoon, 

Edinburgli, 

Edzell, 

Elberfeld, 


Elsinore, 

Elms, 

Elgin, 

Ellon, 

ErroU, 

Florence, 

Fochabers, 

Foix, 

Forfar, 

Frankfbrt, 

Frasersborungh, 

Fribourg, 

Furth,  pr&e  Num- 

Ga!8ton, 

Gal  way, 

Gratehon  ei, 

Geelor  g, 

Creneva, 

Genoa, 

Ghent, 

Gibraltar, 

Girvan, 

Glasgow, 

Goniy, 

Gotha, 

Gottcnburg, 

Gottingeii, 

Graham*s     Tcfwa 

(Cape), 
Granada, 
Granville, 
Grasses 
Grate, 
Greenock, 
Grenoble, 
Hague, 
Hamburg, 
Hanover, 
Havana, 
Havi^  . 
Heidelberg,  - 
Helensburgh 
Hormanstadt, 
I  lombourg  lesBains 
Hong  Kong, 
Heydres, 
Huntley, 
Inglewood, 
Innspmck, 
Ipswich, 
Innerleithen, 
Inverary, 
Inveruiy, 
Interlakoi, 
Inverness, 
InteroArglllf 
Irvine, 
Ireland, 

BalUnrobe, 
WfiUnmlftfY 


Bandoo, 

Belfast, 

Cariow, 

CloomsU, 

Cork, 

DobUa, 

Deny, 

Droi^Mday 

Uundalk, 

Oalway, 

Ckwajr, 

KOketiny, 

Lfanurick, 

Longfiwd, 


Navaa, 

Newiy, 

HewBoaa, 

Omagfa, 

Queenstown, 

Boacraa, 

x«u0e, 

Tnllainaiv, 

Watwlbf^ 

Wes^ort, 

Wexford, 

YoncrhalL 

Jaffk,  Syria, 

Jerez  di.  la  Front— 

Jeruealem, 

Johnstone, 

Kandy,  C^yfoa, 

Keith, 

KiAndra, 

Kilkenny, 

KiUin, 

KilmamodEy 

Kincardine, 

Ktncragte, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirriemuir, 

Kissingen, 

Konigsbeiif, 

Kyneton, 

Lausanne, 

Legfawn, 

Leipaic,  . 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 

Leslie, 

Uege, 

UHe, 

Uma, 

LimeridE, 

Li8b<m, 

Liverpool, 

Lochgelly, 

Lochgflpliead, 

Lode, 

London, 

Longford, 

Lor£ent, 

Lubeck, 


Lnccs, 

Lumaden, 

Lucerne, 

Lfons, 

LytiL  ton, 

MacdufiE, 

Madnw, 

Madrid, 

Madeira, 

Magdeburg, 

Maitland, 

Malaga, 

Malta, 

Manchester, 

Mannheim, 

Manila, 

Mtntua, 

Marieubad,    Bohe- 

M-irst  i  le8,      [mia 

Maryborough, 

M«uyhUl, 

Muuritias     (Port 

Mnybole,     [Louis), 

Mayenoe, 

Meiningen, 

Melbourne,  Austra- 

Mi^^mel,  [lia, 

Mentone, 

Messina, 

Metz, 

Mexico, 

Middlebnig, 

MlUn, 

MinUaw, 

Modena, 

MofTat, 

Moniaive, 

Monte  Video, 

Montpelier, 

Montreux,  Switser^ 

Montrose,       Dand, 

Moreton  Bay, 

Moscow, 

Moulins, 

Mulhouae, 

ManidL, 

Munster, 

Murcia, 

Mudgee, 

Nancy, 

Nantes, 

Naples, 

Narva, 

Navan, 

Neilston, 

Nendhatd, 

Nice, 

mmes, 

Nureinbei^, 

New  Castle, 

Newry, 

New  Pitsligo, 

New  Boss, 

Odessa, 

Oleron, 

Omagh, 

Oporto, 

Oran, 

Orleans, 

Ostend, 

Paisley, 

Palermo, 

Palma  (M^orca), 

Paris, 

Purma, 


Patras, 

Pau, 

Fan,  BaiMes 

Peebles, 

Perpignnn, 


Pyr6- 
[nees, 


Pemambiicfs 

Perth, 

Peeth, 

Pet<:rhead, 

Pi  a, 

Pitloch"y, 

Port  OlM.-gow, 

Prague, 

Queenstown, 

Kastadt, 

Katidbon  or  Kegon»- 

bu!g, 
Renfrew, 
Kheiiiie, 
Rign, 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Rome, 
Rosehearty, 
liOstock, 
Rotterdam, 
Ronen, 
Rocky  River, 
Roecr«*n, 
St.  Gnll?, 
St.  MhIo, 
St.  Omer, 
St.  Petersburg, 
St.  Qu  ntiii, 
St.  Thomas,  W.  L 
Salamanca, 
SaUb<irg, 
Sandhu'st, 
San  Remo,  • 
San  Sebastian, 
Santander, 
SchaflThaussen, 
SchwnllMch, 
Scotland, 

Aberdeen. 

Aberfbldy, 

Aberloar, 

Alloa, 

Alva, 

Auchterarder, 

Auchtermuchtjr, 

Ayr, 

Ballater, 

Banchoiy, 

Banff, 

Barrhead, 

Bathgrate, 

Bsitb, 

Blair  Athol, 

Blair  Qowrle, 

Brechin, 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

Bnclde, 

Castle  l)ouglaa, 

Coatbrtdge, 

Coupar-Augos, 

Crieff, 

Callen, 

Dalbeattie, 

Dairy, 

Doane, 

Dumbarton, 

Domfties, 

Donblane, 

Dunkeld, 

Duiiningr, 

Donoon, 

EdzeU, 

Elgin, 

Ellon. 

Erroll, 

Fochabeni, 

Forfkr, 


Fraseraboroujrh 

Galston, 

Gatehoiue, 

Giryan, 

Greenock, 

Helensbargh, 

Huntley, 

Innerleithen, 

Inverary, 

Inverury, 

Irvine, 

Johnstone, 

Keith, 

KUlin, 

Kilmarnock, 

Kincardine, 

Kincralgie, 

Kirkcaldy, 

KlrkwaU, 

Kirriemuir, 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 

Ledie, 

Lochf^Uy, 

Lochgilphead, 

Lumaden, 

Maoduff,    . 

MaryhiU, 

Maybole, 

Hintlaw, 

Moffat, 

Monialve, 

MontroM, 

Neilaton, 

New  FltsUgo, 

Paislry, 

Peebles, 

Perth, 

Peterhead, 

Pitlochry, 

Port  Gla^pow, 

Benfrew, 

Roaehearty, 

Selkirk, 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stranraer, 

Strathaven, 

Tarbert, 

Tarland, 

Thornhill, 

Tilliooultrie, 

Troon, 

Turriff, 

Wick. 

Selkirk, 
Seville, 
Shanghai, 
Sienna, 
Singapore, 
Sligo, 
Smyrna, 
Southampton* 
Spa, 
Stettin, 
Stewarton, 
Stirling, 
Stockholm, 
Stranraer, 
Strasbnrg, 
Strathaven, 
Stuttgart, 
Suez, 
Sydney, 
Tamworth, 
Tarlbert, 
rarland, 
Tarrangower, 
Teneriflfe, 
Thornhill, 
Thoune, 
Tilliecoultrie, 
Tipperary, 
Toowoomba, 
Toplitz, 


Toulon, 

Toulouse, 

Toui-s, 

Ti-alec, 

Treves, . 

Ti-.este, 

IVoon, 
TuUauiore, 

Tunis, 

Turin, 
Tu'.rifl; 
Utrecht, 
Valencia, 

Valendeooefl, 

Venice, 

Vera  Cruz, 

Verona, 

Vevay, 

Vichy, 

Vienna, 

Vig<s 

Villefi-anchp, 

Vittoria, 

Waogdnilta, 

Warsaw, 

Watei  ford, 

Weimer, 

Wellington, 

Westport, 

Wexford, 

Wick, 

Wiesbaden, 

Wildbad, 

Windsor, 

Worms, 

Wurzburg, 

Youghall, 

Yverdon, 

Zante, 

Zaragoza, 

Zurich. 

United  States. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Bufialo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
Canijoharle,  N.Y. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cleveland,  Oliio, 
Chicago,  I  a 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Geo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Eagle  River,  L.  S., 

Mich. 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
ar'd  Rapids,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
Hartford,  Ct 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


I^nsingbnrg,  N.Y. 
Little  Fali»,  N.  )  . 
Leavenworth  Ciiy, 

Kansas. 
Milwaukie,  Wis. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Mai-quette,  Mich. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nantuckt  t,  Mass. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Be<lford,  Massu 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Mp. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Peoria,  111. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 
Quincy,  IlL 
Rockford,  IlL 
Rochester,  N.  V. 
Rock  Island,  IIL 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Savannah,  (ieo. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Sacramento,  i'al. 
Syracu-e,  N.  Y. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
St.  AugtiBtine,  Fla. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  O. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  Iowa, 
Wnshiugton,  D.  C 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Yoiikei-8'.  N.  Y. 

Cam  AHA,  &0, 

Bytown, 

Brockville, 

B.lleville, 

Coburg, 

Hamilton, 

Kingston, 

London, 

Montreal, 

Port  Hope, 

Picton, 

Quebec, 

St.  Catherine's, 

Toroirto, 

Windsor, 

St.  John,  N.  R 

West  Ik  diss, 
So.  AMRSiaA,  «&& 
Havana, 
St  John?,  P.  R. 
Mayagucz, 
Panama, 
Va'apuruiso, 
Lims, 

St.  Thomas, 
Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, 
Nassau,  N.  P. 
Cardenas, 
Mexica 
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,  KANE,  &  CO., 

AMERICAN    BANKERS 

AND 

FORWARDING  AGENTS, 
33  Rne  dn  <tiiatre  Septembre, 

PARIS. 

AGENTS  FOB  THE  STEAMERS  FROM  HAVRE  TO  NEW  TORE. 

PACKAGES  AND  MERCHANDISE  FORWARDED  BY  EVERT 

STEAMER  TO  NEW  TORK. 


9 

No.  5  RUE  SORIBE,  PARES. 

FACTORY    IN   GENEVA. 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  EUROPE 

AND  AMERICA. 

WATCHES   OF   ALL   KINDS. 

Self-winding  Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers,  ItepeaterSy 
Mfth-of'Second  Sorse-  T^merSy  and  Plain  Watches,  Zadies*  Watch- 
e&f  plain  or  richly  decorated.    Emery  watch  guaranteed. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINQS   ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  establishment  is  so  varied,  so  beantifal, 
and  so  mnch  cheaper  than  in  America,  that  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

BRANCH  IN  HEW  TORK,  No.  28  UNION  SQUARE. 
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Snt  WAI/rSR  SCOTT'S  MONUMENT. 

THE     ROYAL     HOTEL, 

(inACOREGOB'B,  late  GIBWS), 

53  PRINCESS  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

OPPOSITE  THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT,  AND  COMMANDING  TJiK  BK8^  VIEWS  OK 
THE  GARDENS,  CASTLE,  AHTHUR'S  SKAT,  *o. 

The  Royal  Hotel  is  the  nearest  firat-clasa  Hotel  to  the  Rail- 
way Stations.     A  Night  Porter  in  attendance. 
iN^'  This  hottse  is  the  favorite  American  Hotel  in  Edinburffh. 


GEAND  HOTEL, 

12  Boulevard  des  Capuoines, 
PARIS. 


NEW  DIRECnOir: 

Reductloii  of  TarlETs. 

SuppreBBlon  of  the  Charge  for  Service. 
SEVEN  HUNDRED  BOOHS  AND  DRAWING-ROOMS,  fiinifKheil  with  tlie  BTenleal 
comfort,  from  B  tr.  per  day,  service  inclndeil.  ' 

TABt,E  D'HOTE.— Br«Ltfii«i  at  died  price,  4  fr.  (wine  Incloded)  from  11  o'cTork  In  Ihe 
ovi™kfM'Hi™^  "'fi"'^^  '"  ""  "''*™"'"''    ^™"  "  ""'^  f'"^'.  *  ''■  l'^""  incloded),  at  B 
BREAKFASTS  AND  DINNERS  BY  THE  CARD. 
ARRANOBMENT8  AT  FIXED  PRICE,  inclodlne  t( 

niealB  (wine  Inoladed),  wllk  the  option  '"  I't.  ,h ^i.> 

or  at  Uble  d'htte : 

PRICK  PER  DAY—lsl  crass,  iUl  ft.=ii^^iA. 


Sd      "      SO  fr.=1S».=  4, 

FIRST  BREAKFAST.-Coffee,  Ten,  Chocolaie,  wifh  Bresd,  Creaeenf.  and  Butter. 

8BCONDBREAKFAST.-IRi».€l»rptnrBnixiindrtochooBe.  mj-Mfka.  Two  Diahea 
trt  choose  on  the  Bill  of  Pare.    Cheeae,  Frnita. 

DraNER.-r™,  Claret  or  Bnr^nfly  In  chnn»e.  A^ip.  Bv-Di-ha.  Three  Dishes  to 
ehooBB  on  the  Bill  of  Psre.    9nlad,aweet-diKh,  Chee^B.  Fniits. 

Breakl^Bts  and  Dinner*  <l  la  carle  are  served  In  the  Apai-lmentH.  Oneata  received  m  pen- 
lion  at  a  flied  price  for  Board  and  LodglnB.  Winea  of  the  flret  qnallty.  Reading  and  Con- 
lerantloD,  Moaic,  and  Card  Rnnms.  SaloonsfbrPiirtle- and  Fftes.  Smoking-Rwim.  French 
and  Foreign  Newspapers  nod  PedoriicalB.  Cafu.  Billiards.  Dlynns.  Baths.  Carriages 
(grand/  et  prtiu  rtmim).  Elegant  Tnrn-outB.  Omnlbns  for  the  Conveyance  of  Onesta  and 
thelrLnsgagetoandfrom  theRailwajSlatlouB.  JV«™ikI  speaking  all  Langoagfls.  lolei^ 
praters.  Tiiketa  and  fnll  Informailon  in  relation  to  the  Operaa,  Theatres,  and  other  Places 
orArnDsement,  Racea,  Balls,  Concerts,  etc 
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GRAND 
HOTEL   DU   LOUVRE, 

Opposite  the  Palace  cf  the  Tniteries. 


Interior  Vifui  of  thi  Court  of  Hattor. 

EED0OTION  OF  All  THE  TABIFFS. 
700  Drawing-Rooms  and  Bedrooms, 

BEAUTIFULLT  FITRNISHED, 

FROM    3   FRANCS    UPWARD. 

TABLE  D'HOTE. 

BREAKFASTS  from  10  to  I  o'clock,  at  3  francs,  wine  indnded. 
DINHEKS,  e  o'clock,  at  6  francs,  wins  incladed. 

BBEAXPASTS  ud  HHUXES  A  LA  CABTE. 


TAUTIEB,  Director. 


Grand  Hotel  de  I'Athenee, 

16   HUE    SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 

Travelers  are  lanimted  tbai  they  will  find  in  tbe  Hotel 

AN  ELEVATOR; 

BATH-ROOMS  ON   EACH   FLOOR; 
RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE; 

TWO  PRIVATE  DINING-ROOMS; 
PUBLIC  PARLOR; 
BILLIARD  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS; 
A  READING-ROOM. 


PARIS. 


HOTEL  DES  DEUX  MOIDES, 

NO  NOISE— ASPHALLE  STREET. 


M.  LEQUEU,  PROPRIETOR. 

NiiiirtlieMerlBS.Pliic{iTiilM.iiiae6oiiIiiTiiril!!. 


Tkis  magnificent  first-class  Hotels  recently  constructed^ 
and  elegantly  furnished  in  the  newest  and  most  fashion^ 
able  styk^  surrounded  by  gardens,  justifies  the  preference 
accorded  to  it  by  Am£rican  families  for  the  splendor  and 
comfort  of  its  apartments,  its  excellent  cuisine,  and  th^ 
care  and  attention  shown  to  all  who  honor  the  Hotel 
with  their  patronage.  Large  and  Small  Apartments^ 
and  Single  Rooms, 

TABLE  D'H6TB. 

Private  Restaurant. 

Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths.- 

Splendid  CoiFee-Rboms, 

Saloons,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Letter  "Box,  Interpreters, 
Horses,  Elegant  Carriages,  Omnibuses  for  the  Railways,  &e. 

CHARGES  MODERATE.     ' 
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P^EIS— Place  de  I'Opera. 


HAVRE,  France. 


HOTEL  &  BATHS  FRiSCATE. 

M.  DESCLES,  Manager. 


Magmficent  Position  on  the  Sea -Shore. 


Teible  d*hote  and  Hestaurant. 
HOT  AND  COLD  FRESH  AND  SALT  WATER  BATHS. 


HOT£L     CHATHAM, 
HOZtZSCUU  OH,  Proprietor. 


67  Bse  HVo.  St.  Anpirtin, 


HOTEL       MEURICE. 

228  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS, 

IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  THE  GARDENS  OP  THE  TUILERIBS. 

This  old-establiehed  (in  1S15)  and  universally  renowned 
FntsT-CiAsa  HtxrEL,  replete  with  every  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, having  every  variety  of  accommodation,  and  being  most 
delightfully  situated  in  the  centre  of  PariB,  merits  the  patron- 
age of  good  society  anxious  to  enjoy  true  comfort  during  their 
visit  to  the  French  metropolis.    The  best  table  d'hote  in  Paris. 

Ur.    SCHEWRICB, 

Proprietor. 


AMEBIOAJSr  MEDIOIIvrBS. 

SWANK, 

ENGLISH    CHEMIST, 

12    RUE   CASTIQLIONE,    PARIS, 

This  House  has  had  the  patronage  of  the  United  States  Amhassadors  and 
principal  American  Families  for  upward  of  Twenty  Years. 


PARIS. 


PROMPTITUDi: i  GOOD  FIT!!  PUNCTUALITY!!! 

Mr.  NI AUX,  TaUor, 

211    RUE    ST.    HONORE, 

Can  insure  the  approbation  of  those  patronizing  his  ^Establishment.  He  has  always  a  LARGE 
STOCK  of  the  latest  Cloths  on  hand ;  and  every  article  is  made  in  the  best  style  and  according  to 
fiishion.    His  Terms  are  Moderate.    ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

V.  B.— Gentlemdn  waited  on  in  their  Hoteli  or  Apartments  if  required. 
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W.  KALLMAN    ife    CO., 

•American  Bankers, 

No.  23    Oraben,  VIENNA. 

EXCHANGE  OF  MONEY, 

CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

and  CHECKS,  etc.,  etc. 

PARIS. 


K  E  L  L.  ]Vr  E  R, 

COACH  MANUFACTORY,  109  AVENUE  MALAKOFF. 

SUCCURSALE,  135  BOULEVARD  HAUSSMAN. 
tW°  "VvLVXvviVveY  \o  Sew-e-vaV  "^oveveiW  Ciovi>r\,%. 

~  PARIS. 

Horses    and.    Carriages. 

American  Livery  Stables 

OP 

Mons.  BONORE, 

33  Rue  Jean  Goujon  {Champs  Ely  sees). 

HENRY    ULLRICH, 

VIENN A-Lugeck,  No.  3, 
GLASS     MANUFACTURER. 

-  GKBATEST  CHOICE  OP  DINNER  AND  DESSERT  SETS,  FANCY  GOODS,  ETC. 

AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 


FRANCIS  HIESS, 

7  Eaemtnerstrasse,  VIENNA, 

MANUPACTXJRER  OP 
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THE   QUBBirS    BOTBIi, 

ST.  KABTOTS-L&OBAKD  j^^  '°''I'°""»  ^^"^  ^"^ 


in 


he  Bbove  Hotel,  eMuWIshed  over  WO  yenn,  »nd  »llnnt«ci  In  the  yerj  ceiilra  of  Iba  citr, 
ibliw*.  wllh  all  olher  rnoderu  lmpr.iveiueata,  the  eicPlHli>u«l  aiivaotHt'SO  ■>'  Ibe  QAL- 
^O  ■mJEGTRlC  BATH,  admlnlateml  by  Mr.  Ad'ilphnf ,  Medical  Kleetrlcluu  of  ten  years' 
llnned  practice,  lud  nHtd  nith  Brest  eflect  in  Ooat,  Khei]inBtl><m,  ind  all  nervnua  dleor- 
i,etc    The  Hnul  chargeg  are  Atrlcil;  modsniie.   Nlgbt  PotMrs  and  WntcbOMD-   Fraach 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

KILLARNEY,  IRELAND. 

TScRorat  TJstDrti  Holal  la  dtoatad  on  (he  tjnnr  IjiKe,  clofs  to  the  water-i  edge,  *nUn  ten 
mfnutei<  drive  of  tlie  Rxllira]'  Station,  and  a  fliort  dlnUnce  fiutn  the  far-ramed  Gap  of  nrmloa. 
Ttali  HMel,  irhlch  la  ligfatari  ■llli  (u  nunubctiired  on  (he  |iroini.>eB,  hu  been  much  anliree'l— a 
nugnlAeent  ColVK-Room,  a-piibllc  llravlnK-RoDm  for  l^t«  and  Families  billiard  and  Ani-'klnv- 
Roon»,  and  lereral  niltea  of  private  ■partBtaati  l^ng  tlie  lekp.  hnving  been  recently  added. 
m<)e  d'Hota  darlns  the  Seaton.  Hot  and  Cold  Balha.  carm  Carrlngrx,  i<oat»,  I'onTeis  and  Onldea. 
■I  Bied  lOoderate  ^nmi.  Dilnni,  BoaRnen,  and  OuMon  are  paid  Ijy  the  froprMtor,  and  ara  Dot 
•Umed  toBU«U.gr«tmUlai,    The  Uoiel  UuBibi*-  and  forte"  attend  the  Trains. 

JOHN  OliBAKT,  Fioprifltor. 


MARINE    HOTEL, 

VENTNOR,  I.  W. 


Directly  &cing  the  Sea.  A  luiiiiriQr  donble  CofTee-Koom  for  Ladies  and  Gentle* 
men.  Good  Billiard-Hoom.  FoBC-llorsea  and  Carriages.  Omnibuses  to  and 
from  tiie  tita^on.  BUSH  &  JUDD,  Propileton. 

HARPERS  PHRASE-BOOK; 


HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK  FOR  TRAVELERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

BEIKS  A 

Guide  to  Coaversationa  In  Bngllsh,  French,  Gtennui,  and  Italian, 
on  a  Nevr  and  Improved  Method.  * 

Intended  to  accompany  "Harper's  Hand- Book  fnr  TVotefcr*." 

B*  W.  PBHERORE  FETBIDGIE, 

Aathor  of  "Harper's  Hnad-Buuk,"  "Rise  nod  Pall  ofLbe  Parle  CominaDi  Id  1811,"  ia; 

AutSKii  BT  pBOnBeaie  or  Hiidu.bib'o  UniviDtitT. 

filh  Omcite  and  Bt:^t  Rtiiffor  tht  Prmtineiatim  of  tht  liferent  Lanffiiaget. 

Sqnai'e  iut.  Flexible  Clotb,  $1  fiO. 

■  ■  ■  W>  do  not  h«BlUl«  In  prononnce  tble  the  best-prepared  volnine  uf  Its  clau  that  has 
tyei  come  nnder  oor  eye.  By  experience.  Mr.  Patrtdge  hu  ascertalDed  wbat  Is  waotad,  asd 
be  baa  made  a  volume  to  mset  the  popnlsr  demnod Batton  ./duiimiJ: 


HOTEL  BEDFORD, 


Brighton,  England. 


WESTMINSTER   PALACE  HOTEL, 

Tictorii  Street,  London,  S.W.,  opp.  Westminster  Abbej, 

It  conligooiu  lo  the  Parks,  Ouha.  Railway  Slations,  and  Theatres.     It  has  recently  been  cw- 

Bdaablr  enlanEcd  and  embellished,  and  contains  line  and  CDmrnDdious  Public  Dining,  Dianug, 

SmokiiiK,  and  Billiaid  Rooms.  Cuisine  eiceUeni,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the  comftntofyiHloii. 

SEE  SDICS  HOnOS  DNDES  HEAD  OF  HOTELS,  FAOE  69. 


H.  L.  MARSHALL   &   CO., 


ARMY,  NAinr, 


AMD 


MERCHANT  TAILORS, 


516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON.     ENGLAND. 

(Near  the  Britisu  Museum.) 


The  motto  of  this  Establishment  is 
goods  of  the  first  quality,  cut  and 
made  by  artists  of  known  repute 
ivith  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idone- 
ous  Pants. 
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!  THE 

Adelphi  Hotel, 

LIVERPOOL. 

This  old-established  Family  Motel^  centrally  situated,  near  Railways  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  has  been  for  the  last  Fifty  Years  almost  exclusively 
favored  and  patronized  by  the  pnncipal  American  Families  and  Travelers 
generally. 

Owing  to  Extensive  Alterations,  Enlargements,  and  Refurnishing,  in- 
creased Comforts  and  Accommodation  are  now  offered. 

ALL  CONVENIENCES  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

BiLLiARD*RooM  (Six  Tables),  Baths,  Laundry,  &c.,  &c. 

Carriages  of  all  Descriptions  Constantly  in  Attendance. 

All  Telegrams  and  Letters  to  be  addressed  to 

"THE  MANAGER.'' 


SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

4L&  43  MADDOX  ST.,  BOND  ST., 

LONDON,   W. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

fJUNARD  &^H1TE  [JtAR  Li^ES, 
Travelers' Telegram  Co.,  &c. 


Luggage  Stored  and  Forwarded. 
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OZFORD-CIJUIENDON  BOTBIi. 

filtiutedlD  tbemniC  central  nnrt  or  [he  City,  nnd  nesr  bi  Ihe  iirinpip*!  Colleges  and  P>ac*a 
of  inlenet  lo  vijU.ir..  Fnmlliea  and  Qenilemeii  will  flnd  (hlB  Ho:el  replete  ii?lh  every  com- 
fnn.  Spucions  Coffee-RiHiiw.  Private  Siitine  and  Bed  Bf>oins«i(uil<.  Galdes  iIwhb  la 
MtetldBnce.  Job  and  Piwt  Hi>r»eg.  Fnchionnlile  Opru  niiA  Clofe  Ci<n<a£ee.  Good  Slabllug 
■ud  Couiuodiom  Coach  Houeee.    ^Veddiug  Eqiiluu»a  with  Piistllinn!, 

JOES  P.  ATTWOOD,  Proprietor. 

MACLEAN'S  HOTEL, 

198  8T.VIN0ENT  STRSBT, 

This  first-claas  Hotel  is  plpasantly  aod  fashionably  situated  io 
the  immediate  neigh tftrfiood  of  Blythswood  Square  (one  of  the 
healthiest  sites  in  the  city),  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  the 
Exchange,  Banks,  the  American  Consul's,  and  principal  places  of 


It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  fiom  the  several  railway  terraUii 
and  steamboat  quays,  and,  fi'om  its  central  position,  is  within  easy 
access  to  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  city. 

The  Hotel  since  its  opening,  three  yeai-s  ago,  has  been  very  snc- 
cesaful,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  principal  American  Faibily  ■ 
Hotel  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  also  largely  patronized  by  the  highest  Families  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

^g  JAOIEB   MACI.EAN,  Proprietor. 


THE  GROSVENOR  HOTEL.  Cliester,  Enfland. 

as  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CITY.) 


itirely  rebQllt  nnd 
. .  Elpgnnl  Btrle.  ivill  be  CnnuA  one  nt  the  innii  cnnvenieut  in  ihe  Siag- 

COFFBB-KOOMi  BILUARU- ROOM;  iilw,  ii  PiiHct.-iis  iind  o '— - 

^ROOM.  In  which  every  al'eiHiini  will  be  paid :  a  LADIES'  COFFE_  .. 

tar  Iha  ci>nvenieuca  oF  Lndlc«  sod  Fmnllle^;  elegant  mid  fimelnlw  BALL-ROOM;  i 
BEDROOMS  nre  Urt;e  SDd  beautirully  tiimlfhed,    Btiibllni;  for  eighlT  borBcs. 

^n  Oamilui  atltmU  the  Train;  taUag  FamiUtt  Frtt  Id  aad  fnm  tAt  Hotd. 

The  Swlts  and 

THE  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETIES. 

RSBISTERED  ACCORDISO  TO  ACT  OF  PARLIAMBST. 
rTHE  above  Soclet/  la  eompoiied  ot  mm  of  Tariooe  naliane,  all  of  whom  poseeea  Uie  UsbeM 
-1     leatlmonials,  utd  are  recomtneBflBa  to  tunUlea  who,  on  thdr  travela,  derire  to  rtd  tbein- 
edyee  of  the  aniioyaacsB  and  enciunbiBucea  attending  a  Tour  Id  Foteign  Lands,  and  Uma 

For  BnracemenU,  or  anj  lofonnatlon  reapeeUng  TrayeliDg  on  the  Continent,  apply  to  (he 

SWISS  AND  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETY. 

68  MOONT  STREET,  GK08VEK0R  SQtrABK,  W.,  LONDOK. 

THE  QUISISN'S  HOTEL, 

CORE  STREET  &  CLIFFORD  STREET,  Bond  Street,  London. 

TJiia  old-establiahed  Hotel  haa  been  complelelj  refnrnlshed  and  decftraled.  It  coiitainn 
SillleinrREiomarorLnr^iind  Small  Fatnlltev,  and  evervaccomniAdHtlnn  for  Single  Gentle- 
men. It  la  altnaUd  In  the  moat  fiiehlonable  part  nf  London.  le  within  a  shilling  calvBire  <^r 
the  IJonJSS  of  Parltamenl,  the  Law  Conrw,  *eptnii lister  Abbey,  the  Qovernmeul  OMeea,  all 
the  principal  RallwHV  Termini.  ThestreEi,  and  Plncea  of  Anmsemeiil;  Bond  Street.  Regent 
=• — -  "' — -"lly,  St.Jnaioii's  Street,  and  Pall  Mall  '•te  IniraediHtelj' a^areni:  Si.Jnme.'8 
:n  Fark,  and  Rotlen  Row  are  within  a  few  mlimtes'  walk.    The  Sotel  llipelf  ia 


:e  of  lie  Proprietor,  whose  irreat  eiparienfe  tn  tbe  bn«l- 
■■■     ■■■  ■■  ■-         cellcnceofollartioli!aanw)llBd 


Proprietor,  I£WIS   JEFFERIS, 

'  LATE  OF  WKSTMINSTBR. 


:      CROWN  HOTEL,  Scarboro'. 

'Beautifully  siinaled  on  Ihs  Clilf,  contignons  to  the  Spft,  Sands,  CUfT-Bridge^ 
and  Pleaenre  Gromda.  JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Proprietor. ' 

Glasgow.]      COTES'      [Glasgow. 
HANOVER  iffk  HOTEL, 


-  ■   Hanover  Street,  1^^3f        George  Square^,, 

CcUent  nuaageniFnt,  anddomcMic  <»nirant."--7M  SifUmbtr,  187T. 
"Fim-:liss  Holel  for  Families  and  GentlemEn,  reptele  wilh  Ihe  amiftinnif  hunt"— iTiwrajfi' 

"  Quiet  FatDJIr  Hole],  cmnhming  ocdlcncc 
Hudunne  Csfl^Room  for  Ijdiu  ud  G< 

Sbowcr  Baths.    SpMJouJ  billiard^Room  for  r^ ,_. 

^F~  On  parlc  Fiances.    Man  spricht  Deutach. 

ALBION    HOTEL, 

PICCADILLY, 

MA.NOHESTER. 

Situated  in  the  best  and  most  salubrious  part  of  the  City. 
Comfortable  apartments.    Cuisine  and  Cellar  second  to  none. 
Reasonable  chains. 

Large  RESTAUBAirr  attached.     Foreign  languages  spoken.     , 
42  JOmf  GEO.  AOAnn,  proprietor. 


THE  MIDLAND 


til 

N 
D 

a 

In_ 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

m4    ST.  PASCSAS  STATION.    %^ 


iio-B-e.^^. r'^fiOEB,     , 


TAis  Magnificent  Hotel — the  Largest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain— built  a?td  furnished  at  an  immense  cost,  is  capable 
of  accommodating  SIX  BVKDRED  GUESTS.  It  is  replete 
with  EVERY  COMFORT  DESIRED  in  a  First-Class  House. 


tabujE  d'hoxe,  baths, 

BXjSVATORS,    BILIJIA.RDS, 
Jeo.,    dec,    tea. 


T^  I  NI>  ERME  RE. 

THE 

R07AL  HOTEL, 

BOWNfiSS. 

This  establishment  is  situated  nearest  the  Lake,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  road  thence  to  the  Railway  Station. 

A  IiADIES'  COFFEE-ROOM. 

A  BILLIARD -ROOM. 

Onuiibuses  from  the  Hotel  meet  all  the  IVains^  and  Priv&te 

Carriages  if  required. 

Westmoreland  Smoked  Hams  and  Bacon  alwaTs  on  ISale,  at  reasonable  prices. 

MiB,  SCOTT  (late  of  the  Victoria),  Fi-oprietres!*. 

CUNARD  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

WESTEND  AGENTS-SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

41  &  43  IHaddox  Street»  Bond  Street,  HT. 

UUGQAGE    WAREHOUSED    AND    PORWAI^DED. 


EMS, 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETEHRE. 

HENRY  BECKER,  Proprietor. 

Wine  Trade. 

EMS, 

THE  FOUR  TOWERS  HOTEL. 

Bathing  Establishment. 
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lUPBRIAL    HOTEL, 

DONEGAL  PLACE, 

BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

W.  1.  JURY,  Proprietor. 

IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

CORK, 
IRELAND. 

CHAS.  COTTON,  Propeiitok. 

This  firetMjIass  house,  which  is  the  largest 
IN  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  most  central  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  City. 

Omnibuses  and  the  Hotel  Porters  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  day  and  night  Trains. 


VU'??/ 


^     IiysH  Linens  and  Table  Damasks 

OF  ALL    D  ESCRIPT10HS 

$ebta  o8ttr«^ffit;ie  -  South  GT  Georges  ST 
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QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 


<?•  SSEBIFF,  Jr.,  Proprietor. 

UkXB  JAXBS  XAOGBUOB. 

THIS  Large  First-Class  Hotel,^ which  has  recently 
teen  much  Enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  most 
"Central  aiid  Fa'sW&rtable  PosiHbh  ih  "Glasgow,  and 
pontains.  all  the  Gkiijtforts  Americaii  Travelers  will 
find  in  any  House  in  Europe. 

'.  r  ■        ' 

.«  •       <      m      '  II       I.       ■         ■        I  II  ■  I  ■     ■        I        i         ■     I  ,  I      II  I 

GLASGOW  And  THE  AGkliANDS. 

(ROYAL  ROUTE,  via  CRINANlimd  CALEDONIAN  CANALS.) 

THE  ROYAL  ICAIL  8TEABIBR8 
lONA,                               CHEVAUERT'^  '^  HDiraUROH  CASTLE,  BTAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER,  PIONEER,  .,    GO^^^pU^  - -     MARY  JANE, 

clansman;  r " '     ~  tihi^f^iUR^  i '[  cyon£t,  .  >.    ,       plover. 

And  INVERARY  CASTLE, 

.,  .  ..     .  .- ^ 

Bail  during  fhe  Seaioii  for  Oban,  Fort  William,  Itivenian,  StafD^  lona,  Glenooe^ 
Tobermory,  Pwtra^^  Mrlofli,  Ullapool,  LoehinTor,  and  Stornoway; 

>  "     .       •       ' 

,^  AMiri^ng  Tmirista  an  opportunity  of  VUtliig  ilie   '    ' 

Xagniflcent  Scenerf  of  Olencoe,  the,  CooUn  Hill%  Loch  Comis^ 
>L6ch  Kareei  and  the  Famed  Ulaads  of  Staflk  and  lona. 


These  ▼eewb  ftffoid  in  thdr  pwwage  a  View  of  the  Beautiful  Scenenr  ct  the  Clyde,  with  all 
its  Watering-FlaoM— tb0  laland  and  Kylee  ol!»  Bute— Island  of  Arran— Mountains  of  Cowal,  Knap- 
dale,  and  Kintyre — Loehfyne— Crinan-~with  the  Islands  of  Jura,  Searbo,  Mull,  and  many  others 
of  the  .Western  Sea,  the  Whirlpool  of  Corr)cvTeohan~-th»  Mopatalns  of  Lorn,  Of  llorv«n,  of  Appln, 
of  Kingairloch,  and  Ben-Nevis— Inrertochy— the  Lands  of  Lochiel,'  the  scene  of  the  Wanderings 
of  Prince  Charles  and  near  to  where  the  Clans  ralMd  his  Standard  in  *45— Loehaber-i-the  Cale« 
donian  GanaJ^—Loph  Loehy^Loph,  Oi«h<^Looh  Ness,  with'ihe  Glens  and  Mountain!*  on  either  side, 
and  the  celebrated  FAXiLS  OF  ro1rE8&  Books  descriptive  of  the  route  may  be  had  on  board  the 
Steamers. 

,Tfan0  ^BillB  with  yaHH  to  hie  bad  of  Mersrs.  HARPER  A  ^r6theRS,  Nkw  Yobk;  or  sent,  poet 
ffee,  t>n  application  to  the  Proprietors,  DAVID  HUTCHESON  &  CO.,  119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
QUugaWt  18M. 
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The  Royal  Irish  Popot  Manufactory 

And  XBISR  LINEN  WABEHOJJSE. 


FBIZE  SUPERIOR 

MEDALS^  QUAirnr. 


WM.  PRY  &  CO.,      ^ 

IRISH  POPLIN 

MANUFACTURERS. 


ESTABUSHED  1768. 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 

TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  ■_ 

H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, ... 
H.  I.  M.  THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH, 
.  H.  r.  M.  THE  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA, 

H.  I.&  R.H.  CROWN  PRINCESS  OF  GERMANY. 
And  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK, 
Ana  THE  IRISH  COURT. 

Pttterai  Port  hM,  ud  FepIliM  and  Linsni  Carriage  paid  ta  all  part*  of  Qnat 
.Britain. 

WILLIAM  FRY  &  CO., 

81  WESTMORELAND  STREET  81,, 
DITBLIN. 


s  s  s  s  ^  <aa|sp  s  1  ^  s  ^ 

Please  Address  in  Ml  2j^^3U   Aleiaidra  Hanse. 

FRY&  FIELDING, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers 

To  tha  QoMB,  Uw  Vnastm  of  WaU*,  th«  Irlilt  Oimrt,  and  tli«  Frintipal 
Courti  of  EiiTOpOi  ■ 

^LEX^I^DR^   HOUSE, 

26  Westmoreland  Street, 

(Five  Dooca  fbom  Carlisle  BsidgbX  "D  \}  ^TlTWi      ^ 


A  Choice  Variety  of  Rick  Black  French  Silks. 

.  BLACK  SWAN  HOTEL, 

CONEI  STBEET. 

is  oid-esUbli&hed  "  Count;  Hu- 

,  /{uRii>hed.ai]d,asa  tinl-CJiK 

)|  Hotel.aebrdsuneiiceptioiiiibkiiccoiD- 


I    KaTp«t'sGutdc,and  Binaham'BVoi'- 
'   Me  10  Europe.    Uverj  ind  Posling 

? of  H.R.H?Om  Prince  of  \^es.° 
^ — J.  PENROSii:,  Propiitlor. 

PAPER  MERCHANTS,  STATIOHERS,  AND  PRINTERS, 
34  Nassau  Street,  DuMin* 

Every  nmcUUvTOnnecled  wllh  Sutlooeiy  Trarte  of  Flreucimi  quilt;.    Contncton  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  anil  tbe  leadtDi;  PnbHc  Compaalea  itr  Irelnna. 

^  DUBI.IN. 

JOSEPH  CANTLE7, 


From  "  Belgravia  Magazine^ 

(EZTBAOT  moM  "mtTOBTOAI.  SEETOH  OP  IBISR  FOFUH.T^ASB."] 
"  First  in  order  of  Poplin  houses  may  be  placed  the  firm  of  O'ltElLLT,  Ddhhb, 
&  Co.     From  the  good*  of  thia  firm  b^  present  Hajes^  Hlectsd  articles  for  her 
wardr(4«  while  ^e  was  still  the  Friucess  Victoria." 

d'Reilly,  Dunne,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

30  College  Oreen,  Dnblin. 

H.  B— Lusttoiu  fiLAOK  POPLINS,  as  Supplied  to  Qneen  Victoria. 

FRESH   fiOOKS   OF   TRAVEL  AND   DISCOVERY 
PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

PBIME^a  Anmnd  the  World '. 93  00 

PIKE'S  8vb-Tropical  SaniMei 8  50 

VINCENT'S  Land  of  the  White  Blepkaiil 8  50 

PALMER'S  Jkacrt  of  the  Eioduii , 3  00 

NOBDHOFF'S  Cal^omia 3  00 

NOBDSOFF'S  Northern  Cal^omia,  Oregon,  and  Sandwich  Jtlandt  S  00 

TBISTRAM'S  Land  <f  Modb S  50 

HAZARD'S  Santo  Dimingo 3  00 

tCINGSLETS  We»t  Indie*..., 1  50 

WALLACE'S  Malay  Afekipdago  ...-...'. -.:'...... 2  50 

SCHWEMfUBTWS  Start  (f  Afriea .; :..,,■  8  00 

MACGBEQOR'8  Bob  Roy  on  the  Jordan..'. : :.......%  SO 

BUSH'S  Beindetr,  Dogt,  md  Brtme-Shoet ; 8  00 

DIXON'S  FVee  Ruttia SW 

ORTON'S  Andet  and  the  Amaton 8  00 

S^"  Harpbr  &  Saatuxu  wUl  tend  the  above  -worlcr  ky  mail,  postage  prrjudd, 
to  usy  part  of  thit  Utiled  Statet,  ott  rtceipl  of  ike  price. 

Fbr  fiiB  Itaa  and  daeripUmtitfauab(mbml»,  at  trrllM  a  CempUULM  of  Bce^  of  nana 
._Mi.L^  >.. .. ^  J,  Swnuiu,  (H  BuFsK^  CAtAbuaow  iMth  uiU  it  mitts  awfl  on 


■1  bu  Uau 


OhM. 


f 


AASmO^  irOBTH  ^VTALES. 


,.'" 


v.-  .  -   '^ 


THE  PEIRHYN  ARMS  HOTEL 

•  '  -  '  * 

O.  BIOKJSTELIL.,  I*ROPRIETOR. 

An  Omnibus  attends  the  Trains. 


I>UBLIN. 


ARNOTT  &  GO.  (Limited)^ 

II,  12,  13^  14,  &.  1^  Henry  Street, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRAPERSi 

Cabinet,  Carpet,  and  Qeneral  Honco  Fnxnisliing  Warehonsemen. , ; 


T^O    T€)^X7-RI&TS,   &e; 

g^  A  1>Xr9fi|  IMPROVED  BINOCULAR  FIELD  GLASSES,  In  th*  new  metid  (Alatninlam),  w^fghlajr  only  a 
X^'OLn  X  a  fev  onncet,  from  £9  lOr*-  Abw,  the  NEW^KXSKET-ANEROID  BAROMETER,  ■peciolly  made 
for  Travelers.  Thermometere,  Compaav*,  fte.,  for  ume.  Also,  t^eir  IMl*ROV£D  STUDENT'S  MICROSCOPE— 
the  beet  and  cheapest  made.  GOUIiD   Sc   POftTJBR» 

Suooessors  to  Capy,  181-STR-A.NI>,  LONDON",  « 

OPTICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  (by  spbcial  APPonmiMr),  to  the  War  Offlee.  Ad- 
uiraBy,  frinfSy  Hovtak,  Kinf(f  CStLefsr.  RSlf^  Military  CbUitor  SiuiAtvtft;  Cairiet^'HMfltat;- Royal  Qeogri^pUqil 
Spdeity,  Royal;  London  Opthalmie  Hoapttal,  and  the  jSwediah  and  Norwegian  QowBmmenta.  ., 

i  ESTABHiIgHlgry   tTlg^l^TAR^    Otr>>  A    OBiyTTJRY.       - 

FALAIS  13E  SOm^AZ,  RgAR  PLACE  OfiABLES  ALBERT. 

-  W,  WELLER  &  CO.,  Proprietors.  -  ^> 

ALSO,    Oin    Gm.ANT>    II0TE;JL»   BRXJN,    BOLOQ-TTA.     .  " 

Greatly  enlarged,  newly  fitted  up,  and  famished  in  the  most  elegant  style.  Mode- 
rate charges.  Accommodation  for  fanHlies  and  sie^  persons.  Reading,  Con- 
versation, Smoking,  and  Dining  Kooms.  ; 

Garden  adjoining  the  Hotel  for  use  of  the  Visitors.     Personal  superintendence 
.of  the  proprietors.  ,.  ..,.,..    ^  I 

'~-  VILLA    D'ESTE   (LAKE   COMO).  '/  -'' '  ^^ 

GRAND  HOTEL  VHiLA  D'ESTE   ^i 

And  Heine  d? Angleterre. 

'A  Good  and  Comfortable  Hotel.    Situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Como,  in  hv  far 
the  most  beauti|iil  position  on  the  Lake.  GL/^NBLLA  FRERES. 

ft3 
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DIEPPE.-HOTEL  ROYAL, 


FaclngrheBesch.tlieBaUiiiiBEnabltBhiiisiiLaudttwPuade.  Ib one  nf  the moOT ptaaMiiUf- 
sltntuil  HoUla  In  DlepK,  Gaaniuidfag  ft  bE4Dtital  uid  extcuslire  Tlew  ol  the  ua.  yudUes 
lud  genUemen  iMtlng  Dieppe  will  llnd  at  tbis  BelabllBhment  elegant  lares  and  amsll  apan- 
menu,  and  tlie  beat  ol  accominodaUoa  at  verj  ree»anable  prices.  The  BefreahmentB,  Ac, 
■re  of  the  beat  qoalllf.    Table  d'Hote  and  PilTate  DlnnerB.    Bonas  opea  all  the  jear. 

LARSONNXUX,  Bnceeeeor.  LAFOSSE  AIMB.. 


MUNICH. 

GR4ND  HOTEL  NATIONAL, 
7  OTTO-STRASSE  7. 

THIS  Eicelleiit  fliet-Clua  Hutel,  lost  cmiiplcted,  la  leplete  wUh  eveiy  inadeni  comtoTt. 
Good  att«iu]aiice.     Splendid  iFcominodatlon.    Bathe  la  Hotel    OnmlbOB  at  StatlDU. 
Moderate  Chante*    ENGUSH  SPOKEN. 

^  CAFE  NATIONAL, 

Admitted  to  be  (he  aueet  la  Hnnlcli,  nnder  the  eaipe  maDagement  as  the  ORAHD  HOTlfti 
f  NATIONAL,  from  which  It  ii  aeparaled  bj  an  eileoalve  garden  beantlCoIlj  laid  bat  vlth  llow- 
(■   era,  [oontslna,  Ac    An  eiiellent  Milltflrj  Band  performs  eseij  evening,  from  8  to  11  o'clock. 

Admlialon  to  Gneata  of  Uie  Botel  Free,  and  la  the  public  upon  pajlu)[  at  the  Gate,  or  bir 

Seaeon  Ticket. 

DEGENKOLB&  BRAHSINGER, 

FROPBTETOItS. 


COOK'S 

EXCURSIONS,  TOURS 

in!  GIMUL  TMmDIG  AEMGIUNTS. 


1 


COOK,  fifOJT,  A  JENKINS,  261  Broadway,  N,  T, 

THOBCAS  COOK  &  SON,  FLEZST  STRBXTT,  LONDON, 

PIONEERS,  INAUaXTRATOHS,  AND  PROMOTERS 

Of  the  principal  Systems  of  Tours  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  have  OPENED  BRANCHES  OF"  THEIR  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA^  and  are  now 
giving  increased  attention  to  ordinary  traveling  arrangements, 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  RENDERING  IT  EIST,  PRACTICABLE,  AND  ECONDHICitl. 

»^^=»  During;  the  past  thirty-four  years  OVER  FOI7R  IIIILI«ION  TR  ATEI.EBS 

Ik^     have.visited  near  and  distant  points,  under  their  management,  ss^ely  and  pfeaaant^. 

Their  arrangements  are'now  so  extensive  that  they  cover  pditioiu  of  tbe  go  or  quarters  of 
tlie  s1obe»  At  their  office  in  New  York  can  be  found  t&e  RaiKvay  and  Steamship  Tickets  uied 
by  the  travelers  for  a  journey  through  all  parts  of 


IRELAND, 

SCOTLAND, 

ENQLAND, 

WALES, 

FRANCE, 


OBBMANT, 

BAVARLAl, 

ATTSTRIA, 

HOLLAND, 

BELGIUM, 


SPAIN, 

ITALY, 

TURKEY, 

BOTPT, 

GREECE, 


THE  LEVANT, 
PALESTINE, 
INDIA, 
CHINA, 
ftc.  Ac, 


SOLD,  IN  ALL  OASES,  AT  REDUCTIONS  FROM' ORDINARY  RATES. 

Round  tbe  'World. — Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins  are  now  prepared  to  issue  a  direct 
traveling  tidcet  for  a  journey  Round  the  World  by  sftam,  commencing  m  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
San  Francisco,  and  ending  at  any  of  those  places;  available  to  go  either  West  or  East  Price, 
first-dass,  $950  gold. 

Cook's  Hotel  ConponSf  available  at  nearly  300  first-class  Hotels  in  variCkus  parts  of  the 
world,  can  be  had  by  travelers  purchasing  Cook's  Tourist  Tickets,  guaranteeing  titcm  first-class 
accommodations  at  fixed  and  regular  prices. 

€oo1c.  Son,  9c  Jenkins's  General  TraTellns  Arranfirements  ai^  so  widely 
extended  tliat  they  they  can  supply  tickets  to  almost  any  point  that  Tourists  may  wish  to  visit,  iivall 
cases  at  reductions,  many  ranging  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  below  ordinary  fares.  The  regular  travel- 
ing ticket  being  issued  in  all  cases,  printed  in  English  on  one  side,  and  m  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  used  on  the  other,  and  it  contains  all  the  information  the  traveler  nee£. 

Those  contemplating  a  Tour  need  only  address  Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins,  261  Broadway, 
New  York,  giving  the  journey  they  propose,  when  the  price  of  the  tfckets  will  be  at  once  quoted.    ■ 

Cook's  Kxenrslonlst  is  published  monthly  in  New  York,  London,'  and  Brussels,  at  ten 
cents  per  copy,  or  50  cts.  for  Season,  and  contains  programmes  and  lists  to  the  number  o^  nearly 
1000  Specimen  Tours ;  tickets  for  which  are  issued  by  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins,  with  fares  by  every 
Line  ot  Steamers  leaving  New  York.  The  Excursionist  can  be  had  by  mail,  postpaid,  upon  ap^ 
plication. 


BRANCH 
^ASHIXCITOlf,  eor.  G.  and  16th  Stivets. 
BOSTOX.  104  Washinfrton  Street. 
LOXDON,  Fleet  Street  Ladgate  Cirens.* 
LIYEBPOOL,  Cagey  Street  (opposite  New 

Central  Station). 
HANCHESTEB,  48  PteeadUly. 
LEIOKHTEB,  68  Granby  Street 
BIBllNGHAM,  16  StepheasoB  Place. 


OFFICES: 

PABIS,  15  Place  da  Hayre. 
COLOGNE,  40  Dosiliof. 
BBUS8ELS,  ^  Gallerie  da  Boi. 
GENEYA,  90  Bae  de  Bhone. 
TENICE,  Grand  Hotel  Ylctoria, 
CAIBO,  Cook's  PaTtUon. 
BOHE,  604  The  Corso. 


All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  OO  OK,    SON,    &    JENKINS, 

261  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 


^» 


LONDON  BRIDGE  (General  City  Station). 

VICTORIA  (General  West  End  Station,  close  to  Buckingham  Palace). 

THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON  AND  THE  SEA  COAST 

OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON   AND    PARIS. 

<  Daily  Service  from  ..L,ondon  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations, 

in  connection  with  first-clasA  steamers  between 

NEW  HAVEN  and  DIEPPE. 

Through  Tickets  available  to  stop  on  the  way  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  &c: 

Spacious  Hotels  and  Restaurants  at  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations^  cUsa  at 

Newhaven, 


A  GENERAL  INQUIR'?  AND  BOOKINa  OFFICE 

'  AT  28  REGENT  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 

•     TRAINS  TO  BRIGHTON  (the.  Queen  of  English  Watering-Places),  also  to 
WORTHING,  EASTBOURNE,  ST.  LEONARDS,  HASTINGS,  the  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT,  &C.     Special  Facilities  for  Visits  to  these  beautiful  localities  diir- 
^      ing  Summer  and  Autumn. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Trains  frequently  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria 
Stations. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— Trains  from  London  Bridge  to  Wapping,  pass- 
^  ^  ing  through  this  celebrated  work  of  "  Brunei." 

^    BOXHILL,  DORKING^c. — Beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.    Trains  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria ;  only  a  short  journey  of  about  twenty  miles.     Re- 
^    turn  Tickets  issued  from  London- Bridge  are  available  to  return  to  Victoria,  or 
vice  versa. 

RETURN  TICKETS  for  four  days,  or  for  one  month  and  less  periods,  to  the 
LE  OF  WIGHT,  R^de,  Cowes,  and  Newport ;  for  Osborne,  Her  Majesty's 
Marine  Residence,  Cansbrooke  Castle,  and  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Bon- 
church,  &c  ;  also  Monthly  Tickets.    These  Tickets  Enable  Passengers  to  break 
their  journey  at  Portsmouth,  the  principal  Naval  Arsenal  of  England. 

^  General  Offices,  J.  P.  KNIGHT, 

LowdoifL  Bridge  Station.  General  Manager, 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Ca., 

OF  ENGLAND, 

Igsne  Tickets  between  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Holyhead,  &c.,  via  Chester,  to 
London  and  the  South  of  England  by  three  routes,  viz. : 

1.  THE  ROYAIv  (OXFORD)  JIOUTJ^  ihrongh  Ch«gter  «id  the  Valley  of 
the  Dee,  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Shrewsbury,  ipirmin^am,  Wa^ick,  Leamington 
(for  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenilworth),  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Reading',  and  Slough 
(for  Windsor — the  route  taken  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  traveling  between 
Windsor  and  Balmoral). 

Passengers  holding  Through  Tickets  may  break  their  journey  at^  Warwick  or 
Leamington,  to  visit  ^tratford-on-AYon  and  Kenilworth,  and  at  Oxford  to  visit^he 
Colleges,  &c, 

•  2.  THE  WORCESTER  ROUTE  fh)m  Chester  to  Shrewebnrj',  and  thehcei 
through  ^he  Severn  Valley,  Worcester,  Evesham,  Honeyboume  (for  Stratford-on- 
Avon),  Oxford  j  Reading,  and;  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

3.  THE  HEREFORD  AND  GLOUCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to 
Shrewsbury,  through  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Robs,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  Gloucester 
(for  Cheltenham),  the  Stroud  Valley,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor).  ' 

At  Gloucester,  the  line,  running  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  and  form- 
ing the  direct  route  between  London  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Lakes  of  Kil-. , 
lani'ey,  &c.,  branches  out  of  the  main  line. 

Saloon  and  Family  Carriages  (reserved)  may  be  obtained  at  24  hours*  notice,, 
for  parties  of  not  less  than  eight  persons. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Great  Western  Office,  James  Street,  Liverpool, 
or  on  board  the  Railway  Boats  plying  between  the  Liverpool  Landing  Stage  and 
Birkenhead.  ' 

Passengers  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  -*'  Grieat  Westei'O'  Tickets.!^ 


'  During  the  Summer  months.  Tourist  Tickets  ^available  for  a  month)  are  issued, 
enabling  the  holders  to  break  their  journey  at  all  places  of  interest,  at  a  Fmall  in- 
crease upon  the  ordinary  fares;  also,  'nckets  for  *^ Circular  Tours"  by  Rail  and 
Coach  through  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Wales  (North  and  South). 

Programmes  of  the  arrangements  are  published  monthly,  and  may  foe  obtained 
at  any  station  or  from  the  undesigned.  /^ 


To  the  Tourist  and  the  Antiquarian  the  GVeat  Western  Railway  possesses  feat- 
m&k  of  interest  unequaled  by  any  other  Railway  in  the  United  Kingdom^-  It  af- 
fords convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  Hallway;  access  to  places  sought 
after  from  the  historical  associatibns  connected  with  them,  such  as  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury (with  Uriconinm,  the  ancient  Roman  chy  and  bttttle^^fteld,  Withiti  kii  ea^  ^de), 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford, 
Woodstock,  Windsor,  and  many  other  places  ef  note,  all  reached  by  the  Great 
Western  route;  while  the  scenery  of  North  and  ^uth  Wales,  the  Valley  ^  tlie 
Wye,.&c.,  through  which  the  Railway  passes,  is  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britaio. 


Time-Books,  Maps,  &c.,  are  supplied  to  the  Steamships  running  between 
gland  and  America,  and  they  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  any  pan. 
America,  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same  to  the  undersigned,  of  whom  ti 
particulars  as  to  trains,  fares,  and  other  aiTangements  may  be  obtained. 

J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 
Paddington  Station,  London.  ^    ''    sS' 
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V    HOTEL, 

A.IRO,  Egypt. 

setabliBhment  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  Hdtel  de  I'Enrope,  at  Alexandria,  who 
it  the  moet  comfortable  hotel  in  the  East. 

1  the  most  beantif  iil  part  of  the  city,  in  view 
ents  going  on  in  that  world-renowned  city. 

IE  HOTEL,  Melrose. 

begs  to  call  the  attention  of  AmericnnB  visiting 
nforts  of  thia  Establish  men  t,  being  the  nearest 
the  Railway  Station  and  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
As  parties  coming  to  Melrose  have  often  been 
servantsofthe  railway  company,no  doubt  being 
Mr,  Mbzibs  would  feel  obliged  if  parties  would 
of  such  interference,  being  against  the  express 
yoompMy.  Mklbo..,  m  »,  1 8?0. 

G.  TOEEINI  &  CO., 
LCTURERS    OF    MOSAICS, 

tUirOO  ABKO,  PLOEEMCE,  ITALY.       

wiLLiAn  nopnANK, 


SWITZERLAXni. 

M  botdtt  «t  ■  Ptoteu,  overtook- 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LAVILLE, 
GENOA. 

B.  TROMBETTA,   P*ropri©tor. 

ThU  fint-rate  holel,  entirely  refurnished  and  embellished  bf  the  new  proprietor, 
will  be  found  deserving  the  pHtronnge  of  American  travelers,  bj  its  fine  utuation 
—full  Bonth — and  splendid  view  of  the  port  and  Che  superb  environs  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  bj  its  atlenline  tervice  and  moderate  charga.  English  spoken.  Bead- 
Ing-room  supplied  with  foreign  newspapers.     Baths  in  the  hotel. 

HOTEL  TROMBETTA 

Formerly  Feder^  "  ^       'M 

GENOA, 

Kept  by  the  same  proprietor,  alreadj  well  known  and  patronized  by  American 
bmilies  on  acconnt  of  its  eapenor  accommodations  and  well-fumisbed  apartments. 


EILLES,  FRAIJfCE. 


»TEL  DE  MARSEILLES. 

.DE     NOAILLES. 

imtation  of  Canmlnere.) 

1  opened  a  few  months  since  by  tlie  Proprie- 
s  Colonies,  which  for  IS  yeare  has  held  the 
8:  In  consequence  of  the  immense  nnmber 
;-the  tlotel,  although  vast,  still  its  acooinmo- 
I  to  the  traffic  The  Gb and  Hotel  db  Ma4- 
aence  established,  and  answers  in  alt  respects 
tf  the  public.  The  splendid  apartments  {in 
are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
rery  modern  invention  and  plan  having  been 
and  laying  out  the -floors,  rivaling  foi-  attend- 
)mfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Paris  and  Lon^ 
ims,  at  2,3,  4,  5  fi-8.  and  upwards  pei-  day, 
Oramtiff,  Lounginfj,  and  Jieadiitff  Rooma; 
Rooms  ;    Carrvagea  and  Omhibuees  in  the 

French  and  English  Newspapers.  Table 
It.    The  situation  is  altogether  exertional, 

celebrated  Allies'  do  Miilban,  the  port^  and 
e  to  the  Ridlway  add  Steam-Packet  Oflfces:  ■ 


ORAND  BOTBI.  DU  FARO, 

V I  O  H  Y. 


GISBinOT,  Prvprlelor, 

Immedifltdj  in  firoat  of  the  Park  and  Bubing  fialablUhment.     A  fim-oUtt 

house,  wilh  every  comfort. 

SEPARATE  PAVILIONS  POR  FAMILIES. 

FO.   BETTI, 
MANUFACTURER  OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAICS, 

8  Borgo  OgalaBBnti  and  Long'  Anio  Noovo, 

HOTEL   DIOUEDE, 

Directly  opposite  the  Railway  Station,  and  close  to  the  entrance  oi 

the  Ruins. 

FRANCESCO  PROSPERI,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  TRAMONTANO, 

SORRENTO.  *    - 

Directly  opposite  Naples,  with  magnificent  viwv  of  the  Bay  and  ita  nuToiokdin^ 

English  proprietm:  ■         .    '       T' 


V  I O  H  Y. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS. 


Od  the  Park)  in  rront  of  tbe  Kiosque  Hoaiqne  and  tbe  Casino. 

200  ChamberB.      Apartments  for  Fflmilies.      A  Grand  Saloon  for  Ffites,  c^ni. 
ble  of  containing  SOO  persons.      Smoking-ltoom,  wiih  Billiards. 

ROUBBAU   FI>ACXI,  Proprietor. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

HOTEL  DORANGE 

NEWLY  EMBELLISHED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Extensively  patronized  by  the  First  Families.     Situated 

near  the  Redouie,  the  Source,  and  Promenades. 

It  affords  the  Best  Accommodation, 

The  Tabic  d'  Hote  enjoys  i  gieal  reputalioo. 


.,r-^ 


MR.  MULLEB  IS  ALSO  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  HOTELS 

"DeDoiiTriis"&"DelaPiiii,"RiBilBlaPiiiiatMs, 


BMIM]        SPA..       [BILGIDI 

CHALYBEATE 
WATERS, 

The  Most  Ancient  and  the  Richest  in  Iron  in  the  World. 


Season  from  May  1st  to  October  31st. 

SPLENDD  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

"Witli  Bffineral  or  Fresh  Water  Baths,  Douches,  Vapor  Baths,  &c. 

Eigkt  Sovrees  Benowned  for  their  eiBeaey  in  rases  of  Debility,  Chlorosis,  ConsnmptiODy 
SteriUtj,  Maladies  of  Children,  Maladies  of  the  Stomach,  the  Eyes,  Clia?el,  Ac, 


MAGNIFICENT  CASINO. 

CONVERSATION,  READING,  AND  CARD  ROOMS. 
BALLS  AND  EVENING  DANCES. 

THEATRE— DAY  AND  EVENING  CONCERTS. 
FETES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  CAFJlS. 

Huntings  Fishing,  Shooting,  Riding  Horses,  Splendid 
Races,  Steeple  Chases.  Salubrity  of  the  Climate  pro- 
verbiaL  Celebrated  sites  and  walks  in  the  neighborhood. 
Direct  communication  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Europe. 

TELEGRAPH. 

N.B. — Fcnr  all  information  required,  American  Travelers  are  requested  to  apply  to  A^^JRSCH, 

Director  of  the  Casino  and  of  the  F3tes  of  Spa. 
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FL  OREJVCE. 


HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS, 

CORSO  VITTORIO-EMANUELE  AND 
VIA  GARffiALDL 

M.  Stignani,  well  known  to  all  Americans  by 
his  long  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  in 
Paris,  has  devoted  to  his  new  Establishment  all 
the  care  that  can  be  desired  with  regard  to  lux- 
ury, comfort,  and  the  table,  as  well  as  the  service 
of  the  Hotel. 

This  magnificent  Establishment,  with  full  souths 
ern  aspect,  contains  One  Hundred  and  Forty 
Rooms,  all  newly  furnished,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Arno.  There  is  a  fine  garden 
belonging  to  the  Hotel. 

Large  and  small  apartments,  saloons,  etc. 

Rooms  from  Three  Francs  and  upward. 

Table  d'hote,  restaurant,  and  reading-rooms. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Hotel  from  every  railway 
train. 


A: 


$4 


GmH  Hotel  dn  Loum  et  de  la  Fail, 

RUE  NOVILLES, 

(cannebi£re  prolong£e). 


J.  in^LQUET,  I>roprietor. 

THIS  vast  and  splendid  Hotel,  fitted  up  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance, and  luxuriously  furnished,  contains  230  Sleeping 
Rooms  and  20  Saloons,    t^  The  only  Hotel  facing  the  South. 

RESTAURANT  AND  PUBLIC  DRAWING  -  ROOM. 

^^^  D'HOTE  ^»'^^* 

London  Times,  Morning  Post,  Galignani,  Illustrated  London  News, 

Punch,  and  several  American  Papers. 

BATHS  ON  EACH  FLOOR. 

^*-i-ival  «^tia.  ^^  Train©-.  ^I^eRA'^^ 

The  prices  of  the  Rooms  vary  from  Two  to  Twenty  Francs. 
The  prices  of  the  Hotel  are  posted  in  each  Room.  If  visitors  stop 
some  days  they  will  be  able  to  have  a  good  Room,  Breakfast,  Table 
d'H6te,  Dinner,  Lights,  and  Attendance  from  Nine  Francs  a  day, 
according  to  the  floor.  A  very  comfortable  Machine  Wagon  (known 
as  a  Lift),  conveys  visitors  to  each  floor. 


•  N  O  T I  C  E.— Travelers  intending  to  honor  this  Hotel  with  their  patronage  are  respectfully  re- 
quested not  to  make  use  of  the  name  Grand  Hotel,  as  there  is  B^*  NO  HOTEL  OF  THAT 
NAME  IN  MARSEILLES. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES, 

GENES. 

Situated  opposite  the  Great  Theatre, 

In  the  most  Beantiful  Position  in  the  City, 

On  the  SQUARE  CABLO  FELICE. 

This  hotel  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  hotels  in  Genoa  which  is  situated  in  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  city,  entirely  away  from  the  noise  of  the  railway  and  the 
other  inconveniences  arising  from  proximity  to  the  port. 

EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'HOTE. 

Batfis  and  Equipages  in  the  Hotel. 

Omnibus  at  all  the  Trains, 


GRAND  HOTEL  BRUN, 

BOLOGNA. 

"W.  "WKLLKR,  Proprietor. 

The  best  recommendation  for  this  hotel  is  its  good  reputation.     Elegant  apart- 
ments and  single  rooms  to  suit  all' classes  of  travelers. 

Fine  Breakfast  and  Dining  Rooms;  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms; 
Reading-room  supplied  with  all  the  principal  journals. 

The  hotel  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 

EYRE  &  MATTEINI, 

American  Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

AMERICAN  Am)  EUROPEAN  EXPRESS. 
7  VIA   MAGGIO. 

Cash  Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers'  Drafts,  and  Circalar  Notes  of  all  the  principal  Bankers 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Money  collected ;  XJ.  8.  Securities  honght  and  sold ;  falflll  - 
ment  of  orders  for  Works  of  Art  of  all  descriptions;  goods  forwarded  with  the  ntmf>8t  care 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.   American  papers  on  hand.    Clients'  LiUggage  stored  free. 
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QRAND    HOTEL    VICTORIA, 

VENICE. 


Kept  by  ROBERT  'RTZEKSBRRGRR 

The  largest  Hnd  finest  honse  in  Venice  —  the  on);  one  built  pmposel}'  for  m 
hotel.  Eveiy  modem  improvement.  Service  on  the  Swiss  gjslem.  "  Qdma 
rechavhi."    Hxed  and  Moderate  Chargee.     No  Charge  for  Lightt. 

Munich  and  Dresden. 
To  American  Tkavelers: 

At  my  gallery  of  Photographic  Art,  Maximilians^ 
strasse  No.  4  B,  2d  door,  I  have  on  exhibition  photo-  ■ 
graphic  copies  of  the  celebrated  works  in  the  Royal 
Galleries  of  DresdeK  and  Munich.  They  are  especial- 
ly worthy  of  your  notice,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  originals,  but,  as  specimens  of 
Photographic  Art,  they  are  unequaled. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  Collection. 

FRANZ  HAHFSTSNaL, 

Hon orarj  Member  of  tbe  Dresden  and  Berllit  Academies  of  Flue 
Arli.    Pre^uted  nUh  the  Grand  Oolden  Medals  of  Ru«- 
6S  Bia,  AoBtrla,  Prussia,  England,  Bel^nm  and  QtteZB. 


ISrXJKElVlBERG. 


HOTEL  DE  BAVIEEE. 

Thii  Fint-Gau  and  Supeiinr  Hold,  ^luilEd  in  Ihe  caitre  of  Ihe  (own,  dose  to  (he  river,  b 

highly  ipokea  of  by  Englisli  and  Ameriun  Travclen  for  iu  gcKnl  ctunfiin  and  modeiau  chargies. 

SHOUSH  AND  FOREISH  NEWSFAFEBS. 

Qutilga  b  Ihe  HtxeL    OnmibuK*  lo  and  (wm  each  TmiD,    Engliih  Church  in  the  Hotel. 

DIVINIC    SKIfVICBl   EIVBJBY   SUPTDAY. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-UAIN. 


HOTEL  D'AIGLETERRE. 


J.  BEBTHOLDT,  Froprietor. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  FIBST-CLASS  HOTKL  begs  to  ckII  the  attention  of 
American  Tnirelera  to  thU  Fint^^lass  Honse,  feeling  confident  that  the;  nilt 
here  find  every  comfort  which  a  Leading  Hotel  affords. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SPOKEN  BY  THE  SERVANTS. 

Table  f  H3te,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  the  Beit  of  Wines, 

Splendid  Cuisine,  Reading-Room,  &c.,  &c.,  &o. 


HOTEL   DE   L'EUROPE, 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
ROME. 

A  first-class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  apartments. 
There  is  an  excellent  Table  d!Hote,  a  choice  se- 
lection of  Wines,  fine  Cuisine,  Baths,  Stables, 
and  every  convenience  appertaining  to  a  first- 
class  hotel. 

American  Travelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
HOTEZi     SCHWEIZERHOF, 
With  Its  Dependencies. 


EUnSBR  BROTHERB,  Proprietora, 


HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 

MILAN. 

PBIZE  MEDALS  m  THE  LAST  BELDIAH  EXHIBITIONS  OF 
1835, 1841,  and  1847. 

.J.  H,  VAN  BELLINGEN  &  MAXN,  8DREM0NT, 

Lisen  Market,  Na  9  (Uarohe  au  Linge,  Na  9), 

NEAR  THE  CATHEDRAL, 

ANTWERP. 

Manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp  Washing 
Black  Silks,  so  much  esteemed  all  over  Eiirope. 

Taffetas  Levantines,  and  the  splendid  Faille  Silk  for 
Dresses.    Neck-handkerchiefs,  &c.,  «fec. 

This  is  the  oldest  Black  Silk  Manufactory  in  Belgium. 
Rich  Faille  Silk,  Taffetas  Levantines  (Washing  Silks),  so 
much  esteemed  in  England  and  America  for  their  unal- 
terable black  colors. 

Dresses  from  ^20  to  $70.  Prize  Medals  in  different 
Industrial  Exhibitions. 


HOTEL  BYRON,  near  Villeneuve. 


OUSTAVE  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 

One  of  the  most  beautUnl  situationB  on  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Castle  Chillon,  Montreaux,  ClarenB,  Vevay, 
Lausanne,  Lea  Rocbers,  and  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

AmiDgements  made  en  pension  during  winter. 

OmnibuB  to  and  from  the  Station  and  Steamer. 

INNSPRUCS. 
HOTEL    D'AUTRICHE. 

This  6nt-clasB  hooM,  tince  1869  nnder  tha  maDagement  of  Mr.  Baeb,  of-tlw 
Hotel  de  la  VxUe  at  Milan,  sitaaled  in  [he  best  position  in  the  town,  conlaJDS  large 
Boites  of  apartments  for  families,  and  conifbttable  and  airy  rooms  for  single  gen- 
tlemen. BEADING  AHD  SMOKING  BOOMS.  GOOD  CUISraE,  Care- 
ful attendance.  ENGLISH  CHAPEL  in  the  hotel.  Choice  assortment  of  Wines, 
etc.,  etc.  Ur.  BASR,  Fiopiiotor. 

MILAN. 

ULRICH    &    CO., 

21  Via  Bigli, 

American  and  English  Bankers; 

Correspondents  and  Agents. 


LAKE    OP    COMO. 


HOTEL  BELLE-VVE, 

CAOBJfABBIA. 

:    In  a  lovely  fonition  on  the  shore,  and  directly  opposite  the  steamboat  Unding. 

STRESA  (Lac  MaJenrX 

Grand  Hotel  des  lies  Borromees. 

Thia  Imtel  is  directlj  opposite  the  Borromaan  Isles,  «ndenjojs  a  gaperb  Tiew 
wihe  sntTonnding  Bcertery,  "^ 

PALLANZA  (Lac  Kajeur). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PALLANZA. 

MagnJflcentlj'  Bitnated  oppoalte  the  Borromean  Islefl,  conimandine  s  epleiidld  view  of  tha 
Blmpfon,  and  nicely  tiheltered.    Moderate  chargea.  Mobb.  SKtacfillC  Fi^prtetor. 

LTTG-AXO  (Lake  Lugano). 

HOTEL   BELLE-VUE. 

BiTona.   E.   FOZZI,  proprietor. 

1.™^""*'  ""*■*'««  honne.  Bitnated  on  the  borders  of  thla  beantlttti  late,  new  tbe  Bteambont 
landing,  much  freqnepted  by  beat  American  and  Englteh  famlHeB.    ChareeB  very  moderate. 

Trieste. 
HOTEL    DE    LA  VILLE. 


MONACO. 


HOTEL  BEAC  EIVAGE. 

M.  SMITH,  F^roprietor. 

This  beautiful  new  house  has  recently  been  erected  on  one 
of  the  most  lovely  sites  at  Monaco. 

It  Goitaiis  all  tlm  loleri  imroYeneits, 

AND  ETERT  TIINS  BEpiglTE  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


°  RESPECTABLE  FAMILIES  need  now  have  no  fear  of  coming  in 
contact  with  persons  of  questionable  notoriety. 

BBLLAGIO.]  ON  LAKE  OOMO.  OTALY. 


"Peat-€tre  le  point  le  plus  ravissant  de  tous  de  lacs  Italiens.''— Babdbkbr. 


Hotel  and  Pension  Grande  Bretagne. 

Landlord^  M.  MBLLA. 

Hotel  and  Gardens  adjdn  the  Lake,  and  command  a  charming  view.    Pricbs  Modbratb. 
J^,B, — English  Church  Service  in  this  Hotel  twice  every  Sunday  during  the  Season. 

TELEO-RAPH    OFFICE. 


BELLAGIO,  ON  LAKE  COMO, 

HOTEL  VILLA  SERBELLONL 

M.  MELLA,  Proprietor. 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  SUMMIT  OF  THE  HILL,  above  the  Grande  Bretagne,  and 
commanding  what  is  generally  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  view  on  the  Lake. 

EYEBT  COMFORT  BEQUISITE  IN  A  FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL* 

SITU  A  TED  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  A  BE  A  UTIFUL  PARK, 
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VENICE.— Grand  Hotel  Royal  Danieli. 


H  DELIGHTFUL  jMHilion  in  Venice.  It  contains  17°  Chamben,  Salooni 
liing.  Ruding,  and  Billiuda.  An  INTERPRETER  will  be  found  al  the 
(  each  train.  «KN0TE8I  A  ViMFl,  Fio^ietm. 


MHoteHelaTonrileLo&ires. 

Veiy  much  Enlarged  and  Improved  by  Ihe  New  Proprietor.  MessiV  Campi  &  AUBBOSSi,  the 
former  being  one  of  Ihe  Fropiietora  of  Ihe  Hot«I  Bojit  Dailcll  at  Veniix,  All  Travelers  »ho 
irin  honor  this  Hotel  will  find  every  comfon  nquiied.    Semnta  speaking  all  necosaiy  languiECs. 

Large  and  Small  Apartments  for  Gentlemen  or  Families, 
And  tbe  Prioea  Reauinable. 

Hear  Venice.]         LIDO.  [Italy. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  LIDO,  ten  minutes  by  Gondola  from  Venice,  is  raj^djy  BECOMING 

One  of  the  Finest  Watering-Places  in  tiie  World. 


GOOD  LODGING-HOUSES— Prices  Most  Moderate. 


GRAin>  HOTEL  DB  LA  P  AIZ, 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 
Mr.  Koeler,  Proprietor. 

This  liew  and  magnificent  House,  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  Mont  Blanc,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
'  for  &  long  lime  was  patronized  by  Americans  at  one  of  the  first 
hotels  in  Geneva. 

GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  4  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 

Praterstrasse, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  moat  healthy  part  of  the  Austrian 
Capital,  in  the  Prateratrasae,  leading  to  the  Fashionable  I^omertr 
adu.  It  commands  fine  vifews  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  the 
Danube,  and  ia  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
Steamers,  as  well  aa  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station.  It  haa 
200  eleffontiy-fumuked  rooms,  forming  auitea  ot  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  large  and  small  Families.  The  Cniaiue  is  excellent. 
Times,  Galignani's  Messenger,  American,  French,  Italian,  and 
all  German  Newspapers.  Saths,  Stable,  and  Coach-Hoiiae.  En- 
glish spoken  by  vi\  the  servants. 


VIENNA. 


HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

(Foierly  k  Palace  of  tiie  M&  of  f  mtemlierii.) 

FRANZ  OSTERLE,  Director. 

•T^HIS  MAGNIFICENT  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  commands  splendid  views  out  of  four 
'*'  street  frontages,  and  is  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Music-Vereins  Hall,  the  Kunstlerhaus,  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Town  llieatre,  the  Metropolitan  Park,  and  the  Schwarzenberg  Platz.  It  con- 
tains 150  rooms;  a  magnificent  Drawing -Room;  comfortable  and  well  -  furnished  Bedrooms; 
Bathing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  and  also  a  richly-decorated  and  lofty  Dining-Room.  It 
may  be  ranked,  for  its  comfort  and  good  accommodation,  among  the  best  First-Class  Hotels  on  the 
Continent. 

^^»  PERSONS  OF  HIGH  POSITION,  as  well  as  LARGE  FAMILIES,  will  find  this 
^^^        Hotel  well  adapted  for  a  protracted  stay. 

N.B. — ^An  advantage  which  will  surely  be  appreciated  is,  that  Divine  Service  is  held  in  the 
Gothic  Chapel  of  the  Hotel. 

HOTEL  DE  PEUSSE, 

LEIPSIG. 


L.  KRAFT,  Proprietor. 


This  First-Class  Hotel  is  finely  situated  »n  the  best 
part  of  the  Town,  and  is  replete  with  every  comfort 

ACGOHIODATION  THE  yEKY  BEST. 

And  Terms  Moderate* 

AL.L.     L-ANQUAaES     SPOKEN. 
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DANUBE 


LINES  OF  STEHMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 

On  the  Danvhe From  JPassau  to  Galatz. 

''     '^  Theiss ^^     SzeeHn    '' Tittel. 

^^    ^^  Save *^     SUssek     *^  BOgrade. 


From  PASSAU  to  LINZ daily  s     p.m. 

"  "   LINZ        **  VIENNA  ...    "    7X  a.m. 
"     VIENNA"  PEST "    6>^a.m. 


From  LINZ  to  PASSAU  daily  at  6j^  a.m. 
"  VIENNA  "  LINZ....  "  "  6^^  A.if. 
**     PEST         "  VIENNA   "     "  6     p.m. 


(IIN*  STJ!IMM:SII  an  Express  Steamer  from  VIENNA  to  PEST  at  -jX  a.m.,  and  from 

PEST  to  VIENNA  at  ix  p.m.) 

From  PEST  to  SEHLIN  and  BELGRADE  four  times  a  we^ 
From  PEST  to  aiUBGEVO  (Bncharest)  and  GALATZ  twice  a  week. 


Fares  lolerate— EicAnt  Bestannmt  on  Boarl 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■   ^    ■  ■  ■ 

Direct  accelerated  service  between  VIENNA  and  CONSTANTINOPLE 
twice  a  week  by  the  Splendid  Mail  Steamers  of  the  Company  to  RUSTCHUK, 
thence  by  Rail  to  VARNA,  and  from  VARNA  to  CONSTANTINOPLE  by 
the  Steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

From  VIENNA  to  CONSTANTINOPLE,  68  hours  only. 
From  CONSTANTINOPLE!  to  VIENNA,  86  hours. 


Fa»l?©S  I  Food  included  (Coffee,  Luncheon^  Dinner ^  Tea),  Vienna  to  Constant 
tinople,  First  Class^fls,  121  80;  Second  Class ^p,  86  80. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  office  in  Vienna,  Wbissgasrbbr,  hintbkb  ZolIiAMTSStr assb. 
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METROPOLrM  HOTEL, 


VIENNA  AUSTRIA. 


RINGSTRASSE,  FR ANZ- JOSEF S-GUAI. 


The  Metropolitan  Hotel  is  the  Largest  and  Most  Com' 
modious  Hotel  that  has  yet  been  built  in  Austria. 

'The  pori.tioa  ai  the  HBtrapolitan  Hotel  is  anrivaled ;  in  the  heaJtiest  part  of  tho 
'^  Metropolis,  open  and  airy  on  all  sides.  Opposite  the  TjnJing  Pltee,  com- 
manding a  nne  new  over  the  Bing,  the  Sannbe,  I«>poldiberg  and  E&falsnbei^. 

The  Interior  or  the  Hotel  consists  of  Foni  Enndred  Bedrooiai  and  Sittliig- 
Boomi,  Table  d'Hote  Boom,  Brsakfait-Room,  a  Saitaorant,  a  Beading^Boom,  with 
a  well-liimiahed  Librazy.  German,  French,  EDgUsb,  American,  and  Italian  News- 
papers.    A  LadT*!  Boom,  wiib  a  Large  Piano.     A  Smokiiig  and  BilUaidiAoom. 


OMNIBUSSES,  CAKRIAGES,  HORSES,  BATHS. 

Xeles''Bpt>  Station  In  the  Hotel. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

Tlie  Seasi  GoneiOii  tliii  Ist  of  lay, 

And  Continues  until  the  31st  of  October. 


The  Mineral  Waters  are  excellent,  and  the  best  physicians  hold  them  in  high 
consideration.  Fifty  thousand  visitors,  whose  stay  at  Baden-Baden  is  more  or 
less  extended,  here  enjoy  pleasures  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  recherche. 

CONCERTS,  BALLS,  THEATRES,  RACES,  HUNTS— nothing  is  want- 
ing in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

The  Saloon  of  the  Conversation- House,  the  Reading- Room,  with  its  great 
choice  of  Newspapers,  the  Restaurant,  Cafe,  and  Billiard- Rooms  are  kept  open 
now  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  public  will  find  that  the  abolition  of  the  Gambling-Tables  has  in  no  man- 
ner changed  the  attractions  of  Baden,  the  Committee  being  determined  that  it 
shall  remain  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Queen  of  Watering- Places. 

Travelers  arrive  with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  numerous  railroads  that  con- 
centrate at  this  point.     The  Hotels  are  excellent  and  the  prices  reasonable. 

~  L.    L^MBIN    &   CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARMS  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION, 

No.  5  Rue  Trapp^,  Liege,  Belgium. 

Patentee  of  the  Celebrated  "Comblain  Central  Fire  Breech  •  Loader," 

Specialty  for  the  United  States  Market 


OF 


SCIENCE  &  INDUSTRY. 


Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1873.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  Ass't-Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  With  the  Assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Science  in  the  United  States.  Large 
i2mo,  over  800  pages,  Cloth,  $2  00.  (Uniform  in  Style  and  Price  with  t^e 
Volumes  for  1871  and  1872/ 


Pnblislied  by  HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  &  Brothers  will  send  the  above  Volume  by  mail^  postage  prepaid^  on 
receipt  of  $2  00;  or  the  Three  Volumes  sent^  postage  prepaid^  on  receipt  of$^'  00. 
SO 
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GENEVA. 

GIGARS  and  TOBACCOS. 

T.  L.  JTJILLI^Hr), 

GRAmS   QtTAI,  14  (Next  Door  to  the  Cfkf^  dn  Nord). 

IMPORTED  HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  AMERICAN  TOBACCOS, 

(QAII-    ANO    AX). 
Great  Cbaic«  of  (iehuia«  HeersclianiiiB,  Snord-Cane§,  &  Ci^srettes, 


OBNBVA,  SWirZBSIiAllD. 


HOTEL  ECU  DE  GENEVE. 

HAAKE  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

COLOGI^ 

JOHN   MARIA  FARINA, 

OPPOSITjE    THE   JUI_ICHS-PLACE. 

THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER  OF  THE 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE  SINCE  1709. 

nentjor  to  their  M(]«<Hea  tha  Qneni  at  Orut  Briblm  ud  Inliad,  Iks  Kim  of  PnHk, 

tkeEBpcrDTorAastri*,  UwEAptrerofsil  tlwBiiriM,  ttcPrlnnof  nalaa,  «c.,  Ac 

PRIZE  MEDALS  in  LONDON  i8<t  *bd  iS6i:   HONORABLE  MENTION  in  PARIS 

iSjs  :  PRIZE  MEDAL  ih  PARIS  1S67,  ahd  VIENNA  1S73. 

f*  AYfTTAIV   Wilh  tegaid  10  the  gtsl  number  of  manufacturei  rf  a  KKaUed 

V«XU  X  AUX^a  EagdeCcJogiMcamtdonbyptopIewhoBucceededinRHling; 

a  firm  of  FARINA  in  order  10  be  able  to  it]}  Ibeir  anide,  il  is  0^ particular  Dcceisily  to  cauHcm 

addreH:_JoiiANH  Madia  Faxina,  GECKNtaiii  dkh  JI'lichs-Plati  (whidi  means  oppoule  the 
JOlidB-Place),  Cdloghii  (wilhniil  addilioo  of  any  number). 

TiBvelera  TJaiting  C^ofcne,  and  intending  lo  buy  my  Eenuine  Irtide.  are  (autinned  against  b^ng 
led  aatiay  by  cabmen,  pudfts,  commBaioDers,  and  otbcr  partiea  who  offer  their  aerrkes  to  them.  I 
Ibenfore  bi^  to  atate  tiiat  my  manubcture  and  shop  arc  in  the  same  hovse,  situated  orpcsiTu  the 
JiUidiS'Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happeni  namelj^  (00  fteqnently  Ihil  (he  aaid  persons  condnct 
(he  uninatnicted  slrangerv  lo  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  wJiere,  notwitivlanding  assertidh 
to  tlie  contrary,  they  are  remuneraled  wilh  nearly  half  the  part  of  tiie  pnce  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remnneration  by  a  lugh  ^rice  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  iidpoeilian  is  practiced  in  almost  every  Hotel  in  CotcKite,  where  waiters,  commis- 
aioners,  ^,  otTer  to  straiten  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  thai  il  is  the  genuine  one,  and  that  I 
delivered  il  to  liiem  for  the  purpoae  of  selling  it  for  my  a««int  . 

The  ofdy  certain  way  10  gel  in  Cdo^e  my  i;eiiiiine  aiticle  is  10  bu^  it  personally  in  my  ovm  houac 


ENGLISCHER  HOF, 

LUCERNE. 
JOHN  RBBERy  Proprietor. 


A  first-class  house  in  every  respect,  situated  directly  opposite 
the  steamboat  landing ;  splendid  view  of  the  Rigi  and  Filatus  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Fre.nch,  English,  German,  and 
American  newspapers;  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms;  Private 
Parlor.     Liberal  arrangements  made  for  Families. 

HOTEL  BEAU -RIV AGE, 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  position  on  the  lake,  with  a  full  view  of 
the  opposite  Bernese  Alps,  this  first-class  establishment  contains 
every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveler.  Gardens,  Ter- 
races, Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  I^oreign  Newspapers,  prompt 
and  courteous  attendance.     Onmibus  at  all  the  trains. 

PETER  B^^JZZA.]SrTI  &  SOIST, 

ManufactorerB  of  Florentine  Mosaics. 
Studio  of  Marble  and  Alabaster  Sculpture, 

13  LUNG'  ARNO  COBSINI. 

fSr  The  Oldest  House  in  FIiORBZf  OB. 

DARMSTADT. 

Ij.   •VETIKTQ'EjR,    Proprietor. 

LAB6ELT  PATRONIZBD  BY  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  TRAVELER& 


Florraioe.— Hotel  Washington. 

6  LUNQ'  ARNO  NUQVO. 

ALEX.  GOBBO,  Pbopbikt 

This  new  establishment  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  citv,  and  has  a  fine  snnny  exposure, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bellosgnardo  and  St.  Minfato.  The  Reading  and  Dining 
Rooms  flront  on  the  Arno.  Foreign  Journals,  Baths,  and  Caniages.  OMNIBUS  AT  THE 
STATION.    ENGLISH  SPOKENT   Front  exposed  to  the  snn. 

^- _^ 

CANNES. 

Hotel  de  Gray  et  d' Albion. 

Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  extensive  Park^  and  weU  known 
to  the  American  and  Ihglish  Traveling  Public. 
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HOTEL  MONNET, 

OR     . 

TRois  ooimoinnss, 

VEVAY,  Switzerland. 

SCHOTT  &   CO.,  Propkietobs. 


BEADINil-BOOnl,  CONTAINING  AOIEBICAN,  ENGLI8B, 

PRENCH,  GBRMAN,  AND  BITSSIAN  HEWS- 

PAPBB8,  C0NTKB8AT10N,  BII<- 

UARD,  AND  SMOKING 


Thb  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margia  of  Lake  Geneva, 
with  a  magnificent  view  .of  the  Lake  from  the  gardens  iii  front  of 
the  hotel    The  accommodation  is  first  class  in  every  respect 

Arrangements  made  daring  the  Winter  en  Pension. 


ORAND  HOTBL  DB  RUSSIA, 


100  chambers,  and  has  ev 


id  Mnmt  Blatic.   The  botel  eotslilm 


Heidelberg.— Prince  Charles  HoteL 

(IN  THE  MARKBT-rLACB,  NEAREST  TO  THE  CASTLE.) 
With  lAe  bat  vtea  of  the  Ruitu/roia  nearly  all  the  windouri,  and  only  ten  miniitei 


uUv  hotel,  patronized  bj  tbeir  Huf  a1  HlghseuM  Ibe  Prince  and  PiineeM 

fltWalH  and  Prince  Alfred.  Is  wlchonl  qnegCIUD  the  larg«ac  and  besl-alliuted  «etabtishmen( 
In  the  tuiTii  Ibt  hmtlleB  and  iDdlTidnals  who  vlait  tb«  celebrated  castle,  or  make  a  longer 
etST,  being  near  all  the  attractive  pdnn  and  at  the  flwtottbe  ruins.  It  contalua  laiee  and 
email  apartmenlBOl  all  deecriptloiis:  Ita  roomB  are  light,  1^17.  cheerAil,  and  ml j  comfMi- 
able ;  and  the  hotel  Is  condncted  on  the  must  liberal  scale  under  tbe  penona]  snperlntend- 
eiioe  of  the  proprietors,  Herra  Snmmer  and  Ellmer.  Superior  table  d'hfite  at  1  P.M.  and  6 
P.M.  Warm  baihs  In  tbe  hotel.  Reading-ruuni  anuplled  with  [beLondonlVnus.Qali^nanCa 
*Wii«r,  and  American  papers.  Two  aining-rooms  (In  one  of  them  no  emoting  alFowed). 
Fresh  Icost  In  the  pond.    Prices  moderate.    Umnlbos  of  the  hotel  to  meet  all  tr^ns. 

^rr  BUmer  hoe  bcenfsr'Piany  yeart  tfu  vumoffer  0/ tiu  Hotel  Baur  an  I.ae  tU  ZurieK 

White  Star  Line, 

a  S.  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

WEST-END  AGENTS— SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

41  &  43  Maddox  St.,  Bond  St,  W. 

linggage  Warehoiued  and  Forwarded. 


OENEVA,  Switzerland. 
HOTEL  DE  LA  METROPOLBL 


n.   BAUK,   DIRBCXUB. 

This  Bolel,  the  laiveet  eBtabllebmeDt  nt  Geneva,  and  among  the  lareeat  tn  Enrope,  eon' 
talnips  more  Uian  tffree  tinndred  Bpaiioos  and  elegantly  (aralnhed  roonw,  arranKed  boli 
for  ftmily  partlea  and  ulnele  pieeM,  ia  allnated  to  the  moat  hToraWe  nortlon  of  the  dtr, 
in  the  Tfclnltj  of  the  Bridge  of  Mont  Blaoc,  and  directlj  oppo^lc  a  large  and  beantlfal 
Oarden  which  botden  npon  the  Lake,  vbete  the  steamboata  have  their  landing. 


HOTEL    DISCH, 

COLOONE. 

Th*  BcM  Dlich  In  Bridge  Blr«>t  ItTerThlRhlj  remmniended.    It  is  m«t  eentntlji  eltnalad 
iqaal  atltnlbn  and  eiiUlt)'.    The  Proprictcin,  Mam.  Diais  A  Cafilub,  have  ■  Urge  tiMorx 


HOTEL   BEAU-RIVAGE. 


GENEVA. 


This  Bnt-dua  hong«,  the  onl;  one  In  Oenera  posseeelng  a  Garden  uiil  Terrace,  ci 
ins  on  eicepllonal  view  ot  the  Lake,  Hoant  BlHnc  nod  its  nnn,  ts  sLinaCed  In  t 
,—  ........ ...u ,^ — .  n.._g^33^    ATI  modem  cuDTenl. 


A.  GOLAY  LERESCHE  &  FILS, 

MANUFACTUKEES  OP 

WATCHES   AND   JEWELRY, 

'  31  Qaai  des  Bergnes,  and  1  Place  dn  Port, 

GENEVA. 

Ofle  of  the  olilesC  mana&ctories  of  Genera,  well  known  in  America  and  foreign 
countries  for  tbe  perfection  of  their  Watchee  and  thsir  beantifol  assortment  of 
Jeweliy. 

Same  Firm  In  FJiBIS, 

2  Rne  de  la  Paix. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  are  sold  here  at  the  same  prices  as  in  the  Geneva  House. 
Correspondenta  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 


BERNEBHOF  (Hotel  de  Berne), 
BBKNE. 


■t  s  terr  nL     .  . 
sirilen :  lur^  lerni 


irtmenU.    Ulwul  u 


INTBRLAOHBN. 


GRAND   HOTEL   VICTORIA. 

MoHs.  E.  BUCHTI,  Propbietor. 

This  new  nnd  beautiful  bonte,  elegantly  situated  in  ils  own  groiinda,  with  fine 
views  of  mounlnin  scenery  on  nil  sides,  contains  210  rooms,  together  with  Becep- 
tion,  Reading,  and  Billiard  rooms,  Mqmc  Saloon,  etc.,  etc.  American  and  EngUdt 
Journals.     Omnihua  at  all  the  trnins. 


j^ix  -  LES  -  BA.nsrs. 


GRAND   HOTEL   D'AIX. 

E.  GUIBEKT,  I'R 


FONDA  DE  LA  ALAMEDA, 

MALAQA,  SPAIN. 

'nils  Qret-clan  boose  Is  Oncly  sltnated  in  tiie  piincipal  purt  of  the  atj,  on  Ibe  public 
Promenade,  and  loaoAged  t>y  the  pn>prietora, 

BBUNETTI  BROTHERS. 

HOTEL  ffAHGLBTERBE  (Englischer  Hof  ).-PRAGUE. 

Pkopeietor,  Mb.  F.  HUTTIG. 
Thl«  Bret-mle  EetabllBhroent  la  much  frequented  by  ErellBh  travelers  for  Its  modemla 
cliBKteii,  comfort,  and  clettnlineiifi.    It  la  ultaoted  new  the  Hailwaj  Station  and  Poel-Ofllce. 
Tabled'hrtie,4o'd<>cl[.   Dinner  i  la  cart*  or  at  died  price  at  anj  honr.  Bogllah  newapaper*. 
English  and  FtbhcIi  spoken. 

To   AUERZCANS  VISITING   EUROPE. 

WM.  JAMKS  ADAMS,  Fubllther  of  BaADSaAw'B  Railwat  and  Steah  NiTiaAnon  Gniiin  tot 
Geeat  BalTtlN,  lalUKD,  and  the  Cosuhkht  or  Kosopt,— Lohhoh,  99  Flebt  Stbezt  [E.  C.J. 

Courier  Bagi,  F^jrlmaaleaus.  Uaali  BelLi,  SnApeaclu,  KaUoar  tluge,  Waterpruir  aaiL  Uibl  froof 
Uoati,  Tracellera'  Wilting  Casei,  Iskitaudh  Dint  Faitenera.  Luggaee  LibeJa,  and  TiwelUng  Snip. 

daenpdoa  oV  Nutiwiery  fur  Trkrellerj,  ^lygln  WaakinE  Buuka,  and  eTciy  rciiui^ite  lor  TnnU 


nsriOE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  CHAUVAIN. 

OPEir  ALL  THE  TZAE— ^UtKEBN  ASFSn. 

CANNES,  FRANCE. 
HOTEL    BEAU    SITE. 

Splendid,  Jirst^lasa  Hotel,  o/Mtropean  r^utaiion. 

120  Bedrooms;  Saloons  adapted  for  every  Class  of  Travelers;  fine 
Break&st  and  Diniiif  Booms;  Smoldiif,  BILLIA£D,  and  BKADIHO 
K00II8.   Conversation  Saloon. 

The  finest  BitnaUon  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  ia  the  centra  of  a  (pKodOrnnge 
Garden,  adjoining  I^ord  Brougham's,  commanding  magnificent  views. 

English,  French,  and  German  Spokes. 

OMNIBUS  ATTENDS  ALL  TRAINS. 

GEORGirS'  GOITGOLTZ, 

Proprietor. 


WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

8el/-ioindinff  Chronometera  and  Sal/ Chronometera.  Ji^watefa, 
Mflk-of-Seoond  Sbrse-Timers,  and  Plain  Watches.  lAidies'  Watchr 
es,  plain  or  ricfdy  decorated.    Every  watch  guaranteed. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS    ON   ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING    BIRDS. 
The  oboice  ia  .this  estttblishment  is  bo  varied,  bo  beaatifnl, 
and  BO  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that  the  opportnnity  of 
purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

Same  House  in  Paxis,  6  Rne  Scribe; 
New  York,  No,  23  Union  Square, 


BERLIN  and  DRESDEN. 

ROBERT  THODE   &  CO., 

AKERICAN  BARKERS. 

DRESDEN:  'WilsdrnfTer-StrasBe,  No.  1,  in  oonneotion  with  the 

U.  8.  Consulate. 

BERLIN :  Friedrich  -  Strasse,  No.  171. 

United  States  GoTemment  Secarities,  as  well  as  Drafts  on  America,  EDgland,  and  France, 

bought  and  sold. 
Reading-Rooms  ftimished  with  BngUsh  and  American  Papen. 
Post-Omce  well  attended  to. 
Packages  of  all  kinds  forwarded  to  America. 
Travelers*  Lnggage  received  and  stored. 

8  0HW  ALB  A  OB.        ~ 

THE  ALLEE  SAAL; 

OR, 

HOTEL  DE  PROMENADE. 

A  First'Class  HoaBe,  oontaining  Concert  and  Reading-Rooms^  Bath-Rooms,  &e» 
N.B. — ^There  is  a  banking-(^ce  connected  with  the  house,  where  drafta  will  .e 
cashed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 


CHARLES    HIESS, 

Ko.  8  QBABEir,  VIEHNA. 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  CIGAR  PIPES,  TUBES,  MOUTIii 
PIECES.    Amber  wrongbt  into  any  pattern  at  the  shortest  notice. 

KAJTUFACTORT  OF  GABVXD  OAK  TUSNIIUBE. 

LOUIS  &  SIEGFREED  LOVINSON, 

Ko.  Sa  BOBOIHEEHSIRAaSB.    .  . 

A  lai^  assortmsnt  of  Port-folios,  Easy  Chairs,  Wardrobes,  Tables,  Writing-Desks,  Ckxdc  Gases, 
•le.,  constantly  on  hand.    Mamuvaoiobt,  Na  44  Domoxukiit  STaaasa. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  WE,  Berne. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the  "Monnaie  Pederale,"  with  a 
beautiful  Garden  and  Terrace  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
"  Alpes  de  I'Oberland."  Very  good  house,  recommended  to  En- 
glish travelers  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  accommodation. 

HARPER'S  CATALOGUE. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Books  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  including 
IVorJks  of  Travel  in  all  parts  of  the  Worlds  History^  Literature,  Theology,  Bi- 
ography, and  Piction,  see  HARPER'S  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 

receipt  of  Ten  Cents.  » 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN  -  NEUHAD8EN  -  HHINEFALL 


SOIiWiU'/il'HHOF  HOTEL. 


The  SoHwiiiMBOF  asil,  greatly  enlMged)  !■  known  tn  Amei 

best  hotels  In  a*ltieH»od.  lin.  posliioii,  opwihlte  the  celet)rKled  ■'  Fslls  of  Ihe  Rhine  "  la 
maguiaccDt.  Fine  Park  ud  enrden,  Unrlraled  uannranitc  view  or  Die  Alp».  Henlltiy 
dlimte.  Obarcfa  Serrice.  Fair  Tronc  Flebtne.  Pttita  moieMe.  AirnnaemeulB  TOT  Fam- 
illu.    HoMl  OiDUlbasw  at  SchaffhaiueD  and  Neakausen. 

GRAND  HOTEL, 

NICE,  FRANCE. 

SOUTHERN  ASPECT,  IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION  IN  NICE, 

OPPOSITE  THE  NEW  8QUAHE. 

COHTAININa 

MAeNiriCKNT  SUITES  of  APAftTMENTS, 

SPLENDID  SAtOONS, 

READING,  SMOKING,  and  BILLIARD  ROOMS. 

PRICES  MODERATE.  ,^^ 


COLOGNE. 


HOTEL   DU   NORD. 

The  only  first-class  Hotel  contiguous  to  the  Central  Station, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rhine.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Fine 
View  over  the  Rhine.  Garden  and  Baths.  French  Cook.  Om- 
nibuses at  every  Train.  Sale  of  choice  Rhine  Wines  for  exporta- 
tion, &c.     Tariffs  in  every  room. 

Sot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  HoteL 

Over  43,000  visitors  stop  at  this  hotel  yearly. 

FRIEDRICH  &  WIE8,  Proprietors. 


HOTEL   DE   HOLLANDE, 

MAINZ. 

Opposite  the  landing-place  of  the  Rhine  steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station. 
It  is  most  pleasantly  sitnated,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine  for  the  accoml 
modation  of  families  and  tourists.  Mr.  Budingen,  the  new  proprietor,  has  newly 
furnished  the  hotel  throughout,  and  hopes,  by  unremitting  attention  and  moderate 
prices,  to  merit  the  patronage  of  English  and  American  trayelers.  Mr.  Budingen 
exports  the  best  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines. 

M  u  isr  I  o  H. 


HERMANN  BKANZ, 

BOOK  &  PRINT  SELLER 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA, 
Brienner  Strasse,  No.  8. 

Laif^  Stock  of  Prints,  Photographs,  Views,  ChrAnos.  Extensive  Collection  of  Photographs  of 
Modern  Pictures.  Paintings  on  Porcelain.  Kaulbach  Pictures  complete.  Photographs  of  the 
Pictures  of  the  Penacothek.    Tauchaitz  complete.    Guide-Books,  Maps. 

.  r. 


FOUR   SEASONS  HOTEL, 

Minn;cH. 

ila  Fint-Clua  Hutel  la  dtuted  In  Uh  new  NixftnUlu  Btmt,  ulileti  h  Justlfcnoilderedoiia 
t  fineal  Street!  In  Oemuuij,  u  ireU  (or  ils  magnificent  snd  gnnd  bnlldlDgi,  u  ftr  Ita  bMutUnl 
cuBoUl  pitnunnftdr/  II  la  fitted  up  In  a  IuxufIdld  Bty]^  com^lflf  elegmucq  uid  comflvt,  ind 
«eA  All  tha  modetD  accompluhraenta  of  &  fint-rate  ealBblltbrnent.  The  dui-ges  ue  mod*rmta 
Ind.  AHa  SOSIHOHHEIHB. , 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

DEUTZ,   COLOGNE. 

This  first-clase  and  splendid  Hotel  is  aitaated  by  the  aide  of  tfad 
Rhine;  at  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne,  and  commanda  beautij^  viewk 
of  the  Cathedral  <i  Cologne.  ■  The  accommodation  is  nnsnipassedi 
there  being  extensive  Suites  of  Ajiartments  elegantly  furaiahed  for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rpoma^  Saloon^  &c.,  for  Gentlemen. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Bridge  and  Centiral  R^lway 
Station,  Dentzhas  become  a  desirable  reaidence  for  VisitorB.  With- 
in a  fea  minutea*  walk  or  ride  of  the  Central  Station,  it  is  quiet 
and  free  from  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnibuses  to  andfivm 
each  Train.  During  the  summer  months  a  Band  of  Music  plays 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Sbtel. 


HOTEL     DE     BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mb.  E.  DEEMEL,  Propmeter. 

This  unrivalled  Establishment  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Place  Hoyale,  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  King's  Palace,  one  front  on  the  Place,  an- 
other on  Bue  Royale^  the  principal  street,  and  anotter 
on  the  Public  Parh^  Dn  which  are  the  Poyal  Palace, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Houses  of  Parlior 
•ment  This  Establishment  still  maintains  its  rank  as 
the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on,  the 
Continent.  Its  Table  d'Hote  is  highly  recommended, 
and  wine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  Avnerican,  French,  German,  and  English 
journals  may  be  found,  including  "Harper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  visiting  the  suburbs  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the  ■ 
most  moderate  terms. 


WIESSADEN. 

■yiUTOBIA    HOTEL    (formerly  HOTEL    DUBtNGEE).— The    Proprietors 
t»k«  Ibli  opporUDit;  of  UBnrJng  Uis  KoUlitj  and  Gentry  thtt  they  will  tpae  do  ezerllDDi  or 


imfortabk  nridem 
and  to  gin  evfTf  sattaTiicUon  fcir  the  el«g*Dce  uid  camrort  of  the  npi 

ca  thl>  Haul  Hill  be  found  aupsrior  to  any  Mber  at  Uda  wnteriDg  plno 


J.  HELBACH  S,  HOLZAPFEL,  Pbopribtors. 

:ole1,  one  of  the  bml  on  the  Uocuinent, 
•1  TtimUj  Hi  Eijgl.dl :  ■!>«  n«iUlr  >b.  IMm 
4  thta HiiUl iriSllMr  tIiU  1  Uid  l&i Pn^iMor 

trj  gimftin  Willi  Budmla  nfiijii ;  anil  IM  dtnMloa  [•  iri  DmrnlHt  auTnnIn  wU  and  u  ■  bliblj  ustmUi 
Mim  cf  mMm  «r  of  tMnwir  nJMim,  M  wblat  a  laleiiilM  ■v^n  or  Aw  aena  tmw.laU  oiuEi  OiiEwlu 

THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL,  BONN. 

Thl«(lr«-raleBnaiinri™i8dHot«1,patronliedbythBEnKlii.h  Royal  Family,  NobWty  and Gedtn-, 


Hww^r 


thp  itiotar  1*  Bo^iTaM  Qflraft    The  r^nkn  nn— nail  .Smr  York  Hen. 
.. ,T  .,._.K.  •     -■InlhadlffarenlSlllinB-Rodinl 


'   BAU.EB  &  BATKBMAC, 

JSVMWS'^  tee' (HotraT  AT  BSBIOIf, 

Ko.  3*  UNTEE  DEN   LINDEN, 

NFu^R  THE  HOTKL  DU  NORD,  AND  OPPOSITE  THK  llOTKL  DK  BC 
A  targe  aj>AonmP1iC  erf  DIuddhiI'.  Pearii,  and  Colored  SLnnes.  rrc^mrtad  and  unma 
_... _,_.._    ._.,^   Alarwamirtinsatof jBFelryandOoililaBdSilyonirareofUioi 


HOTEL   EMPEREUR   ROMAIN, 

VIENNA. 

Tbie  Bial-claH  Hotel  is  e)tnated  [n  the  healthiest  [mlt  of  ttie  city,  Knd.de0eneBtbfl  atten- 
tion of  Ci-RTele™  Bit  Its  eleanlliieas,  mnderuCe  iiricea,  end  well-nlred  apnttmenls,  pstt  of 
them  oveilooklDE  a  Inrn  i^uden.  This  Hiitel  U  recoiDinended  tti  the  palRnage  of  tha  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  travelers  of  nil  ualinns.  Bicelleni  culdne  li  la  emit,  and  flret-rala 
priTate  dliiners  at  any  bonr  of  the  diiy.  English,  Amerlenn,  Freneb,  niiil  «erm»ii  neWspt.- 
pars.    English  spoken  by  all  the  iraltera.  DuTZLIiR,  Pro|>rietor. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  METZ, 

METZ,  FRANCE. 

KEPT  BY 

nVfons.   CA.N"j^UX. 

HOTEL    ROSE, 

WIESBADEN. 

A  first-class  establishment,  recently  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with  every  modern 
convenience  and  improvement  Standing  in  its  own  extensive  and  beantiful  gar- 
dens, in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  estabHshment  of  the  Karsaal,  it  has 
long  been  favorably  known  and  patronized  by  American  and  English  £unilie&. 

Table  d'Hote  at  1  and  at  5  o'clock. 

LADIES' DRAWING-ROOMS.  SMOKING-ROOM.  READING-ROOM 
SUPPLIED  WITH  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  FRENCH  PAPERS. 

COLD  AND  HOT  HINEBAL  BAl!HS  IN  THE^OTEL, 

snpplied  with  water  from  the  HOT  SPRING  (Koohbrannen). 

HAEFFNER  BROS.,  Pttfprietors. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

*^Finisked  in  detail^  magnificent  in  outline,^'* 

Old  Testament  History. — New  Testament  History. — Ancient 
History  of  the  East. — Greece. — Rome.— -Gibbon. — Hume. — 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages. — Hallam*s  Constitutional  History: 
— France. — Queens  of  England.  Illustrated.  Laige  i2inOy 
Cloth,  $2  CO  per  Volume. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Habpxb  &  BsoTuns  vnll  send  either  qf  the  above  worl(8  by  mailt  po^age  prepaid^  ^  <my 
part  cf  the  Upted  States^  on  receipt  q/  the  price, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


dranH  Hotels  d'Ampliion-Ies-Biiios, 

Beautlfolly  situated  in  the  Department  of  HAUTE  8AV0IB, 

nearly  opposite  LAX7SANNB. 


These  three  large  Hotels  are  under  the  management  of  Monsieur 
GoNGOLTz,  Proprietor  of  the  well-known  Hotel  Beau  Site  at  Can- 
nes. They  are  situated  near  th6  borders  of  the  Lake,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  Park,  and  oflfer  every  inducement  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  EXCELLENT. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 
SERVANTS  SPEAEINa  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  AND  ENGLISH. 

DRESDEN. 


HAANS  HANFSTAENGL, 

PRINTSELLER  AND  PUBLISHER. 


^^ 


PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Largest  stock  of  Photographs  of  DRESDEN  GALLERY  in  all 
sizes.     Most  El^ant  Bindings,  Water-Colors,  Scraps,  Scrap-Books. 

ALBinHS  OIYEH  IN  TO  THE  BARGAIN. 

Stallstrasse,  1. 

if^  Close  by  the  Hotel  BeUeme  and  the  Picture  Gallery. 
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VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

DRESDEN. 

This  first>rate  Establishment:, 

SITUATED, NEAE  THE  SBEAT  PUBnO  PEOMENADE, 

Combines  Comfort  with  Elegance, 

and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 

SPACIOUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 

X^o  Superior  Ttiblea  d'Hote  t>aUy. 
Private  Dimiera  at  any  hour.     During  the  Winter^ 
Jioard  and  Lodgviig^  at  vei't/  moderate  'prices. 

CARL  WEISS,  Proprietor. 

Atr    PETIT    BAZAR> 

NEWMARKET  13,  Corner  of  FRAUENSTASSE,  DRESDEN. 
Great  Magazine  of 

DSESS  GOODS  AHD  EEABT-MADE  OLDTHIHa. 

Mtmujiictori/ of  the /amoita 
Saxon  Damask  TABLE-LINEXT  and  SHEETING. 

READY-MADE  UNDERCLOTHES.     EMBROIDERIES. 
JOSEPH    MEYER. 


BOTEI.   DE   BELZ.BVIEV, 

Dreaden, 


MesHs.  KATSER  &  FBANEXI,  FroprietorB. 
,  TliiB  fine  large  -Establishment,  situated  on  the  ban1<s  of  the 
Elbe,  between  the  two  beautiful  bridges,  facing  the  Theatre,  the 
Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedial,  adjoining  the  Brussels  Terrace, 
and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  contiuns  One 
Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  Apartments  combine  Elegance 
*iaid  Comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gardens  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  views 
of  the  River,  Bridges,  and  distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of 
the  Hotel  afford  its  Guests  an  agreeable  and  private  Promenade. 
Table  d'Hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  at  any  hour. 
To  families  or  single  persona  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  the 
■winter,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 


BOTEL   DU  JUAA,  DlJon. 

M.  DAVID,  Proprietor. 

This  firat-rate  Hbtel  is  tha  nearest  to  the  Baitway  Siation,  the  Catbedral,  and 
the  Pablic-Garden  Salooiu.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Familiee.  Table- 
d'tldCe.  Private  Carriage!  for  hire  bj  the  hour.  Gngliah  Newspapers.  Om- 
nibuses Co  conrey  Passengers  to  and  ftota  each  lYaio.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  BttentioD  is  paid  to  English  Visitors. 
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STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

R.  OADIER,  Proprietor, 

This  excellent  first-class  Hotel  will  open  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1874  for  reception  of  Guests  and  Travelers.  Being  most  beautifully 
situated  in  fhint  of  the  Grand  Harbor,  opposite  the  Royal  Castig, 
the  view  of  the  city  from  the  Hotel  is  truly  grand.  The  House 
contains  Four  Hundred  Bedrooms,  besides  several  Dining-Kooms, 
Parlors,  Reading- Rooms,  Caf^,  HUiards,  Baths,  Laundry,  &c.,  &c. 

STEAM  ELEVATORS. 

Gas  and  Water  every  where.    Thorough  ventilation.    Polite  Guid«s 
furnished.     Servants  speaking  all  languages.    ^S"  Prices  to  Suit. 

HOTEL  RYDBEEG. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.   Restaurant. 

OUSTAT  ASOLTS  SQUABS. 

S..CADIES,  Proprietor. 


MOSCOW,  RUSSIA. 


HOTEL  DUSE  AUX. 


CHAMBERS  AND  SALOONS 

'?vom  0\v«,  "SLxxNoU  "?\S\^  Co^^*  '^vt  "Oa^  "C^,. 


AT 


ONE    RUBLE    FIFTY    OQPS 


AMD 


TWO  RUBLES  FIFTY  COPS. 


BATHS  AND  BILLIARDS. 


MAISON  DES  PRINCES  DE  GEORpU, 

KEAB  <niE  LARGE  AND  8IAII  THEATRES, 
In  Front  of  tlie  Kremlin. 


OMNIBUSES  AT  THE  STATION. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  D'AIGLETEEEE 


H.  SCHMITZ,  Proprietor. 

SITUATED  in  the  finest  position  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  fi-ont  of  tlie  Celebrated  Isaac's  Church. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER, 

COKTAINtNG  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  APARTMENTS. 


TABLE  D'HOTE  and  DINNERS, 

,  A    LA    CARTE, 

AT    REASONAet-E   PRrCBSi 

LARISE  SALOONS  FOR  RECEPTIONS. 

ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AND  FRENCH   SPOKEN. 

tW  R  S  aU  LA  R    BOARDERS   AT    REASONABLE    RATES. 


ST.  PETERSBURG/RUSSIA. 


N.  JOCHIM, 


DEALER  IN  ALL  ARTICLES  IN 


Halacliiti),         And  Siberian 
LapLazDli,  Stones, 

2  RUE  MICHEL,  OPP.  THE  HOTEL  DE  LTDKOPE. 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA. 


F.  L.  MERTENS, 

fukdeaiIr 


NEWSKI     RROSPECT. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  FURS  of  all  Descriptions. 

Tbii  la  oonBldflied  the  X-AKGEiST  and  CHEAPEST  EBtaI>lisliiiMnt 
of  tile  kind  la  St.  Peteiaburg. 


TRIESTE. 


HOTEL  DELORME. 

This  beautiful  new  house  is  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  Trieste. 
Table  d'H6te.  BATHS  on  every  Floor.  Service  at  fixed  price  and 
&la  carte.    Omnibus  at  the  Station.     Prices  reasonable. 


CA-RLSB^JD. 

HENEI  MATTONI, 


EXCLUSIVE  EXPORTER  OF    ' 


ll 


1,500,000  BOTTLE  EXPORTED  AHNCiLLt. 

•  ^O^K'  TIkh  Uinen]  Waura  an  especially  «fficacioiu  b  caHS  of  Heailbam,  Colic,  DrKDloy, 
*^B  CaDirh,  Jaundice,  laEammalicai  at  the  Liver,  Goul,  ChiDoic  and  Acute  Rbcunadni, 
CSnircl,  Hypochmdria,  and  Hyneria. 

The  SOURCE  DO  ROt  OTTO  ii  panicolailf  diadnguiihgd  for  iu  icneihl*  lute  tat  iti 
delicate  but  actiTc  lutiao  npon-lhe  vriteia. 

A  Fine  ErtaUlahmeat  at  GreHhUbel  . 

For  penoTu  recommended  to  thia  source,  with  a  Medical  Attendant,  Dr.  RaDKER,  attached  la  the 
Bitablishmenl.  I*~  Direct  communicalion  hr  Rail  with  Carlshad,  NeudaiuchtadenweKh,  and 
■Wclchan-Wii^sitE.  All  demands  Tor  Roonu,  as  well  as  for  a  supply  of  the  Waten,  to  be  addresnd 
lo  HENRI  MATTONI,  Pmpticlor,  Carlsbad. 
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TURIN. 


ROMAN  EMPEROR  HOTEL, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 

A  FIKST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

OF  EUROEEAlf  OELEBEITT 

and  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION, 
MUCH  FKEQDENTID  BT  AMURTCaM  Ain>  ENQLIflH  TBATXLSRS. 

DiBtinguiahed  for  its  elegance,  comfort,  and  courteous  attention 
to  ita  guests. 

Measn.  LtfHR  &  ALTEN, 

Fropxietors. 
GKAHD  HOTEL  COLLET, 

No.  eO  Rna  Impflriala  kucI  b0  Itua  dn  rj*Iiiiperatpics,  near  Plaoe 

X-ouls-le-O-ruid. 

Thta  Holel  it  irf  recent  eanMrnctloii,  and  Is  rscommended  fir  Ita  flus  (lti]atloa,«Iiidi  M 

—  -,  .K.  ^...  ,.  -e  clly.    It  contalna  lino  fmnllj  apartiiient*,  ReiiliDg-Raam,  Tabto- 


.    InUrpretor.  iu  , 

.    LTONS,  FBAHCB, 
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This  hUDBe  la  lilnstAd  In  the  OnestpiMlttoii  Id  Baden-Badeii,  ImineillatelT  opporlle  Ibe 
Drinkhalle  »nd  ConiwuaUon-HoiiBB.  Splendldlj' laraiBlied.  Fine  Wtne  -  Ceflsr.  Cnlalns 
not  Burpueed  by  toy  Id  Oenaaay. 

LAUSANNR 
HOTEL    RICHE    MONT, 

KEPT  BY  F.  RITTER. 
HOTEL  DE  PARIS,  STRASBOURa,  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Riifenuhl,  rroprkur  al  thia  BorlTiiled  EaUbtiahment,  napectfiillr  oB^Tt  Mn  grateful  acAuonI- 
vdgmeuti  to  the  KD^UhNnblLilr  and  OeDlry  for  their GDiitiniied|HtrDa>ge,wiitHVnk!ahifDA«lf4»fthla 
occjifloD  toasaare  Tnvelara  fl-^itine  Blraahourt  that  no  dtfirif  will  be  apaivd  on  hU  part  lo  reader 
IhelrdojoumattheabovBlloielbolbconifDrtaHaaniaiillaRirlor)'.  Charttos nirider»le.  nrnkfait, 
Ifr.  Mc  Table  d'H<Me  at  1  o'clmk.  Sfr.,  utd  at  d  o'clock.  4fr.  Breakfuta  and  Dinncn  d  la  tarti 
at  all  prlKa.    Rooma  from  1ft.  BOe.  to  Mr.,  Ilehta  bcloded.    Piation  ttom  6fr.  to  STr.  per  day. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLAND^:, 

-  BADEN, 
A.  Roeaslor,  Fropiietor. 

This  fsvorlW  and  flrat-claBa  HotaJ,  ailnated  nssr  the  Korsaal,  Promenade,  and  "Phmtre, 
comtnnnda  one  ol  tbe  most  cbumlile  views  In  Baden,  The  Increase  ol  basInesB  Tendering 
tt  necesaary  to  enlarge  tbe  Hotel,  whlcb  now  eonaiaUi  oF  more  than  a  hnndred  aleeplnii 
apartments.  eleguiC  aTttlng-raoms,  and  a  ^rden  fur  tbe  use  of  vlaltura.  It  la  coDdactedllf 
der  tbe  Iramediaw  aaperinieadeDce  af  the  Proprietor,  wbo  endeaTor*.  by  tbe  moet  strict  U- 
tentlun  sud  eicBedloKlj  moderata  price*,  to  merit  the  contlnned  patroDBire  oT  Amerletn 
Tutors.  "TlmeB."*c..  iuido[ber]ournBla,  The  wlneg  of  thle  HMel  ar?repnt«d  of  tbe 
beat  quality  In  Baden,    Plied  moderate  charges  for  every  thing. 

Breakfast,  49  kje,  Tahlc-d'Hole  at  one.  1 11.  94  kr. ;  at  ;iiK,  1  fl.  48  br.  Mr.  Boenler,  re- 
maining sole  Proprietor,  will  gpare  no  pains  to  deeerye  the  confldente  of  Knglljb  Imieteft. 
Open  during  tbe  wlQier.    Engllab  uapoken.  ■     • 


HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL. 

This  SoPEBioB  Fibst-Class  Hotkl  for 

FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Is  admirably  situated  on  the  Jung  fernstieg,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Alster  Basin,  and  is  most  centrally  situated 
for  visitors;  unrivalled  accommodation,  combining  comfort  and 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  higliest  respectabil- 
ity, and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.     Table-d'Hote  at  4  o'clock. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
FRIEDRICH    BOHLEE, 

ZBIL,  54,  NEXT   DOOR  TO   THE  POST-OFFICE. 
PBIZE  MEDALS,  London,  1862. 

MANUFACTORY  OF  CARVED  STAGHORN  AND  IVORY  ORNAMENTS,  CARVED 
WOOD  WORK,  Furniture,  aod  Fancy  Objects. 
CLOCKS,  LAMPS,  BRONZES,  CHINA,  FANCY  ARTICLES  of  every  deecription. 
SPECIALTIES  of  German  Articles.  ^ 

VIENNA  BRONZES,  Marquetry,  Leather,  and  Meerschaum  Goods. 
RUSSIAN  LEATHER  Articles  in  all  Varieties. 
TRAVELING  ARTICLES,  Toilette  Requisites,  Ac,  &c 
Superior  Copies  of  the  "  Ariadne,"  by  Dannecher. 
Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  Jtilichsplatz. 

Fixed  Prices. 


TURIN. 

HOTEL  TEOMBETTA, 

Transferred  to  the  Finest  Quarter  of  the  Town. 

LEOPOLD  BAGLIONI,  formerly  Manager,  and  now  Proprietor,  of  the  above-named  Hotel, 
#  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  friends  that  his  well-known  HOTEL  TROMBETTA  will  be 
transferred  to  the  beautiful  building  forming  the  comer  of  the  Roma  and  Cavomr  Streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Porta  Nuovb  Station,  opened  isth  February,  1873. 

The  Hotel  has  been  entirely  and  newly  fitted  up  with  great  luxury,  and  according  to  the  latest 
improvements.  It  now,  more  than  ever,  offers  the  most  desirable  residence  to  Travelers  visiting 
this  fine  climate.  Suites  of  apartments  for  families,  and  elegant  well-fumished  rooms  for  single 
gentlemen.  Conversation,  Reading,  and  Smolcing  Rooms.  Excellent  accommodation,  combined 
with  reasonable  terms.  Foreign  newspapers.  Omnibuses  at  the  Station.  Arrangements  made  for 
a  protracted  stay. 
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■ANTWEEP. 


CHRISTIANIA. 


HOTEL  SCASDISAVl 


Clir.  Ang.  Smith. 

MUM  o[  He  New  Jersey  Geitral  Railroall. 


New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal-Fields  of. 

wilUnlhelimilioflbe 


Pennyslvania.     i2mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  fl  00 ;  Paper,  75  cents. 
¥, . 1  _: *■-!. , — I  — ^ f.i. '-V,  ipcTudcd  wilhii 


und  of  the  prDmincnt  streets  of  inlemi  to  the  traveler.— A'.  K  Tritiau. 

Published  bv  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


HOTEL  GIBBON,  LAUSANNE. 


BITTER-KOaSEI>,  Froptletor. 

BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM. 

Situated  in  iht  renm  of  fhe  Toa.'n,  and  most  convenient  for  Visitors  on  pleasnra 
or  bnainess.  It  commands  a  fplendid  view  of  the  Qflags,  &c.  ;  and,  being  con- 
ducted on  a  libeml  scale,  it  is  patronized  ity  the  highest  dataei  of  society  in  Hol- 
Imd.  It  is  also  much  frequented  bj  TraTOlers  for  the  comfort  and  first-rale  ac- 
commodalion  it  alTorda,  ns  well  as  for  the  inrariabte  civilitj  shown  to  risironi. 
Ootd  aadwarm  B"ths  mmj  he  had  at  any  hour.  Carriageifor  hire.  Table  d'Hote 
at  half  jiaat  4,  or  dinntr  a  la  cnrie. 


HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 
Coblenz. 

EISENMAN  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

This  firat-claBH  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  nearest  to  the  landing  of  the  Steam  Packets.  It  not 
only  commauds  a  beautiful  view  of  the  River,  but  ia  immediately 
opposite  the  Castk  of  Ehrenhreitstein. 

This  highly- recommended  Establishment  combines  Superior 
Accommodation  with  Moderate  Pnc^, 


Hotel  Breldenbach,  Dnsseldorff. 

_RAMBR  &  BERGKMAN,  Proprletore.— This  tKvorile  aitd  well-kDown  Hotel  hi  li 

b»tiuidioo«<«reeal>lepfl-"'"- "—    "■ •— -— ' '- 

bcaotifal  Park,  aaf  -  -^- 
centnlly  eltnued,  a 
Elberfeld,  and  BerU 
—  "-■'-Q  PalnUnEe. 


Euidiooi«t<«Teeableparto(  the  Alee— the  principal  promeDBde  of  the  lown,  doee  to  tbB 
tifnl  Park,  and  a  afiort  dielsnce  from  the  lanSlPE^lace  of  tbe  sleimera.  Ii  ia  moM 
■ally  Bltnaled,  about  midway  between  the  Railway  Stations  £orAli-la-Ch»pelle,  Coloime, 
rfeld,  and  BerUn.    It  ia  alao  wlUiin  a  few  doora  of  Mr.  Sdralle'e  Eiliibilion,  or  GBDar 


B.  Somerfeld,  Embroidery  IVIanufactarer, 

42  L«ipilrer  Street,  Berlin, 

Has  the  greatest  stock  of  finislied  nnil  nnfimshed  Fmbroideries.  The  new 
rooms  are  famiahed  with  &  nch  nnd  taslcfid  stock  of  nil  articles  in  thia  branct^ 
which  enables  him  to  execute  every  order  C'ven. 

HOTEL    DE    L'EUROFE, 

Prince  of  Wain  BoteL 

PatroDlied  by  His  Ro; a)  nigbneeB, 

Bat  and  Cold  Baths ;  Interprelere ;  OmnlhuBes  to  all  the  Steamboats  and  StatioDi. 
ALEIAKDRIA.  BOYPT. ■ 

GRANH  HOTEL  DE  FRIBOURG. 

J.  MONNBT,  Proprietor. 

metmcled  and  nt 
h  tbe  Alpa  nnd  M 
very  moderate  r» 


ently  cnnetmcted  and  newly  famlehed,  is  eltnated  In  one  of  the  fli 
_i  --'-'--'-  ■'--      d  Mont  Blanc  In  rail Tlew.    Permanetit  amu 


The  EnipreBB  Rlizabetli  Hotel. 

PROPRIETOR,  JOHANN  UEUOL.— Thla  F 
capital,  near  BL  Stephen's  Square.      '         '   " 


many  Tears  past:  hjip  been  entirely  and  thorooEhlv  repaired,  and  all  Us  apartments  newlj 
elwantly  fnmishcd  by  ila  new  proprietors.  Ilandsonie  Dinlng-Rooma,  and  DLniog-HaU, 
n  wnden,  Beading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  hme  been  added.  £nelish,  American,  and 
~^*-  pBLpere  on  file.  Private  Dinners  and  <t  la  carU  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  En^lah 
and  commiaBloueiB  in  attendance.  Chareee  moderaU.  Cuitiae  Bapmioi. 
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GRAND  HOTEL   DE   PARIS 


MADRID,  SPAIN. 


FALLOIiA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS. 

SEVILLE,  SPAIN. 

FALLOLA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 

FONDA     SUIZA. 

CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 

FAIiLOLA  FRERES,  Proprietors. 

FONDA    DE    PARIS. 

CADIZ,  SPAIN. 

» 

FALLOIiA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 
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BREVOORT  HOUSE,  ITew  Yoek. 

•y  HIS  WELL-KNOWX  HOTEL  is  looted  on  Fifth  Ayenus,  comer  of  Eighth  Str«l,  nev 

__i.._. ; -.^ .._.,__^.  ....  The  BrevoIm'^M  alMjs  b^M^&voriM 

Khich  it  is  kept  iKiog  such  u  to  ipecially 

CLAm  &  WATTE,  PROPBIEIOBS. 

jBJffSTBL  HOTEL.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

BORDEAUX. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  KEPT  BY 

F.    J^.    HUE. 


M.  Hue  does  a  very  Kctensive  WiTie  busineae. 


ill 

jng 

I     O 

;^^ 


OONTINXafTAL  HOTBL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Plrst-CIaKa  Hooae,  possessing  every  modem  improremNit  lor  promoting 
the  comfbrt  of  viBilors,  and  coodocl«l  npoii  h  scale  of  liberality  unsurpnased  by 
any  in  America.  Guests  are  entertained  od  dther  the  European  or  American  plan 
M  their  option. 

THE    SPECIAU    ATTENTION    OF 

Aiem  TOURISTS  to  Eratije 

^nd  OTHERS 

MORRELL'S  New  Firsf-lkl  Storage  WAREHOUSE, 

Nos.  102  to  114  East  Thirtj-Secoiid  Street, 

raxtendine:    to    Fourth    A. venue,    Ue-w    "yorle    City. 
Which'  poeseflees  nnptidor  and  drflt-cluiB  accomma^Uon  for  the  receiving  of  connlgnmentB 
trmn  Buy  part  of  Europe  or  America,  of  »11  kinds  of  artli^«.  Tmnks,  Ckbcb,  and  other 
PackageB.  consisting  of  nerchandlae,  Arllclea  of  Tlrtu  and  Works  Of  Art, 
tor  the  storing  of  the  sgme,  at  teasonshle  ratts,  until  their  retnm  or  longer. 

ALL  CDSTOIH-HOIJSE  BIATTEBS  will  be  promplly  and  carefDllj  atlBDded  lo 
npon  receipt  of  InvnicEs.  li;tters  of  Inetinctlon,  and  deposit  for  dntiee.  AU  cliarsealor 
rrelght,  CartaEs,  Labor,  Inanrance,  &fi.,  wfU  Iw  advanced  If  reqnired. 

FOn  FURTHER  PARTICVLABS  see  clrcolar.  nhlch  can  be  obtained  tt  the 
office  of  the  Atnerlcsn  Register,  Paris,  &nd  at  the  principal  Banking- Honaeg  thnmgboot 
Burope,  or  forwarded  by  mall  when  deelred.  All  packagea  and  commnnlcationB  mnst 
be  directed  to 

JOHN     H.     inORRELL, 
NOS.  102  to  114  Eaat  32d  Street,  New  Tork  City,  V.  S.  A. 


NE\V^  YORK   CITY. 


HOFFMAN    HOUSE, 

HAOIBOH  SQUARE. 
EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

BAID  BY  ALL  TRATELBBS  TO  BE  THB  BEST  H<yrEL  IN  TBB  WOULD. 

C.  H.  READ,  Froiyrtet4yr. 

J  NOS-W  YOHK   CITY.  ~ 

NEW  YOKK  HOTEL, 

Occupying  an  advantageous  position  on  Broadway  for  visitors  to  the 
City — convenient  to  business  and  social  centres— liiis  long-establish- 
ed Hotel,  having  undergone  thorough  and  complete  repairs,  embrac- 
ing H'ew  Furniture,  New  Carpets,  Additiondl  Baths, 
an  Elevator  of  the  latest  design,  and  other  important 
additions  for  the  comfort  of  Guests,  offers,  as  in  the  past,  those  in- 

li  ducements  to  the  Traveling  Public  which  have  secured  its  enviable 

and  well-earned  reputation. 

i  We  would  assure  those  of  our  Patrons  who,  in  past  years  have 

i  made  our  house  their  home,  that  while  introducing  many  important 

modern  conveniences,  we  liave  not  destroyed  any  of  its   famihar 

•  attractions. 

FRANK  WRISLEY  &  TO. 


R.  D.  JACKSON, 

OVSTOM-HOUSB 

AND 

Genebal  fmmm  Agent, 

67  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


•  m     m     •  ■ 


TRAVELERS  AND  OTHERS  ABROAD,  by  aeading  their  Goods  to  MY  CARE,  through 

Mess.  JOHN  TRIPPETT  &  BRO.,  Liverpool, 

Mess.  VE.  A.  EBEL, Havre, 

Mess.  UHLMANN  &  CO., Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 

CAN  AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE, 

And  saz/e  the  Enormous  Charges  imposed  by  the  Foreign 

Express  Companies. 


=3  In  all  cases,  an  Invoice  certified  by  the  AMERICAN  CONSUL  should 
accompany  the  Goods  where  VALUE  exceeds  $100,  American  Gold. 


REFERENCES  W  LONDON : 

JVIess.  T^.  H.  Cole  &  Co., 

85  Gracecliurch  Street. 
REFERENCES  IN  PARIS: 

n.  D^Orival  <fe  Lugenbuhl, 

Q8   Bnne.   Nouvelle. 
25  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  CUSTOM-HOUSE  BUSINESS. 
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STi  LOUIS  St.  LoDi8  Street, 

HOTEL  "'I""  """^ 

QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

"Ho  Ubnuy,  bowever  modest,  Bhoold  he  wUhont  thin  work  of  retereuce."— -V,  Y.  Wotld. 

HAYDirS  DICTIONARY  OF- DATES,  relaring  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Krference.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Vincbnt, 
Asaiatant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  oftheRnval  Inslitntion  of  Great 
Britain;  and  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Important  Mattel-  adapted  to  the 
Wants  of  American  Headere.     Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  Oa 

'Hiere  Is  notblne  omitted  thiit  cud  fnlrly  be  lonked  Tor  III  sncb  ■  work ;  and  the  render 
wonld  very  much  mleiake  IM  cbnracter  weta  he  to  Infer,  as  he  mij-lil  from  its  title,  liat  it  Is 
Dottalngbnt  adIctlonHryofdalce;  for,  while  H  le  each  s  diclliiuar;.  It  Is  somethiaK  mon, 

and  were  he  vrllllag  to  practice  deceit.  It  Is  well  nlsb  au  eihnnatlve  work  In  leapectlo  lla 
Imnwdlata  pnrpose.— Bii«on  Tramier.  

FauusBaD  ui  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Naw  ToBE. 

f    THE  STATE  LINE. 

STiTE  OF  mmniau.  I  stitb  op  hevadi.    I  stite  of  aiabiiu. 

sun  OF  TIBCINIA.  KTATB  OF  JADIINA.       STATE  OF  HIIIIESOTl. 

STATE  OF  OEOBGll.         I  STATE  OF  lODJSIANA.  I  STATE  OF  FtOBIDA. 

FIRST-CLASS  NEW  AND  POWERFUL   IRON   SCREW  STEAMERS, 
SAILING  WEBKLV  BET1VEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW 

Via   BELFAST,   IBELANI>, 

From  Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York. 

DBNHAKit,  andtheCONTiKBNT,  AT  LOWEST  THBOXTQH  BATKS^ 
SALOON  ACCOMMODATIONS   UN8UKFA8SBD. 

Cabins,  $70  &  $80  GOLD,  according  to  location. 

(V- For  dates  of  sailing,  &c.,  apply  in  New  York  10 

AUSTIN  BALDWIN  Gt  CO.,  Agents,  72  Broadway. 

GLASGOW:  Lewis  T,  Merrow  &  Co.,  65  Gteai  Clyde  St  ANTWERP:  Clerk,  Diion,  S  Co. 
BREMEN:  C.  Z.  L.  Kleingenberg.  HAMBURG:  Geo.  Kirschmann  «  Co.  HAVRE:  C 
Brown.    NAPLES;  Ctrulli&  co-    PARIS:  F.  Poshet  &  Co.,  1.,  Boulevard  Sebjslopol. 


AUSTRIAN  LLOYD.       1S73.       Trips  of  the  Steamers 


II 


AnlTil— Tncado; 


TmufermeDt  il 


WednetdsT  i^ttL 
AniYil— Tueadaj 


ODce  per  week,  Sat- 
— > —  ntahL  Tmii 
hTbI  Sirra  to 
BjmToefl  Bt«Biner  froa 
CouBtanl^ople  «n 

ArriTil  in  S  dKjs. 


Ever;  Satnidar 

TnimtermeBt  at 


Once  per  w«ek|  tij 

direct  eipnsa. 
SotOTdar,  at  10  A.1L 


Eleccud  Uonday  from 

Bniyrna  ani  Bi/ra. 

Second  Friday  liom 

AUraindria, 


Second  Thnmday 
from  Jan.  Stfa, 


BaCnriar  morning, 
Ttanaferment  at 

Airiial  In  T  daja. 


Stnyrna,  Siira,  and  | 


Arrfval  InCdaTs. 


Second  Thufedav 
from  Jan.  Sth.  rta 
SyratndBrituiiti. 


EreiTSatai 


Once  per  week 
Tbnniday  night 

Arriral—  BatnrdaT 


TTia  andSj/ta. 


id  Thursday 


between  Ports  mentioned  below.     AUSTRIAN  LLOYD. 

To  CONSTANTINOFLK. 

To  BSYROVT. 

To  ALEXANDRIA. 

To  SALONICA. 

Once  per  weelE. 
Saturday  at  8  P.M. 

AiriTal— Tharsdav 
night 

* 

Second  Friday  from 

Jan.  2d, 

via  Alexandria, 

Second  Saturday 

from  Jan.  3d. 

tiaSmj/ma, 

Once  per  week. 
Friday  at  midnight 

Trip  of  6  days. 

Second  Saturday 

from  Jan.  10th,  via 

Syra, 

Arrival  in  T  daya 

Once  per  week. 

Wednesday  night 

Transferment  at 

Syrcu 

TripofSdaya. 

Second  Wednesday 
nightfh>ml>ec.8l8t, 
via  Corfu  «ad  Alex- 
andria, 

Arrival  In  12  days. 

•• 

Every  Wednesday ' ' 
night,  via  Cor/tu 

Arrival  in  9  days. 

Second  Wednesday 

night  from  Jan.  Ttb, 

via  Syra, 

• 
■ 

Tuesday  night,  by 

expirees  steamer,  via 

Syra, 

Arrival— Thonday 
night 

Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  6th,  via  Syra 

and  Smyrna. 

Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  18th,  via  Syra 

and  Smyrna, 

Second  Tuesday 
from  Jan.  13th, 
via  Syra,             ' 

Once  per  week. 
Saturday  night 

Arrival  on  the  8d 
day. 

Second  Sunday  from 
Jan.  11th, 
via  Rhodes,   ■ 

Second  Sunday  from 
Jan.  4th.    Direct 

• 

Second  Sunday 

from  Jan.  11th, 

via  Syra, 

Second  Thursday 

from  Jan.  8th.  via 

Smyrna  and  Rhodes. 

Second  Thursday 

from  Jan.  Ist,  direct, 

via  Smyrna. 

Second  Saturday 
from  Jan.  8d. 

Second  Monday  Irom 

Jan.  isth, 

via  Smyma. 

• 

Second  Friday  from 
Jan.  2d. 

Second  Monday 

from  Jan.  12tli, 

via  Smyrna, 

Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  6th,  direct,  and 

viaSmi/ma. 

Second  Friday  from 
Jnn.  tfth. 

Second  Tuesday 
from  Jan.  Qih/ via 
Smyrna  and  Syra. 

Second  Sunday  from 
Jan.  4th.    Direct 

Second  Sunday  from 

Jan.  4th,  via 

Constantinople. 

Second  Sunday  from 

Jan.  4th,  via 

Constantinople. 

vn 


"INMAN   LINE," 

For  Queienstown  and  Liverpool, 

Under  Contract  with  the  OovemmentB  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the 

United  States  for  Carrying  the  Mails. 


CITY  OP  CHESTER, 
CITY  OP  RICHMOND, 
CITY  OP  MONTREAL, 
CITY  OP  BRUSSELS, 
CITY  OP  BROOKLYN, 


CITY  OP  PARIS, 
CITY  OP  ANTWERP, 
CITY  OP  LONDON, 
CITY  OP  BALTIMORE, 
CITY  OP  WASHINGTON, 
CITY  OP  DURHAM, 


CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 
CITY  OP  BRISTOlT 
CITY  OP  LIMERICK, 
CITY  OP  DUBLIN, 
CITY  OP  HALIPAX. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL, 

EYery  Saturday  and  Every  Thursday,  firom  Pier  46  North  River* 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE: 

FIRST  CABIN,  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

FIRST  CABIN  to  Qaeenstown  or  Liverpool... $75 

Do.  to  London 80 

Do.  to  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Havre 85 

Do.  to  Paris 90 

STEERAGE,  PAYABLE  IN  CURRENCY. 

STEERAGE  to  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  or  LondondeiTy .  ^ $30 

Do.         to  London,  through  by  Rail 35 

Do.         to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg 35 

Do.         to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Paris 38 

Children  between  one  and  twelve,  half  fare.    Infants  under  one  year,  free. 

From  Qaeenstown  or  Liverpool: 

i®"  A  Steamer  leaves  Liverpool  eviery  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  embarking  Pas- 
sengers from  QuKBNSTOWN  on  Wbdnbsday  and  Friday.  ..^ 

FIRST  CABIN,  15  and  18  Guineas,  or  $75  and  $90  Gold.  Children  under 
:  1 2,  half  fiire.     Infants  free. 

STEERAGE,  from  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry,  £6  6s., 
or  $34  U.  S.  Currency.     Children  under  12,  half  fare.     Infants,  $5. 

®"  Tickets  can  be  bought  on  this  side  at  the  above  rates  by  persons  wishing  to  bring 

out  their  friends. 

For  Passage  or  further  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices, 

JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  16  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
WM.  INKAN,  Agent, 

Nos.  62  and  63  Tower  Buildings  South,  22  Water  St.,  Liverpool. 

■>hf lA^Alnlita  —  O'DONNELL  &  FAULK,  408  Chettnnt  Street;  Bo«toii  — M.  8. 
ppRAOT  102  State  Street-  Cbtcago—F.  C.  BROWN,  89  West  Kenzie  Street ;  I<oii- 
don-raVEl  A  ALLEN,  in^ng  W^^^  Street :  Parl.-^LES  DBOOUB,  «  R«e 
Notre  Dame  dee  Victoireg,  Place  de  la  Bom  Be ;  Hamburv— FALCK  A  CO. ;  Havre 
-WOOD^cS..  Antwei^-^^^  INMAN:  Bclflwt-^OHN  MoKBB.  68  and  66 
lyonegal  Quay7c|neciwtowii-C  &  W.  D.  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 
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Uotted  States  Mail  Jane. 


-•^ 


^-^ 


Tike  Hacnmcent  Clyde-BuUt  Mall  Steamers  of  tlie 

Hamburg-Amerioan  Packet  Company 


Pommeranla^ 

Thurlngriay 

SUesia, 

Frlsla, 

Ifestphalia^ 

Cimbriai 

Holsatia^ 


Haiiimoniay 

Tandalia, 

Germaniay 

SaxoBia, 

Bomssia^ 

BaTaria, 

Teutonlay 

AltB  APPOINTBD  TO  SAIL  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Allemaimiay 

Franconia^ 

Bhenania^ 

Sneyla, 

Lotharingia^ 

Alsatia, 

Maracaibo^ 


Between  HAMBURG  and  NEW   YORK. 

B'rom    Ki^IMBURO-,    every    TVKUNKSDA.Y    Afornins. 
yrona    HAVRE,  every    SATURDAY  Morixing. 

Vroxxx    NB'W  YORK  every    THURSDAY  I^ooxx. 


PRICES  OF  PASSAGE: 

First  CUss. 

From  Hamburg  to  New  York : 165  Prussian  Thalers. 

From  Havre  to  New  York 600  Francs. 

From  Paris  to  New  York 615  Francs. 

From  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Lon-   \        ^  „      /    ,  ,v 

don,  or  Hamburg .. : ?. 7. . . . . . .  J  "<>  I^o"a"  (goW). 

From  New  York  to  Paris 126  Dollars  750.  (gold). 


SeeoBil  ClAss. 

100  Prussian  Thalers^ 
370  Francs. 
380  Francs. 

72  Dollars  (gold). 

77  Dollars  (goid). 


Between  HAMBITBa,  HAVANA,  and  NEW  OBLEANS, 

Calliziff   at  HAVRE,  Out-ward,   and   Home-ward, 
Oixoe  a   Alontlx  d-iirixx£f  tlie   Season.. 


it 


(( 


. .  180  Prusaan  Thalers. 

. .  660  Francs.    1 

.  .675  Francs. 

. .  150  Dollars  (gold). 


PRICES  OF  PASSAGE: 

From  Hamburg  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans First  Qass. 

From  Havre  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans - "       "    . . 

From  Paris  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans "       " 

From  New  Orleans  or  Havana  to  Havre  or  Hambui^. 

Between  HAMBURG  and  THE  WEST  INDIES  and  COLON, 

AmA  tIa  Colon  And  Puuunn  to  nil  ports  of  the  Pneifle,  nnd  Tin  8nn  Fmneiieo  to  ittitok  nnd  Chlnn. 

T-wo   Sailings   every   AContli. 

From  Hamburg  via  Grimsby  and  Havre  to  the  West  Indies  (St  Thomas,  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  Puerto  Plata,  Cape  Haytien,  Port  au  Prince.  Gonaives  (event  St  Marc),  Trinidad,  La 
Guayra,  Puerto-Cabello,  Curacao,  Maracaibo>  Sabanilla,  Colon).  ^ 

From  Hamburg  on  the  8th  and  23d  of  every  month ;  from  Grimsby  on  the  nth  and  26th ;  from 
Havre  on  the  i4tn  and  SQth;  and  returning  from  Colon  on  the  6th  and  aist,  via  Curacao  and  St 
Thomas  {from  St  Thomas  15th  and  30th),  to 

CHERBOURG,  SOUTHAMPTON  (or  Havre)  and  HAMBURG. 

Prleen  of  Pannage. 

First  Class. 
From  Hamburg  to  St  Thomas,  210  Prus.  Thalers. 
From  Grimsby  to  St  Thomas,   28  Pounds. 
From  Havre  to  St  Thomas,     750  Francs. 

AGENCIES. — Hamburg:  August  Bolten.  London,  Plymouth,  and  Souhampton:  Smith, 
SuNDius,  &  Co.  Havre  and  Paris:  A.  Brostrom  &  Co.  Cherbourg:  A.  Bonpils  &  Fils. 
New  York:  Kunhardt  &  Co.  and  Richard  &  Boas.  New  Orleans:  Williams,  Rupbrti,  & 
Co.  Havana:  Schmidt,  Hinrichs,  &  Co.  Colon  (Aspinwall)  and  Panama:  J.  Furth  &  Co. 
St  Thomas:  Schon,  Wilunk,  &  Co. 
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To  all  other  Portn. 

From  Hamburg,  First  Class,  260  Prus.  Thalers. 
From  Grimsby,        "        **        36  Pounds. 
From  Havre,  " .      "      950  Francs. 

Supt  at  St  Thomas,  Capt.  H.  Milo. 


"WHITE  STAR  LINE." 

New  York,  Cork,  and-  Liverpool. 

The  largest  six  afloat: 

OCEANIC,  TiATTTO        ^^^I-^^IC, 

REPUBLIC,  ^'       ANTARCTIC. 

SaUing  from  NEW  YORK  on  SATURDAYS,  from  LIVERPOOL  on 
THURSDAYS,  caUing  at  CORK  HARBOR  each  way. 

FBOM  WHITE  STAfi  DOCK,  PAVONIA  FEBBT,  JEB8ET  CIT7. 

Passenger  accommodations  (for  all  classes)  unrivaled,  combining 

SAFETY,  SPEED,  and  COMFORT. 

Saloons,  State-rooms,  Smoking-room,  Bath-rooms,  Barbers'-shop,  etc., 
in  midship  section,  where  least  motion  is  felt. 

JPiano  and  Zfibrary  provided.    Ventilation  perfect,    JEa^h  Section 
thoroughly  Warmed  during  Winter  months. 

These  vessels  have  already  shown  themselves  to  be  MAGNIFICENT  SEA- 
BOATS,  as  well  as  extremely  fast ;  and,  owing  to  thdr  immense  size  and  strength, 
but  little  motion  is  felt,  even  in  heavy  weather. 

Rates :  Saloon,  $80  Gold ;  Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

Those  wishing  to  bring  out  friends  from  the  old  country 
can  obtain  prepaid  certificates,  $33  currency. 

Passengers  booked  to  and  from 

AMERICA,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  GERMANY,  FRANCE, 
AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  CHINA,  etc. 

Excursion  Tickets  granted  at  Lowest  Rates.    Drafts  from 
£\  upward. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices, 

19  Broadway,  New  York, 

J.  H.  SPARKS,  Agent ;  or  to  ISM  AT,  IMRIE,  &  CO., 

10  Water  St.,  Liverpool. 
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THE  ANCHOR  LINE 


OP 


TRANSATLANTIC.  STEAMSHIPS 

8AII<  REGUIiABIiir 

Bvery  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York, 

TO  AND  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND   GLASGOW, 

Calling  at  MOVILLE  (Londonderry)  to  Land  and  Embark  Paatengen . 

These  flrat-class  Steamers  were  bnilt  under  special  inspection,  expressly  for  THE  AT- 
LANTIC PASSENGER  TRADE,  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  are  divided  into  WATER  AND 
AIR  TIGHT  COMPARTMENTS,  carry  Passengers  on  ONE  'TWEEN  DECK  ONLY,  are 
fitted  up  IN  EVERT  RESPECT  with  all  the  Modem  Improvements  calculated  to  insure  the 
Safety,  Comfort,  and  Convenience  of  Passengers,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  kind  attention  to 
and  good  treatment  of  Passengers. 


TBB  ANGKOR  LINE 

OF 

Peninsular  and  Mediterranean  Steam  Packets, 

SAILING  BEOULARLT  BETWEEN 

Glasgow,  the  Mediterranean  Ports,  and  New  York. 

Excursion  Tickets  Granted  at  Reduced  Rates, 

The  round  voyage  by  these  steamers  presents  a  route  of  uneqnaled  interest :  Londonderry, 

Giant's  Causeway,  Glasgow,  River  Clyde,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence. 

Rome,  Naples,  Catania.  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Trieste  being  all  embraced  within  the  circle 

of  their  sailings,  and  travelers  visiting  the  Holy  Land  will  find  this  route  via  Egypt  to  be 

'  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious. 

These  steamers  are  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  arrangements  of  the  passenger  accommodations  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
classes  of  passengers ;  and,  as  the  fares  are  moderate,  the  attention  of  tourists  and  travelers 
is  specially  directed  to  the  steamers  of  this  Line. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to  Messrs.  HANDYSIDE  &  HENDERSON  Glasgow 
.  and  Londonderry ;  to  HENDERSON  &  BROTHERS,  Liverpool,  Chicago,  Leith,  Dundee 
Christiania,  Gothenburg ;  or  to  * 

HENDERSON  BH0THER8, 7  Bowling  Green,  ]Slew  York. 

.  Nbw  ToBK,  February,  1871, 
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North  Oennaii  Uoyd  Steamsliip  Uno 

BXTWXXN 

BBEMEN,  SOUTHAMPTON,  HAVBE,  and  NEW  TOBK 

,   The  fliTOilte  and  splendid  Iron  Mail  Steamships,  . 

AMEBICA,  BRBMEN,  DEUTSCHLAND,     DOl^AU,  HAN8A, 

HERMANN,         MAIN,  NEW  YORK,  RHEIN,  UNION, 

WESER. 

Leaving  Bremen  every  Saturday, 

"        Southampton  every  Tuesday, 
"        New  7ork  every  Saturday. 

Also,  daring  the  Summer  Months, 

Leaving  Bremen  evory  "Wednesday, 

"        Havre  every  alternate  Saturday, 

"        New  7ork  (via  Southampton)  every  Thursday. 

CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  MAILS. 

RATES  OF  PASSIGB  FROM  BRBMEN,  &o.  RATES  OF  PA8SA0B  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

PntST  CABIN $120,  Gold.    FIRST  CABIN $120,  Gold. 

SECOND  CABIN 72,     "       SECOND  CABIN. 12,     ** 

STEERAGE 40,     "       STEERAGE 25i     " 


Steamship  Line  between  Bremen, 
Southampton,  and  Baltimore, 

by  the  new  Iron  Mail  Steamships, 

BERLIN,  BALTIMORE,  LEIPZIG,  OHIO. 

Leaving  Bremen  and  Baltimore  (via  Southampton)  every  other  Wed- 
nesday. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREMEN.    RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BALTIMOR|S. 

FIRST  CABIN $100,  Gold.    FIRST  CABIN $100,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,     "       STEERAGE 25,     " 


Steamship  line  between  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  New  Orleans 

(Via  HAVANA ), 

by  the  elegant  Iron  Mail  Steamships 

FRANKFURT,  HANOVER,  KOLN,  BREMEN,  NEW  YORK,  HERMANN. 

Sailing  every  Fortnight  during  the  Season. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  N.  ORLEANS. 

FIRST  CABIN $160,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 45,     " 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREMEN. 

FIRST  CABIN $135,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,      " 


AGENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD,  Bremen.— Keller,  Wallis,  ft  Pootlethwaite, 
Southampton  and  London;  Phillipps,  Graves,  Phillipps,  ft  Co.,  London;  L'Herbette, 
Kane,  ft  Co.,  Havre  and  Paris ;  Wm.  Kennedy,  ar^  De  Leenw,  Philippsen,  ft  Rose.  Ant- 
werp ;  Wambersie  ft  Son,  Rotterdam ;  A.  Schamacher  ft  Co.,  Baltimore ;  Ed.  F.  Stock- 
meyer.  New  Orleans ;  H.  tJpmann  ft  Co.,  Havana ;  and 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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LIVERPOOL  &  NEW  YORK  STEAMERS. 
Oarrying  the  United  States  Mails. 


MAjmATTAN,  IDAHO,  NEVADA, 

MINSESOTA,  DAKOTA,  WTOMUfO, 

WISCONSIN,  NEBRASKA,  MONTANA. 


The  above  Stpamera  are  new,  of  the  larp;eBt  class,  and  built  ex- 
presBly  for  the  trada  Have  five  water-tight  •bulkheads,  and  car- 
ry experienced  officei's,  surgeons,  and  stewardesses.  The  saloon 
accommodations  and  attendance  are  nnsurpaased  by  any  Atlantia 


81ILINB  FKOn  IHESPOOL  AND  NEW  YORK  ON  WEDNESDAT8. 
(Calling  at  Qneenstown  to  land  and  receive  Mails  and  Paseengsis.) 


PASSAGE. 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  t80,  Gold. 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  £15  or  £18,  Stg.  (according  to  Suteraotni). 


AGENTS. 

GUION  &  CO.,         WILLIAMS  &  GUION, 
Liverpool.  New  York. 
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STEA^MERS 

OF  THE 

GENERAL  TRANSATLANTIC  CO. 

PERBTRK,  FRANCE,  GUADELOUPE, 

VILLE  DE  FASI8,  PANAMA,  DESIEADE, 

ST.  LAI7BENT,  VILLE  DE  ST.  KAZAIBE,  OVTANE, 

WASHIHOTON,  VILLE  DE  BOBDEAVZ,  SONORA, 

VILLE  DE  BREST,  LOUISIAKE,  CARAIBE, 

NOUVEAU-MQNDE,  FLOBIDE,  CACIQUE, 

AILANTIQUE,  MARHKIQUE,  GARAVELLE. 

Postal  Lines  of  the  General  Transatlantie  Co. : 

From  HAVRE  to  NEW  TORK,  calling  at  Brest,  and  Tice 

▼ersa,  Twice  a  month Shortly  Once  a  Week. 

From  ST.  NAZ AIRE  to  VERA  CRUZ,  calling  at  Santan- 

der,  St.  Thomas,  and  Havana,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  ST.  NAZAIRE  to  ASPINWALL,  calling  at  Mar- 
tinique, La  Gnayra,  and  Sta.  Maitha,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  PANAMA  to  VALPARAISO,  calling  at  interme- 
diate ports,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

Branch  Lines  (Postal): 

From  ST.  THOMAS  to  ASPINWALL,  calling  at  Porto 
liico,  Hayti,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and 
vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  ST.  THOMAS  to  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Marti- 
nique), calling  at  Basse  Ten-e  [Guadeloupe],  Fointe  a 
Pitre  [Guadeloupe],  St.  Pierre  [Martinique],  and  vice  versa,  Once  a  Month. 

From  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Martinique)  to  CA7- 
ENNE,  calling  at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trini- 
dad, Demerara,  Surinam,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 


The  splendid  Steamers  of  the  South  Pacific  Line  leave  Panama  for  Valparaiso 
and  intermediate  Points  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  on  the  30th  of 
every  month,  and  connect  closely  with  the  Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Company,  leaving  New  York  on  the  15th  of  every  month  for  Aspinwall. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  and  Freight,  Dates  of  Departure,  or  farther 

information,  apply  to 

GEO.  MACKENZIE,  Agent,  58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  LINE. 

STEAM  BETWEEN  LIYEBPOOL  AND  NEW  YORK. 


I'tlh.    iNAilUJNAL,    bitAMbWii-'    L.U. 

Di^wldi  OM  of  ibdr  New,  Full-Powhrhd,  FiitsT^CLAss,  Bhitish,  Ibon  Sckhw  STuusHin 

From  LITEEPOOL  to  NEW  YORK  eTcry  Wednesday, 

Calling  u  QUEENSTOWN  Ihe  day  roUowiog. 

SPAIN, .-'- Grace,   -  -  -' 4871  DENMABB', Sumner,  -  - ™t^ 

BOTPT, Grogan. 5089  ERIK, Bngg, 404a 

TTALT, A.  Thomson, 4341  HELVETIA, Spencer, itji 

FBAHOE,  -  .  .  1  -  W.  M.  ThompMn,-  -  -  J676  HOLLAND, Simpson. On 

ENQLAND, Kemp, 4500  OAKADA, WelHter, 4176 

TEE  QOEEK,  -  -  Andnvra, 4471  SREEOE, Thomas, 4J11J 

From  NEW  TOBK  to  LIVERPOOL  erery  Satarday, 
And  from  HEW  YORK  to  LONDON  (direct)  eyery  alternate  Wednesday. 

rpHE  Saloon  Accommodation  on  board  Ihese  Steamers  is  very  superior,  the  Slate-Rooms  being 
RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM   LIVERPOOL  OR  QUEENSTOWN: 

Saloon  Passage,  12,  15,  &  17  Guineas;  Beturn  Tickets,  25  Guineas. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  AGE  HALF  FARE.    INFANTS  FREE. 
Passengers  booked  to  all  parts  of  Ihe  United  Slates  and  Canada  at  Through  Rates. 
Passengen  booked  through  from  Liverpool  to  Aapinwall  and  San  Fraodsco  by  Pacific  Mail 
Steamers  at  Reduced  Fares.    Also,  by  RaS  from  New  York  to  San  Fiancisco.. 

A[^y  in  Paris,  to  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  lo  Rue  Caaligiione;  in  Brussels,  to  Thos.  Siiflel,  gH 
McolAue  de  la  Cosr ;  in  Rotterdam,  to  Wambersie  &  Son :  in  Hamhuix.  to  Louu  Scharlach  & 
Co. ;  in  Antwerp,  to  A.  Sttauss :  in  GothenbuTjf.  to  B.  B.  Peter»n ;  in  Chrutiania,  to  Olaf  Snen- 
son;  in  CopenhMcn,  to  N,  P.  Frederickseii ;  in  Havre,  to  R.  Odinel,  4  Rue  de  la  Chaunsee;  in 
London,  lo  Smith.  Sundius,  &  Co.,  .7  Oiacechurch  Street,  and  Mosses  &  Mitchell,  j<  Grace- 
chimh  Street  J  bl  Bellist.  to  Henry  Cowan,  Queen's  Square ;  in  Queedslown,  to  N.  &  J.  CuB»- 
mins  &  Brolhera ;  iv  Liverpool,  to 

Ibe  Hational  Stsomihip  Company,  81  ft  23  Water  StrMt. 
And,  ia  New  Tork,  to  7.  W.  t.  HUBST,  at  the  Compuiy'i  Offioei,  S9  Brondway. 
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GUNABD  LINE, 

Established  1840. 


THE  BBinSH  AND  NOBTH  AMEBIGAN 

ROYAL    MAIL    STEAMSHIPS, 

BETWEEN 

LIVERPOOL,  BOSTON,  AND  NEW  YORK, 

CALLING  AT  CORK  HARBOR. 


Three   Sailings 

Every   Week. 

ABYSSINIA 

,                 CHINA, 

MARATHON, 

SAMARIA, 

ALEPPO, 

CUBA, 

MOROCCO, 

SIBERIA, 

.ATLAS, 

HECLA, 

OLYMPUS, 

SCOTIA, 

ALGERIA, 

JAVA, 

PALMYRA, 

SCYTHIA, 

BATAVIA, 

KEDAB, 

PARTHIA, 

SIDON, 

BOTHNIA, 

MALTA, 

RUSSIA, 

TARIFA, 

CALABRIA, 

TRIPOLI, 

From  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
From  Boston  every  Saturday, 

RATES    OF    PASSAGE. 


From  Liverpool  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

By  Steamers  not  carrying  Steerage. 

First  Class £26 

Second  Class 18 

By  Steamers  carrying  Steerage. 

FiBST  Class,  15, 17,  and  21  Guinbas, 

According  to  Accommodation. 


From  New  York  or  Boston  to  Liverpool. 

First  Class,  f  80,  $100,  &  $130,  Gold, 

According  to  Accommodation. 

Return  Tickets  on  favorable  terms. 

Tickets   to   Paris,  $15,  Gold,  addi- 
tional. 

Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

Steerage  Tickets  from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown  and  all  parts  of  Europe,  at 
lowest  rates. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  given  for  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Other 
ports  on  the  Continent,  and  for  Mediterranean  ports. 

For  Freight  and  Cabin  Passage,  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  4  Bowling 
Green,  N.  Y. 

For  Steerage  Passage,  at  111  Broadway,  Trinity  Building,  N.  Y. 
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CHAS.  6.  FRANCELYN,  Agent. 
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THE  PARIS  COMMUNE. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE  IN  1871 ;  with  a 
Full  Accoant  of  the  Bombardment,  Capture,  and  Burning  of  the  City.  By 
W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  an  Eye-Witness  of  the  Events  described,  Editor 
of  "Harper's  Hand-Book  of  European  Travel,"  "Harper's  Phrase-Book," 
&c.  With  a  Map  of  Paris  and  Portraits  from  Original  Photographs.  Large 
12mo,  5L6  pages,  Cloth,  f  2  00.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 


FROM  NAPOLEON  IIL 

Monsieur  W.  Pembboks  Fbtbidge,  Paris. 

MoNSiEUB,— The  Emperor  has  charged  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  received 
your  letter,  also  your  history  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

His  Majesty  has  read  the  work  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  has  requested  me 
to  express  to  you  his  sincere  thanks. 

Receive,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

COUNT  DAVILLIER. 

FROM  MR.  WASHBURNE. 
Legation  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  October  2^ihj  1871.  . 
Mt  dear  Mb.  Fetridgb  : 

Ton  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  history  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  Ton  have  grouped  together 
the  facts  and  given  your  narrative  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  In  after  years  the 
perusal  of  it  will  bring  to  our  minds  the  wonderful  events  which  jou  and  I  wit- 
nessed, and  which  filled  the  civilized  world  with  horror. 
Believe  me»  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge, 

Very  sincerely  and  truly  yours,  E.  B.  WASHBURNE. 

W.  Pembboee  Fetbidge,  Esq.,  Paris. 


FROM  GENERAL  READ,  United  States  Consul  General, 

Pabis,  87  Avenue  d'Antin,  Champs  Eltsees,  iVa2«m&0r  9«i,  1871. 

My  most  sincere  thanks  attend  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge. 

I  have  read  the  history  of  the  Commune  with  absorbing  interest,  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  you  have  deprived  me  of  two  nights*  rest.  Not  that  I  look 
upon  my  time  as  lost,  for  your  narrative  is  wonderfully  attractive.  It  is  also  so 
consecutive  in  its  treatment  that  the  stirring  and  terrible  scenes  of  that  most  re^ 
markable  drama  in  French  history,  through  which  we  both  passed,  arise  before  me 
with  almost  painful  accuracy. 

You  have  given  to  the  world  the  most  complete  and  the  most  picturesque  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  Second  Siege  which  has  appeared. 

A  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  literary 
performance— among  others  the  apparent  impossibility  of  separating  fact  from  fic- 
tion— enables  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  tact  and  judgment 
which  you  have  displayed  in  the  construction  of  your  work. 

Tou  and  I  do  not  agree  upon  certain  points ;  but,  when  we  diffier,  I  am  led  to 
respect  your  ability,  and  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  you  present  certain  argu- 
ments to  which  I  can  not  entirely  give  my  assent. 

Toy  deserve  great  credit  for  having  remained  in  your  exposed  quarters,  coolly 
watching  tlie  events  whose  progress  you  were  chronicling  moment  by  moment. 
Having  witnessed  your  sangfroid  during  the  most  trying  hours,  I  am  happv  to  bear 
my  personal  testimony  to  your  entire  fitness  to  judge  dispassionately  the  situation. 

With  renewed  acknowledgments,  therefore,  and  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge,  your  friend, 

JOHN  MEREDITH  READ,  Jr.,  M.R.S.A.,  F.R.S.N.A. 

W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Esq.,  13  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice,  Paris. 
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